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LORD  ELESMERE'S  WIFE. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  M.  BRAEME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  blazing  hot  noon,  the  sun  burning  in  a 
coppery  sky,  the  wind  lilie  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  a  dull  glaze  of  heat  over  water 
and  land;  flowers  parched  and  dried,  grass 
brown  and  burned,  tall  palm-trees  raising 
iheir  time-honored  branches  as  though  cry- 
ing for  relief;  the  birds  all  under  shelter; 
noisome  insects  crawling  out  to  enjoy  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  the  earth  dry  and  hard; 
nothing  but  intense  heat  and  blinding  glare. 

The  white  tents  of  the  104th  Light  Infan- 
try, generally  called  the  Royal  Rifles,  glit- 
tered in  the  noonday  sun;  a  few  soldiers 
sat  under  the  canvas;  one  or  two  officers 
walked  slowly  through  the  station.  There 
was  an  air  of  quiet  and  repose  over  the 
whole  encampment. 

Only  an  hour  previous  there  had  been  a 
great  commotion  throughout  the  camp. 
The  English  mail  had  arrived  with  papers, 
letters  and  books.  The  letters  from  home 
brought  happiness  and  misery,  joy  and 
desolation,  comfort  and  affliction;  but  to 
no  one  in  that  vast  encampment  did  they 
bring  one-half  the  surprise  and  bewilder- 
ment that  overwhelmed  Hugh  Inglis.  as  he 
sat  in  his  tent  alone,  scared  and  breathless, 
his  eyes  filled  with  wild  wonder  and  tire, 
his  lips  parted  as  though  gasping  for 
breath,  his_^  strong,  well-built  frame  trem- 
bling as  tnough  he  stood  in  the  chill  of 
winter  snow.  On  the  table  before  him  lay 
an  open  letter;  he  read  it,  threw  it  down 
with  a  strange. laugh,  took  it  up,  read  it 
again. 

"Great  Heaven!"'  he  cried.  "Fortune  can 
never  have  played  me  such  a  trick!  " 

Then  he  bent  his  head  down  until  it 
rested  in  his  clasped  hands  on  the  table;  no 
further  word  escaped  him,  no  comment, 
good  or  bad,  no  sigh,  no  smile.  He  was 
lost  in  a  reverie  so  profound  that  the  sound 
of  a  laughing  voice  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent  did  not  arouse   him. 

Leaning  against  the  slender  post  stood 
a  handsome  young  soldier.  .The  Indian  sun 
had  browned  and  burned  his  fair  Saxon 
face,  even  the  bonny  curls  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  a  deeper  tinge;  but  the  brilliant 
blue  eyes  and  the  firm  lips  were  attractive 
enough.  There  were  not  many  finer-look- 
ing men  in  the  regiment  than  Harry 
Healde,  called  by  all  his  comrades  "Hand- 
some Harry." 

"Hugh,"  he  cried,  "have  you  had  news 
from   home?— is  it  good  or  bad?" 

But  there  was  no  answer;  the  bowed  head 
was  not  raised.  Hugh  Inglis  gave  no  sign 
of     having     heard     his     friend's     question. 

Then  Handsome  Harry  came  into  the  tent 
and  touched  the  silent  figure. 


"Hugh,"  he  said,  "you  startled  me.  I 
thought  you  were  sleeping  or  dead." 

The  face  raised  to  his  was  white  and 
wild. 

"I  am  not  sleeping,  Harry,"  replied  Hugh 
Inglis.  quietly.  "Sleep,  deep  and  dreamless, 
does  not  often  come  to  me;  and  when  1 
prayed  most  for  death  it  was  furthest  off.' 

His  voice  was  clear,  refined  and  musical, 
his  accent  good;  his  mode  of  speech  showed 
him  to  be  ^  well-educated  man.  One  won- 
dered to  see  him  a  private  soldier. 

"What  news  have  you  from  home?" 
asked  Handsome  Harry  again.  "I  see  you 
have  letters." 

"I  liave  no  home,"  was  the  reply;  "the 
very  word  is  a  mockery  to  me.  Never  use 
it,  Harry.  You  shall  read  my  letter,  then 
you  will  not  wonder  that  it  has  bewildered 
me." 

He  placed  the  envelope  in  Harry  Healde's 
hand.  The  handsome  face  grew  grave  and 
serious  as  the  blue  eyes  glanced  quickly 
over  it. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  my 
life,"  he  cried;  "why.  Hugh,  old  friend  and 
true  comrade,  you  ought  to  be  wild  with 
joy.  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  not 
really  know  what  to  do  with  myself;  was 
there  ever  such   luck  known?" 

"It  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis;  "it  has  come  years  too  late.  All  the 
money  on  earth  can  nevef  give  me  back 
what  I  have  lost.  I  would  sooner  have  died 
here,  uncared  for  and  unknown,  than  have 
had  this  fall  to  my  share.  Read  the  letter 
aloud,  Harry,  that  I  may  be  quite  sure  1 
have  not  dreamed  the  words." 

Standing  erect,  as  though  he  were  on 
drill,  Harry  Healde  read  as  follows: 

"To  Hugh  Inglis,  Esq. 

"Sir:— We  write  to  inform  you  that  by 
the  death  of  your  uncle,  Peter  Inglis,  late 
merchant  of  Great  St.  Helen's.  London,  you 
succeed  to  the  whole  of  his  fortune. 

"The  late  Mr.  Inglis  has  been  for  many 
years  our  respected  client,  and  though  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  his 
wealth,  we  always  considered  him  a  for- 
tunate man.  The  sum  left  to  you  am.ounts 
altogether  to  two  millions  ot"  money.  We 
inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  will,  wherein  you 
will  see  all  money,  all  investments,  all 
shares,  all  personal  property  are  left  to  you 
as  the  only  living  relative  of  the  deceased 
gentleman.  We  hope  to  continue  to  act  for 
you,  as  we  have  done  for  Mr.  Peter  Inglis. 
We  inclose  a  banker's  draft  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  strongly  advise  your  im- 
mediate return  to  England.  We  have  had 
great    difficulty    In     tracing    you,    or     you 
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would  have  heard  from  us  before.  We  are, 
sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

"Grey  &  Wilson." 

Harry  Healde's  voice  died  away  as  he 
read  the  few  last  words. 

"Two  millions  of  money!"  he  cried  at 
last.    "I  can  not  realize  it,  Hugh." 

"Neither  can  I,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
"See,  I  have  just  sixpence  in  my  purse; 
<  half  an   hour   ago   that   was   the   extent   of 

my  worldly  wealth — one  solitary  sixpence; 
now  I  hold  three  hundred  pounds  in  my 
hands,  and  have  two  millions  in  reserve. 
It  is  like  a  fairy  tale." 

"It  is  a  thousand  times  more  substan- 
tial," was  the  reply.  "What  on  earth  shall 
you  do,  Hugh?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  his  friend,  list- 
lessly. 

"If  it  were  mine,"  cried  Handsome  Harry, 
"I  would  go  home,  buy  the  grandest  house 
ever  built,  and  marry  the  prettiest  girls  in 
England." 

"You  could  only  marry  one,"  said  Hugh; 
"at  least  at  a  time." 

"I  would  find  out  the  prettiest,  then!" 
cried  Harry.  "Two  millions  of  money! 
Why,  Hugh,  there  are  few  such  fortunes 
as  that.    How  did  the  old  man  make  it?" 

"Tallow  and  leather,  and  jute,"  said 
Hugh  Inglis.  briefly.  "1  never  saw  him  but 
once  in  my  life,  that  was  when  I  was  a 
child  of  ten.  My  mother  took  me  to  see 
him,  hoping  he  would  put  me  to  school.  He 
patted  me  on  the  head,  said  he  was  very 
poor,  and  gave  me  half  a  crown.  I  have 
never  seen  him— never  hardly  thought  of 
him   since." 

"And  he  had  two  millions  of  money?" 

"He  lived  in  a  cellar,  and  slept  in  an 
attic,"  continued  Hugh.  "He  rarely  spent 
a  pound  a  week  on  himself.  He  was  nig- 
gardly, miserly  and  mean." 

"The  result  has  been  splendid— two  mil- 
lions!" said"  the  young  solditr.  "Why, 
Hugh,  you  could  buy  the  world  with  it." 

"I  can  buy  nothing  that  will  give  me 
happiness,"  said  his  friend,  with  a  deep 
sigh,   "for  I  can  not  buy  oblivion." 

Handsome  Harry  drew  nearer. 

"Hugh,"  he  said,  gently,  "we  have  been 
friends  for  a  long  time— you  know  1  am 
true.  Will  you  tell  me  the  secret  of  your 
life?  Will  you  tell  me  why  this  splendid 
fortune  is  all  useless  to  you?" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  in  a 
low,  changed  voice.  "I  have  been  two 
years  here  in  Cavanore,  I  was  two  years 
in  England,  and  my  secret  has  never  once 
passed  my  lips.  I  have  buried  my  own 
^  sorrow  deep  in  my  own  heart;  no  human 
eyes  have  read  it;  no  human  ears  have  lis- 
tened to  it.  Am  I  to  drag  it  out  into  the 
light  of  day  for  you,    Harry   Healde?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  will  do  you  more 
good  to  talk  to  me  than  to  brood  ov«r  your 
troubles  in  solitude,  as  you  do  all  day  and 
all  night.  What  has  gone  wrong  with  yon, 
Hugh?  Are  you  mortal  man.  that  the  pos- 
session of  two  millions  of  money  only  sad- 
dens you?  Tell  me  your  story,  then  1  shall 
understand  It." 

"1  suppose  it  is  a  common  thing,  after 
all,"  sighed  Hugh  Inglis.  "What  more 
common  than  mans  weakness  and 
woman's  folly?— what  more  common  than 
deceit,  and  "treachery,  and  falsehood?— 
than  a  man's  heart  broken  by  the  soft 
hand  of  a  fair  woman,  as  mine  was?" 

"1  thought  it  was  a  woman,"  said  Hand- 
.some  Harry  to  himself. 


"Why  should  I  tell  you?"  said  Hugh  In- 
glis, after  a  short  pause.  "I  was  so  wtak 
that  I  despise  myself;  I  was  so  helpU^s 
that  I  scorn  myself.  Better,  ten  thousaml 
times,  for  a  man  to  sell  himself  into  sl;i\- 
ery— to  give  his  limbs  to  the  torturer— thai 
to  place  his  heart  at  a  woman's  feet  t<>  i" 
trampled   upon!" 

"I  have  known  women  good  and  pur 
as  the  angels!"  said  Harry  Healde.  hi- 
Saxon  face  flushing  at  his  own  words.  i 
know  one,  far  away  in  bonny  England. 
than  whom  no  lily  is  more  stainless.  I  how 
my  head  when  I  say  her  name.  All  women 
are  not  faithless  and  cruel." 

"I  speak  from  my  own  experience,"  wa? 
the  bitter  reply.  "I  can  understand  and 
not  hate  a  lithe  graceful  tigress,  who  wait.s 
slyly  for  her  foe;  a  lioness,  who  springs 
with  sudden  bound— a  deadly  serpent,  whose 
bite  is  fatal,  I  can  adtnire,  understand  and 
not  hate;  but,  Harry,  I  cannot  understand 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  uses  her  beauty, 
her  grace,  her  comeliness,  her  thousand 
charms,  her  genius,  her  wit  and  skill,  sim- 
ply to  torture  and  destroy  the  man  whoso 
life  has  been  laid  at  her  feet— such  a  wom- 
an as  I  loved  years  ago." 

"Nor  can  I,"  said  Harry.  "Does  your 
story  concern  a  woman  who  has  deceived 
you,  Hugh?" 

"You  shall  hear,"  he  replied.  'The  words 
will  blister  my  lips;  but  you  shall  know 
the  story  of  my, love  and  my  disgrace." 

THE    STORY. 

"I  have  told  you  before,"  said  Hugh  In- 
glis, "the  story  of  my  life.  My  father  died 
when  I  was  quite  young,  leaving  my  moth- 
er a  small  fortune,  which  was  to  be  mine 
at  her  death.  She,  anxious  for  me  that 
I  should  make  my  way  in  the  world,  de- 
prived herself  almost  of  the  common  needs 
of  life,  to  make  me  what  she  called  a  gen- 
tleman, I  was  sent  to  school;  then  I  was 
placed  with  an  architect— my  mother  be- 
lieving architecture  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
professions.  She  died  when  I  was  elgiiieen; 
at  twenty,  I  found  myself  in  London,  with 
an  inconie  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num, and  life  all  before  me.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  perhaps  of  all  the  professions, 
architecture  is  the  most  overdone.  What 
chance  had  I— lone,  poor  and  friendless— in 
London?  I  fought  my  way  bravely  for  one 
year.  If  I  did  not  earn  much,  at  least  1 
lost  nothing.  The  second  year  I  fell  into 
bad  hands.  A  speculator,  one  Christopher 
Adams,  persuaded  me  to  draw  my  little 
capital  of  two  thousand  pounds  out  of  the 
funds  and  invest  it  in  some  company  which 
he  had  started,  that  was  to  pay  twenty  per 
cent.  I  did  so,  and  the  next  year  my  in- 
come was  more  than  doubled.  You  will  see 
afterward  why  I  mention  this.  Th.it  same 
year  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  heft'l  me. 
Sir  Peter  Hamlyn,  of  Leybrldge,  asked  me 
to  superintend  some  changes  that  he  in- 
tended making  in  the  Hall. 

"I  need  not  dwell  upon  details— I  went 
there.  In  the  neighboring  village  of  Mont- 
rose was  a  large  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies,  kept  by  Madame  St.  George,  a 
French  lady.  '  , ,      , 

Hugh  Inglis  paused  suddenly.  He  went 
to  a  box  that  stood  In  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  from  it  he  took  a  small  ebony 
case.  He  placed  it  upon  the  table  and  un- 
locked it.  Harry  Healde,  bending  over  him. 
saw  that  It  contained  a  sm.ill  parcel, 
carefully  wrapped  up  In  silver  paper.  Hugh 
opened  "it,  and  there  lay  a  tress  of  hair,  so 
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soft  and  shining,  so  bright  and  glossy,  so 
marvelous  in  color  and  fine  In  texture  that 
Harry  cried  out  with  delight: 

"What    wonderful    hair!" 

"Yes,"  said  his  friend,  quietly ;  "1  will  hold 
it  in  my  hand  while  I  tell  you  my  story. 
While  I  was  working  at  Sir  Peter's.  1 
lodged  at  Montrose,  in  the  house  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  whose  little  girl  was  at  school 
with  Madame  St.  George,  and  one  May  day, 
Harry,  when  the  flowers  were  blooming, 
and  the  mavis  singmg  in  the  trees,  that 
little  girl.  May  Davis,  came  home,  and  with 
her  came  a  young  governess  who  h;id  noc 
been  long  at  the  school,  Aurora  Brooke. 

"Does  that  name  strike  you?  Aurora!  the 
beauty  of  the  goddess  of  the  morning; 
bright,  fresh,  radiant  and  dazzling  was  as 
nothing  to  the  loveliness  of  the  girl  who 
bore  her  name!  This  is  a  tress  of  her  hair, 
and  it  crowned  the  fairest  head  on  earth. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  summer  skies, 
and  brighter  than  the  stars;  her  lips  were 
red  and  ripe,  and  beautiful  as  the  lips  of 
Venus  when  she  rose  in  all  the  witchery  of 
her  lovliness  from  the  white  sea-foam.  She 
had  the  face  of  a  Circean  queen,  of  a 
heathen  goddess.  too  fair  for  mortal 
woman. 

"And,  Harry,  besides  that,  besides  the 
bright,  dazzling  beauty  such  as  woman 
never  wore,  she  had  a  thousand  charms. 
Her  tall,  slender  figure  was  full  of  grace 
and  harmony.  When  she  moved,  my  eyes 
followed  her  with  the  same  sensation  of 
vague,  delicious  happiness  as  thrilled  me 
when, my  ears  followed  an  exquisite  strain 
"of  music.  She  had  a  voice  sweeter  than 
the  cooing  of  a  ring-dove— a  low.  silvery, 
nappy  laugh,  a  quickness  and  wit  that  1 
have    never    known. 

"When  I  first  saw  her,  she  stood  under 
an  apple-tree  that  was  in  full  bloom;  her 
radiant  face  was  raised,  her  beautiful  head 
thrown  back,  her  round,  white  arms 
stretched  out  to  gather  the  pink  and  white 
.blossoms.  In  that  moment,  Harry.  I  loved 
lior.  I  was  charmed,  dazzled,  fascinated. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  introduced  me  to 
her. 

"There  is  something  in  first  love  like 
genius— its  touch  Is  fire,  its  strength 
sublime  Before  that  evening  ended  1  had 
sworn  to  myself  that  I  would  win  her  or 
die. 

"As  the  summer  days  passed  on  we  grew 
more  and  more  intimate.  She  came  often 
to  the  farm-house  with  the  child  and  I 
never  left  her  side.  I  used  to  meet  her,  to 
waylay  her  to  watch  for  her.  Ah,  Harry! 
had  she  asked  me  to  die  for  her,  I  should 
have  done  so. 

"One  June  evening  we  stood  together  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  flowering  limes  in  the 
clover  meadow.  The  sun  shone  full  upon 
her.  making  her  beauty  so  bright  it  almost 
binded  me 

•  What  is  your  name?'  I  asked,  suddenly, 
looking  up  into  the  face  1  worshiped.  'May 
always  calls  you  Miss  Brooke." 

"  'My  name?  she  said,  with  that  low,  de- 
licious laugh  that  used  to  make  my  heart 
thrill  'It  is  what  you  would  call  nonsensi- 
cal. My  mother  was  a  French  woman,  and 
I  am  called  Aurora.' 

"There  came  to  my  mind,  then,  some 
grand  romance  or  poem  I  had  read,  of  a 
grorgeous,  golden-haired  woman,  called  'La 
Belle  Aurora.'  I  cannot  remember  how  it 
happened,  but  a  few  minutes  afterward  I 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
"No  man  was  ever  so  madly,  so  blindly. 


so  deeply  in  love.  When  her  beautiful  lips 
whispered  one  word  to  me,  and  I  clasped 
her  in  my  arms,  1  wonder  that  sheer  ex- 
cess of  happiness  did  not  kill  me.  She 
promisi'd  to  be  my  wife  as  soon  as  I  liked, 
declaring  she  detested  her  present  life,  and 
should  joyfully  leave  it.  1  lived  in  a  trance 
ot  happiness.  Harry.  I  nover  stopped  to 
think  whether  the  woman  I  loved  was  good, 
whether  she  was  religious,  what  were  her 
primiples.  I  only  knew  she  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  houri.  and  1  worshiped  her.  One 
thing— you  will  know  afterward  why  I  men- 
tion it— one  thing  struck  me,  she  never 
wearied  of  talking  about  the  world,  the 
world  of  fashion  and  gayety.  She  longed 
,  for  brightness,  for  amusement,  for  dress 
and  jewels;  never— ah.  me!  never  for  love. 
1  remember  the  day  on  which  I  spoke  to 
her  of  our  future,  telling  her  what  my  in- 
come was.  and  how  I  hoped  to  increase  it. 

"  'You  will  be  rich  in  time.  Hugh.'  she 
said;  'I  must  have  all  I  want,  you  know.' 

"With  passionate  words  and  passionate 
kisses,  1  promised  her  she  should  have  all 
her  heart  desired,  and  one  September  day, 
when  the  rich  tints  of  autumn  glowed  in 
the  woods,  Aurora  Brooke  became  my  wife, 
and  I  took  her  to  the  little  home  I  had  pre- 
pared  for  her  on   the.  outskirts  of   London. 

"For  six  months  I  lived  in  Paradise.  I 
loved  my  wife  as  woman  was  never  loved 
before,  and  she  seemed  just  as  happy.  I 
did  exceed  my  means;  my  income  alto- 
gether was  not  more  than  five  hundred  a 
year;  I  lived  for  that  one  year  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand.  She  was  so  beautiful,  1 
could  not  refuse  her  jewels  and  rich 
dresses.  I  could  not  bear  for  her  to  walk 
in  the  streets,  where  every  man's  eye 
should  linger  on  her  lovely  face.  I  bought 
a  carriage  that  she  might  drive  in  the  park. 
I  would  have  coined  my  heart's  blood  into 
money  to  have  pleased   my   'Belle  Aurora.' 

"Six  months  in  Paradise— then  came  the 
fall— the  fiery  sword  that  barred  by  Kden 
for  evermore.  The  company  in  which  my 
money  had  all  been  invested,  and  which 
was  to  pay  a  wonderful  percentage,  failed, 
and  at  one  blow  I  was  completely  ruined. 
My  home,  with  all  its  luxuries,  my  wife's 
pretty  carriage,  her  jeweLs— even  the  i^retty 
little  knickknacks  that  she  had  lavished 
money  upon— everything  we  had  in  the 
world  was  taken  from  us;  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  when  I  lost  my  fortune  my 
business  went  with  it.  No  one  cared  to  em- 
ploy 'Inglis  the  bankrupt.'  I  took  mv  wife 
to  cheap  furnished  lodgings  in  Pimlico.  and 
there  we  endured  privations  such  as  I  had 
never  dreamed  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  my 
Belle  Aurora. 

"I  prayed  her  to  be  patient,  telling  her 
that  in  time  I  would  redeem  all— it  was  in 
vain.  The  lovely  face  grew  sad  and  discon- 
tented, there  came  a  plaintive  ring  in  the 
silvery  voice. 

"1  tried  my  best  to  comfort  her.  I  asked 
her  to  help  and  cheer  me;  that  with  a  few 
bright  words  from  her,  I  should  soon  take 
courage  and  redeem  my  position.  I  did 
more  than  that,  Harry;  we  were  very  poor; 
my  purse  was  almost  empty— yet  for  her  I 
provided  dainties  and  amusements,  while  I 
half  starved. 

"In  vain,  all  in  vain.  She  longed  for  what 
I  could  not  give.  She  wanted  jewels,  she 
wanted  her  carriage,  her  box  at  the  opera, 
and  I.  Heaven  help  me,  could  give  her  none 
of  these  things. 

"I  resolved  at  last  to  go  to  Canada,  be- 
lieving  T   shouhcl    pinspor   there.     I   told   her 
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so  at  breakfast-time  one  morning.  I  was 
out  all  day.  When  I  returned  home  in  the 
evening,  sanguine  and  hopeful,  what  do  you 
think  greeted  me?" 

Harry  Healde  drew  nearer  to  his  friend, 
for  the  livid  tinge  of  death  seemed  to  pass 
over  the  face  of  Hugh  Inglis. 

••Stand  aside.  Harry,"  he  said;  "  let  me 
have  all  the  air  I  can,  even  though  it  be  as 
hot  as  the  breath  of  a  furnace.  What  do 
you  think  greeted  me  when  I  reached 
home?  I  went  to  our  room,  where  we  sat, 
where  she  always  waited  for  me.  •!  called 
•Aurora.'  and  there  was  no  reply. 

••  "Aurora,"  I  cried  again,  and  the  sweet 
voice  that  had  been  used  to  say,  'I  am  here, 
Hugh,'  was  mute. 

"The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  light  the 
lamp,  and  look  around  the  room.  On  the 
table  lay  a  small  glove,  one  she  had  been 
wearing;  near  it  a  long  blue  ribbon  that  I 
had  often  seen  in  her  golden  hair;  a  book, 
with  the  page  turned  down;  a  faded  flower, 
that  yesterday  she  had  worn.  Where  was 
she? 

"Gone  out  to  make  purchases,  I  thought, 
and  turned  to  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece to  see  the  time. 

"Heaven  help  me!  There  lay  a  letter  in 
her  handwriting  addressed  to  me.  'A  note 
to  explain  her  absence,'  1  thought,  and 
opened  it  carelessly.  It  was  a  long  and 
closely  written  letter. 

"  'Our  marriage  was  a  great  mistake! 
You  never  asked  me  before  marriage, 
Hugh,'  she  said,  'what  my  belief  is.  over 
religion  or  anything  else.  Perhaps  I  shall 
startle  you.  I  have  no  religion  save  that  of 
pleasing  myself  and  doing  the  best  1  can 
for  myself.  Remember,  in  my  veins  runs  the 
blood  of  a  race  who  are  learning  to  live 
without  what  men  call  religion.  Voltaire 
raised  the  flag.  Frenchmen  by  the  thou- 
sands ranged  themselves  under  it.  I  do  not 
believe  in  religion.  I  do  not  believe  In  so- 
cial institutions,  as  they  now  stand.  I  do 
not  believe  in  marriage,  or  in  the  binding  of 
the  marriage  vow.  Our  marriage  was  a 
mistake;  let  me  tell  you  briefly  why.  1 
love  luxurv— I  must  have  it;  beautiful  wom- 
en like  mvself  are  created  to  enjoy  it.  I 
want  what  vou  can  never  give  me.  I  can- 
not wear  thread  gloves  and  cotton  dresses, 
and  dust  rooms  like  a  patient  Griselda. 
Give  me  the  true  fire  of  life— a  short  life 
and  a  merry  one.  Candidly  speaking.  I  dis- 
like all  quiet,  domestic  virtues;  so  our  maCj 
riage  was  a  mistake.  I  did  not  understand 
your  position;  I  believed  you  wealthy,  and 
you   are   not.  ^,  ,        _    , 

"That  much  granted,  the  next  thing  I  do 
is  to  break  the  bonds  asunder.  I  will  not 
believe  I  am  bound  to  you  for  life.  If  an 
engagement  of  any  kind  does  not  suit  me.  1 
break  it.  Now,  bv  my  own  act  and  deed, 
of  my  own  free  will.  I  break  my  engage- 
ment with  vou.  I  can  no  longer  live  In  pov- 
erty and  privation.  1  am  free,  and  you  are 
free-  do  not  try  to  find  me.  I  tell  you  can- 
didly I  am  going  .to  make  a  brighter,  gayer 
life  for  myself,  so  to  seek  me  will  be  use- 
less 1  thank  vou  for  all  you  have  done  lor 
me  and  shall  be  always  In  thought,  your 
affectionate  friend.  ..  ,^^,^^^^, 

•That  was  the  letter,  Harry,  word  for 
word— wicked,  blasphemous,  unwomanly. 
This  believer  In  Voltaire,  this  woman  who 
scorned  religion,  who  scoffed  at  the  sancti- 
ty of  marriage,  was  the  beautiful  girl  with 


angel   face   whom   I   had   believed  pure  and 
innocent   as  a   white-winged   dove. 

"I  went  mad.  For  days  and  nights  1 
wandered  through  London  streets,  looking 
for  Aurora.  I  stood  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatres;  I  watched  in  the  parks;  1  never 
rested  one  moment,  and  it  was  all  in  vain.  I 
set  detectives  to  trace  her;  used  to  tell 
every  policeman  I  met.  Far  and  wide  my 
loss  was  known.  Far  and  wide  I  inquired 
ever  for  a  beautiful,  golden-haired  woman 
called  Aurora.  I  came  to  my  last  penny  in 
a  few  weeks— I,  w-ho  had  been  moderately 
rich,  had  been  blessed  with  home  and  wife, 
now  found  myself  homeless,  friendless,  pen- 
niless, worse  than  dead,  Harry  Healde— ten 
thousand   times   worse   than   dead! 

"I  did  as  other  men  do  under  the  influ- 
ence of  despair.  I  drank  until  I  was  mad; 
then  I  enlisted  for  a  soldier,  and  three 
weeks  afterward  w^as  on  my  road  to  India. 
I  have  been  here  two  years,  and  I  care  so 
little  about  life,  or  anything  in  it,  I  have 
no  wish  to  return,  no  wish  to  grasp  the 
fortune  left  me.  I  shall  never  be  happy  in 
this   world   again." 

"She  was  a  wicked  woman!"  cried  Harry" 
Healde;  "wicked,  false  and  unworthy  of  an 
honest  man's  regret." 

"I  know  it."  said  Hugh.  "Dearly  as  I 
loved  her,  had  she  told  me  before  we  were 
married  what  she  wrote  to  me  afterward.  I 
would  have  flown  to  the  other  end  of  the 
world  rather  than  have  made  her  my  wife. 
Rely  upon  it,  Harry,  unless  a  woman  Is 
true  to  her  God.  she  Is  not  true  to  her  hus- 
band. False  to  Him,  she  is  false  to  all. 
Hush!  you  are  going  to  pity  me.  I  can 
brook  no  pity.  You  know  my  secret— keep 
it  from   all   others." 

Harry  sighed  deeply;  his  handsome  face 
clouded  ovei   and  grew  sad. 

"I  can  understand,"  he  replied,  "that  life 
has  nothing  to  offer  to  you;  still,  you  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  wealth.  What 
shall  you  do?" 

"I  shall  leave  the  regiment,  and  return 
to  England,  "  he  replied.  "There  I  will  set- 
tle my  affairs;  there  I  will  devote  my  life 
to  one  object." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Harry. 

"The  Hnding  of  my  wife.  I  will  search 
Fii.'gland  through.  1  will  never  rest,  sum- 
iTier  or  winter,  night  or  day.  I  will  set  the 
cleverest  men  in  England  to  track  her.  1 
will  spend  all  my  wealth  if  needful,  but  1 
will  find  her  at  last." 

"And   then?"  said  Handsome  Harry. 

For  all  answers  Hugh  Inglis  raised  his 
right  hand,  his  face  grew  dark  and  stern, 
his  eyes  flashed  fire,  his  white  lips  quivered 
with    passion,    then    grew    strangely    still. 

"Then."  he  replied.  "I  swear,  when  I  find 
her,  no  matter  when,  no  matter  where,  no 
matter  how— when  I  find  her,  I  will  kill  her. 
Harry  Healde!  I  swear  it.  and  1  am  one  of 
those  who  keep  a  vow  at  any  risk.  I  shall 
certainly    keep   this." 

"Heaven  grant  you  may  never  find  her!" 
cried   Harry. 

"I  shall  find  her,"  interrupted  Hugh  In- 
glis. "My  Instinct  tells  me  so.  How,  [ 
can  pretty  well  guess.  She  will  have  sunk 
low  In  Infamy;  she  will  have  had  wealth 
and  luxuries,  no  matter  what  price  she  has 
paid  for  them.  She  Is  so  beautiful  that  no 
man  could  resist  her.  1  shall  not  look  for 
her  among  pure  and  good  women.  I  shall 
seek  her  In  the  haunts  of  sin.  In  the  flaring' 
lights  of  the  streets— not  under  the  shelter 
of  a  homoT  and  when  I  have  found  her.  she 
shall  do  no  more  harm,   no  more  mischief. 
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She  shall  sin  no  more.  I  will  slay  her, 
when  I  find  her." 

'Do  not  talk  so,  Hugh,"  cried  his  friend; 
"you  frighten  me.  She  was— she  must  be  a 
wicked  woman;  but  remember  she  is  your 
wife.     She  should  be  sacred  to  you." 

The  white,  set  face  grew  more  rigid. 

"Because  of  that,"  he  interrupted,  "be- 
cause she  was  my  wife,  and  has  dishonored 
me,  for  that  reason  will  I  slay  her,  And  her 
when  I  may.  To  find  her  I  will  leave  India, 
I  will  go  home,  I  will  lavish  gold,  and  then 
I  will  give  every  thought,  every  action  of 
my  life  to  this  end  and  to  no  other." 

His  words  died  away  in  a  deep-drawn 
sigh. 

"It  has  come  too  late,  Harry!"  he  cried, 
"too  late.  Had  I  been  rich  four  years  ago, 
I  might  have  kept  her  with  me,  and  have 
made  her  good.    Now  it  is  all  too  late." 

Before  Harry  could  reply  a  shadow  fell 
across  the  entrance  of  the  tent;  looking 
up  they  saw  Colonel  Sefton  there. 

"Is  the  news  I  hear  of  you  true,  Inglis?" 
he  asked. 

"Quite  true,  colonel,"  answered  Hugh; 
"my  uncle  is  dead,  and  has  left  me  two 
millions  of  money." 

Colonel  Sefton  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"Two  millions!"  he  said.  "What  a  valu- 
able uncle.  Inglis— what  a  fortune!  Do  you 
intend  to  remain  in  the  regiment?'? 

"No."  was  the  reply.  "I  have  something 
to  do  in  England,  and  I  am  going  home." 

"For  a  man  who  has  succeeded  to  such 
a  fortune  as  that.  '  thought  the  colonel  to 
himself,  "he  looks  the  most  melancholy 
picture  I  ever  beheld." 

"Were  you  much  attached  to  your  uncle, 
Inglis?"   asked  the  colonel. 

"I  never  saw  him  but  once,  sir.  and  have 
no  recollection  of  his  face." 

"You  are  a  lucky  fellow,"  said  Colonel 
Sefton.  with  a  sigh  "When  do  you  wish  to 
leave,  Inglis?" 

"Soon  a,>>  my  papers  are  made  out,  sir," 
was   the  answer. 

"Are  you  going  to  England  to  be  mar- 
ried?" asked  the  officer,  with  a  smile. 

The  face  of  Hugh  Inglis  grew  dark  as 
night. 

"I  am  not,  sir."  he  replied,  hastily.  "I 
am  going  to  seek  for  a  person  to  whom  I 
owe  a  debt  that  I  wish  to  pay." 

"Well,    rely    upon   me,  '    said    the   colonel. 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  to  hasten  your  depar- 
ture. Were  I  in  your  place,  Inglis,  I  shouid 
look  a  little  more  lively  over  the  matter." 

The  coloned  walked  away,  and  the  news 
spread.  Was  there  ever  such  a  thing 
known?  Private^  Hugh  Inglis  had  a  for- 
tune of  two   millions  left   him! 

The  day  came  when  every  preparation 
was  finished,  and  Harry  Healde  stood  by 
his  friend's  side  on  board  the  steamer, 
wailing  for  it  to  start. 

"You  will  not  let  me  purchase  your  free- 
dom, then,  Harry?  '  said  Hugh.  "You  will 
nut  come  to  England,  and  let  me  make  your 
fortune    there?" 

"No,  '  replied  Harry,  resolutely,  "I  will 
not.  With  my  own  hands  I  will  carve  out 
my  own  fortune:  then  I  will  go  home,  and 
we    may    be    comrades    once   more.'' 

"You  promise  me.  though,  to  remember 
that  while  I  have  a  guinea,  half  of  it  is 
yours?  '   s;iid  Hugh. 

"I  will  write  to  you  if  I  get  into  trouble,  ' 
was  ih.-  reply.  "And.  Hugh,  dear  old 
friend— dear  old  comrade— we  shall  part 
now  in  live  minutes.  Up  there,  abckve  the 
heat-clouds— above     the     bright     blue — the 


calm  heavens  are  shining  down  upon  you. 
Ah!  promise  me,  by  the  hope  you  have  of 
one  day  being  there,  promise  me  you  will 
give  up  and  renounce  the  vengeance  you 
have  sworn  against  that  unhappy  woman!  ' 
"Never!  '  cried  Hugh  Inglis.  "That  is  the 
signal  for  starting.  Give  me  your  hand 
again,  Harry.  Never!  Good-bye.  These 
are  my  last  words  to  you;  I  am  going  to 
England  to  find  her;  and  when  she  is  found, 
I  will  slay  her,  surely  as  she  has  slain  me!" 


PART   THE   FIRST. 

THE    .SEARCH. 


CHAPTER     I. 

Lady  Francis  Hylton  had  risen  early  in 
the  fair  May  morning  on  which  our  story 
opens.  The  sun  shone  so  brightly,  the 
birds  sung  so  sweetly,  and  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers  was  so  overpowering,  no  one 
could  remain  in  the  house.  The  wood- 
bines were  tapping  at  the  bedroom  win- 
dows, the  roses  were  nodding  In  at  the 
porch,  the  world  of  flowers  was  up  and 
active.  Such  a  May  morning  as  Shakes- 
peare and  Milton  must  have  known,  for 
the  "dew  lay  upon  the  upland  lawn,"  and 
"the  May  buds  ope'd  their  golden  eyes." 
And  there  was  something  brignter  than  the 
sunshine,  sweeter  than  the  flowers,  more 
golden  than  the  buds  of  May.  Lady 
Frances  thought  this  fair  morning  would 
surely  bring  her  a  letter  from  her  lover, 
and  she  was  longing  for  it. 

"I  will  not  wake  mamma,  '  said  the  young 
girl,  "let  her  sleep  while  she  may;  waking 
only  brings  her  sorrow;  but  I  will  go  down 
into  the  garden  and  watch  for  the  post- 
man  there." 

She  was  Lady  Frances  Hylton,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess  Neville.  \et  she 
dressed  herself  without  the  help  of  a  lady's 
maid,  and  the  dress  she  wore  was  of  the 
plainest.  A  young  girl,  not  more  than 
eighteen,  longing  to  be  in  the  sun-lighted 
garden  when  her  lover's  letter  came;  yet 
the  fair  young  head  was  bowed  for  many 
long  minutes  before  she  left  the  room, 
asking  Heaven  to  bless  the  day,  poor  child, 
that  was  to  be  so  sorrowful  to  her. 

Then,  down  the  stairs,  through  the  hall, 
and  out  into  the  fresh,  pure,  morning  air, 
a  smile  bright  as  a  sunbeam  playing  round 
her  beautiful  lips.  She  walks  down  the 
long  avenue  of  blossoming  limes,  past  the 
grove  of  firs,  from  which  the  house  had 
taken  its  name,  to  the  small  white  gate 
which   opened  into  the  high-road. 

\\  hile  Lady  Frances  Hyiion  stands 
watching  there,  on  this  the  last  happy 
morning  of  her  life,  the  sun  shines  down 
upon  her,  and  shows  one  of  the  most 
charming  pictures  that  artist  ever 
dreamed. 

She  is  not  beautiful,  according  to  the 
rules  of  art;  she  has  no  chiseled  Greek 
face,  no  regular  teatures:  men  would  not 
rave  about  her,  or  women  envy  her;  she 
was  no  Circe,  charming  men  to  madness 
with  her  smiles;  but  the  sunshine  shows  a 
noble  face,  full  of  thought  and  dreamy 
poetry,  with  calm,  serene  brows,  and 
eyes  by  turns  bright  and  dreamy, 
dark  blue,  with  long  lashes;  and  the  fair 
hair  that  crowns  her  graceful  head  is 
smooth  and  shining  as  ttie  wing  of  a  bird. 
Slie  is  the  thorough  type  of  a  pure  young 
English  girl,  the  thorough  type  of  the 
true  patrician.  The  woman  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  nobles.    Aristociat  is  written 
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on  the  white  brow— on  the  delicate,  refined 
face.  Her  neck  is  whiter  than  snow,  and 
proudly  arched;  her  figure  is  beautiful,  tall, 
and  slender,  like  a  white  lily;  every  mo- 
tion replete  with  dignity  and  ease.  Had 
you  met  Lady  Frances  Hylton  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert  you  would  have  recognized  her 
at  once  as  an   English   lady   nobly  born. 

As  she  stood,  shading  her  face  with  her 
white  hqind  from  the  sun,  her  dress  of  fine 
black  crepe  flowing  around  her,  she  would 
have  furnished  the  loveliest  model  for  an 
artist's  pencil.  I  like  to  linger  over  her 
there,  for  it  was  the  last  bright  hour  of 
the  girl's  life.  A  bird  was  singing  sweetly 
in  one  of  the  tall  trees;  she  listened  to  its 
music  with  a  smile. 

"The  bird  is  singing,"  she  said,  to  her- 
self, "of  my  love  and  me;  yet  all  the  music 
ever  sung  would  fall  short  in  telling  of 
that.  Why  do  1  love  him  so  dearly— my 
love,  who  is  a  king  among  men?  Why  so 
stately,  yet  so  kind?  Wh©  has  so  beauti- 
ful a  face,  and  so  noble  a  heart?  Who  so 
kind,  so  tender,  and  so  true?  What  will 
his  letter  tell  me  to-day?  What  will  he 
say?  Sing  on,  little  bird;  sing  of  my  love 
and  me." 

There  was  no  postman  in  sight.  She  gath- 
ered some  golden  May  buds,  on  which  the 
dew  shone  like  pearls.  She  sat  down  on 
the  violet  bank,  and  made  them  into  a 
gorgeous  bouquet,  and  all  the  time  she  was 
singing  some  sweet,  low  song  of  her  love 
and   her  knight  who  was  tender   and  true. 

Singing  in  the  sunshine,  playing  with 
flowers,  smiling  at  the  bird's  music,  with 
the  heaviest  trouble  life  could  bring  hang- 
ing over  her  head:  rejoicing  In  her  youth, 
when  that  youth  was  to  be  blighted;  re- 
joicing in  her  love,  when  her  love  was  to 
be  betrayed. 

"What  will  he  say  to  me?"  she  mur- 
mured again.  "Tell  me  that  I  am  fairest 
and  dearest,  that  he  is  coming  home  soon, 
and  then— mamma  looks  better,  and  we 
shall  tell  her  our  secret.  Oh,  life!  oh,  love! 
how  sweet  you  are!  Well  may  the  sun 
shine;  the  world,  with  love  to  Drighten  it, 
is  heaven!" 

At  last  from  the  high-road  came  the  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  postman's  horn,  and  the 
girl's  pure  face  flushed,  as  though  her 
lover  himself  were  near. 

She  saw  him  leaving  a  packet  of  letters 
with  the  servant  at  the  gate,  then  hastened 
to  claim  her  own.  It  was  worth  a  king's 
ransom  to  see  the  light  that  flashed  in  her 
eyes,  the  happiness  that  brightened  her 
as  the  sun  brightens  flowers.  There  were 
letters  for  the  Countess  of  Neville— one, 
two,  three;  then  the  handwriting  she  knew 
so  well,  the  letter  she  had  been  longing  for, 
addressed  to— 

"The  Lady  Frances  Hylton, 
"The   Firs, 

"Near  Linsley." 

She  took  it  from  among  the  others,  clasp- 
ing it  gently  in  her  hands,  pressing  her 
sweet  lips  upon  it  as  though  it  were  living 
and  conscious. 

"Where  shall  I  go  to  read  it?"  she  said; 
"where  the  sun  Is  brightest  and  the  flowers 
are  sweetest." 

She  sat  down  near  a  large  rose-tree,  tears 
tt  happiness  shining  In  her  blue  eyes,  her 
lips  quivering  as  they  smiled.  She  opened 
the  precious  letter  that  she  had  longed  for; 
it   was  closely   written. 

"I  knew  It  would  be  a  long  one,"  she 
said;   "the  last   three  have  been  so  brief." 


Heaven  help  her!  It  would  have  been 
better  for  her  could  she  have  died  with  it 
unread— could  she  have  died  as  the  butter- 
flies do,  amid  sunshine  and  flowers,  with 
faith  and  love  warm  in  her  heart. 

She  read  slowly  a  few  words,  then,  with 
a  wondering  look  on  her  face,  read  just 
as  slowly  the  same  words  over  again.  Then 
the  delicate  rose-leaf  color  faded;  her  lips 
grew  white,  he»-  face  ghastly,  her  eyes 
grew  wild  and  dim.  The  letter  dropped, 
and  she  threw  out  her  hands  as  though 
seeking  to  save  herself  from  some  terrible 
blow. 

She  sat  for  some  minutes  stunned  and 
bewildered,  as  one  who  has  received  a 
death  wound,  then  she  took  up  the  letter 
and  read  it  again. 

"It  cannot  be  true!"  she  cried,  raising  her 
tortured  face  to  the  shining  skies;  "it  can- 
not be  true!  God  is  too  just  and  too  merci- 
ful!    He   would  not   let  me  suffer  so!  " 

Nevertheless  it  was  true.  The  letter  had 
been  written  by  her  lover.  Lord "Elesmere 
of  Creighton,  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  pure,  deep  love  of  her  heart— 
the  man  who  had  wooed  her  here  amid 
summer  trees  and  flowers,  who  had  told 
her  that  he  loved  her  better  than  all  the 
world  beside,  and  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  And  the  letter  said — oh,  cruel  words! 
— that  he  hated  himself  while  he  wrote; 
that  he  hated  himself  for  his  folly  and  his 
weakness;  but  that  if  she  would  release 
him  from  his  promise  she  would  be  the 
most  generous  of  women. 

"I  never  was  worthy  of  you,  Frances," 
he  wrote,  "still  I  believed  until  lately  that 
I  loved  you  with  the  deepest  love  of  my 
heart;  now  I  know  that  I  was  mistaken, 
that  my  affection  for  you  was  a  calm, 
reverential  friendship,  such  as  I  shall  feel 
until  I  die.  Better  to  know  this  before 
marriage  than  after. 

"I  did  ask  you,  Frances,  to  be  my  wife; 
now  if  you  say  that  pledge  must  be- kept, 
it  shall.  I  leave  my  fate  in  your  hands, 
but  if  you  release  me  we  shall  both  be  the 
happier  for  it.  I  believed  I  loved  you  with 
a  lover's  love  until— well,  let  me  speak 
plainly— I  have  met  one  who  has  taken  my 
heart  from  you. 

"Think  of  me  as  you  will.  I  am  vile,  un- 
worthy; yet— oh,  believe  me! — even  this  is 
better  than  that  after  marriage  we  should 
find  out  there  has  been  a  mistake.  You 
have  all  my  reverence.  You  are  the  noblest 
of  women,  and  my  fate  I  leave  with  you. 
If  you  say  to  me  'come,'  I  come,  Frances, 
never  to  leave  you  more." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  in  such  words 
as  those.  He  had  believed  he  loved  her,  he 
had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  he  had  gone 
away  intending  to  keep  that  promise,  and 
now  what  had  happened?  He  had  met  some 
one  whom  he  loved  better,  and  told  her  so 
honestly. 

Yet  he  was  neither  weak  of  will  nor  light 
of  fancy,  this  young  lord,  who  possessed  a 
face  like  that  of  the  Knight  Lancelot,  with 
the  chivalry  of  King  Arthur.  He  was 
neither   wanting  in  honor  nor  truth. 

"What  kind  of  woman  can  she  be  who 
has  taken  him  from  me?"  the  young  girl 
murmured  to  herself.  "Ah,  dear  Heaven, 
that  I  were  fairer  of  face,  he  would  not 
have   left   me   then!" 

The  sun  shone  on  her  in  cruel  mockery; 
its  warmth  and  light  had  faded.  The  sweet- 
ness had  suddenly  left  the  flowers;  a  black 
funereal  pall  hung  over  the  world  that  had 
one   short  hour   ago  seemed  so  fair. 
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"L  must  let  him  go,"  moaned  the  girl. 
"I  must  give  him  his  freedom,  though  it 
costs  me  my  life!" 

She  tried  to  rise  and  return  to  the  house 
she  had  quitted  so  lately,  with  love  in  her 
eyes  and  song  on  her  lips,  but  her  strength 
failed  her.  She  Hung  herself  down  among 
the  sweet  summer  blossoms,  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  crouching  under  the 
rose-tree,  and  there  she  wept  with  a  pas- 
sion of  tears. 

The  calm,  pitying  heavens  shone  down 
upon  her,  the  little  birds  sang  of  love  im- 
mortal and  happiness  that  never  dies;  it 
seemed  even  as  though  the  dew-larten  roses 
bent   over   her  in   sweet   compassion. 

Then,  whenjthe  passionate  tears  and  sobs 
died  away  from  sheer  exhaustion,  she  rose 
and  returned  to  tne  house.  The  servant 
who  admitted  her  started  in  surprise  at 
the  wan,  ghastly  face.  Could  that  be  the 
stately,  radiant  young  mistress,  who,  an 
hour  ago,    had  sung  amid  the  tlowers? 

Straight  to  her  own  room  went  the  Lady 
Frances  Hylton.  The  golden  May  buds  fell 
unheeded  from  her  listless  hands.  She 
went  to  her  writing-table,  and  opened  her 
desk. 

A  thousand  words  came  to  her— words  of 
burning  love  and  sorrowing  reproach; 
words  that  would  most  probably  have 
brought  him  back  to  her  side,  and  have 
kept  him  there;  but  she  drove  them  proud- 
ly back. 

On  the  clear  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  firm 
hand,  she  wrote: 

■'I  release  you.    God  send  yt>u  happiness." 
With  the  same  firm  hand  she  addressed 
her  letter  to— 

"Lord   Elesmere, 

"The  Royal  Hotel, 

"Bath." 

"I  must  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
change,"  she  said,  ringing  the  bell.  When 
it  was  answered,  she  gave  the  letter  to  the 
servant,  bidding  her  take  it  at  once  to  the 
post. 

Then  Lady  Frances  opened  the  pretty  lit- 
tle memorandum  book  that  lay  near  her, 
and  against  May  the  thirteenth  she  wrote: 
"The  day  I  died." 

So  began  the  complications  that  involved 
five  people  in  surely  the  strangest  fate 
that  ever  fell  to  human  lot. 


CHAPTER     II. 

Time  had  been  when  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess Neville  were  foremost  in  the  gay  world, 
when  they  led  the  fashions,  took  prece- 
dence in  all  gayety— when  they  gave  the 
grandest  fetes,  the  best  balls,  and  the  most 
magniiicent  dinner  parties  in  London. 
•  Earl  Neville  was  rich,  but  he  lived  up  to 
the  full  amount  of  his  income.  There  were 
times  when  his  wife  suggested  that  he 
should  retrench;  but  he  laughed  at  the 
notion. 

"There  was  no  need,"  he  said;  "for  when 
his  only  son.  Viscount  Hylton,  came  of  age 
he  would  give  an  ample  fortune  to  his 
sister." 

So  that  for  many  long  years  the  Nevilles 
were  perhaps  the  most  popular  people  in 
England.  Castle  Holte.  their  principal  resi- 
dence, was  crowded  with  visitors;  and  no 
magnificence,  no  expense,  was  spared  in 
entertaining  them.  During  these  years 
Lady  Frances  Hylton  was  at  school  in  I 
Paris.  Neither  the  earl  nor  the  countess 
cared  to  have  a  governess  and   the  para- 


phernalia of  a  schoolroom  at  Castle  Holte, 
so  their  only  daughter  was  sent  to  a  Paris- 
ian boarding  school. 

"When  she  is  seventeen,"  Lord  Neville 
would  say  to  his  wife,  "she  must  come 
home  and  go  to  court.  She  is  sure  to 
marry   well;   she  is   a    beautiful  girl.  ' 

But  before  Lady  Frances  had  reached 
her  seventeenth  year  a  cloud  had  over- 
shadowed the  house  of  Neville.  The  only 
son  and  heir,  Lord  Hylton,  died  suddenly 
at  Nice,  of  fever— died  before  father  or 
mother  had  time  to  reach  him,  aione,  and 
almost  unknown;  and  Lord  Neville,  his 
distracted  father,  awoke  suddenly  to  the 
conviction  that  at  his  death  the  estates, 
and  the  large  income  derived  from  them, 
would  pass  from  him,  leaving  his  wife  and 
daughter  without  any  other  resource  than 
the  six-hundred  per  annum  that  belonged 
to  Lady  Neville  from  her  marriage  settlt;- 
ments.  The  knowledge  of  it  almost  dazed 
him.-  He  had  intended  his  daughter  to 
shine  first  among  the  patrician  daugnters 
of  England;  he  had  intended  her  to  marry 
well— to  add  to  the  honors  of  his  house  by 
a  union  with  one  or  other  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  land.   . 

And  now,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  he  saw  all 
his  plans,  all  his  hopes,  wrecked.  At  his 
death  both  title  and  estates  would  pass  to 
the  next  of  kin,  an  otticer  in  the  army, 
who  had  long  been  known  and  celebrated 
for  his  meanness,  his  miserly  hoarding,  and 
a  dislike  of  all  expenditure.  Small  hope 
that  such  a  man  would  behave  generously 
to  his  wife  or  his  child. 

Sixty  years  old;  too  late  for  retrench- 
ment; too  late  to  alter  the  lavisn  expendi- 
ture, to  curtail  the  almost  royal  hospitali- 
ties that  had  cost  an  enormous  fortune. 
Too  late  now,  ana  Lord  Neville  knew  it. 
Perhaps  the  shock  of  his  son's  death,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  almost  desperate 
state  of  his  affairs,  undermined  his  health. 
From  the  day  that  Edgar  Viscount  Hvl- 
ton  was  laid  to  sleep,  his  father  slowly 
faded  away.  At  first  he  paid  but  little 
heed  to  his  danger;  afterwara,  when  his 
feai-s  grew  stronger,  he  called  in  the  aid 
of  learned  physicians— it  was  again  too 
late;  the  fiat  had  gone  forlii,  his  life  could 
neither    be   saved    nor   prolonged. 

There  was  a  hurried  message  dispatched 
to  the  young  Lady  Frances.  She  was  sum- 
moned home,  and  reached  it  onlv  just  in 
time  to  hear  her  father  bless  her']  and  bid 
her   farewell. 

Then  she  realized  a  fate  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few.  She  found  that  Castle  Holte, 
the  most  luxurious  mansion  in  the  county, 
with  all  its  gorgeous  treasures  of  art,  must 
go  from  them;  that  the  glories  of  the  Ne- 
villes were  theirs  no  longer.  The  late  earl 
was  buried,  the  heir-at-law  took  possession, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  the  late 
Lord  Neville  had  died  deeply  in  debt.  To 
pay  those  debts,  to  clear  the  name  of  the 
generous  but  mistaken  man  who  had  in- 
curred them,  the  Countess  of  Neville  sac- 
rificed everything  except  her  jointure. 
When  everything  was  paid  and  arranged, 
she  found  herself  with  exactly  six  hundred 
a  year,  and  her  daughter  entirely  depend- 
ent  upon   her. 

It  was  useless  to  think  of  London  or 
Paris,  or  any  gay  city;  their  only  chance 
was  retirement  and  solitude.  Lady  Ne- 
ville looked  about  her  for  a  quiet  country 
house,  where  her  few  later  years  could  be 
spent  in  peace. 
Among    her    friends    she    numbered    the 
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>oung  Lord  Elesmere  of  Creighton.  He 
was  more  than  a  friend;  his  motner  and 
Lady  Neville  were  cousins,  so  that  in  a 
manner  he  was  a  distant  kinsman  of  her 
own.  And  now,  when  all  the  world  looked 
coldly  upon  the  countess,  when  gay  friends 
forgot  her,  and  fashionable  friends  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  at  the  mention  of  her 
name.  Lord  Klesmere  came  generously  to 
tht?  rescue. 

He  wrote,  telling  her  that  near  Creighton 
Hall,  a  pretty  little  villa,  called  The  Firs, 
-was  to  be  let;  and  The  Firs,  he  noticed, 
would  just  suit  her.  There  was  a  nice  gar- 
den, a  large  orchard,  and  pretty  pleasure 
grounds;  beside  which,  there  was  excel- 
lent  society    in   the   neighborhood. 

So  to  The  Firs  Lady  Neville  went,  and 
diound  that  Lord  Llsemere  had  prepared 
everything  for  her  comfort.  It  was  more 
Jike  going  home  than  to  exile  and  banish- 
ment from  the  scenes  she  loved  best;  and 
there  the  bereaved  lady  tried  to  find  the 
•rest  she  was  never  more  to  know.  Lord 
Elesmere  was  more  than  attentive  to  her 
—he  could  not  have  been  kinder  or  more 
devoted  to  his  own  mother.  Every  day 
baskets  of  rare  fruit,  of  hot-house  flowers, 
of  choice  game,  hampers  of  costly  wine, 
parcels  of  books  and  music  found  their  way 
from  Cieighton  Hall  to  The  Firs,  'twice 
or  thrice  in  every  week  Lord  Elesmere 
would  drive  over  to  the  little  villa,  and 
take  the  ailing,  solitary,  desolate  woman 
for  a  long  drive  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  picturesQue  county  of  Derby. 
She  grew  fond  of  him.  She  longed  for  his 
coming.  She  felt  wretched  if  he  were  long 
away.  Had  he  been  her  own  son  she  could 
not  have  clung  moie  to  his  society  and  his 
friendship.  ,    ■■     .  „. 

He  was  perfectly  disinterested,  too.  His 
generous,  chivalrous  kindness  was  the  im- 
pulse of  his  own  heart.  When  he  first  went 
to  The  Firs,  Lady  Frances  Hylton  was  not 
there;  she  had  remained  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  London,  busily  engaged  in  help- 
ing to  hasten  the  settlement  of  her  fathers 
affairs.  He  did  not  see  her  uaitil  Lady  Ne- 
ville had  been  settled  at  the  villa  some  few 
weeks.  ,      ,  .   ,  . 

Then,  one  evening  in  April,  thinking  the 
ruined,  widowed  lady  must  find  her  solitude 
very  dreai-y,  he  walked  over  to  The  Firs. 
The  first  sweet  smile  of  spring  lay  on  the 
earth:  tender  buds  were  springing  on  hedge 
and  tree;  the  green  grass  waved  in  the 
wind,  the  birds  were  beginning  to  sing; 
the  rosy  flush  of  the  spring  sky  fell  on 
ftokls  and  gardens,  until  the  world  looked 
like  a  fair  young  bride,  blushing  under  her 
lover's  gaze.  As  he  drew  near  the  house 
Lord  Elesmere  paused,  for  he  heard  the 
sound  of  a  rich,  clear,  contralto  voice  sing- 
ing one  of  the  sweetest  and  saddest  of  old 
Scotch  songs,   "The  Land  o'   the  Leal." 

Gently,  and  with  noiseless  footsteps,  he 
went  up  to  the  long  glass  window  that 
opened  on  to  the  green  lawn,  and  looking 
through,  he  saw  a  picture  that  was  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  until  all  earthly 
pictures   faded   from  it. 

Lady  Neville,  in  her  widow's  dress,  sat 
In  a  large  easy-chair  drawn  near  the  Are; 
quiet  tears  were  falling  from  her  eyes  un- 
heeded; she  was  not  weeping  or  solitaing. 
there  was  no  passion  of  sorrow  in  her  face, 
but  the  tears  fell  one  by  one  liK«'  large 
pearl  drops  on  to  the  black  crepe,  and  liiy 
plistening  there,  fn  the  faint  light  of  the 
eveningglonming  he  saw  a  young  girl  seated 
at  the  piano  singing  "T.he  Land  o'  the  Leal.  ' 


The  yellow  light  of  the  evening  skj'  fell 
upon  a  noble,  delicate  face,  a  face  that 
could  only  have  been  the  reflex  of  a  noble 
soul.  He  saw  the  serene  brow,  the  clear, 
true  eyes,  the  sweet,  proud  lips;  he  saw  a 
girl  so  refined  in  her  high-bred  beauty— 
so  thoroughly  patrician  in  face,  figure  and 
manner,  that  he  was  charmed. 

Sweet,  low,  and  clear,  the  rich  voice  rang 
out  the  words  that  never  fail  to  reach  the 
heart.  He  stood  motionless.  Then  the 
music  died  away,  and  a  deep  sigh  from 
Lady  Neville  sounded  in  the  strange,  half 
solemn  silence.  Then  the  girl  rose  and 
walked  across  the  room;  he  saw  her  kneel 
down  by  Lady  Neville's  chair,  and  throw 
her  white  arms  round   her  neck. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  "my  song  has 
grieved  you;  how  foolish  of  me  to  sing  it  I 
Look  up  and  smile.  You  promised  me  I 
should  be  your  comforter.  Try  to  forget; 
only  remember  that  I  who  love  you  dearest 
and  best  am  left  to  console  you." 

Lord  Elesmere  could  not  hear  Lady  Ne- 
ville's reply;  but  as  the  gloaming  grew 
darker  and  darker,  and  the  golden-red  fire- 
light played  upon  mother  and  child,  he 
thought  earth  had  never  held  a  fairer  pic- 
ture. 

He  opened  the  door  then,  and  entered 
unannounced.  Lady  Neville  rose  to  greet 
him  with  kindly  words,  and  the  young  girl 
stood  quietly  by  until  her  mother  intro- 
duced  her. 

He  said  to  himself  that  in  all  his  life 
he  had  never  seen  such  quiet  self-posses- 
sion, such  graceful  ease,  such  perfect  ele- 
gance of  manner.  He  was  cnarmed,  too, 
by  her  appearance.  She  was  tall,  and  her 
slender  figure  showed  to  such  advantage  in 
the  long  black  crape  dress,  fastened  high 
round  the  white  throat,  and  sweeping  the 
ground  in  graceful  folds.  No  queen  could 
have  worn  royal  robes  with  greater  dig- 
nity or  greater  charm. 

They  sat  down  together  in  the  dancing 
fire-light.  Lady  Neville  said  it  was  too 
soon  for  the  lamps.  She  liked  the  pale, 
uncertain  light  of  the  flames,  and  the  yel- 
low tints  dying  out  of  the  sky.  That  hour 
brought  them  nearer  together  than  years 
of  ceremonious  social  intercourse  would 
have  done.  Lord  Elesmere  helped  Lady 
Frances  to  cheer  the  lonely  widow  who 
had  lost  all  she  held  dear  on  earth.  He 
was  charmed  with  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  girl's  lips.  Only  seventeen!  but 
her  mind  was  polished  and  cultivated;  her 
intellect  clear  and  bright:  her  imagination 
vivid  and  beautiful— every  word  giving  life 
to  a  noble  thought.  It  seemea  as  though 
nothing  mean  could  ever  come  near  her; 
as  though  everything  false,  or  little,  or 
artificial  must  die  in  her  presence.  A  nobU 
woman,  nobly  planned;  a  woman  who,  by 
a  weak  man's  side,  would  be  his  guardian 
angel.  "  ^  , 

Lord  Elesmere  listened  with  charmed 
ears.  He  spent  three  hours  in  The  Firs, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  nevei 
heard  one  word  from  htr  of  gossip  or  flir 
tation;  of  dances,  balls,  or  parties;  y*  i 
she  dciuiv  loved,  in  her  stately  way,  to  p< 
amused.  She  told  him  one  or  two  anec- 
dotes of  Paris,  and  the  ripple  of  delicious 
laughtiM-  that  followed  added  to  the  charm. 

When    he   rose   to   leave  them   it  was  as       , 
though  he  was  going  out  of  the  warm  sun-       I 
shine    into    the    dark    frost    and    cold.      He 
was  not  in   love  with   this  graceful,   serene, 
high-bred    Lady   Frances:   there  was   no  tu- 
mult either  in  heart  or  brain  as  he  thought 
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of  her.  But  he  admiied  her  more  than  he 
had  ever  done  any  ^^dy  before. 

His  own  home  .secmud  darker  than  ever 
that  night;  it  wanted  the  iight  of  a  fair 
woman  s  lace,  the  glory  of  her  smile;  and 
he  thought  more  seriously  than  he  had 
ever  done  before  over  the  advice  his 
friends  were  always  giving  him— to  get 
married. 

Lord  Elesmere  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
different  style  from  most  young  men. 
There  had  been  no  Eton,  no  Oxford  for 
him;  no  continental  tour,  or  seasons  in  the 
gay  capitals  of  Europe.  His  mother  died 
when  ho  was  young;  his  father,  the  late 
Earl  of  Elesmere,  Baron  of  Grantmere  and 
of  Hulsdon,  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
of  invalids.  For  years  together  he  never 
left  Creighton  Hall,  and  he  could  not  en- 
dure his  only  son  to  be  one  minute  out  of 
His  sight;  so  that  Philip,  the  heir  of  the 
Klsemeres,  had  led  a  life  as  secluded  as 
that  of  any  school  girl.  He  had  masters 
and  tutors  at  home  until  he  was  nearly 
twenty;  they  made  him  one  of  the  finest 
scholars  in  England.  When  he  was  twenty 
his  father  died,  and  Philip  succeeded  to  the 
estate.  It  had  taken  him  quite  three  years 
to  get  it  into  order,  during  which  time  he 
remained  at  Creighton,  and  saw  nothing 
of  the  gay,  bright  world  where  his  title  and 
fortune  fitted  him  to  take  so  prominent  a 
place.  When  Lady  Neville  came  to  The 
Firs  he  was  just  thinking  of  going  abroad; 
he  deferred  his  journey  for  a  few  months, 
purposely  to  be  of  use  to  his  desolate,  help- 
less kinswoman. 


CHAPTER     III. 

That  nighti^ent  in  the  solitary  drawing- 
room  of  CreiglTton  Hall  seemed  very  long 
to  Lord  Elesmere.  He  looked  round  on  the 
costly  pictures,  the  priceless  statues,  the 
magnificent  hangings;  he  looked  on  the 
painted  ceiling  and  the  carpeted  floor,  then 
sighed  deeply.  Of  what  use  were  all  these 
beautiful  things,  with  no  one  to  share  them 
or  admire  them?  A  superb  Poussin  hung 
near  the  door,  and  a  gorgeous,  deep-toned 
Murillo  hung  near  it.  He  remembered  how 
the  clear  eyes  of  the  young  girl  had  seemed 
to  flash  fire  as  he  spoive  of  pictures,  and 
he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  she  were 
here  to  admire  this. 

"Bachelors  are  a  dreadful  mistake,  after 
all,"  he  sighed.  "King  Francis  was  right. 
A  house  without  women  is  like  a  garden 
without  flowers.  I  wish  that  sweet,  serene, 
fair-faced  Lady  FVances  were  my  sister 
and   lived   with    me   always   here." 

They  seemed  to  him  so  sweet,  those  ties 
of  mother  and  sister.  He  had  never  known 
them.  The  companionship  of  women  was 
new,  strange,  and  beautiful  to  him.  His 
invalid  father,  and  grave,  solemn  tutors 
had  made  his  world,  and  he  longed  now  to 
widen  it. 

Never  had  he  felt  so  lonely.  The  widowed 
lady  who  had  lost  her  estate,  how  rich  was 
she!  He  thought  of  the  white  arms  he  had 
seen  twined  round  her;  of  the  tender  caress- 
es and  tender  words  her  fair  young  daugh- 
ter had  lavished  on  her.  Ah,  wnat  wealth 
was  hers!  How  poor  was  he!  When  would 
sweet  words  be  whispered  to  him?  "When 
would  a  woman's  fair  hand  linger  on  his 
brow? 

He  paced  wearily  up  and  down  the  room; 
he  went  to  rest,  but  could  not  sleep.  Not 
that   he  was   in   love   with   Lady   Frances, 


but  that  the  sight  of  her  had  aroused  new 
and    strange   emotions    within    him. 

lli»  first  thought  in  the  morning  was  how 
soon  he  could  go  over  to  The  Firs,  and 
how  long  he  might  slay  there.  Early  as 
he  could  venture,  the  pretty  gray  ponies 
and  the  .neat  little  carriage  were  driven 
down,  and  Lady  Neville  gladly  availed  her- 
self of  them  this  bright  spring  morning. 
So  that  his  dream  was  accomplished;  the 
delicate,  noble  face,  with  its  wondrous 
gleams  of  light,  its  play  of  thought,  and 
ever  changing  expression,  was  by  his  side, 
while  he  drove  through  the  green  lanes 
and  the  high  roads. 

He  was  even  more  charmed  with  her  that 
morning  than  he  had  been  on  the  evening 
previous.  She  talked  to  him  of  flowers  and 
birds  as  though  her  life  had  been  spent 
among  them.  Listening  to  her  he  said  to 
himself  that  the  fairest,  noblest,  and 
grandest  creature  God  ever  created  was  a 
woman  with  a  poet's  soul. 

She  had  this  glorious  gift— a  poet's  soul. 
The  wind  spoke  to  her;  she  understood  its 
moods,  its  sighs,  and  its  wails;  its  grand 
hosannas  and  pleading  sighs;  she  listened 
to  it  as  others  listen  to  a  grand  symphony 
of  Beethoven,  or  a  plaintive  melody  of 
Mozart.  The  flowers  said  more  to  her  than 
they  did  to  others;  the  trees  to  her  had 
life;  the  pale,  pure  stars,  the  lady  moon, 
the  quiet  evening  skies,  the  rich  changing 
hues  of  sunset,  the  quiet  of  the  green 
woods,  the  singing  of  the  brooks,  the  hush 
of  noontide,  the  dewy  dawn  of  morning 
were  more  to  her  than  they  are  to  most. 
They  stirred  the  poet's  soul;  they  gave 
hei^  a  thousand  sweet,  vague  emotions,  a 
thousand  beautiful,  vague  ideas,  for  which 
she  had  no  words. 

So,  as  they  drove  along  through  the  quiet, 
beautiful  scenery  that  surrounds  Redwith, 
Lord  Elesmere  felt  more  and  more  charmed 
by  his  companion.  Once,  when  she  had 
called  his  attention  to  a  group  of  bud- 
ding elm-trees,  full  of  strange,  fantastic 
beauty,   he  turned  to  her. 

"Lady  Frances,"  he  said,  "I  would  have 
given  the  whole  world  for  a  sister  like 
you." 

She  smiled  and  felt  pleased  at  the  com- 
pliment. That  drive  was  the  first  of  many. 
If  it  were  possible,  Lord  Elesmere  re- 
doubled his  devotion.  No  day  passed  now 
without  him  taking  books,  music,  and 
drawings  to  The  Firs.  Lady  Frances  must 
ride  his  beautiful  Arabian;  in  fact,  had  she 
■  been,  as  he  often  wished  she  was,  his  own 
sister,  he  could  not  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion  to  her   comfort  and   her   happiness. 

What  was  the  consequence  to  her?  The 
very  depths  of  her  heart  were  stirred  with- 
in her.  Almost  unconsciously  to  herself  she 
loved  him  with  all  the  truth,  the  strength 
and   purity  of  her  noble   nature. 

Lord  Elesmere  asked  himself  sometimes 
if  it  could  be  possible  that  he  was  in  love? 
He  had  read  of  love,  he  had  heard  of  it- 
thought  of  it,  wondered  over  it.  The  words 
of  a  grand  old  song  were  often  on  ,his 
lips: 

"What  is  love,   that  all   the  world  should 

talk  so  much  about  it? 
What  is  love,    that  neither  you   nor  I  can 

do  without  it?" 

To  poets  It  was  a  golden  dream  of  a 
golden  time;  a  gleam  from  heaven;  a  fore- 
taste of  paradise.  To  ordinary  mortals  it 
was  a  something  that  raised  them  for  a 
time,  and  ennobled  them.    Was  he  in  love? 
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Was  the  kindly,  calm,  true  affection  he  felt 
for  Lady  Frances  the  same  love  sung  by 
the  poets?  If  so,  where  was  the  burning 
rapture  and  the  burning  pain?  He  was 
very  fond  of  her,  his  greatest  happiness 
was  to  give  her  pleasure;  but  when  her 
small,  white  hand  lay  in  his,  he  never 
trembled;  when  she  was  by  his  side  he 
was  happy;  but  the  rapture  that  poets 
speak  of  did  not  fill  his  soul. 

Was  he  in  love?  A  thousand  times  over 
did  Lord  Elesmere  ask  himself  that  ques- 
tion, and  could  not  get  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. He  longed  for  the  companionship  of 
women;  he  longed  for  their  smiles,  their 
influence.  He  wished  that  he  could  marry 
some  young  girl  whose  heart  and  soul  were 
pure,  whose  nature  was  grand  and  noble, 
whose  intellect  was  well  cultivated.  He 
said  to  himself,  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  did  not  care  for  beauty  or  for  fortune. 
All  these  things  granted,  who  so  fitting 
a  wife  as  Lady  Frances  Hylton?  Joined 
to  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  intellect 
he  admired,  she  had  a  beautiful  face;  she 
was  nobly  born,  highly  bred.  What  could 
be  more  suitable? 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  puzzled  a  great 
deal  over  it.  He  could  not  understand  him- 
self. He  wished  to  be  in  love;  he  hoped 
he  was  in  love;  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
most  delightful  and  appropriate  thing  in 
all  the  world  for  him  to  marry  Lady  Fran- 
ces Hylton.  Then  the  sorrowing,  desolate 
lady,  his  kinswoman,  could  live  at  the 
Hall,  and  they  might  make  her  perfectly 
happy. 

But  was  he  in  love?  Looking  up  at  the 
shining  skies,  listening  to  the  triumphant 
song  of  the  birds,  breathing  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  something  seemed  wanting 
—he  could  not  tell  what.  Supposing  this 
to  be  love,  it  did  not  fill  his  life  as  he  had 
thought  love  would  do;  it  was  not  so  full 
of  ecstatic  happiness  as  he  had  imagined 
love  to  be.  His  heart  never  beat  any  fast- 
er, his  pulses  never  thrilled,  his  face  never 
flushed  because  Lady  Frances  was  near; 
yet  all  these  things  he  had  understood 
were  part  of  love. 

So,  while  I^ady  X'  ranees  Hylton  learned 
to  love  him,  while  she  gave  him  her  whole 
heart,  her  whole  thoughts,  her  whole  devo- 
tion. Lord  Elesmere  was  studying— trying 
to  discover  whether  he  was  really  in  love 
or  not. 

Lady  Frances  was  very  beautiful.  Hers 
was  rather  the  beauty  of  soul  and  spirit 
than  the  mere  loveliness  of  color  and  form. 
She  was  all  that  any  man's  heart  could 
wish.  She  was  the  noblest  and  purest,  the 
truest  and  sweetest  of  women.  Above  all 
others,  she  seemed  best  titud  to  take  upon 
herself  the  honor  of  a  noble  name,  to  bear 
the  honors  of  a  grand  old  race.  He  could 
imagine  her  queen  regnant  of  Creighton 
Hall.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  one  obsta- 
cle to  his  marrying  her.  Then,  over  and 
over  again  came  the  grand  question— did 
he  love  her? 

Lord  Elesmere  was  slightly  aisappolnted. 
Through  a  lonely  childhood  ana  a  Jonely 
youth,  he  had  looked  forward  to  this  gold- 
en light  of  love  that  was  to  warm  and 
brighten  all  his  life.  Now  It  had  come, 
as  hf  supposed,  he  was  very  happy,  very 
contented;  yet  it  was  not  all  he  had 
thought  it  would  be. 

"Distance  beautifies  everything,  I  sup- 
pose," he  said  to  himself.  And  then  (>v<-nts 
were  hurried  on  by  the  sudden  and  dan- 
f..  i-.,i,.j    illness    of    Lad^    Neville.      No    son 


could  have  done  more  than  he  did  He 
telegrraphed  to  London  foi-  a  physician,  lie 
had  everything  procured  tor  the  unhappy 
lady  whose  life  had  been  one  long  round 
of  luxurious  pleasure.  He  waited  for  the 
verdict,  and  when  it  came,  told  it  himself 
to  Lady  Frances.  Lady  Neville's  illness 
was  dangerous;  her  state  was  critical,  the 
doctor  said,  but  tliere  was  some  little  rea- 
son to  hope. 

Lady  Frances  Hylton  will  never  forget 
how  that  was  told  to  her.  She  had  been 
weeping  bitterly;  there  seemed  no  comfort 
for  her — weeping  because  she  feared  the 
worst  for  her  mother.  She  was  standing 
by  the  drawing-room  window,  looking  out 
on  the  gray  sky,  from  which  all  sunshine 
had  faded.    He  came  straight  up  to  her. 

"Lady  Frances,"  he  said,  "1  have  good 
news  for  you!  The  doctor  thinks  that, 
with  great  care,  Lady  Neville  may  recover. 
How  you  have  been  weeping!  You  will  be 
comforted  now,  will  you  not?" 

She  raised  her  fair,  sad  face  to  his. 

"Yes."  she  said;  "I  thank  God!  But,  oh. 
Lord  Elesmere,  what  should  I  have  done 
if  my  mother  had  died?  I  should  have  been 
all   alone   in   the   world — all   alone!" 

"Nay,"  he  said,  gently  taking  her  hand  in 
his:  "you  will  never  be  alone  while  I 
live." 

She  smiled  so  sadly  that  his  heart  ached 
for  her. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Lord  Elesmere,"  she 
said.  "There  are  times  when  I  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness 
to  my  mother  and  to  myself.  Yet,  if  she 
died,  I  should  be  all  alone.  Your  life  has 
a  thousand  interests  all  separate  from 
mine." 

"I^et  us  make  one  life  of  It,"  he  said. 
"Be  my  wife.  Lady  Frances.  I  will  try  to 
make  you  very   happy." 

He  never  forgot  the  startled  joy  that 
flashed  over  the  girl's  face. 

"Your   wife?"    she   repeated. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  'be  my  wife,  Frances.  I 
love  you  very  much,  and  I  will  strive  hard 
to  make  you  happy." 

She  looked  at  him.  His  face,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  affection,  was  shining  down  upon 
.her:  but  there  was  no  light  of  passion  in 
it— his  voice  was  gentle,  but  in  it  there  was 
no  ring  of  tenderness— no   music  of   love. 

'Do  you  love  me  so  well  that  you  think  I 
can  make  you  happy?"  she  asked. 

"I  do  love  you,"  he  replied.  "1  think  you 
are  the  noblest  and  the  truest  woman  on 
whom  the  sun  ever  shone.  Say  you  will  be 
my  wife,  Fiances;  you  shall  never  repent 
it." 

She  bent  her  fair  head  lest  he  should  read 
the  joy,  the  unutterable  happiness  that 
shone  in  her  eyes,  lest  he  should  see  the 
quivering  of  the  lips  that  tried  to  frame  an 
answer,  and  could  not. 

"Tell  me,  Frances,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 
"are  you  willing— will  you  grant  ray  pray- 
er?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "L  will  be  your  wife. 
Lord    Elesmere." 

"You  must  learn  to  call  me  Philip,"  he 
said.     "I    thank    you    so    much,    Frances." 

Then  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  white 
brow,  while  the  girl's  whole  heart  thrilled 
with  happiness  too  great  for  words. 

They  agreed  it  would  be  better  to  say 
nothing  for  the  present  to  Lady  Neville,  as 
the  doctor  had  forbidden  all  excitement, 
and  so  the  wooing  ended. 

Looking  back  upon  it  Lady  Prances  Hyl- 
ton said  to  herself  that  her  lover  was  not 
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demonstrative.  Looking  back  upon  it,  Lord 
Elesmere  thouglit  the  poets  had  exagger- 
ated  greatly   in   sptaking   of   love. 


CHAFTKK    IV. 

Philip  Lord 'Elesmere  said  to  himself  that 
he  ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 
What  was  wanting?  Young— the  world 
said  handsome,  rich,  talented,  and  blessed 
with  the  love  of  a  woman  who,  in  body  and 
mind,  was  somewhere  near  perfection. 
\Vhat  was  wanting?  What  was  the  vague 
hope  and  fear  that  possessed  him?  The 
feeling  of  a  life  that  had  fallen  short  of 
its  aim. 

It  was  a  bright  May  morning,  and  he 
stood  at  the  window  of  his  library,  look- 
ing upon  a  scene  of  beauty  that  words  can 
not  describe.  The  tall  trees,  so  proud  of 
their  newly  budded  leaves,  the  dewy  grass, 
the  fragiant  flowers,  the  hedges  white  with 
hawthorn,  and  pink  with  opening  rose. 
Glade  after  glade  of  glorious  trees  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  the  distance— a  scene  of 
beauty  that  ought  to  have  thrilled  the 
heart  of  a  young  lover  as  spring,  and  sun- 
shine, and  flowers  never  fail  to  do.  But 
Lord  Elesmere  was  quite  unmoved.  The 
whispering  western  wind  said  nothing  to 
him  of  his  love;  the  birds  did  not  sing 
about  her.  He  was  thinking  quietly  and 
calmly  that  when  Lady  Neville  was  better 
he  would  drive  his  betrothed  every  day 
among  the  lanes,  for  she  seemed  to  like 
them  so  much.  Yet  through  his  brain  was 
ringing  the  words  of  the  same  sweet  song: 

"Love's  a   tyrant  and   a  slave,   a   torment 

and  a  treasure; 
Having  it,  we  know  no  peace— losing  it,  no 

pleasure." 

He  sang  the  words  lightly;  then  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  thought  came  over  his 
handsome  face.  Why  did  the  song  speak 
of  torment?  Love  never  tormented  him;  he 
had  not  lost  his  peace;  his  life  was  not  in 
the  least  altered;  he  ate,  slept,  rested, 
walked,  read,  and  did  everything  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  doing  it.  What 
was  this  fever— maddening,  tormenting, 
yet  so  full  of  exquisite  delight?  Alas!  in 
the  years  to  come  he  was  to  realize  its 
full  agony  and   its  perfect  bliss. 

Lady  Neville  grew  slowly  better— so 
slowly  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  though 
the  frail,  feeble  life  must  end;  and  the  doc- 
tors especially  warned  Lady  Frances  that, 
no  matter  what  occurred,  her  mother 
must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 

"No  matter,"  said  the  grave  l^idon  phy- 
sician, "whether  your  news  be  good  or 
bad,  it  must  be  carefully  concealed  from 
her.  The  slightest  agitation  will  cause  her 
death." 

With  those  words  ringing  in  her  ears, 
Lady  Frances  Hylton  did  not  dare  to  tell 
the  countess  of  her  engagement.  That 
most  precious  secret  must  be  kept  until 
Lady  Neville  should  be  well  enough  to 
bear  it  without  emotion.  Lord  Elesmere 
raised  no  objection;  he  told  Lady  Frances 
to  use  her  own  discretion;  he  was  content 
to  wait. 

His  kindness  to  the  sick,  sorrowful  lady 
bound  the  young  girls  heart  to  him  by 
ties  that  were  never  to  be  broken.  She  said 
to  herself  sometimes  that  if,  instead  of  be- 
ing her  dearest  and  best  beloved,  he  was 
her  greatest  enemy  and  most  bitter  foe, 
still  for  her  mother's  sake,  she  must  ever 
hold  him  first  on  earth.    His  kindness  knew 


no  bounds;  everything  that  an  invalid  could 
be  supposed  to  care  for,  he  procured  at 
any  cost,  and  Lady  Neville  would  say, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  her  own  son, 
had  he  lived,  could  not  have  been  kinder. 
At  length  she  was  pronounced  out  of  all 
danger;  yet  the  strictest  caution  was  en- 
joined, and  Lady  Frances  told  her  lover 
they  must  wait  some  time  before  the  secret 
could  be  told. 

She  was  so  entirely  happy  in  her  love 
that  she  dreaded  having  to  talk  about  it. 
It  seemed  to  her  now  that  she 
lived  in  a  perfect  paradise  of  her 
own.  Strange  eyes  must  not  look  there, 
strange  voices  must   not   be   heard. 

Her  life  was  complete;  every  wish,  every 
hope  of  her  heart  was  gratified.  The  sun 
never  shone  upon  any  girl  more  gloriously, 
more  completely  happy  in  her  love  than 
was  Lady    Frances    Hylton. 

Then  came  a  change.  Lord  Elesmere 
found  it  necessary  to  visit  his  estate  of 
Hulsdon,  in  Scotland,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  engagement,  the  lovers 
were  to  part.  Lady  Neville  was  grieved  to 
hear  it,  but  Lord  Elesmere  laughingly 
promised   her  he  should   soon   return. 

In  the  dark  after  years  of  trouble,  he 
never  forgot  the  farewell  with  Lady 
Frances.  It  seemed  to  her,  when  she  heard 
of  his  going,  that  the  very  light  of  heaven 
was  extinguished.  She  could  not  imagine 
life  wherein  he  would  not  be. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  went 
down  to  The  Firs;  the  roseate  light  from 
the  evening  sky  filled  the  pretty  drawing- 
room,  where  she  awaited  him,  with  warm, 
glowing  color.  She  was  bending  over  a 
book  when  he  entered,  and  he  started  in 
wondering  surprise  when  he  saw  the  white, 
tear-stained   face. 

"Frances,"  he  cried,  "what  Is  the  mat- 
ter? ^Vhy,  you  have  been  weeping— what 
is  it  for?" 

She  raised  her  graceful  head,  with  its 
coronet  of  rich  brown  hair,  and  looked  at 
him,  not  with  reproach,  but  with  sorrow. 
'Uo  you  ask  me  that,  Philip?"  she  said, 
gently,  "when  you  know  you  are  going 
away?" 

He  was  Dy  her  side  in  a  moment,  holding 
her  white  hands  in  his. 

"And  those  tears  have  been  for  me?"  he 
cried,  "all  for  me?  Why,  Frances,  rather 
than  you  should  have  shed  one  I  would  re- 
main at  Creighton  forever!" 

"That  would  not  do,"  she  said.  "I  shall 
miss  you  very  much,  Philip,  but  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  your  love  and  your  ti-ust 
if  my  fancies  interfered  with  your  duties." 
He  touched  the  little  white  hands  gently. 
It  was  characteristic  of  his  love  for  her 
that  he  never  used  caresses  or  endearing 
words.  "The  torment  and  the  treasure" 
had  not  taught  him  that.  Then  he  looked 
very  thoughtful,  for  he  was  asking  him- 
self wherein  lay  the  diKerence  between  his 
affection  for  Lady  Prances  and  her  love 
for  him.  She  was  weeping,  evidently 
thinking  their  sepai-ation  one  of  the  great- 
est of  troubles;  while  he,  though  feeling  a 
natural  regret  at  leaving  her,  felt  every 
nerve  thrill  with  expectation  and  love  of 
adventure.  So  he  sat  by  her  side,  listening 
to  the  sweet  voice  that  uttered  such  noble 
words;  looking  into  the  beautiful,  refined 
face,  and  thinking  that  he  ought  to  con- 
sider himself  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
men  in  the  world. 

"Everywhere  I  go,"  he  said.  "I  shall  col- 
lect   the   very    prettiest    things    I   can    see, 
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Frances.  You  shall  have  all  kinds  of  Scotch 
pebbles." 

"Naj-,"  she  interrupted;  "I  do  not  need 
quantities  of  jewelry  to  convince  me  of 
your  love.  There  is  just  one  thing,  Philip, 
I   should  like  you   to  bring   me  back." 

"What  is  it?"  he  said.  "You  shall  have 
it,  should  it  be  in  the  power  of  man  to 
procure  it." 

She  placed  both  her  pretty  wnite  hands 
on  his  shoulders,  and  looked  at  him.  He 
never  forgot  the  truth,  the  love,  the  entire, 
unselfish   devotion   in   that   gaze. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Philip,"  she  said,  gently. 
'•The  onlv  thing  I  wish  you  to  bnng  me 
back  is  your  heart,  full  of  love  for  me  as 
it  is  now.     Will  you  do  that?" 

For  the  second  time  in  his  life  Philip 
Lord  Elesmere  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
calm   brow  of  his  affianced  wife. 

"I  can  promise  you  that  most  truthfully," 
he  said;  and  no  one  believed  more  implic- 
itly in  his  own  words  than  did  he. 

He  left  her  then,  and  while  she  sat 
watching  the  pale  moon  in  the  blue  sky 
he  walked  home,  his  pulse  not  one  whit 
quickened  by  her  love  or  her  sorrow,  won- 
dering  what   awaited   him    in    Scotland. 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  was  an  honorable 
man.  He  would  not  have  told  a  lie  to 
save  his  life;  he  would  not  knowingly  have 
been  guilty  of  mean  or  dishonorable  con- 
duct. Ndt  to  have  won  the  whole  world, 
would  he  have  gone  on  that  journey  had 
he  known  what  was  awaiting  him.  No 
warning  came  to  him  as  he  crushed  the 
sweet  blossoms  under  his  feet;  no  warning 
in  the  wind's  whisper,  or  the  rustle  of  the 
trees.  The  world,  as  he  walked  home  un- 
der the  quiet  light  of  the  stars,  seemed 
a  fair  resting  place.  He  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  of  the  storm  of  passion  awaiting 
him. 

He  left  Creighton  the  next  mornmg— 
went  to  Scotland,  dispatched  his  business 
there,  then,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of  his 
friend,  Cantain  Belton,  went  with  him  to 
Paris.  There  for  a  few  days  he  was 
charmed  out  of  himself.  The  gayety,  the 
brilliant  life,  the  gorgeous  fetes  in  that 
sunny  capital,  were  full  of  novelty  for  the 
young  man  who  hau  hardly  been  outside 
Creighton.  ,      ^     ,.      . 

He  was  presented  at  the  imperial  court 
of  France,  and  received  kind  words  from 
the  loveliest  and  most  graceful  woman 
that  ever  wore  the  crown  of  France— a 
crown  that  rested  heavily  on  the  fair 
brow.  Captain  Belton  retuined  to  England 
and  Lord  Elesmere  went  to  Rome.  He  was 
feted,  courted,  and  made  much  of.  The 
reigning  belles  of  Rome,  the  queens  of  so- 
ciety sought  eagerly  for  his  smiles.  And 
it  was  all  so  new  to  him— the  brightness, 
the  gayety— that  he  gave  himself  a  longer 
holidav  than  he  had  intended  doing.  Among 
other  persons,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  artist,  M.  de  Vigne,  a  young  man  who 
was  supposed  to  have  made  plenty  of 
money  by  his  art,  yet  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  gamester,  and  something 
worse. 

Whatever  were  his  faults,  M.  de  Vigne 
had  the  gift  of  gonl\is.  Lord  Elesmere, 
who  was  no  m^an  judge  of  pictures,  saw 
some  of  his,  and  was  charmed  with  th»^m — 
so  charmed  that  be  purchased  two.  and  or- 
dered more.  M.  de  Vlgne  asked  him,  one 
bright  morning,  if  he  would  eall  at  his 
studio  and  look  at  a  picture  he  had  painted 
for  the  Due  de  Brolie.  Lord  lOlosmere  will 
never    forget    the    details    of    that    day— of 


his  walk  through  the  beautiful  sunny  gar- 
dens, the  flowers  he  purchased  from  a 
dark-eyed  girl  who  smiled  up  into  his  face. 
He  found  M.  de  Vigne  alone,  and  the  pic- 
ture stood  on  an  easel,  finislnd  and  ready 
for  packing.  It  was  called  "Summer,"  and 
represented  a  lovely  girl  standing  in  the 
midst  of  flowers.  Clustering  roses  met 
above  her  head,  forming  a  frame;  lilies 
grew  at  her  feet,  and  gorgeous  blossoms  of 
every  hue  surrounded  her.  In  one  white 
hand  she  held  a  passion-flower;  -her  head 
was  crowned  with  lilies.  A  golden  summer 
haze  lingered  over  tiie  trees  and  flowers. 
One  could  almost  have  gathered  the  sprays 
of  hawthorn  and  the  golden  laburnum, 
they  were  painted  with  such  magic  art. 

But  something  more  than  trees  and  flow- 
ers entranced  Lord  Elesmere.  He  stood 
gazing  on  the  picture  with  chained  eyes; 
he  spoke  no  word,  he  uttered  no  comment; 
his  silence  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  com- 
pliment  he    could    have   paid    the   artist. 

What  charmed,  dazzled,  and  blinded  him? 
What  made  his  heart  beat  so  fast,  his 
pulses  thrill,  and  the  warm  blood  course 
hotly  through  his  veins?  What  made  him 
stand  there,  regardless  of  time,  letting  the 
minutes  pass,  while  he  was  lost?  Only  the 
charm  that  will  blind  men  until  they  see  no 
more!  The  charm  that  has  lost  more  souls 
than  it  has  ever  won— that  of  a  woman's 
beautiful  face. 

Not  common  beauty,  such  as  brings 
smiles  to  the  lips  and  lightness  to  the 
heart;  not  fair,  tranquil  loveliness  that 
leads  men's  thoughts  to  lioaven;  but  luxu- 
rious, dazzling  beauty,  that  blind  those 
who  gaze  upon  it.  Such  a  face  might 
Helen  of  Troy  have  had,  when  her  fatal 
loveliness  set  the  world  on  nre.  Such 
might  have  been  given  to  the  fair  Circean 
queen,  to  Idalian  Aphrodite.  Bright,  arch, 
piquant;  the  eyes  so  full  of  veiled  fire  and 
tenderness;  yet  so  full  of  passion  and  pow- 
er, that  to  look  into  meir  wondrous  depths 
was  to  lose  one's  self  mere.  Such  lips  as, 
with  one  light  word,  send  men  headlong 
to  death,  marvelous  in  their  coloring  and 
exquisite  shape;  the  hair,  of  rich  golden 
brown,  failing  in  waving  masses  down  a 
neck  and  shoulders  of  perfect  loveliness. 

So  I..ord  Elesmere  looked,  lost  in  bewil- 
derment. Then  he  turned  suddenly  to  M. 
de  Vigne. 

"That  face,"  he  said,  "is,  of  course, 
painted  from  imagination?  There  never 
could  be  one  so  wondrously  beautiful." 

"I  know  the  original,"  replied  the  artist, 
briefly. 

"And  has  she  really  a  face  like  that?  ' 
cried   Lord   Elesmere. 

"More  lovely,  if  possible,"  was  the  reply. 
"Ah,  my  lord,  there  are  limits  to  many 
things,  but  there  are  none  to  the  witchery 
of  a  beautiful  woman." 

CHAPTER  V. 

Lord  Elesmere  left  the  artist's  studio  an 
altered  man;  that  imperturbable  British 
calm  of  his  was  sadly  disturbed:  the  serene 
quiet  of  his  life  vva.s  quickened  to  ibe 
depths.  For  the  first  time  in  all  his  111" 
something  like  passion  stirred  the  trancju*! 
soul.  What  was  U?  Only  the  pictured 
beautv  of  a  woman's  face,  fair  with  the 
most  "fatal  dower  of  loveliness  ever  given 
to  mortal  Onlv  a  picture,  yet  the  eyes 
haunted  him.  thoy  followed  film,  they 
looked  at  him  trom  out  the  shining  skies; 
he  saw  them  on   the  pages   ot   every   book. 
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in  the  bud  of  every  flower,  and  they 
seemeil  to  bum  him  as  no  other  eyes  had 
evfci  done  belore.  He  could  not  sleep;  he 
could  not  eat  or  rest— aiJ  for  a  pictured 
face  What  would  it  be  if  ever  he  saw  the 
original? 

That  same  day  he  returnet'  to  the  studio 
of  Signor  de  Vigne.  The  picture  was  still 
on  the  easel,  for  people  had  crowded  to 
see  It.  There  was  the  lovely  face  with  all 
iiK  fatal  witchery;  the  eyes  that  pleaded 
and  threatened,  full  of  fire  and  of  passion, 
half-veiled  with  tenderness  and  love. 

L,ord  Klesmere  stood  long  before  it,  then, 
turning  to  the  artist,  he  said: 

"1  should  like  to  see  the  original  of  that 
picture  if  she  is  living." 

"She  lives,"  was  the  brief  reply,  "'and 
will  live  long.   1  hope." 

"Is  she  here  now  in  Rome??  '  asked  JLord 
Elcsmere.  "Would  it  be  possible  that  1 
should   ever  see   her?" 

The  artist  smiled,  yet  to  one  who  read 
faces  attentively  the  smile  was  not  alto- 
gether a   happy  one. 

"May  I  ask  you  a  question,  my  lord??" 
he  said,  gravely;  "why  do  you  wish  to  see 
her?" 

"Simply  because  this  face  Is  the  most 
peerless  and  the  most  perfect  I  ever  beheld 
and  I  should  like  to  see  if  the  original 
equals    it." 

"It  excels  all  copies,  even  as  a  natural 
flower  does  a  painted  one,"  said  the  artist. 
He  was  working  industriously  with  his 
brushes,  and  kept  his  face  concealed  from 
view.  "You  really  wish  then,  my  lord,  to 
see  the  lady  who  was  the  model  for  my 
'Summer?'  Are  you  prepared  to  brave  the 
danger?" 

"What  danger?"  asked  Lord  Elesmere, 
proudly.     "I  know  of  none." 

"She  is  a  Circe,"  said  the  artist.  "You 
could  not  look  on  her  face,  Lord  Elcsmere, 
and  forget  it  again.  Still,  if  you  wish,  it 
shall  be  so.  Do  not  blame  me,  though,  if 
harm  comes  of  it." 

"Who  is  the  lady?"  he  asked,  impatiently. 
Ignoring  the  artist's  advice. 

"She  is  Knglish,"  was  the  reply.  "She 
came  to  Rome  some  time  since,  as  compan- 
ion to  an  invalid  lady.  The  lady  is  dead, 
and  she  has  since  been  teaching  Knglish 
here.  My  little  sister  is  one  of  her  pui)its; 
that  is  how  I  came  to  know  lier  so  well.  I 
asked  her  to  sit  for  my  picture,  and,  as  ihe 
greatest  of  favors,   she  consented." 

"But,"  said  Lord  Elesmere.  "It  seems 
strange  that  for  a  woman  so  gloriously 
lovely  there  should  be  no  brighter  life  than 
teaching." 

"There  will  be  ultimately,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "She  has  many  admirers,  and  some 
day  she  will  marry  well." 

"Why  does  she  not  marry  now,"  asked 
Lord  Elesmere,  "if  she  has  lovers  as  you 
say??" 

"Because  she  has  the  grand,  lavish  na- 
ture of  a  princess."  was  the  reply.  "She 
was  born  to  be  an  empress.  W^hat  fate  made 
her  a  teacher,  I  cannot  say.  Jewt  Is— dia- 
monds and  rubies,  vevets  and  satins,  all 
suit  her.  She  would  be  at  home  in  a  pal- 
ace; she  might  wear  a  crown,  but  to  teach 
she  certainly  never  was  born." 

"Who  is  she  then?"  asked  Lord  Elesmere, 
interested  by  a  description  so  vivid,  so 
startling,  so  different  from  the  character  ot 
any  woman  he  had  ever  heard  described. 

"I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply;  "yet 
stay — I  almost  fancy  I  have  heard  her  say 
her    father    was    a    clergyman— Church    of 


England,  I  think.  Eaglets  are  sometimes 
reared    you  know    in  the  nest  of  a  dove." 

"Dove  or  eaglet,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  "1 
should  certainly  like  to  see  her;  my  curi- 
osity is  fully  aroused." 

"You  shall  be  gratified,"  said  the  artist 
"Remembei  I  hold  myself  blameless  of  all 
that  shall  follow  1  am  going,  "  contmued 
the  artist,  "to  cal'  upon  my  little  sister 
this  afternoon  about  three;  she  has  her 
English  lesson  then  from  Miss  Verner,  and 
I  can  introduce  you." 

"Verner,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  reflective- 
ly, "that  is  a  good  name.  1  wonder  if  she 
belongs  to  the  Verners  of  Hanley?— they 
are  a  grand  old  family.  Many  thanks,  Sig- 
nor de  Vigne;  I  shall  be  here  at  three." 

He  went  away  from  the  studio.  The 
beauty  of  the  morning  took  him  away  into 
the  open  country.  Never  had  the  sky 
seemed  so  serene,  or  the  air  so  rich  with 
fragrance— so  dazzling  in  its  golden  haze. 

No  warning  came  to  Lord  Elesmere  on 
the  morn  of  the  day  on  which  he  met  his 
fate.  A  lark  was  singing,  rising  In  the 
sun-lighted  air,  its  song  growing  sweeter 
as  it  rose  higher  and  higher.  He  Listened 
but  no  note  of  that  wondrous  music  held 
any  warning  for  him. 

A  strange  feeling  of  unrest  had  come  over 
him.  as  he  walked  along  through  golden 
blossoms  and  scarlet  flowers — a  weird,  wild 
idea,  as  though  something  important  were 
going  to  happen.  He  smiled  at  the  hot 
flush  on  his  own  face,  at  the  trembling 
of  his  hands— smiled,  nay,  laughed,  and 
then,  as  he  gathered  a  spray  of  myrtle,  be- 
thought himself  of  Lady  Frances  and  his 
love— thought  that  he  had  been  a  fortunate 
man  to  win  so  fair  a  prize.  She  was  so 
noble,  so  true,  so  spiritual.  Then  the  words 
of  the  song  that  haunted  him  rose  to  his 
lips: 

"Love's  a  tyrant  and  a  slave, 
A  torment  and  a  treasure. '• 

And  he  fell  to  wondering,  as  he  walked, 
what  the  torment  was;  thinking  again  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  very  fortunate  In  win- 
ning one  whom  to  love  was  no  torment,  but 
a  calm,   pleasurable  duty. 

"I  must  write  to  Frances  to-night,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "and  I  will  buy  one  of 
Celbuis's  cameos  for  her." 

The  great  clocks  of  the  eternal  city 
chimed  out  three  as  he  stood  once  more  at 
the  door  of  the  studio.  Signor  de  Vigne 
was  ready  and  waiting.  They  walked  away 
together  down  the  sun-lighted  streets,  and 
once  again  the  artist  turned  to  Lord  Eles- 
mere. 

"Remember  always,  my  lord,"  he  said, 
"that  you  in  some  measure  forced  me  to 
this." 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  laughed  aloud,  in 
sheer  amazement  and  amusement.  Why 
were  so  many  apologies  necessary?  Whv 
did  Signor  de  Vigne  seem  to  hold  the  intro- 
duction he  was  about  to  make  half  in 
dread,  half  In  fear? 

On  through  the  wondrous  streets,  known 
through  the  wide  world;  past  grand  old 
palaces,  where  those  of  ancient  name  and 
glorious  pedigree  dwelt,  they  came  at  last 
to  a  house  that  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

"This  is  my  home,"  said  the  artist,  with 
some  little  pride.  "Long  years  ago  this 
house  was  called  the  Palazzo  Buonsetti. 
It  belonged  to  the  Buonsetti.  one  ot  the 
noblest   families  in   Rome,    now   extinct,     i 
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purchased  the  ruins,  and  from  them  have 
contrived  to  make  a  decent  dwelling- 
house." 

"And  you  live  in  this  beautiful  place 
alone?'    said    Lord    Elesmere. 

"Not  quite  alone,  my  lord,"  he  replied; 
"you  forget  I  have .  my  little  sister  and 
servants." 

"But  you  are  alone,  for  all  that,"  per- 
sisted Lord  Elesmere;  "you  have  neither 
mother,  sisters,  nor  wife,  I  think  you  said. 
I  wonder  why  you  do  not  marry,  such  a 
lover  of  the  beautiful  as  you.  ^\  hy  have 
you  never  found  a  beautiful  wife?" 

The  eyes  raised  to  his  were  an  expression 
of  regret  that  was  almost  remorse. 

"I  have  loved  beauty  too  much,  and  I 
have  not  been  a  happy  man,"  cried  the 
artist,  suddenly,  and  then  he  seemed  to 
shrink  into  himself,  as  though  afraid  of 
having  said  too  much.  Lord  Elesmere 
made  no  r^ply;  the  honest  emotion  in  the 
man's  voice  startled  him. 

They  entered  a  large  hall;  it  had  once 
been  the  principal  entrance  into  the  palace. 
The  lofty  walls  were  covered  with  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  carvings,  the  doors 
were  paneled  and  painted  in  the  most 
exquisite  taste;  before  one  of  them  was 
suspended  a  heavy  crimson  velvet  curtain, 
drawn  and   fastened  with  golden  tassels. 

"This  is  the  cage  where  my  little  bird 
sings  all  day,"  said  the  artist.  "You  will 
think,  Lord  Elesmere,  that  for  a  poor  artist 
I  am  an  extravagant  man.  Every  one  has 
some  particular  caprice;  mine  is  to  have  a 
beautiful  room  in  which  to  rest  when  the 
toils  and  labors   of  the  day  are  ended." 

As  he  spoke  Signer  de  Vigne  drew  aside 
the  heavy  curtains,  and  Lord  Elesmere, 
though  coming  as  he  did  from  one  of  the 
finest  mansions  in  England,  stood  in  bewil- 
dered surprise  on  the  threshold.  The  room 
was  large  and  lofty;  it  presented  a  coup 
d'oeil  sufficiently  attractive  to  startle  most 

It  was  such  a  brilliant  vista  of  light  and 
color  that  Lord  Elesmere  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  too  dazzled  and  blinded  to  note 
the  human  figures  in  the  center  of  the 
gorgeous  apartment. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

There  sat  a  child^a  fair,  simple,  inno- 
cent girl— with  a  soft  Italian  face,  dark, 
dreamy  eyes,  and  dark,  shining  hair,  bend- 
ing over  a  book  that  she  held  in  her  hands. 
That  was  the  first  figure  on  which  the 
glance  of  Lord  Elesmere  rested— a  child 
seemingly  of  some  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
By  her  reclined  a  woman,  and  on  her  he 
looked— to  his  cost. 

She  might  have  been  an  empress,  a  god- 
dess of  old,  an  Egyptian  queen;  she  was 
lovely  enough  for  anything.  She  might 
have  been  what  the  artist  said,  an  English 
teacher.  Let  her  be  what  she  might,  she 
was  the  most  dazzling  vision  Lord  Eles- 
mere had  ever  beheld.  He  had  thought  the 
pictured  face  perfection;  standing  in  tne 
presence  of  the  original  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  fell  far  short.  A  glorious  woman, 
such  as  in  olden  times  reigned  queen  or  the 
tournament;  a  woman  whose  loveliness 
swayed  men's  hearts  as  the  wind  sways 
the  leaves.  She  looked  much  more  like  an 
empress  than  like  an  English  teacher.  She 
reclined  in  a  lounging  chair,  and  the  deep 
crimson  velvet  formed  a  picturesque  back- 
grnund  for  the  fairest  and  most  radiant 
face  that  ever  smiled.  ' 


Calm  and  serene  in  her  perfect  beauty, 
her 'eyes  bright  as  stars  and  blue  as  the 
Italian  sky.  the  brows  straight  as  those 
of  a  Grecian  goddess,  the  lips  ripe  and 
tempting,  exquisite  in  color  and  shape,  with 
the  prettiest  and  most  piquant  of  dimples. 
Her  face  was  oval  shaped,  and  the  beauti- 
ful complexion  reminded  one  of  the  line: 

"White  sea  foam  and  crimson  shells." 

Yet  nothing  struck  those  who  beheld  her 
for  the  first  time  so  much  as  the  brightness 
and  radiance  that  seemed  to  be  part  of  her- 
self. She  was  simply  what  poets  sing  of 
and  artists  paint,  yet  what  is  rarely  met— 
a  perfect  woman;  her  hands  and  arms  were 
white  and  round,  her  figure  graceful  and 
full  of  luxurious  beauty,  every  movement 
full  of  harmony  and  subtle  eloquence. 

As  Lord  Elesmere  and  his  companion 
walked  slowly  up  that  gorgeous  room  she 
rose  from  the  waves  of  violet  silk  that 
seemed  to  enfold  her,  and  stood  before 
them,  the  brightest  vision  of  star-like  beau- 
ty ever  given  to  man. 

"Miss  Verner,"  said  the  artist,  in  his 
slow,  measured  English,  "allow  me  to  in- 
troduce Lord  Elesmere  to  you." 

She  bowed  graciously,  and  raised  the  love- 
liest blue  eyes  half  timidly  to  his  face. 

"I  have  seen  Signor  de  Vigne's  picture," 
said  Lord  Elesmere,  simply,  "and  I  could 
not  rest  until  I  had  also  seen  the  original." 

"In  whom  I  fear  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed," said  the  sweetest,  richest  voice 
he  had  ever  heard. 

Had  he  been,  what  he  was  not,  a  man  of 
keen  observation.  Lord  ElesH^ere  would 
have  seen  the  glance  that  passea  between 
the  artist  and  the  lady.  His  eyes,  plainly 
as  they  could  speak,  said:  "You  see,  under 
compulsion,  I  have  brought  him."  and  hers 
replied,  just  as  .plainly:    "He  will  do." 

"We  shall  interrupt  the  lesson,  I  fear,  ' 
said  Signor  de  Vigne;  "but  Tressa  asked 
me  for  a  necklace  of  coral,  and  I  have 
brought  it  for  her." 

He  drew  a  pretty  little  necklet  from  a 
small  morocco  case. 

"Do  you  like  it.  Miss  Verner?"  he  asked. 

She  took  it  from  him  carelessly,  and  as 
she  did  so  Lord  Elesmere  noted  the  beauty 
of  the  white  hand,  the  rose-leaf  tint  in  the 
soft  palm,  the  rose-tipped  fingers,  so  slen- 
der and  so  fair.  No  ring  shone  upon  the 
beautiful  hands.  She  took  the  necklace  and 
looked  at  it  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  pretty,"  she" said,  "and  will  suit 
you,  Tressa.  You  are  a  happy  child,  to  be 
so  pleased  with  a  coral  necklace." 

"What  would  please  you,  Miss  Verner?  ' 
asked   the   artist. 

"Diamonds,  worth  a  king's  ransom,  tuU 
of  fire  that  would  shine,  and  gleam,  and 
glitter,  and  look  like  fiame;  rubies,  red  as 
blood  with  fire  inside  them;  and  opals  that 
would  shame  the  waves  that  break  here  on 
the  golden  sands.  I  love  jewels,  and  I  have 
none."   was  the  reply. 

Lord  Elesmere  looked  at  the  bright, 
starry  eyes,  and  thought  that  no  diamonds 
on  earth  could  be  so  bright  as  they. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  quietly,  "that  all 
ladles  love  jewels,  just  as  birds  love  bright 
phimage.  Are  you  a  ju^e  of  cameos.  Miss 
Verner?— I  am  going  to  select  one." 

"No,  "  she  replied.  "I  know  you  will  think 
me  deficient  in  all  artistic  taste, 
but  the  truth  is  I  do  not  care  for 
cameos  at  nil;  they  are  too  cold,  too  life- 
less,   too   classical.     I   like   something   that 
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glows    and    shines    as    diamonds    do.      The 
chief  charm  to  me  In  lite  is  brightness.'  ' 

"Have  you  found  the  world  so  brlgnt?  " 
asked  Lord  Elesmere,  thinking,  as  he 
spoke,  how  gray  and  dull  and  common- 
place his  life  would  seem  to  the  brilliant, 
radiant  girl. 

"1  make  it  bright,"  she  replied,  with  a 
laugh  that  sounded  to  him  like  a  chime 
of  silver  bells.  "I  carefully  avoid  every- 
thing dull  and  unpleasant  as  I  should  shun 
the  plague.  I  am  told  there  is  sorrow 
words  cannot  paint;  grief,  time  cannot 
heal;  loss,  that  time  cannot  repay.  Thank 
Heaveti,  none  of  these  things  have  fallen 
to  my  lot." 

"One  of  our  greatest  writers  says,    'that 
all  who  can  feel  must  suffer,'  "  said  Lord 
Elesmere,  "  'suffer  either  in  their  own  sor- 
rows   or    in    those    of    others.'      The    very 
shadow  of  love,  he  declares,  is  sorrow." 
She  raised  her  laughing  eyes  to  his  face. 
"You    are    an    English    gentleman,"    she 
said,     "and     Englishmen     are    proverbially 
philosophers,    yet    you    evidently    have    not 
learned  the  true  philosophy  of  life." 
"What  is  it?  "   he  asked. 
"To    live   without   love   or   hate,    without 
like    or    dislike,    without    giving    or    asking 
sympathy;     to    live    a    life    self-contained, 
self-concentrated,    without    waste    of    emo- 
tion." 

"Such  a  life  would  never  suit  you,"  said 
Lord  Elesmere,  earnestly,  while  the  artist 
turned  away,  lest  the  expression  of  his  face 
should  be  seen.  "Sympathy,  love  and  kind- 
ness from  good  women  are  like  warmth  and 
light   from   the   sun.  ' 

"I  shall  accuse  you  of  being  a  poet,  Lord 
Elesmere?"  she  said,  with  a  low,  delicious 
laugh. 

"I  shall  retaliate  by  declaring  that  you 
inspire  me,"  he  replied. 

"Are  you  a  judge  of  ferns.  Lord  Eles- 
mere?" asked  Signor  de  Vigne.  "  I  have 
quite  a  mania  for  them.  Is  not  this  maid- 
en-hair delicately   fine?" 

He  crossed  the  room  to  look  at  it,  and  the 
artist  said  something  that  Induced  Miss 
Verner  to  do  the  s^me. 

They  stood  together  by  the  pretty  rip- 
pling water,  and  she  took  a  delicate  frond 
of  fern  in  her  hands. 

She  looked  even  more  dazzlingly  bright 
and  beautiful  among  the  green  ferns  than 
she  had  done  on  the  crimson  velvet 
lounge. 

"Have  you  been  long  out  of  England, 
Miss  Verner?"  asked  Lord  Elsemere. 

He  fancied  that  a  slight  flush  colored  her 
white  brow.     She  replied,   quickly: 

"Yes,  some  little  time;  T  forget  how  long. 
T  have  an  invincible  dislike  to  all  dates; 
thfy  are  so  formal   and   precise." 

"Do  you  wish  to  return?"  he  asked  again. 
"Are  you  tired  of   Rome?" 

"Wherever  life  is  brightest."  she  said; 
"there  I  like  to  be  Here  in  Italy  1  love 
the  light  of  the  sun,  the  frgrance  of  the 
flowers,  the  luscious  warmth  and  perfume 
that  seems  to  fill  the  air.  I  love  the  orange 
lilossoms  under  my  feet,  the  clustering 
vines,  the  myrtle  and  roses  Italy  seems 
to  me  full  of  such  vivid   life" 

"What  do  you  love  in  England?"  he 
asked,  his  eye?  drinking  in  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  the  flower-like  face. 

"England  was  not  kind  to  me.'  she  said, 
somewhat  sadly.  "I  did  not  get  much 
color  into  my  life   there." 

"Then   you   do   know   something   of   sor 
row?"  he  asked. 


"I  will  not  acknowledge  ll,"  she  replied, 
with  a  laugh  that  made  his  heart  thrill 
as  It  had  never  done  before.  "My  life  has 
been  pretty  much  that  of  a  bird  or  flower. 
It  has  had  none  of  the  'deep  experience'  In 
it  grave  men  speak  of.  I  have  never  loved 
or  hated  perhaps  because  1  have  had  no 
one  to  exercise  those  emotions  upon." 

"You  loved  your  parents?"  he  suggested. 

"1  love  their  memory,"  she  said.  "I  do 
not  remember  them.  My  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England— a 
poor  curate;  he  married  my  mother,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  another  curate,  and  1 
was  tlieir  only  child.  My  father  died,"  she 
continued,  "before  I  was  born.  My  mother 
faded  away,  and  left  me  before  I  was  old 
enough  even  to  utter  her  name." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Lord  Elsemere,  in  so 
earnest  a  voice  that  she  looked  up  at  him 
in  startled  wonder.  The  tiniest  ripple  of 
scorn  played  over  her  lips  for  one  half  sec- 
ond. 

"You  are  right."  she  said;  "I  am  a  child 
in  my  love  of  the  bright  and  the  beautiful. 
May  I  so  remain  a  child;  may  I  die  like  the 
butterfly,  when  all  bright  things  are  fading 
away." 

I  cannot  look  at  you  and  believe  that 
you  will  ever  die,"  he  said,  simply. 
"Death  and  youth  like  yours  can  never 
surely  meet." 

"1  shall  live  in  Signor  de  Vigne's  pic- 
ture," she  said,  and  again  there  was  the 
slightest  possible  tinge  of  mockery  in  her 
smile. 

"How  much  I  regret  that  picture  is  sold!' 
cried  Lord  Elesmere.  "Ah,  Miss  Verner,  1 
would  rather  have  taken  that  home  than 
any  art  treasure  Rome  can  boast." 

"It  is  a  very  nice  picture,"  she  said, 
naively. 

"i  wonder,"  he  interrupted,  "if  you  would 
grant  me  a  favor?" 

"I  would  try,"  she  replied,  "if  you  begged 
very  hard." 

"Will  you  let  Signor  de  Vigne  paint  an- 
other picture."  he  said,  "for  me?  I  will  so 
gladly  give  him  the  commission,  if  he  will 
lienor  me  by  accepting  it." 

"What  does  he  say  himself?"  she  asked, 
and  the  artist,  hearing  his  name,  joined 
thorn.  Lord  Elesmere  repeated  his  request. 
Again  that  quiet,  meaning  glance  between 
the  artist  and  the  lady.  His  eyrs  asked: 
"Shall  I  do  it?"  Hers  replied:  "Most  cer- 
tainly. ' 

"I  can  see  the  picture  already."  cried 
Lord  Elesmere.  "Allow  me,  Signor  de 
Vigne,  to  suggest  a  subject.  Let  it  be 
called  'The  Queen  of  the  Ferns.'  " 

"A  very  nice  name,"  murmured  Miss  Ver- 
ner. 

"Have  a  background  something  like  this, 
of  dark  green  ferns  of  every  variety.  Miss 
Verner.  you  should  wear  a  dress  of  cloudy 
white  lace,  looped  up  with  fern  leaves. 
You  should  have  a  small  fern  leaf  in  the 
corsage,  and  a  wreath  of  maiden-hair  like 
a  crown.  You  would  indeed  be  'Queen  of 
the  Ferns.'  " 

"T   cannot   Improve  upon   that,"    said   the 

artist.      "It    will    make    a    most    beautiful 

picture:   that  is,   if  Miss  Verner  consents." 

"As  it  is  the  only  kind  of  royalty  I  shall 

ever  enjoy."  she  said,    "I  cannot  refuse." 

"When  will  you  give  me  a  sitting.  Miss 
Vomer?"    asked    Signor   de   Vigne.      "I    am 

I  not    busy    at    present,     and    can    begin    at 
once." 
"May  1  be  allowed  to  be  present??"  asked 
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Lord  Elesmere,  eagerly.    And  Miss  Verner 
laughed  again,  as  she  replied: 

"You  have  my  permission,  if  you  can  se- 
cure the  signor's,  and  now  I  must  say 
addio.  I  have  another  engagement,  which  I 
am  obliged  to  keep." 

With  a  bow,  lower  and  more  deferential 
than  he  would  have  made  to  any  queen, 
Lord    Elesmere    took   his    leave. 

He  went  out  from  her  presence  Itke  a 
man  intoxicated  with  rare  wine.  He  did 
not  feel  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  the 
magic  of  a  beautiful  woman's  smile  had 
raised  him  to  another  world.  He  remem- 
bered nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  heard 
and  saw  nothing,  but  the  peerless  beauty 
of  Adelaide  Verner. 

"What  do  you  think  of  her?"',  asked  the 
artist' as  they  walked  along.         "" 

"Do  not  ask  me,"  was  the  reply.  i 
can  And  no  words  to  express  what  I 
think."  ^    ^. 

"Did  her  face  realize  your  expectations? 
he  asked  again. 

"Ask  me  to  count  the  stars  or  to  number 
the  leaves  of  the  trees;  to  translate  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  and  I  should  tind  it 
easier  than  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
either  her  or  her  face,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere. 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  for  the  same 
grave  restraint  returned  to  Signor  de 
Vigne. 

"When  do  you  suppose  the  first  sitting 
will  be??"  he  asked,  as  the  artist  turned 
to  bid  him  farewell. 

"Most  probably  to-morrow,  about  five  m 
the  afternoon.  I  know  that  is  Miss  Ver- 
ner's  leisure  time." 

"By  the  way,"  continued  his  lordship, 
"where  does  she  live?" 

The  dark  face  tlushed  again. 

"i  do  not  really  know,'  replied  the  signer; 
"I  have  never  asked  her." 

"I  must  find  out,"  thought  the  master  of 
Creighton.  They  parted,  after  arranging 
that  he  should  be  at  the  studio  on  the  mor- 
row at  five. 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  went  home.  He 
wrote  his  letter  to  Lady  Frances  Hyllon; 
he  purchased  the  cameo  he  thought  would 
please  her  best,  and  then,  as  though  a  duty 
were  accomplished,  he  allowed  himself  to 
dream.  There  were  the  glorious  eyes,  so 
passionate,  so  bright,  so  eloquent;  there 
the  exquisite  scarlet  lips,  so  sweet,  so 
proud  and  beautiful.  Look  where  he  would, 
do  as  he  would,  they  never  left  him. 

How  did  the  time  pass  until  five  on  the 
morrow?  He  hardly  knew.  What  was  the 
vague,  fielicious  happiness  that  seemed  to 
lull  him  into  sweet  dreams  and  sweet 
thoughts?  What  had  suddenly  come  over 
him?  Why  did  life  seem  so  full,  so  com- 
pete, so  perfect?  He  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  it  was  anything  like  love;  he  had  not 
the  most  remote  intention  of  being  untrue 
to  Lady  Frances.  He  had  simply  found 
something  that  had  hitherto  been  wanting: 
threads  of  crimson  and  of  gold  were  Inter- 
woven with  dull  gray  of  his  life.  He  was 
restlessly  happy,  without  knowing  why- 
desirous  only  of  getting  through  the  time 
as   best    he   could    until    five    to-morrow. 

Lord  Elesmere  had  counted  each  moment 
until  the  hour  of  five  was  boomed  from  a 
hundred  bella.  He  stood  then  at  the  studio 
door,  and  a  strange,  nervous  hesitation 
I nme  over  him— a  timidity  he  had  never 
felt,  a  shyness  new  and  strange  to  him. 
He  stopped,  turned  away,  and  went  down 


the  street.  It  would  seem  like  an  intrusion, 
he  thought,  if  he  appeared  there  at  the 
hour  precisely.  Twenty  minutes  and  more 
he  lingered,  then  laughed  at  himself,  and 
mounted  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  door. 

There  came  to  him  a  sound  like  the 
sweetest,  softest  strains  of  music— the 
clear,   rich  voice  of  Adelaide  Verner. 

Then  he  entered  the  room,  and  would 
have  gone  forward  to  greet  her.  He  was 
arrested  by  the  uplifted  finger  of  Signor  de 
Vigne. 

'Pardon,  my  lord!"  cried  the  artist;  "one 
moment— that  attitude  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed.    Wait   only    one   minute." 

Just  as  he  had  suggested,  she  had  ar- 
ranged her  dress,  and  her  wondrous  loveli- 
ness rendered  him  mute  and  motionless.  The 
golden  head  and  fair  face  rose  from  the 
clouds  of  white  lace,  the  beautiful  neck  was 
uncovered,  the  white  arms  bare.  The  rich 
folds  of  lace  were  looped  up  and  fastened 
with  rare  fern  leaves.  She  had  improved 
upon  Lord  Elesmere's  idea,  for  from  round 
the  bodice  ran  a  narrow  wreath  of  fronds, 
and  the  graceful  head  was  crowned  with 
delicate  maiden   hair. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  me,"  said  the 
artist,  turning  at  length  to  his  visitor,  "i 
had  so  much  trouble  to  induce  Miss  Verner 
to  adopt  that  attitude.  I  really  had  not 
strength  to  go  through  the  same  combat 
again." 

The  Queen  of  the  Ferns  greeted  him  with 
a  graceful  bow,  and  what  he  valued  still 
more,  a  bright  blush,  that  rose  even  to  the 
golden    hair. 

"I  hope,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  "that  I 
shall  not  intrude,  but  I  was  anxious  to  be 
present  at  the  first  sketch." 

"I  came  before  five,"  said  Miss  Verner, 
"and  Tressa  here  is  my  chaperon.  Have 
you  finished  with  hie,  signor?" 

"Not  quite  yet,"  replied  the  artist;  "in 
ten  minutes  you  will  be  free.  Raise  that 
hand  slightly,  please,  Miss  Verner— and 
pray  do  not  speak." 

So  for  ten  minutes  Lowd  Elesmere  stood 
tiuiet  and  motionless  before  the  beautiful, 
radiant  Queen  of  the  Ferns— stood,  looking 
with  charmed  eyes  upon  "beauty  such  as 
woman  never  wore,"  and  during  the  ten 
minutes  he  learned  more  of  love  than  the 
whole  experience  of  his  life  had  taught 
him. 

"You  are  free,"  said  the  artist,  and  then, 
with  a  start  and  a  blush  the  lovely  statue 
sprang   into   life. 

"Freedom  is  the  greatest  of  all  gifts," 
said  Miss  Verner.  "I  never  like  doing  what 
I  am  told  to  do.  I  never  can  bear  the  fret 
of  any  chain,   be  it  ever  so  bright." 

"Not  if  it  be  made  of  roses?"  asked  Lord 
Elesmere. 

"Then  least  of  all,"  she  replied,  with  a 
silvery  laugh;  "they  hide  so  many  thorns, 
you   know." 

"But."  said  the  signor,  "you  will  be 
bound  some  day  in  chains,  that  you  will 
wear,  and  love  their  weight." 

"Never."  she  said,  "never.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  could  not  live  bound.  If  I  were 
a  bird,  and  put  even  in  a  golden  cage,  1 
should  die  there.  If  I  were  a  flower  and 
shut  up  in  a  hothouse.  T  should  fade.  Give 
me  the  freedom  of  the  wind,  that  blows  as 
It  lists;  of  the  wave,  that  rises  and  falls. 
Do  not  look  surprised.  Lord  Elesmere;  1 
cannot   help   loving   freedom." 

"I  would  not  have  you  other  than  what 
you  are,"  he  cried,  then  blushed  at  the  dead 
silence   that  followed   his  speech. 
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She  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  Sig- 
ner de  Vigne  was  strangely  pale  and  silent. 

"Have  you  seen  this  Tittle  sketch-book?" 
she  asked,  turning  over  the  leaves  ol'  one 
that  lay  on  the  table  near.  "To  my  mind, 
this  is  one  ol  the  signor's  greatest  treas- 
ures; see,  these  are  all  designs  tor  pic- 
tures. I  tell  Signor  de  Vigne  that  he  would 
make  both  fame  and  gold  if  he  could  only 
lind  time  to  work  out  these  ideas,"  she 
said.  But  Lord  Elesmere  made  no  reply; 
that  accidental  touch  of  the  beautiful  hand 
had  silenced  him. 

The  artist  went  on  busily  at  his  picture. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  paying  the  least 
attention  to  his  visitors;  in  reality  every 
nerve  was  on  the  stretch  to  listen. 

"I  have  been  asking  Signor  de  Vigne 
where  you  live,"  he  said;  "but  he  tells  me 
he  does  not  know." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  know?"  she  asked, 
looking  into  his  face  and  silently  noting  the 
deep  admiration  written   there. 

"I  should  consider  it  so  great  an  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  pay  a  morning  call,  '  he 
replied. 

She  laughed  until  the  delicate  fronds  of 
maiden-hair   trembled  on  her  golden   head. 

"You  forget.  Lord  Elesmere,"  she  said. 
"I  am  not  a  fine,  fashionable  lady,  who  can 
receive  morning  callers  in  a  drawing-room. 
I   am   only  a   poor  governess." 

"You   are  the   queen—" 

"Of  ferns."  she  interrupted;  "of  nothing 
else.  You  are  very  kind.  Lord  Elsemere, 
but  I  must  decline  the  honor  of  a  call.  A 
lady  living  as  I  do,  quite  alone,  cannot  re- 
ceive visitors." 

He  bowed  deferentially,  and  she  stole  a 
glance  from  under  her  long  eyelashes. 

"Shall  I  not  see  you  again  then?"  he 
asked. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  replied,  carelessly.  "Life 
is  long,  and  the  world  wide.  I  think  1  may 
venture  to  say  we  shall  meet  again.  At 
present  I  must  say  adieu;  I  have  to  give 
an   English   lesson." 

With  a  salute  worthy  of  the  dignified 
grace  of  an  empress  she  withdrew,  leaving 
Lord  Elesmere  enraptured  as  he  had  never 
been  before. 

He  went  a  few  minutes  afterward.  It 
was  useless  to  remain;  he  could  not  talk, 
he  could  not  listen.  All  he  wanted  was  to 
think  over  that  radiant  vision  of  loveliness 
and   grace. 

"Is  he  gon^?"  asked  a  sweet  voice  at  the 
studio  door.  "Ah.  Carlo,  miol  I  am  tired 
of  so  much  propriety.  How  are  we  getting 
on.  do  you  think?" 

"Nothing  could  be  better."  he  replied. 

"I  can  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Miss  Ver- 
ner,  ctjming  nearer  to  him.  "He  is  what 
the  French  people  call  "of  the  most  seri- 
ous." Love  with  him  will  not  be  a  fancy,  as 
it  is  with  you  and  I.  It  will  be  a  devouring 
fire." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  artist,  gravely, 
"therefore  I   pity  him." 

"You  are  not  gallant.  Carlo,  this  even- 
ing," she  said,  with  a  mocking  smile.  "Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a  game  ot  chess,  do  you 
know  the  next  move  on  the  board?" 

"I  do  not,"   he  replied. 

"I  must  go  to  England,"  she  said,  "and 
that  before  many  days  are  over.  He  will 
follow  me,  before  he  has  time  to  make  any 
foolish   inquiries,    and   then—" 

"What  then?"  asked  Carlo  de  Vigne. 

"What  then,  mon  ami?  What  happens 
when  the  web  is  woven,  and  the  foolish  fly 
flutters  near?      What  happens    when    the 


cruel  trap  is  laid  and  a  merry  brown  hare, 
leaping   over,    is   caught?" 

"Heaven  help  him!  '   cried  the  artist. 

"Merci  du  compliment,"  she  said.  "Good- 
night, Carlo;  I  shall  soon  be  'over  the 
sea."  " 

And,  as  the  lovely,  laughing  face  van- 
ished, thick  night  and  darkness  fell  upon 
Carlo  de  Vigne. 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Lord  Elesmere  went  back  to  his  hotel, 
and  wondered  what  had  come  over  him. 
He  must  see  this  radiant,  beautiful  woman 
again.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  He  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  being  untrue  to  Lady  Frances. 
He  gave  no  name  to  the  passionate,  intense 
feeling  that  had  suddenly  taken  possession 
of  him.  He  did  not  know  which  charmed 
him  most— the  infinite  beauty  of  that  face, 
or  the  wondrous  change  of  its  expression. 
He  found  himself  always  thinking  of  it, 
and  the  one  desire  of  his  life  was  to  see 
it   again. 

She  had  told  him  he  must  not  call  upon 
her.  He  admired  what  he  considered  her 
sensitive  delicacy,  not  for  worlds  would 
he   Intrude  after   that. 

He  went  to  see  Signor  de  Vigne.  He 
feasted  his  eyes  on  the  half-sketched,  peer- 
less face.  He  longed  to  mention  her  name, 
but  the  very  intensity  of  his  longing  pre- 
vented him.  He  longed  to  utter  her  name 
aloud,  to  ask  the  artist  how  she,  Adelaide 
Verner,  was;  but  timidity,  new  and  strange, 
forbade  him.  He  lingered  near  the  easel; 
he  spoke  of  the  grouping  of  the  ferns,  ot 
the  effect  of  different  leaves,  but  of  the 
beautiful  central  figure  he  said  no  word. 

Perhaps  the  artist  read  the  passionate 
longing  in  his  face,  after  a  time  he  said  to 
him: 

'I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  my 
picture  to-day;  Miss  Verner  is  not  at  lib- 
erty.    She  is  enjoying  a  day's  holiday." 

"Indeed,"  said  Lord  Elsemere.  "Where? 
What  do  vou  call  a  holiday  here  in  Rome?" 

"She  is  gone  to  the  Buoni  Gardens,  '  he 
replied.  "They  are  not  public;  she  has 
some  friends,  I  believe,  living  there,  and 
so  has  the  privilege  of  entree." 

"And  has  she  gone  alone?"  asked  Lord 
Elesmere,   in  an   indifferent   voice. 

"No,"  said  the  artist;  "my  sister  is  with 
her." 

Lord  Elesmere  went  to  the  Buoni  Gar- 
dens; they  were  just  outside  the  city,  and 
belonged  to  the  Buoni  Palace.  But  the 
palace  was  closed  now.  and  Its  owners 
away.  Those  left  in  charge  admitted  a  few 
privileged  persons  to  what  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  prettiest  and  most  pic- 
turesque gardens  in  Rome.  He  applied  the 
golden  key  that  unlocks  everything,  even  a 
woman's  heart,  and  was  admitted. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  picture?  He 
stopped  abruptly,  looking  at  it  with  the 
eves  of  an  artist  who  worships  the  beau- 
tiful, and  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  wor- 
ships the  object.  She  was  seated  near  a 
tall,  golden  gladiolus,  the  superb  blossoms 
forming  a  frame  of  glorious  color  around 
her.  Over  her  head  hung  the  trailing 
branches  of  a  purple  vine.  On  one  side 
was  a  fountain  throwing  its  silvery  spray 
high  into  the  sun-lighted  air;  a  marble 
Flora,  with  a  basket  of  purple  heliotrope 
stood  near,  and  over  all  the  sun  shed  its 
golden  rays. 

Of  course,  not  expecting  him,  she  neither 
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saw  nor  heard  him.  Her  face  wag  doubly 
beautiful  in  its  softened,  dreamy  expres- 
sion. He  wondered  what  she  was  dream- 
ing of,  as  he  saw  her  starry  eyes  linger  on 
the  fountain  and  the  flowers.  For  an  Eng- 
lish teacher  she  was  dressed  in  wondrous 
taste — a  flowing,  clear  muslin — white,  with 
a  small  blue  flower;  a  white  lace  bonnet 
crowning  the  graceful  head,  with  a  blue 
flower  drooping  from  it.  and  a  mantilla  of 
white  lace.  One  perfect  hand  was  gloved 
to  perfection,  the  other,  white,  soft,  and 
warm,  was  caressing  the  flowers. 

He  walked  slowly  to  her.  She  looked  up 
at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  and  her  face 
changed  from  dreamy  tenderness  to  a  radi- 
ant flash  of  delight. 

"Miss  Verner,"  he  said,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, standing  before  her,  hat  in  hand, 
"shall  you  think  I  am  intruding  and  tire- 
some in  disturbing  you?" 

"That  will  depend  so  entirely  on  your- 
self. Lord  Elesmere,"  she  replied,  with  a 
gay  laugh.  "I  cannot  answer  the  question." 

"At  least,"  he  said,  more  boldly,  "you  will 
not  be  angry  that  I  have  followed  you 
here?" 

"Have  you  followed  me?"  she  said,  care- 
lessly. "I  thought  your  coming  was  quite 
accidental:  these  Buoni  Gardens  are  so 
much  admired." 

"I  knew  you  were  here."  he  said,  hon- 
estly. "I  called  at  the  studio,  and  Signer 
de  Vigne  told  me.  I  came  at  once,  but  he 
does  not  know  it." 

A  peculiar  smile  rippled  over  her  lips. 

"It  was  very  good  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble,"  she  said.  "I  gave  myself  a  whole 
holiday  to-day,  because  everything  looked 
so  bright  and  beautiful;  I  could  not  work." 

"There  is  nothing  so  bright  and  beautiful 
as  yourself."  he  cried,  passionately,  and 
she  did  not  seen  even  to  heed  his  words. 
"Then  I  may  remain,  Miss  Verner?"  he 
asked,  after  a  short  pause. 

"The  gardens  are  open  to  you  as  well  as 
to  me."  she  said. 

"You  will  not  be  kind.  Miss  Verner,"  he 
interrupted.  "Say.  may  I  remain  here  with 
you.  and  talk  to  you?" 

"Yes."  she  said,  frankly,  "if  you  will  put 
up  with  occasional  fits  of  absence  of  mind 
from  me." 

He  pushed  the  blossoms  of  the  golden 
gladiolus  aside,  and  sat  down  near  her— 
so  near  that  the  waves  of  white  muslin 
touched  him,  and  made  his  pulse  beat 
fiuickly.  Then  he  was  silent;  for  a  feeling 
of  happiness  he  had  never  known  before 
came  over  him.  To  be  so  near  her  in  the 
midst  of  sunshine  and  fragrance,  to  have 
her  beautiful  face  just  before  him,  to  watch 
the  play  of  those  wondrous  lips  and  bright 
starry  eyes!  He  was  speechless,  from  sheer 
excess  of  passionate  happiness  and  pas- 
sionate love,  and  she,  who  had  swayed 
men's  hearts  as  the  wind  sways  the  leaves, 
knew   it. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  that 
dazzled   him. 

"Did  you  say,  Lord  Elsemere,  that  you 
came  to  talk  to  me?"  she  asked;  "I  under- 
stood you   so." 

"Ah,  me."  he  replied,  with  a  deep-drawn 
sigh;  "1  never  until  this  moment  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  words  'goinen  atience.'  1 
have  not  spoken,   it  is  true,  and  yet — " 

His  look  told  what  he  meant.  Me  had  not 
sF'oken  been  use  the  words  rushed  to  his  lips 
in  a  passionate  torrent,  nnd  he  dared  not 
utter  them.  So  the  flowers  bloomed  around 
them,  and  the  birds  sang;  the  very  western 


wind   that   wooed   the  vine   leaves  seemed 
to  murmur  of  love. 

For  the  first  time  the  rich  and  perfect 
fullness  of  life  came  to  him.  A  happiness 
so  delicious  that  even  to  sit  there  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  that  perfect  face  was  to 
him  the  most  rapturous  joy  he  had  ever 
known. 

"Bright,  sunny  Italy,"  said  Miss  Verner, 
"how  shall  I  tolerate  an  English  fog  after 
this?" 

"You  were  meant  to  live  in  a  sunny 
land."  said  Lord  Elesmere;  "you  ought  to 
have  everything  about  you  bright,  graceful 
and    beautiful." 

She  laughed;  then  a  shade  of  sadness 
stole  over  her  brilliant  face. 

"That  would  be  a  fairy  life,"  she  said. 
"I  find  existence  very  prosaic.  I  long  for 
a  thousand  things  that  can  never  be  mine. 
I  would  fain  drink  the  champagne  of  life, 
and  leave  to  others  its  flat  wine.  1  want 
wealth— I  have  poverty.  I  want  jewels— a 
few  flowers  and  leaves  are  all  I  can  get.  I 
should  like  rich  dresses,  and  I  can  barely 
afford  even  common  ones.  I  want  the 
brightness  of  life,  and  I  have  its  gloom.  1 
would  fain  be  a  bright-winged  butterfly, 
and  I  am  a  busy  working  drone.  What  do 
you  think  of  that.  Lord  Elesmere?  You 
who  stand  among  the  favored  ones  of 
earth." 

Think!  Why  her  words  half  maddened 
him.  He  longed  that  moment  to  give  her 
all  that  he  had;  his  vast  wealth  would  be 
indeed  of  use  to  him  if  he  could  gratify 
her. 

"Then  life  has  not  been  altogether  a  suc- 
cess with  you.  Miss  Verner?"  he  said, 

"Not  quite,"  was  the  brief  reply.  "And 
for  you.  Lord  Elesmere,  it  has  been,  I  sup- 
pose,  one  long  rapture?" 

"I   will   use   your   own   words,"    he   said; 
I  "not  quite." 

I     She  looked  at  him  with  eager  curiosity. 
j      ".^ave  you  had  any  trouble?"  she  asked; 
"any  care— any  loss?" 

"No;  none,"  he  answered 
I      "You  are  young,"  she  interrupted,   "rich, 
I  clever,  strong  and  gifted;  you  have  had  no 
trouble,  known  no  loss;  why  then  has  life 
not   proved   satisfactory?" 

He  smiled  gravely. 

"The  chief  reason  is  that  it  has  until  now 
fallen  short  of  my  expectations,"  he  said. 
"I  judged  it  from  the  poetry  1  read,  from 
the  ideal  one  me^ts  in  books,  and  it  is  not 
what  I  thought.  I  have  had  no  pain,  but  i 
have  had  no  great  pleasure — until  now." 

He  should  rot  have  said  the  words,  and 
he  knew  it.  She  raised  her  beautiful  star- 
tled face  to  his. 

"Until  now?"  she  repeated,  and  then,  be- 
fore the  passionate  gaze  of  those  dark  eyes, 
.  her  face  flushed,  and  drooped  from  him. 

"Yes,  now!"  he  cried.  "Do  you  not  see. 
Miss  Verner;  do  you  not  understand  tliHt  to 
be  near  you  fills  me  with  a  passionate  hap- 
piness so  great  it  is  almost  pain?  You  are 
to  me  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flowers;  your 
presence  gives  me  light  and  warmth.  Ah, 
pnrdon  me:   1  should  not   speak  so." 

"What  do  the  flowers  give  the  sun  in  re- 
turn for  all  his  favors?"   she  asked. 

"Oulv  a  sigh  and  a  dew-drop  and  a 
breath"  of  fragrance."  he  replied;  "even 
the  sigh  you  would  not  give  me — would 
von.  Miss  Vomer?" 

"1  shotild  prefer  giving  you  a  smile,"  she 
answered,  and  then  her  beautiful  face 
seemed  to  droop  nearer  to  him;  a  loving 
light  shone   in  the  glorious  eyes;   the   ripe 
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scarlet  lips  were  dangerously  near— per- 
haps, the  sunshine  and  the  perfumed  flow- 
ers were  to  blame.  Lord  KlesmiTe  Ijent 
over  the  witching  face,  and  kissed  with 
passion  that  startled  himself  the  fair,  smil- 
ing mouth. 

"You  never  can  forgive  me  now,"  he  said, 
drawing  back  in  sudden  fear. 

"Never,"  she  replied;  "you  must  con- 
sider the  sun  eclipsed." 

She  rose  hastily  and  walked  away.  Lord 
Elsemere  followed  her.  his  heart  on  ttre 
with  love,  regret  and  suspense. 

"Miss  Verner!"  he  cried,  "I  pray  you  par- 
Son  me.  I  pray  you  forgive  the  rashness 
I  can  never  forget." 

She  turned  round  and  stood  proudly 
erect  before  him;  the  glorious  eyes  flashed 
tire. 

"My  lord,"  she  said,  "had  I  been  a  lady 
of  title  instead  of  an  English  teacher  you 
would  not  have  done  that.  You  have  most 
cruelly  reminded  me  of  the  distance  be- 
iween  us  for  the  future.  I  pray  you  do  not 
seek  to  forget  it  yourself." 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  his  face. 

"If  you  v.ould  only  believe,  Miss  Verner, 
how  sorry  I  am.  I  had  no  thought.  1 
<hould  not  dare  in  my  sober  senses  to  touch 
L'ven  your  glove.    I  was  led  away— ' 

"By  what?"  she  asked. 

"By  the  loveliest  face  ever  created  to  tor- 
ment man,"  he  cried.  "I  do^not  know  what 
iiiis  come  over  me— I  do  not  know  myself." 

And  by  some  strange  freak  of  memory 
the  words  of  his  song  came  to  him: 

"Love's  tyrant  and  a  slave, 
A  torment  and  a  treasure." 

Surely  that  torment  had  not  reached  him. 
Surely  the  vague,  delicious  happiness  that 
thrilled  him,  that  made  his  heart  beat,  his 
pulses  throb,  his  blood  run  like  fire  through 
his  veins— surely  that  was  not  love.  He 
looked  at  the  beautiful  face  by  his  side. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

"I  fancy,"  Lord  Elesmere  said  more 
quietly,   "that  1  have  lost  my  senses." 

"Perhaps  the  fragrance  of  these  vines  is 
too  strong  for  you,"  Miss  Verner  said,  with 
a  smile;  and  when  he  saw  that  smile.  Lord 
Elesmere  felt  that  he  was  forgiven.  "If  1 
did  right,"  she  said,  with  a  grave  look,  "I 
should  bow,  leave  you,  and  refuse  to  speak 
to  you  again." 

"But  you  will  not  be  so  cruel!"  he  crie«l. 
"What  do  flowers  do  when  the  sun  ceases 
to  shine?" 

They  die."  was  the  careless  reply. 

"So  should  I.  away  from  you,"  he  said: 
and  she  opened  her  beautiful  eyes  in  won- 
dering amaze. 

"Do  you  mean.  Lord  Elesmere,"  she  said, 
"that  when  you  leave  me  you  are  going  to 
die?" 

She  asked  the  question  with  such  child- 
like simplicity,  with  such  dove-like  inno- 
'f  lice  in  her  eyes,  that  he  was  fairly  puz- 
zled. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  mean,"  he  replied. 
"I  seem  only  now  to  know  what  life 
means." 

"Well,  let  us  forget  this  half  quarrel." 
said  Miss  Verner.  "Come  over  to  the  foun- 
tain here.  Lord  Elesmere;  one  would  al- 
most fancy  the  rippling  of  the  water  had 
been   set    to   music." 

They  sat  down  close  to  the  fountain;  the 
silver  spray  rose  high  in  the  warm,  ordor- 
ous  air,  and  fell  with  the  sweetest  rippling 


sound.  One  of  Miss  Verner's  greatest 
charms  was  her  infinite  variety  of  mood.  It 
was  impossible  to  guess,  five  minutes  be- 
fore one  saw  her,  whether  she  would  be 
grave  or  gay,  haughty  or  sweet,  proud  or 
yielding,  sarcastic  or  sentimental;  she  was 
never  twice  the  same.  Under  the  golden 
gladiolus  she  had  been  a  very  Circe,  beau- 
tiful, seductive,  with  tender  looks  and  ten- 
der words;  here  by  the  fountain,  she  was 
animated,  brilliant,  and  witty— Circe  no 
longer. 

She  charmed  him  so  with  her  piquant 
words  he  was  beside  himself.  He  listened— 
he  replied;  if  she  were  silent  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  music  of  her  voice  seemed  still 
to  linger  in  the  air;  If  she  turned  her  face 
away,  it  was  as  if  the  light  from  heaven 
had  gone. 

The  sound  of  a  child's  voice  aroused  them 
at  last.  Little  Tressa,  her  small  while 
hands  filled  with  golden  bloom,  came  hasti- 
ly up  to  them. 

"Signora,"  she  said,  "I  am  so  tired  and 
so  hungry.     Shall  we  never  go  home?" 

Then  Lord  Elsemere  discovered  that  the 
noon  was  far  spent. 

He  had  been  for  hours  by  that  fair  wom- 
an's side,  and  they  had  passed  like  minutes. 

"We  will  go,  Tressa,"  said  Miss  Verner. 
She  rose,  held  out  her  hand  with  a  gay, 
graceful  smile. 

"Between  sentiment  and  nonsense  we 
have  spent  a  pleasant  morning,"  she  said. 

"I  have  been  in  paradise,"   he  whispered. 

'I  could  almost  be  wicked,"  she  laughed, 
"and  say  you  had  better  remain  there. 
Good-bye,  Lord  Elesmere;  this  is  not  adieu, 
it  is  farewell." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"You  are  not  going  away?" 

"I  am,  "  she  said;  I  leave  Rome  for  Eng- 
land  to-morrow." 

"For  England!"  he  cried;  "and  I  thought 
we  should  have  such  pleasant  days.  What 
part  of  England,  Miss  Verner?" 

"To  Bath."  she  said;  "the  only  relative  I 
have  lives  there— an  elderly  cousin.'' 

"A  lady,  of  course?"  he  said,  hastily. 

"Yes,  a  lady;  and  I  intend  to  remain  with 
her  for  some  time.  Of  course  you  will 
spend  the  summer  in  Rome,  Lord  Else- 
mere?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  confusedly; 
for  it  struck  him  suddenly,  and  with  a 
sense  of  terrible  fear,  that  when  she  was 
gone,  Rome,  and  all  Italy  besides,  would 
be  dark  as  the  grave  for  him.  "I  have  not 
quite  decided  as  to  my  plans  for  the  coming 
year." 

"It  will  be  'good-bye'  for  life,  then?"  she 
said,  with  a  careless  smile.  "Our  short  ac- 
quaintance has  been  a  pleasant  one:  I  shall 
look  back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  sunbeams 
of  my  life." 

She  stopped  suddenly,  alarmed  by  the 
passion  in  his  face. 

"Do  you  mean,  "  he  cried,  'that  I  am  to 
say  farewell  to  you.  and  never  see  you 
again  while  I  live— do  you  mean  that.  Miss 
Verner?  It  is  too  late!  If  I  had  never  seen 
you  I  should  never  have  known  the  height 
of  bliss;  having  tasted  it— having  felt  the 
fullness  and  richness  of  life— I  cannot  go 
back!" 

"You  are  talking  sad  nonsense,"  she  in- 
terrupted, with  a  plaintive  smile.  "You 
are  Lord  Elesmere  of  Creighton— I  am  an 
English  teacher.  There  can  be  no  friend- 
ship in  common   between  us." 

'There  is  not!"  he  cried.  "You  are  my 
superior,  Miss  Verner.     You  are  far  above 
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rae  as  the  blue,  shining  sky.  You  are  a 
queen  among  ■women— I  am  ony  a  mortal 
man.  Be  you  what  you  may,  it  is  too  late 
for  me  to  think  of  being  shut  out  of  your 
life   forever." 

"I  must  go,"  she  said;  "Tressa  is  tired. 
Sentiment  and  romance  are  very  beautiful, 
but  il  faut  diner,  as  Tressa  thinks." 

"I  talk  to  you  of  what  is  torturing  me," 
he  cried,  "and  you  answer  me  with  non- 
sense about  a  childs  dinner.  You  are 
cruel,    Miss    Verner." 

"I  am  prudent,  my  lord,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile  that  seemed  to  melt  from  her  eyes 
into   his. 

"You  are  going  to  Bath,  then?"  he  asked. 

"Yes:  to-morrow  I  leave  Rome." 

"Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  meet  me 
there,"  he  said;  but  she  had  turned  away, 
and  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  his 
words. 

"How  different  she  is  to  all  other  women!  ' 
he  thought  to  himself.  "Many  girls  would 
have  taken  pains  to  attract  a  man  whom 
they  believe  to  be  wealthy;  she.  on  the 
contrary,  not  only  avoids  me.  but  does 
all  she  can  to  show  her  utter  indifference 
to  me." 

It  never  struck  him  that  this  assumed  in- 
difference of  hers  piqued  him  and  charmed 
him  far  more  than  any  lildng  she  could 
have  showed  for  him  would  mive  done.  He 
followed  her  as  she  walked  quickly  down 
the  garden  path. 

"Say  good-bye  more  kindly,  Miss  Ver- 
ner, if  we  are  to  part  soon." 

The  look  she  turned  upon  him  blinded 
hir..— the  brilliant  blue  eyes  were  dim  with 
tears,  the  brightness  of  her  face  had 
©hanged  into  an  expression  of  love  and 
tenderness  that  made  her  half  divine.  He 
caught  her  hands  in  a  rapture  that  he 
could  not  repress. 

"You  are  sorry—"  he  cried.  "Ah,  Miss 
Verner,  why  be  so  cruel;  why  not  say  you 
are  sorry  to  go?" 

"I  am."  she  said,  in  a  sweet,  broken 
voice— the  beautiful  eyes  lingering  for  one 
half  moment  on  his  face.  The  next  she 
was   gone. 

It  was  a  pity  for  his  own  sake  that  Lord 
Elsemere  could  not  have  followed  her.  His 
eyes  would  have  been  more  widely  opened 
then.  Soon  as  the  garden  gates  were  closed 
behind  her.  the  tears  and  sadness  fell 
from  her  face  like  a  mask.  Her  eyes  and 
lips  smiled,  a  smile  so  full  of  deadly  mis- 
chief. Then  a  low  laugh,  like  a  clear,  mu- 
sical murmur,  escaped  her.  The  child 
looked  up  at  her  with   wondering  eyes. 

"Why    are    you    laughing,    signora?"    she 

sked. 

"I  saw  a  bright,  fluttering  bird,  rejoicing 
m  its  freedom,  caught,  and  held  fast  In  the 
toils."  she  replied. 

"I  see  no  bird,"  said  the  wondering  child 
—and    the   ladv   laughed  again. 

"Do  you  like  that  hand.some  Englishman, 
Tressa?"  asked  Miss  Verner. 

"Yes,"  said  the  child,  slowly.  "I  like 
him;  his  face  is  good,  like  my  brother's— 
good  and  kind.  Why  did  he  look  so  sad 
when   we   were   going  away?" 

She  laughed  again,  but  made  no  reply. 
Then  when  they  came  to  the  street  where 
the  artist  dwelt,  Miss  Verner  stood  still, 
and  wrote  a  little  note. 

"Toti  go  home,  Tressa,"  she  said.  "Give 
this  to  your  brother.  1  have  some  business 
further   on." 

The  ff'w  words  she  wrote  were  as  follows: 

"A  grand  success.     I  go  home  to-morrow 


to  my  cousin,  at  Bath;  nothing  could  have 
been  better.  He  will  follow,  and  then- 
Many  thanks.    I  shall  see  you  before  I  go." 

Then  she  watched  the  child's  figure  as 
she  passed  under  the  quaint  carved  door- 
way, the  sun  shining  full  upon  her,  and 
bringing  into  bold  relief  the  fruit  and 
flowers   sculptured   there. 

A  smile,  certainly  not  of  heaven,  passed 
over  the  radiant  face  of  the  beautiful  girl. 

"A  grand  success,  indeed!"  she  mur- 
mured, "but  I  have  difficult  cai-ds  to  play 
yet.  Liady  Elesmere  of  Creighton— the 
name  alone  is.worth  some  risk.  If  I  suc- 
ceed—I, standing  here  in  this  grand  old 
Roman  st«-eet— I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be 
the  brightest  and  most  popular  woman  in 
London— how  I  will  shine  other  women 
down,  and  dazzle  the  weary,  indifferent 
eyes  of  men!  How  I  will  win  every  heart, 
play  with  it,  torment  it!  I  will  make  my- 
self invincible  and  famous.  I  have  beauty 
such  as  few  women  have;  wit  and  grace; 
nothing  but  money  was  wanting  to  make 
me  what  I  shall  be — a  queen.  He  is  passa- 
ble—weak, I  think,  and  easily  managed;  but 
I  never  saw  such  passion  in  any  man's 
farce  as  I  read  to-day  in  his." 

What  of  him  of  whom  she  thought  so 
lightly— as  of  nothing  but  a  means  to  an 
end?  He  sat  in  the  gardens  of  Buoni  Pal- 
ace, spell-bound  and  dazzled;  driven  out  of 
himself  by  the  charm  of  the  spell  that  had 
never  failed.  And  that  same  day,  far 
away  in  bonny  England,  Lady  Fi-ances 
knelt  in  the  fresh,  dewy  morning,  to  pray 
God  to  bless  her  love,  who  tarried  so  long 
over  the  seas. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

"You  will  finish  my  picture  and  send  it 
after  me,  De  Vigne?"  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
two  days  afterward,  as  he  stood  looking 
at  the  "Queen  of  the  Ferns."  "Let  me  have 
it  as  soon  as  you  can.  Send  it  to  Creighton 
Hall." 

"Are  you  going  away,  my  lord?"  he 
asked. 

"I  leave  Rome  to-morrow,"  said  Lord 
Elesmere.  "I  am  going  to  England.  Miss 
Verner  has  gone,    I  suppose?" 

He  tried  to  speak  the  words  carelessly, 
but  Signor  de  Vigne  noted  the  trembling 
lips  and  the  anxious  eyes. 

"Oh,  .ves,  she  is  gone,  "  replied  the  artist. 
"She  went  .vesterday." 

"Did  she  leave  any  message  or  word  for 
me?  "  asked  Lord  Elesmere,  after  a  short 
pause. 

"None  that  I  am  aware  of,'  replied  Sig- 
nor de  Vi,gne:  and  again  a  dark  shadow 
fell  over  his  face.  "I  am  sorry  you  are 
going.  Lord  Elesmere,"  he  said;  "you  have 
been  a  kind  fi-lend  to  me." 

"The  obligation  is  all  on  my  side,"  said 
Lord  Elesmeie.  "Think  what  a  boon  that 
picture  will  be  to  me.  1  shall  value  it  more 
highly   than   anything   I   have   on   earth.  " 

"I  suppose."  said  the  artist,  with  a  sigh, 
"that  T  .-ihall  never  see  the  original  again. 
A  woman  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  Is  sui'e 
to  be  married  in  England,  where  men  are 
rich,   and   can   afford   to  marry   for   love." 

"Most  probably,"  said  his  lordship.  The 
Rub.iect  was  not,  seemingly,  pleasant  to 
him.     Suddenly  ho  said: 

"Mi.ss  Verner  was  not  engaged,  was  she? 
I  remember  h<  aring  you  say  that  She  had 
many  admirers." 

"She  had  none  that  she  cared  for.  She 
is,    I    believe,    quite   fancy    free,"    said    the 
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artist.  "She  is  of  a  grand,  lavish,  queenly 
nature;  she  would  marry  no  one  who  was 
not  rich  enough  to  take  her  Into  society 
and  make  a  queen  of  her.  That  she  could 
not  do  here,  because  she  went  into  no  so- 
ciety where  she  would  be  likely  to  meet 
the  kind  of  men  she  would  care  to  marry." 

Lord    Elesmere   looked    up. 

"1  thought  she  did  not  go  much  into  so- 
ciety," he  said.  "I  have  asked  several 
times,  but  no  one  appeared  to  know  any- 
thing of  Miss   Verner." 

An  expre.s.sion  of  something  like  alarm 
crossed  the  artist's  face. 

"Have  you  been  making  Inquiries  about 
her.    Lord    Klesmere— for    what   reason?" 

"For  simple  wonder,"  was  the  reply.  '"I 
could  not  understand  why  one  so  beautiful 
did  not  reign  queen  of  every  coterie  in 
Home." 

"You  forget,  my  lord— she  was  but  an 
English  teacher." 

Then  Lord  Elesmere  rose  and  took  his 
leave.  He  could  not  endure  those  contin- 
ual references  to  the  social  status  of  the 
woman  who  seemed  to  him  so  peerless. 
There  was  a  wistful  expression  on  the  art- 
ist's face  as  the  kindly,  generous  young 
nobleman  shook  hands  with  him. 

"I  should  not  like  to  think  ttiat  he  would 
come  to  any  great  harm,"  said  Signor  de 
Vigne,  as  he  watched  the  handsome  face 
and  tall,  aristocratic  figure  disappear  in 
the  mellow  evening  sunshine.  "1  wonder 
if  she  will  marry  him?  After  all,  1  wish 
him  well.  He  has  treated  me  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  paid  me  like  a  prince." 

The  next  day,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the 
whole  English  circle  in  Rome,  Lord  Eles- 
mere took  his  departure;  but  no  one  in 
the  Eternal  City  connected  his  departure 
with  that  of  Adelaide  Verner,  the  beautiful 
English  teacher. 

******** 

"  "A  torment  and  a  treasure!'  "  said  Lord 
Elesmere  to  himself,  as  he  wandered 
through  the  green  lanes  round  Bath.  "How 
true  the  words  are;  yet  the  very  torment 
is  full  of  delight.  1  would  rather  bear  any 
pain  than  live  my  life  without  it." 

He  had  almost  ceased  to  remember  any- 
thing except  the  woman  whose  peerless 
beauty  and  grace  had  so  completely  charm- 
ed him.  He  never  for  one  moment  for- 
got her;  the  glorious,  laughing  eyes,  the 
smiling,  scarlet  lips,  the  glory  of  golden 
brown  hair,  and  the  white,  rounded  throat. 

There  was  no  one  else  like  her,  he  said 
to  himself— not  one.  There  was  a  soft  en- 
chantment about  her  that  belonged  to  no 
otiier  woman.  It  seemed  hardly  to  signify 
what  she  said,  her  manner  of  speaking 
was  so  fascinating.  The  merest  triHes,  the 
merest  nothings  that  dropp<-d  from  her 
lips  were  full  of  sparkling  grace  that  made 
them  more  iiresistible  than  the  wittiest 
repartees  uttered  by  lips  less  lovely.  But 
her  chief  charm  to  him,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  spent  amongst  eminently  respect- 
able, commonplace  people,  -^as  her  inhnite 
variety.  Her  animation,  her  pride,  scorn, 
tenderness,  languor,  and  vivacity,  all  so 
strangily  intermixed  that  one  never  knew 
which  predominated. 

He  had  discovered  the  truth  at  last.  Only 
a  few  days  since,  and  he  had  looked  upon 
life  with  weary,  indifferent  eyes;  there  was 
no  sparkle  in  it,  there  was  no  foam  on  the 
ciialice.  He  had  neither  care  nor  trouble, 
Hnd  he  had  won  one  of  the  purest  hearts 
in  England  for  his  own.  Yet  U  was  all 
one  long,  gray-colored  sketch— not  a  crim- 


son or  golden  thread  in  it.  Now  it  was 
all  a  blaze  of  dazzling  sunshine.  Before 
this  his  heart  had  never  beat  at  the  sight 
of  a  woman's  face  or  the  sound  of  her 
voice;  now  the  very  beating  of  his  heart 
was  a  pulse  of  keenest  pleasure  and  of 
keenest  pain.  The  skies  were  bluer,  the 
song  of  the  blrd.s  was  sweeter,  flowers  gave 
forth  a  richer  fragrance,  the  grass  was  of 
a  brighter  green— all  the  world  was 
changed  for  him.  It  was  as  though  he 
had  found  the  key  of  life— the  real  essence 
of  existence.  At  last,  he  said  to  himself, 
he   was  in   love. 

Ah,  nol  the  poets  had  not  sung  too  much 
in  its  praise;  they  had  not  exaggerated- 
it  was  rapture  and  torment,  but  it  was  di- 
vine.    He  remembered  Thekla's  words: 

"I  have  tasted  the  highest  earthly  bliss'. 
I  have  lived  and  I  have  loved." 

He  was  intoxicated  as  a  man  who  lives  all 
his  life  tasting  nothing  stronger  than  cold 
water  would  be  after  a  deep  draught  of 
sparkling  champagne. 

Not  all  at  once  did  this  conviction  seize 
upon  him.  He  h.ad  been  for  days  in  a 
strange  state  of  uniest,  haunted  by  that 
wonderful  face,  and  the  witching  voice. 
He  said  to  himself  that  even  should  he  die 
for  it,  he  must  see  her  once  again.  Then 
he  knew  what  was  luring  him  on. 

At  first,  in  the  wonder  of  his  Intoxication, 
he  forgot  Lady  Frances— forgot  that  he 
was  bound  to  love  her;  he  forgot  every- 
thing save,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  was  tasting  the  sweetest  gift  life  holds. 
When  he  remembered  Lady  Frances  it 
was  to  wonder,  with  a  shiver  and  shudder 
of  fear,  how  it  must  end.  He  drove  the 
thought  far  from  him;  he  tried  to  live  only 
in  the  present,  and  the  present  drew  him, 
as  by  an  irresistible  spell,  to  Bath.  Not 
hating  himself,  as  he  did  in  after  years,  for 
his  folly,  the  full  consequences  of  what 
he  was  doing  had  not  struck  him  then  I 
he  never  thought  of  falsity  or  dishonor: 
he  only  remembered  that  the  beautiful 
face,  the  memory  of  which  maddened  him, 
was  shining  somewhere,  and  he  must  see 
its  light  once  more. 

For  many  days,  in  Belton's  library,  fn 
the  principal  street  in  Bath,  the  assistants 
had  noticed  a  tall,  graceful  lady,  dressed 
in  black  and  closely  veiled.  She  would  go 
in,  make  some  trifling  purchase,  and  read 
attentively  the  list  of  vMsitors.  She  never 
raised  her  veil.  No  one  saw  her  face; 
whether  she  was  pleased  or  disappointed 
when  that  list  was  read,  no  one  ever  knew. 

There  came  a  day  when  she  read  it,  and 
gave  a  low  sigh  of  relief,  as  though  some- 
thing she  had  wished  for  had  arrived.  The 
hand  that  held  the  paper  trembled  slight- 
ly; then  she  was  herself  again.  The  first 
name  on  that  list  of  arrivals  was  Lord 
Elesmere  of  Creighton.   Royal  Hotel. 

The  lady  paid  quietly  for  what  she  had 
purchased,  then  went  out  of  the  shop.  She 
walked  rapidly  through  the  streets  of  tne 
city  out  into  the  green  meadows  studded 
with  white  and  golden  flowers.  She  threw 
back  the  veil  that  covered  her  face,  as 
though  she  must  have  air. 

There  was  a  flash  of  triumph  that  made 
her  beauty  glorious;  a  light  in  her  eyes;  a 
look  of  conscious  loveliness  and  conscious 
power  that  showed  itself  in  the  curve  of 
the  rich  red  lips. 

"I  knew  he  would  come,"  she  said  aloud. 
"1  knew  that  he  could  not  resist.    Oh,  can 
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it  be,  that  after  so  many  weary  years  my 
heart's  desire  will   be   mine  at  last." 

■•Her  heart's  desire?'  What  was  it?  Not 
love,  not  home,  not  the  smile  of  a  husband, 
or  the  cares  of  a  child,  not  the  safe  shel- 
ter of  a  happy  home;  she  held  these  thmgs 
in  utter  scorn.  "Her  heart's  desire!"  It 
was  not  for  a  good  and  happy  life,  a  peace- 
ful, holy  death;  she  would  have  laughed  at 
the  notion.  Her  heart's  desire  was  wealth, 
honor,  position,  power,  gem^  to  enhance 
her  beauty,  money  to  minister  to  her  lux- 
urious tastes— all  these  she  loved  and 
longed  for.  She  would  love,  far  as  she 
could  love,  the  one  who  gave  them  to  her, 
and   no  other. 

"I  am  only  twenty-three,"  she  continued, 
"and  I  look  about  eighteen;  what  a  life  lies 
before  mel  He  has  come,  as  1  knew  he 
would,  and  I  shall  succeed;  something  tells 
me  so.  I  shall  be  Lady  Elesmere  of  Creigh- 
ton.  Who  would  have  thought  it  five  years 
ago?" 

And  when  that  point  in  her  meditations 
was  reached,  something  like  an  expression 
of    regret   crossed    her    brilliant    race. 

"What  did  it  matter?"  she  said;  yet 
something  of  the  triumph  died  away  and 
did  not  return. 

She  walked  on  through  the  green  mead- 
ows, crushing  sweet  flowers  under  her  feet, 
arranging  in  her  own  mind  the  plan  of  the 
campaign.  She  would  not  let  him  find  her 
just  at  tirst.  He  had  come  purposely  to 
visit  her.  "Let  him  grow  piqued  and 
angry— then,  when  he  is  about  to  leave  in 
despair,  by  some  accident  or  otner  ne  shall 
meet  me.  My  cousin  is  dead,  and  1  am 
alone.  No  one  can  surpass  me  in  the 
pathetic  business,  when  I  choose  to  try 
it." 

And  the  lovely  lady  tripped  through  the 
green  meadows  with  a  heart  light  as  that 
of  a  dreaming  child. 

There  was  some  little  sensation  in  Bath 
when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Elesmere  of 
Creighton  had  arrived  at  the  Royal  Hotel. 
Bright  eyes  grew  brighter  as  they  read 
that  announcement.  But  mine  host  of  the 
Koyal  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  his 
guest,  for  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  was  care- 
less over  his  dinners,  and  seemed  to  spend 
his  whole  time  in  searching  for  something 
that  he  never  found. 


CHAPTER    X. 

That  was  the  great  fault  that  mine  host 
of  the  Royal  Hotel  found  with  Lord  Eles- 
mere. He  paid  no  attention  to  the  re- 
cherche little  dinners  sent  up  to  him.  He 
went  in  and  out  at  all  kinds  of  odd  hours, 
and  seemed,  as  one  of  the  attendants  ex- 
pressed it,  to  be  always  looking  for  some- 
thing he  did  not  find.  Perseverance  was 
rewarded  at  last.  Walking  one  day 
through  the  principal  street  of  the  old  ca- 
thedral city.  Lord  Elesmere  saw,  far  in 
advance   of   him,   a   tall,    graceful    figure. 

"There  could  be  but  one  such  in  all  the 
world,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  he  followed 
it  through  the  quaint  streets,  down  the 
high  road,  into  the  green  lane  where  Ade- 
laide Venu-r  liked  best  to  walk. 

She  had  a  sensuous  love  of  Nature,  this 
bright,  beautiful  woman.  She  loved  the 
rich  perfumes,  the  sweet  music,  the  glow- 
ing colors— lovtd  them,  not  for  the  high 
and  noble  thoughts  they  brought  to  her, 
but  for  the  i)leasure  they  yielded  to  her 
senses.  The  green  lane  was  one  of  "the 
loveliest    places    in    Bath;    it    lay    between 


rich  clover  meadows;  the  hedges  were  one 
exquisite  mass  of  bloom.  Wild  roses  and 
woodbine,  with  tall  purple  foxglove  spring- 
ing up;  purple  violets  and  starry  golden 
primroses  flourished  there;  and  the  elm 
trees  that  stood  on  either  side  intermingled 
their  leafy  branches,  forming  a  beautiful 
shade  from  the  summer  sun. 

All  song  birds  loved  the  green  lane,  and 
all  day  long  from  the  thick  branches  rose 
a  delicious  strain  of  sweet  music.  Ade- 
laide Verner  snowed  true  artistic  taste  in 
liking  the  spot. 

There  Lord  Elesmere  followed  her.  He 
saw  her  sit  down  on  a  bank  of  moss  and 
fern;  instinctively  the  attitude  she  as- 
sumed was  one  full  of  artistic  grace.  He 
saw  her  throw  back  the  crepe  veil,  and 
then  the  glorious  face,  in  all  its  fatal 
beauty,  shone  out,  star-like,  from  the  dim- 
shadowed  light. 

The  next  moment  he  was  by  her  side, 
breathless  with  eager  joy,  bewildered  by 
the  light  that  flashed  in  her  eyes  when 
she  saw  him. 

■'Miss  Verner,"  he  cried;  "I  had  begun  to 
fear  that  I  should  never  see  you  again! 
I  have  looked  for  you  so  anxiously  since  1 
have  been  in  Bath." 

"How  could  I  imagine  you  were  coming 
here.  Lord  Elesmere?"  she  said.  "I  thought 
you  were  stationed  in  Rome  for  the  year." 
■'I  could  not  stay  after  you  left,"  he  re- 
plied; "I  came  away  at  once."  And  then 
for  a  few  moments  he  sat  by  her  side  in 
silence,  watching  the  face  that  had 
charmed    him. 

He  had  seen  her  in  many  phases  of  her 
wondrous  beauty;  he  was  to-day  to  find 
her  sad  and  desponding,  a  mood  she  hnd 
never  tried  on  him  before.  His  eyes  were 
suddenly  attracted  by  her  mourning  dress, 
and   the  sight   of  it   startled   him. 

'■Miss  Verner?  "  he  asked,  gently,  "have 
you  been  in  trouble?  Have  you  lost  any 
one  near  or  dear  to  you?" 

"I  have  lost  the  only  relative — I  may  say 
the  only  friend— I  had  in  the  world,"  she 
replied.  "Only  imagine  my  disappointment. 
Lord  Elesmere;  1  came  here  to  Bath,  hop- 
ing to  spend  a  few  years,  at  least,  with 
my  cousin;  she  has  often  asked  me  to  do 
so,  and  1  found  her  dead." 

The  quick,  warm  sympathy  in  Lord  Eles- 
mere's   handsome   face   encouraged   her. 

"It  was  a  blow  to  me,  "  she  continued,  in 
the  same  dreamy,  musical  voice.  "I  think, 
sometimes,  there  never  has  been  a  fate 
like  mine." 

■It  ought  to  be  the  brightest  fate  in  all 
the  wide  world,"  he  murmured. 

■'It  is  the  most  lonely,  and  the  very  sad- 
dest of  all,"  she  said.  ■'See  those  flowers; 
they  have  sun  and  dew,  they  have  bees 
and  butterflies  to  woo  them;  the  wind 
whispers  all  secrets  to  them.  Look  at  the 
birds;  even  that  white  ring-dove  there  has 
its  mate;  birds,  flowers,  and  ev.Tything 
else  have  love  but  me.    I  have  none." 

And  her  voice  died  away  in  music  sweeter 
that  the  cooing  of  the  dove.  She  looked  up 
at  him  with  a  swift,  appealing  glance,  but 
liis  eyes  were  lixrd  on  the  blue  skies  and 
the  green,   waving   trees. 

"Where  are  you  staying,  then?"  he 
asked  abruptly.  ■■What  are  you  going  to 
do?^' 

"I  can  not  tell,"  was  the  reply.  "I  hav« 
taken  apartments  In  a  very  nice  house  near 
the  Crescent  for  the  present,  while  I  de- 
cide upon  my  future.    I  must  go  out  again 
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and    fight    my    way    through    the    world,    1 
suppose." 

"What  Is  the  name  or  number  of  the 
house?"  he  said.  "You  will  let  me  call 
upon   you   there?" 

"Once  or  twice,  if  you  wish  it  very 
much,"  she  replied,  "but  not  oftener.  You 
have  not  told  me  yet.  Lord  Elesmere,  why, 
of  all  places  in  England,  you  came  to 
Bath?" 

"Do  you  not  know?"  he  cried.  "Because 
you  are  here;  and  >our  presence  draws  me 
as  the  sun  draws  the  dew." 

But  no  smile  came  to  the  bright  face  at 
his  eager  words.  She  was  thinking  to  her- 
self that  it  was  all  very  well;  he  seemed 
very  delighted  to  see  her,  he  said  most 
flattering  words  to  her,  his  eyes  were  full 
of  love;  but  he  never  even  breathed  a 
syllable  of  what  she  wished  to  hear— of 
marriage.  While  he  was  talking  to  her. 
telling  her  of  his  journey,  of  his  search  for 
her.  of  his  delight  at  finding  her,  she  was 
wondering  if  all  her  trouble  had  been  in 
vain,  if  the  plot  so  cleverly  laid  and  so 
deftly  carried  out  was  a  failure  after  all. 
She  had  had  a  surfeit  of  admiration. 
Every  one  admired  her;  from  the  time 
when  she  was  quite  a  young  child  her 
beautiful  face  had  been  a  fertile  source  of 
flattery.  She  had  had  many  lovers,  too, 
but  none  of  them  in  a  position  like  that 
of  Lord  Elesmere.  She  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  love;  she  thought  it  common- 
place and  stupid.  She  had  received  offers 
of  marriage,  but  none  of  them  gilded  by 
title  and  coronet.  From  the  tirst  moment 
she  had  seen  how.  entirely  Lord  Elesmere 
was  captivated  by .  her— she  had  brought 
every  resource  to  bear  upon  him,  hoping 
to  obtain  from  him  an  offer  of  marriage. 

Now  her  expectations  had  in  part  been 
realized.  He  had  followed  her  to  England 
—to  Bath.  He  told  her.  in  plain  words, 
that  he  had  done  so  because  he  wished  to 
see  her.  and  then  he  stopped:  he  said  noth- 
ing of  what  she  was  longing  to  hear.  One 
idea  engrossed  her.  If  he  cared  so  much  for 
her  presence— if  he  followed  her  from  one 
land  to  another,  there  must  be  some  reason 
why  he  stopped  short  there  and  said  no 
more.  It  could  not  possibly  be  that  he  was 
married:  the  bare  probability  drove  the  color 
from  her  face,  and  made  her  heart  beat 
with  fear.  Then  she  remembered  hearing 
Lord  Elesmere  tell  Signor  de  Vigne  that 
he  was  unmarried.  She  resolved  to  try  to 
find  out  why  he  spoke  of  admiration,  hinted 
at  love,   but  said  no  word  of  marriage 

"Y'ou  have  lost  some  of  your  high  spirits. 
Miss  Verner.  since  you  left  Rome."  said 
Lord  Elesmere  at  last.  "I  have  never  seen 
you  so  silent  or  so  thoughtful  before  " 

She  flashed  a  brilliant  smile  upon   him 

"How  many  times  have  you  seen  me  alto- 
gether?"  she  asked. 

He  thought  in  amazement,  at  the  very 
outside,  not  more  than  six;  yet  his  whole 
life  seemed  bound  up  in  her.  He  was 
quite  incapable  of  any  thought  or  Idea  of 
which  she  was  not  the  centre.  What  could 
n  mean? 

"No  wonder  you  laugh,  '  he  said;  "this  Is 
only  the  seventh  or  eighth  time  I  have  met 
you.  and  yet  I  seem  to  have  known  you  all 
my  life— even  in   a   life    before   this." 

For  more  than  an  hour  they  sat  together 
—the  quivering  sunlight  falling  on  thpm. 
fragranoe  and  music  all  around  them;  and 
during  that  time  Miss  Verner  riveted  even 
more   tightly   the   chains   that   bound    him. 


She  was  simply  irresistible  in  this  softened, 
tender  mood.  It  would  be  better,  she 
thought,  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot. 
When  Lord  Elesmere  rose  to  return,  lor 
the  sake  of  an  appointment  he  had  made, 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"I  may  not  remain  long  in  Bath,"  she 
said;  "and  to-morrow  evening  1  am  going 
out.  You  may  call  this  evening,  if  you 
like,  but,  remember,  your  visit  must  be  a 
short  one." 

And  she  hastened  home  to  prepare  for  it. 
Few  women  were  more  perfectly  mistress 
of  the  art  of  fascination  than  Adelaide  Ver- 
ner; she  understood  the  numerous  chords 
of  the  human  heart,  and  could  play  on 
them  at  pleasure.  She  knew  how  to  reach 
the  senses;  she  knew  that  skillfully  modu- 
lated light,  the  luscious  fragrance  of  rare 
flowers,  the  sound  of  sweet  music,  would 
draw  from  men  words  which  otherwise 
they  would  never  utter. 

So  she  arranged  her  little  drawing-room 
for  Lord  Elesmere.  It  was  summer,  yet 
that  evening  seemed  chill,  and  a  small, 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  One  large 
lamp,  that  shone  like  a  huge  pearl,  stood 
on  the  table.  The  rose-red  curtains  were 
drawn;  the  vases  were  filled  with  lilies  and 
heliotrope,  until  the  air  of  the  room  was 
warm  with  their  rich  perfume;  and  then 
she  attended  to  the  details  of  her  own 
toilet.  The  heavy  morning  dress  was 
thrown  aside,  and  in  its  place  she  wore  a 
robe  of  black  crepe,  almost  transparent; 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  beautiful  white 
arm  gleamed  like  polished  marble  through 
the  thin  fabric:  the  bright  face  rose,  star- 
like, from  the  dark  folds.  Her  rich  masses 
of  hair  were  plainly  dressed:  beauty  so 
luxurious  as  hers  required  no  ornament. 
She  knew  that:  the  simple  recherch  dress 
suited  her  better  than  satin  or  velvet  would 
have  done. 

She  stood  before  her  glass  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  never  did 
glass  give  back  a  picture  so  perfect.  She 
went  down  into  the  brilliantly  lighted  room 
and  waited  for  him.  Many  thoughts  ran 
through  her  mind.  She  said  to  herself  this 
was  the  crisis  of  her  life.  If  Lord  Eles- 
mere left  her  this  evening  without  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  should  consider  the 
whole  matter  a  failure  and  give  it  up  at 
once.  She  resolved  to  try  every  art  of 
which  she  was  possessed  upon  hfm:  to  be 
gay  and  sad.  piquant,  sarcastic,  haughty, 
tender,  defiant,  and  loving  all  by  turns. 
She  knew  the  irresistible  charm  of  variety 
better,  perhaps,  than  most  people.  She  de- 
cided what  to  say.  and  how  to  say  it.  She 
knew  how  to  administer  the  most  subtle 
and  delicate  doses  of  flattery  so  adroitly 
that  no  one  could  tell  she  was  flattering. 
Adelaide  Verner  was.  in  fact,  simply  irre- 
sistible, when  she  chose  to  make  herself 
so,  and  on  this  particular  evening  she  de- 
termined to  excel  herself. 

Lord  Elesmere  had  said  he  should  prob- 
ably have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  about 
seven. 

"1  must  not  fail."  she  said  to  herself. 
"Carlo  de  Vigne  would  laugh  if  I  did.  and 
no  man  shall  laugh  at   me  " 

She  filled  a  glass  with  champagne,  clear 
and  sparkling,  then  drank  it  quickly.  Her 
color  rose,  her  beautiful  eyes  brightened: 
those  who  cared  for  Lord  Elesmere  might 
pray  for  him.  for  the  temptation  before 
him  was  one  of  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Punctually  as  the  clock  upon  the  mantel- 
piece chimed  seven,  Lord  Elesmere  ap- 
peared. The  maid-servant  who  ushered 
him  into  the  drawing-room  looked  up  in 
wonder  when  she  heard  his  name,  and  her 
respect  for  the  "lady  in  the  drawing- 
room,"  who  had  such  grand  visitors,  in- 
creased tenfold. 

"I  hardly  thought  you  would  come,"  said 
Miss  Verner,  as  she  held  out  her  white 
hand.  "I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  L,ord 
Elesmere." 

"How  was  I  to  keep  away,  when  1  had 
your  permission  to  be  here?"  he  said,  gal- 
lantly. 

She  drew  an  easy-chair  near  to  the  fire 
for  him,  and  asked  him  to  take  it.  She 
took  a  seat  herself  upon  a  low  ottoman, 
where  the  firelight  played  upon  her  won- 
derful golden  hair  and  radiant  face. 

"You  will  see  how  1  miss  the  Italian 
sun,"  she  said.  "\Vhen  the  gloaming  comes 
on,  and  the  air  grows  chill.  1  am  obliged 
to  have  a  fire." 

"I  do  not  wonder  at  it,"  he  said;  "Eng- 
land, after  Italy,  seems  all  tog." 

She'  smiled,  and  the  ruddy  blaze  seemed 
to  dance  over  her  golden  head  and  in  her 
blue,  brilliant  eyes.  For  the  rtrst  time  she 
was  with  Lord  Elesmere  alone,  where  she 
could  speak  without  being  overheard;  and 
the  first  thing  she  resolved  to  find  out  was 
whether  any  other  woman  was  in  the  way, 
standing   between   her  and   him. 

"There  is  something  in  freedom,  after 
all,"  she  said,  "and  wealth  is  not  freedom. 
I  can  go  where  I  list,  Lord  Elesmere.  i'ou 
are  obliged.  I  suppose,  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  vour  time  &\  Creighton?" 

"I  have  hardly  ever  been  away  from  it." 
he  said.  "I  have  never  been  abroad  until 
last  year,  and  1  have  never  visited  or 
traveled  much  in  England." 

"One  can  not  travel  far  in  such  a  small 
countrv  as  this."  she  said.  "Perhaps  you 
had  some  potent  attraction  at  Creighton?" 

He  ?impi.v  forgot  the  existence  of  Lady 
Frances  Hylton.  . 

"No,"  he  replied,  "1  lived  there  with  my 
father,  and  he  was  a  great  recluse." 

"Then  my  way  is  clear,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "and  I  shall  win  " 

The  ruddv  flames  danced  merrily,  and 
her  radiant    face   grew   brighter. 

"How  strange  our  meeting  was.  Lord 
Elesmere."  she  said;  "but  for  the  signer's 
picture  of  'Summer,'  you  would  never  have 
known  me.  1   suppose?" 

He  turned  white  and  cold  to  think  on 
how  slight  a  chance  this  wonderful  event 
had  turned.  His  life  would  never  have  been 
complete  if  he  had  not  known  her.  He 
trembled  to  think  that  a  slight  mischance 
might  have  prevented  him  from  meeting 
this  gorgeous  woman,  who  held  the  cup  of 
life,  filled  with  clear,  sparkling  wine,  to 
his  lips  ,,  ^,         ,     ^, 

"1  am  glad  1  met  you,  continued  the 
sweet,  cooing  voice;  "you  are  so  different 
to  all  the  men  1  have  ever  known.  You 
have  the  gay  chivalry  of  Sir  Lancelot, 
with  the  stainless/  soul  of  the  stainless 
king.  All  the  other  men  1  have  ever  known 
have    been    self-engrossed,    self-seeking.  " 

"You  think  too  highly  of  me."  he  said, 
while  the  heart  within  him  thrilled  at  her 
words. 

She  shook  her  beautiful   head   sadly. 

"No."  she  said.  "You  will  vanish,  of 
course,  from  my  life  .soon,  but  I  can  carry 


with  me  the  perfect  image  of  a  perfect  man 
until  I  die." 

"I  shall  not  vanish  from  your  life,"  he 
said.  "I  can  not— 1  can  not  think  or  realize 
a  time  when  I  shall  see  you  and  hear  you 
no  more." 

"Yet  it  must  come,"  she  saW  in  a  plain- 
tive, caressante  voice;  "I  must  go  on  my 
way  alone,   and  you  on  yours." 

Her  blue  eyes  were  raised  to  his  and 
their  veiled  depths  seemed  suddenly  to 
clear;  there  had  been  a  hidden  tenderness 
there,  now  he  saw  the  fire  of  passion,  the 
light  that  tells  of  love  words  never  reach, 
and  that  glance  drew  him  as  by  magic. 
He  could  not  resist  it.  It  was  as  though 
a  spell  were  laid  upon  him.  Slowly  those 
lustrous,  loving  eyes  drew  him  from  his 
seat,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  kneel- 
ing at  her  feet;  he  had  clasped  her  white 
hands  in  his,  and  was  pouring  out  Inco- 
herent words— the  very  excess  of  his  emo- 
tion made  them  so. 

"You  must  not  leave  me  again,"  he  was 
saying.  "I  have  no  life  away  from  you; 
your  beauty  torments  and  maddens  me;  i 
must  be  near  you,  1  must  see  you.  Ade- 
laide, I  can  not  part  from  you  again!" 

She  laid  one  white,  warm  hand  on  the 
bonny  head  bent  before  her. 

"Do  you  care  for  me  so  much.  Lord  Eles- 
mere?" she  asked. 

"Care  for  youl"  he  cried.  "Can  you  not 
see  that  I  am  mad— that  I  have  forgotten 
everything  on  earth  but  you— that  I  love 
you  better  than  my  own  soul?  Can  you 
not  see?" 

She  raised  her  beautiful  face— it  was  so 
near  his  that  the  golden,  fragrant  hair 
touched  him.  He  was  but  mortal,  and  the 
beauty  of  that  face  had  ever  been  fatal. 
He  bent  down  suddenly  and  kissed  her  lips, 
not  once  but  twenty  times,  with  a  passion- 
ate murmur,  then  drew  back  and  looked 
at  her. 

"You  will  forgive  me,  Miss  Verner- Ade- 
laide—I  could  not  help  it." 

"Then  it  must  have  been  my  fault,"  she 
said;  and  in  her  own  mind  began  again  the 
torturing  Question.  Why— if  he  loved  her 
so  deeply  and  so  well— why  did  he  say  noth- 
ing of  marrying  her?  She  grew  almost  des- 
perate as  minute  after  minute  passed,  and 
the  words  she  had  longed  for  never  came. 

"You  must  not  come  again.  Lord  Eles- 
mere." she  said,  softly.  "If  you  talk  to 
me  so  much  about  love  you  might  possibly 
teach  me.  You  must  say  good-by  to  me 
to-night." 

"I  can  not,"  he  said,  again  clasping  the 
white  hands  In  his.  "Ah,  me!  I  sighed  to 
know,  and  now  I  know.  I  wanted  to  un- 
derstand the  love  that  is  both  a  torment 
and  a  treasure;  now,  to  my  most  bitter 
cost,  I  know  it!" 

"Why  to  your  cost?"  she  whispered, 
while  the  golden  head  and  the  flower-like  ? 
face  dropped  over  him.  He  looked  at  her, 
and  the  passion  in  his  eyes  might  have 
touched   a   better   woman. 

"I  love  you."  he  said,  simply.  "I  did  not 
understand  at  first  the  spell  that  drew  me 
to  you;  I  know  it  now.  I  love  you,  Miss 
Verner,  as  T  think  man  never  loved  woman 
before." 

She  drooped  her  lustrous  eyes,  lest  he 
should  see  the  triumph  that  flashed  there. 
A  sweet,  soft  sigh  stole  from  between  her 
lips. 

"You  love  me?"  she  repeated  after  him. 
"Why  do  you  say  you  know  It  now  to  your 
bitter  cost?" 
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"Do  you  know  the  alternative  of  my 
love?"  he  asked.  "If  I  leave  you,  until  I 
lie  in  my  grave,  there  will  never  come 
again  another  happy  moment  for  me;  my 
love  will  wear  my   heart— my  life  away." 

"Then  why  leave  me?"  she  whispered, 
bending  her  golden  head,  as  though  afraid 
of  her  own  words. 

Again  he  kissed  the  scarlet  lips  so  near 
his  own. 

"Do  you  know  the  price  I  shall  pay  for 
my  love  if  I  yield  to  it?"  he  asked. 

"How  can   I   know?"   she  replied. 

"1  must  tell  you,"  he  said.  "If  I  yield 
to  my  love,  the  price  1  pay  is  my  manhood, 
my  honor  and  my  truth.  Do  you  under- 
stand?" 

She  drew  back  from  him,  pale  and  scared. 
What  did  he  mean?  Could  it  be  that,  so 
far  on  the  road  to  victory,  she  was  now  to 
be  defeated?  The  very  thought  sent  the 
brilliant  color  from  her  face,  ajid  he  saw 
the  change. 

"Will  you  explain  to  me?"  she  said,  gen- 
tly. 

He  laid  his  bonny  head  upon  her  clasped 
hands. 

"I  ought  to  kneel  and  beg  your  pardon," 
he  said.  "I  can  only  plead  as  my  excuse 
that  my  love  is  stronger  than  myself— 
stronger  than  death— and  yet  1  must  not 
yield  to  it.  I  must  try  to  drive  it  from  me, 
even  should  the  loss  of  it  be  the  loss  of  my 
life  altogether." 

He  never  forgot  the  white  face  turned  to 
him. 

"And  me,"  she  said,  simply;  "what  of 
me?" 

The  words  seemed  to  paralyze  him. 

"You!"  he  cried— "so  brilliant,  so  beau- 
tiful; is  it  possible  you  care  for  me?" 

"If  I  do."  she  said,  "is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at?  You  are  not  the  man.  Lord  Eles- 
mere,  to  woo  a  woman  in  vain,  and  you 
have  wooed  me." 

"Heaven  pardon  me,"  he  said.  "I  have. 
I  can  see  it  now." 

"Will  you  not  trust  me?"  she  said,  and 
her  pale  face  looked  entreatingly  into  his. 
"Will  you  not  tell  me  why  for  your  love 
you  must  pay  so  terrible  a  price?" 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said;  "it  is  the 
only    reparation    that   lies   in   my  power." 

He  drew  the  golden  head  down  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  it  rested  on  his  shoulder, 
and  the  blue  eyes,  with  their  unfathom- 
able depths,  were  raised  to  his. 

"I  must  tell  you,  to  begin  with,"  he  said, 
"that  my  life,  until  I  met  you,  was  without 
either  pleasure  or  pain.  The  death  of  my 
father  was  a  great  grief;  with  that  ex- 
ception I  have  never  known  a  care,  also  I 
have  never  known  a  pleasure.  An  un- 
eventful life,  darling,  such  a  one  as  you, 
with  your  bright,  eager  longing  for  hap- 
piness, would  despise — common-place  and 
prosaic.  I  knew  that,  in  justice  to  the 
family  I  represent,  1  must  marry,  and  I 
knew  no  more  of  love  than  1  do  of  Greek. 
I  thought  of  it,  read  what  poets  sing  of  it, 
wondered  what  its  passionate  sorrow  and 
its  passionate  joy  must  be  like,  but  never 
knew. 

"I  met.  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you  when 
or  where,  a  pure,  no'ble,  gifted  girl— not 
beautiful  and  dazzling  as  you.  my  sweet 
—calm,  noble,  thoughtful,  refined  and  gen- 
tle. By  every  circumstance — birth,  fortune, 
position  and  everything  else — she  seemed 
the  one  best  fitted  to  be  my  wife.  All  my 
friends    said    I     should     marry,     and     she 


seemed  to  be  the  very  one  whom  I  ought 
to  marry. 

"I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife— nay,  do  not 
tremble,  sweet— and  she  consented.  I  re- 
spect, I  esteem  her  but— Heaven  help  me! 
—since  I  met  you,  I  have  found  that  I  did 
not   love  her. 

"She  never  made  my  heart  btat.  and  It 
beats  now;  she  never  made  my  pulse  thrill, 
and  as  I  hold  you  now,  my  whole  soul 
seems  like  clear  flame.  With  her  I  found 
peace  and  content— neither  joy  nor  sorrow; 
with  you  I  feel  either  rapture  or  despair. 
The  truth  stands  out  clearly  before  me.  1 
have  never  loved  any  one  but  you,  and 
never  shall  until  I  die.  Yet  my  word  and 
honor  are  both  pledged." 

"Your  word  and  honor,  both?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  she 
promised.  You  are  tender,  and  wise,  and 
true— tell  me,  what  must  1  do?" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

There  v/as  silence  for  some  minutes.  The 
strong  heart  of  the  man  was  touched  by 
grief  such  as  it  had  never  known  before; 
the  woman  was  debating  within  herself 
how  she  could  best  turn  all  circumstances 
to  her  own  advantage— how  she  could  win 
at  any  price. 

Looking  at  the  beautiful  face  from  which 
the  color  had  faded,  he  thought  she  was 
grievnig  for  him.  If  he  had  known  that 
pride,  ambition,  and  worldly  gain  alone 
filled  her  heart,  this  story  would  have  been 
very  different.  She  was  quick,  clever,  and 
seldom  at  fault;  and  in  that  short  pause  a 
hundred  ideas  flitted  through  her  mind. 
She  saw  her  way.  The  clasp  of  the  little 
white  hand  tightened,  the  golden  head 
drooped   more  lovingly  on   his  shoulder. 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  she  consented," 
whispered  the  sweet  voice;  "you  are  so 
true,  and  so  kind,  Lord  Elesmere.  Any 
good  woman  must  love  you.  How  happy 
she  piust  be!" 

And  again  from  between  the  scarlet  lips 
came   a   long,    low   sigh. 

"How  happy  she  must  be— to  be  able  to 
love  you,  to  know  that  her  whole  life  is  to 
be  spent  with  you!  Ah,  me;  better  to  be 
her  than   to  be  a  crowned  queen!" 

It  was  delicious  flattery,  and  she  knew  it. 

"How  she  must  love  you,"  continued  the 
siren,  slowly  raising  her  eyes,  so  full  of 
love,  and  looking  at  him.  "How  she  must 
love  you!  She  listens  for  your  footsteps; 
she  thinks  you  what  you  are,  a  king 
among  men;  she  would  rather  die  than  lose 
your  love.    Ah,   me!  and  I—" 

"Nay.  it  is  not  quite  so,"  he  said,  in- 
wardly longing  that  the  woman  he  had 
promised  to  marry  were  more  like  the 
woman  he  loved.  "She  had  not  a  soul  of 
fire  like  you;  she  is  calm  and  quiet,  never 
demonstrative.  You  would  say  more  in 
one  minute  than  she  would  say  in  a  week." 

"Cold  and  quiet,  calm  and  happy,"  sighed 
the  temptress.  "It  is  better  for  you.  Lord 
Elesmere;  better  a  thousand  times.  1 
should  have  exacted  the  same  love  I  gave; 
the  heights  or  the  depths  for  me— nothing 
between.  I  should  have  made  you  in- 
tensely happy  or  Intensely  miserable.  She 
will  do  neither." 

"No,"  he  said,  drearily,  "she  can  not  do 
either.  She  is  one  of  the  very  noblest  and 
truest  women  ever  created;  but  she  does 
not  control  and  Influence  me  as  you  do.  ir 
she  looks  sad,  I  am  sorry,  and  sympathizs 
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with  her.  doingr  all  I  can  to  help  her;  if  you 
were  to  look  sad,  carissima  mia,  your  sor- 
row would  be  doubly  mine." 

The  golden  head  drooped  lower,  and 
again  he  touched  the  scarlet  lips  with  his 
own. 

"Have  you  no  pity  for  me?"  he  said. 
"Can  you  not  see  how  my  heart  and  soul 
both  slept  until  I  saw  you?  Then  I  woke 
to  love  and  misery." 

"I  understand  it  all,"  she  said,  and  she 
was  silent  for  some  minutes,  gathering  her 
strength  for  a  final  coup. 

"And  you  forgive  me?"  he  cried.  "You 
will  forgive  me?  I  have  sinned  m  igno- 
rance." 

"I  pardon  you  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,"  she  said.  "You  will  go  from  me 
now,  I  suppose,  and  this  will  be  our  last 
meeting.  Take  with  you  my  love,  remem- 
bering always  that  one  woman  on  earth 
loves  you  better  than  all  else  in  it.  and  that 
she  died  to  keep  your  honor  unstained!" 

He  looked  at  her  with  wondering  eyes. 
Her  face  glowed,  and  a  glorious  light 
flashed  in  her  eyes. 

"What   do   you   mean?"    he  asked. 

Then  she  shook  off  the  caressing  hand, 
and  sprung  erect  and  stately  before  him, 
with  the  pride  and  hauteur  of  the  proudest 
queen. 

"I  mean  this,  Lord  Elesmere,"  she  said, 
"that  unasked,  unsought,  unsolicited,  you 
have  sought  my  love,  and  won  it;  I  love 
you.  .  I  am  not  "calm,  and  quiet,  and  gen- 
tle.' 'I  have  what  yoii  call  a  soul  of  fire. 
There  is  nothing  calm  about  me.  You 
sought  my  love,  if  not  in  actual  words.  In 
looks  and  in  manner.  You  followed  me — 
you  paid  me  homage — and  I  love  you;  now 
you  come  to  me  with  the  story  of  your  love 
for  another.  So  be  it.  My  love  was  my 
life,  and  I  shall  lose  both  together." 

She  fiung  up  her  arms  with  a  passionate 
cry  that  seemed  to  unnerve  him. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  more  gently;  "it  Is  right 
for  you  to  leave  me,  but  when  you  are 
gone  I  shall  die!" 

Then  all  the  pride  and  passion  seemed  to 
die  out  of  her.  She  knelt  down,  grasping 
the  edge  of  the  chair. 

"Go!"  she  said.  "Leave  me  now!  I  can 
not  bear  that  you  should  see  my  sorrow." 

He  stood  like  one  dazed,  knowing  neither 
what  to  do  nor  say.  It  had  been  hard 
enough  when  he  knew  only  of  his  love  for 
her;  but  it  was  doubly  hard  now  he  found 
out  she  loved  him. 

"I  can  not  leave  you."  he  said,  hoarsely. 
"Only  Heaven  know.s  how   I  am  tried." 

"You  must  do  what  is  right,"  sne  said, 
mournfully.  "This  is  the  end  of  all  my 
bright,  glowing  dreams— an  unhappy  love, 
and  an  early  death." 

He  flung  himself  down  by  her  side  and 
covered  her  hands  with  passionate  kisses 
and  tears. 

"Do  you  love  me  so  dearly,"  he  cried, 
"as  to  prefer  death  to  life?" 

"I  do,"  she  said,  solemnly;  "but  remem- 
ber. I  did  not  give  my  love  unsought.  She, 
that  other  woman,  loves  you.  too— perhaps 
as  much  as  I  do;  and  If  it  lies  between  my 
life  and  hers,  she  must  live." 

"But  It  docs  not."  he  said.  "She  is  not 
like  you.  T  do  not  think,  if  she  lost  me 
to-morrow,  that  she  would  even  shed  a 
tear.  She  is  always  calm  and  serene.  I  do 
not  think  she  is  capable  of  deep  love  or 
deep  sorrow." 

"The  more  happy  she."  sighed  the  girl. 

"I  will  write   to  her,"   he  said,    "and  tell 


her  the  truth.  I  will  own  to  her  that  when 
I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife,  I  did  not  even 
know  what  love  meant.  I  will  tell  her 
that  my  heart  and  soul  sleep  no  longer, 
they  are  both  awakened;  and  that  I  have 
learned  to  love.  I  will  leave  it  in  her 
hands.  If— as  she  has  the  most  perfect 
right— she  claims  my  promise,  I  must  leave 
you,  sweet;  if  she  gives  me  my  freedom,  I 
will  never,  so  help  me  Heaven,  leave  you 
again." 

"Then  you  must  wait  her  decision?"  she 
said,  sorrowfully. 

"It  must  be  so."  he  replied.  "I  will  tell 
her  the  whole  plain  truth,  and  she  shall 
do  with  me  as  she  will." 

"Then  we  may  as  well  part  now,"  she 
said.  "Who  that  loved  you  could  give  you 
your  freedom?  I  would  not,  if  a  hundred 
claims   were   urged  upon  me." 

She  had  been  trying  by  every  means  in 
her  power  to  lead  him  to  this  resolution  of 
writing  to  Lady  Prances;  but  now  that  she 
had  attained  her  end,  she  feigned  reluct- 
ance  to  It. 

"I  will  not  interfere,"  she  said,  gently. 
"You  shall  do  as  you  will.  Lord  Klesmere. 
Yet  as  your  true  friend.  I  should  say.  do 
not  write.  She  is,  perhaps,  some  high-born 
lady,  with  wealth  and  honor  to  give  you. 
I  am  only  a  poor,  obscure  teacher.  Pass  on 
your  road,  and  leave  me,  my  lord.  I  can 
look  for  notlilng  else." 

But  he  remained  firm  to  his  purpose. 

"I  have  been  blind,  weak  and  careless," 
he  said;  "but  even  were  I  never  to  see  or 
hear  of  you  again,  I  am  not  such  a  villain 
as  to  marry  without  telling  the  woman  1 
make  my  wife  what  has  happened  her.  ; 
and  now,  see,  Adelaide  Verner,  I  never 
kissed  a  woman's  lips  before— I  have  kissed 
yours.  I  never  knelt  to  any  woman  until 
I  knelt  to  you.  I  could  marry  no  one  with- 
out saying  that  you  were  the  first,  the 
dearest  and  the  only  love  of  my  life;  know- 
ing that,  who  would  marry  me,  except 
you?" 

But  the  more  he  argued  for  it,  the  more 
she  said  against  it;  until  he  told  her  that 
his  mind  was  made  up,  and  his  decision  ir- 
revocable. 

"Then  allow  me  to  say  one  thing,"    she 
murmured.      "You     must     not     come     here  ■ 
again  or  try  to  see  me  until  you   have   re- 
ceived an   answer.    I   could   not  bear  such 
another  scene." 

"It  will  be  three  long  days,"  he  said, 
sadly. 

"Even  were  it  three  weeks,  you  must 
obey.  Lord  Elesmere.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
you  again  until  I  know  your  fate  and  mine. 
Your  visit  was  to  have  been  a  short  one. 
Hark!  there  is  nine  o'clock  striking.  I 
must  say  good-night.  " 

He  came  nearer  to  her  then. 

"Adelaide,"  he  said,  "let  me  hear  from 
you  just  once  again  that  you  love  me." 

But  her  mood,  or  rather,  her  caprice,  had 
changed:  she  knew  variety  charmed  and 
never  satiated. 

"Not  for  the  world!"  she  said;  "I  am 
myself  again,  and  the  true  Adelaide  Ver- 
ner never  repeats  herself." 

All  the  tenderness  that  had  mastered  her 
so  short  a  time  since  vanished;  she  was 
piquant,  charming,  wilful,  defiant,  with  lit- 
tle glances  of  satire  and  playful  malice 
that  bewitched  him;  and  the  little  ormolu 
clock  had  struck  ten  when  he  left  the 
house. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  behind  him 
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than   Adelaide  Verner  flung  herself  on  the 
sofa    with   a    long    sigh    of    relief. 

"What  a  clever  actress  1  am.  to  be  sure," 
she  said.  "It  is  a  thousand  pities  1  never 
went  upon  the  stage.  And  how  he  believed 
It  all— certainly  men  have  no  need  to  plume 
themselves  upon  great  quickness  of  i)er- 
ception.  Philip  Lord  Elesmere,  I  love  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  wide  world  but  my  own 
charming  self,   and   never   shall." 

She  lay  quite  silent  and  exhausted  for 
some  minutes,  then  threw  her  white  arms 
over   her   head. 

"What  a  life  mine  has  been!"  she  said. 
"I  have  had  more  love  made  to  me  than 
twenty  women  put  together,  and  I  have 
given  nothing  in  return.  How  grand  to 
take  all  and  give  nothing!" 

Yet,  as  she  made  the  boast  to  herself,  a 
shadow  of  pain  came  over  her  face — evi- 
dently some  memory  brought  with  it  re- 
gret. Adelaide  Verner  rose  from  her  couch 
and  went  again  to  the  chiffonier.  1  here 
was  another  glass  of  champagne,  and  the 
sorrowful  memory  vanished  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

"Now  I  may  sleep  in  peace,"  she  said  to 
herself;  "the  victory  is  won.  The  'calm, 
noble  woman'  will  be  sure  to  give  him  his 
longe.  No  girl  of  spirit  would  marry  any 
man  who  placed  such  an  alternative  in  her 
hands.  So  Adelaide  Verner,  ma  chere,  we 
will  consider  the  matter  settled,  and  wait 
patiently  till  the  dawn  of  the  day  when 
L.ady  Adelaide  Elesmere  appears  on  the 
scene.  I  must  write  and  tell  Carlo  I  have 
won.  Poor  Carlo,  there  is  something  of  the 
whipped  spaniel  about  him,  too,  with  all 
his  love  of  art.  ' 

She  wondered  then  how  the  three  days 
of  probation  were  to  be  passed. 

"Plenty  of  French  novels  and  good  cham- 
pagne," she  said  to  herself,  "together  with 
some  striking  rehearsals  of  the  tender  and 
effective  scene  to  take  place  when  Philip 
Lord    Elesmere   brings    the   answer.  ' 

She  opened  one  of  the  French  novels  now. 
and  buried  herself  in  the*  book,  while  at 
that  same  hour  Lady  Frances  Hylton  knelt 
in  the  summer  moonlight,  praying  to  Hea- 
ven to  bless  the  man  who  had  offered  her 
his  love. 

And  between  these  two,  opposite  as  light 
and  dark,  he  had  not  known  which  to 
choose. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  bright  May  morning,  and  the  postmen 
In  Bath  were  all  on  the  alert.  Do  people 
ever  think  what  a  relief  it  must  be  to  a 
postman's  mind  to  see  a  fine  day?  Do  peo- 
ple ever  think,  who  see  him  on  his  "solitary 
round,"  of  the  tidings  he  carries,  of  death 
and  love,  hope,  shame,  sorrow,  joy  and  de- 
spair? On  this  morning,  the  packet  of  let- 
ters for  the  Royal  Hotel  was  a  large  one. 
"Mine  host  "  was  some  time  sorting  them. 
There  were  six  for  Lord  Elesmere.  and  the 
waiter  placed  them  carefully  by  his  plate. 

Lord  Elesmere  entered-  the  room,  and  as 
he  looked  at  his  letters,  something  like  re- 
gret  clouded   his    handsome    face. 

He  took  them  up  slowly,  wondering  if  the 
one  which  was  to  open  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise to  him  was  there.  Ah!  yes,  it  was 
there— a  small  envelope,  addressed  in  a  fine, 
delicate,   graceful  hand. 

Lord  Elesmere's  face  grew  pale  as  he 
saw  it.  A  small  note,  neatly  folded,  writ- 
ten  on   thick   paper;    he   opened    it.       Few 


words;  but  those  few  smote  him  with  a 
pain  he  was  never  again  to  know. 
"I  release  you.  God  send  you  happiness." 
No  appeal— no  claim  urged  with  tender 
prayers.  Nothing  could  have  touched  him 
as  those  words  did.  No  reproach,  no  mur- 
mur, no  complaint,  no  hints  that  he  was 
either  untrue  or  dishonorable.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  simple— nothing  more 
touching. 

Lord  Elesmere  sat  down  with  the  note  in 
his  hands.  It  seemed  to  him  that  never  un- 
til he  lost  her  had  he  realized  what  Lady 
Frances   Hylton   was. 

Before  him  rose  the  noble,  thoughtful 
face,  the  sweet,  spiritual  lips,  and  pure, 
true  eyes;  and  those  same  eyes  had  shed 
bitter  tears  for  him.  All  at  once,  and  for 
the  first  time,  it  struck  him  that  perhaps 
she  loved  him  as  he  loved  this  glorious 
Adelaide  Verner. 

Yet  no;  it  could  not  be.  Adelaide  Verner 
had  a  soul  of  fire— she  was  full  of  life,  of 
vitality,  of  energy,  passion,  brightness  and 
power.  Lady  Frances  was  calm,  refined 
and  gentle— incapable  he  believed,  of  any 
deep  passion.  If  she  had  loved  him,  surely 
there  would  have  been  in  this  farewell  let- 
ter some  trace  of  it.  He  dM  not  then  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  self-abnegation. 
"God  send  you  happiness."  He  read  the 
words  over  again.  She  knew,  then,  that  he 
would  find   happiness  away   from   her. 

How  generous,  how  unselfish  she  was. 
Contrasting  himself  with  her,  he  felt  small, 
narrow  and  mean.  Had  Adelaide  Verner 
written  to  ask  him  to  give  her  up,  he  could 
never  have  done  it;  he  would  have  held  her 
to  her  promise,  and  made  her  his  own. 
This  fair,  pure  woman  rose  so  far  above 
him;  he  felt  unworthy  even  of  her  friend- 
ship. Yet  his  heart  warmed  and  thrilled 
at  the  thought  that  he  was  free.  He  tried 
to  please  his  conscience  by  thinking  how 
kind  and  devoted  he  would  be  to  Lady  Ne- 
ville when  he  returned  home.  Yet  when  he 
had  made  his  plans,  thought  of  all  his  pres- 
ents, arranged  all  his  benevolent  intentions, 
his  face  flushed  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Lady  Frances  again.  To  himself  he  tried 
to  justify  himself. 

"Better,"  he  said,  "to  have  found  out  my 
miserable  mistake  before  marriage  than 
after.  I  have  done  nothing  willfully  wrong. 
1  thought  and  believed  that  1  loved  Lady 
Frances.  I  told  her  so,  and  laid  all  I  had 
to  offer  at  her  feet.  Then,  finding  my  af- 
fection for  her  was  but  a  brother's  love, 
I  tell  her  so,  and  ask  for  my  freedom,  if 
she  can  give  it  to  me  without  pain.  Had 
she  made  the  same  discovery,  I  would  have 
been   just  as   generous   to   her.  " 

So  he  argued  and  reasoned  with,  and  jus- 
tified himself.  Yet  the  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation remained  after  all. 

The  Fifteenth  of  May— will  Lord  Eles- 
mere ever  forget  the  day?  He  was  not  to 
see  Miss  Verner  until  evening.  He  was 
happy,  with  a  feverish,  rapturous  bliss  that 
gave  him  neither  rest  nor  peace.  \V  hat 
would  she  say?— what  would  she  do?  How 
would  the  long,  bright,  cruel  hours  pass? 
He  could  not  read— what  were  printed 
words,  when  he  knew  that  so  soon  he 
should  hear  the  sweetest  music  the  world 
could  offer  to  him?  He  could  not  talk;  he 
could  not  listen;  so  he  went  off  into  the 
bright,  sun-lighted  meadows  and  sat  down 
under  the  shade  of  a  silverv  larch-tree, 
dreaming  in  the  sunshine  of  the  love  and 
the  bliss  that  were  to  be  his  so  soon. 
The    birds    sung,    the    flowers     bloomed— 
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earth  and  heaven  were  never  so  fair.  He 
sat  while  the  noontide  sun  rode  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  then  set  in  the  crimson  west. 
Then  it  was  time  to  go  to  her.  A  lingering 
idea  of  dinner  and  the  Royal  Hotel  crossed 
his  mind,  only  to  be  dismissed.  Was  it 
possible  to  eat  and  drinit  on  the  brinii  of 
such  an  interview? 

Then  a  cool,  fragrant  gloom  fell  on  the 
earth,  and  he  rose.  People  who  knew  him 
not  looked  after  him  as  he  walked  through 
the  streets,  so  bright,  so  handsome,  so 
eager.  At  last  he  reached  the  house  In 
tne  Crescent,  and  was  told  Miss  Verner 
was  at  home. 

All  her  art  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  consummate  loveliness.  Magni- 
ficence would  be  out  of  place,  she  theught; 
so,  from  all  the  other  characters  in  her 
repertoire,  »he  chose  the  one  of  simplicity. 
She  could  be  anything  at  any  time;  there 
never  was  a  grander  or  more  perfect  act- 
ress. She  could  be  simple,  piquant,  inno- 
cent, fast,  worldly,  or  spiritual,  just  as  it 
suited  her— and  her  role  for  this  evening 
was  simplicity. 

Imagine  that  superb  figure,  in  the  full, 
glowing  perfection  of  womanhood,  reclining 
in  the  cozy  depths  of  a  crimson  velvet  fau- 
teuil  the  attitude  studied  with  an  artist's 
eye,  'yet  of  easy,  instinctive  grace;  a  plain 
dress  'of  some  wonderful  white,  shining  ma- 
terial, leaving  the  beautiful  arms  bare;  the 
wondrous  golden  hair,  falling  in  masses 
that  were  almost  sculpturesque;  a  flush  on 
the  lovely  face,  a  lovelight  in  the  starry 
eyes;  one  red  rose  in  the  corsage  of  the 
dress;  neither  iewel  nor  ribbon  to  mar  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  a  toilet  that  was 
perfection. 

With  the  least  possible  soupcon  of  a  smile 
on  her  lovely  lips,  she  awaited  him.  She 
knew  she  should  win.  and  the  radiance  of 
triumph  sat  on  her  peerless  brow.  She 
would  fain  have  had  the  struggle  a  more 
desperate  one.  A  battle  easily  won  gave 
no  great  pleasure  to  Adelaide  Verner. 
From  this  man  she  had  won  his  heart,  his 
love  his  trust,  his  honor,  his  plighted  word. 
She  had  taken  from  him  the  placid,  quiet 
content  that  might  hereafter  have  blessed 
his  life,  and  she  had  given  him  to  drink  of 
a  cup  the  foam  on  which  concealed  the 
dregs. 

The  soft,  fragrant  gloom  of  the  evening 
was  dying  away.  Miss  Verner  loved  the 
color  and  brightness  of  nature;  the  gloam- 
ing did  not  please  her;  nothing  in  it  grati- 
fied her  senses.  The  half-solemn  light  and 
thi-  fragrance,  the  incense  of  flowers 
brought  holy  thoughts,  and  those  she  ha- 
bitually ignored.  Glowing  with  health,  ra- 
diant in  beauty,  flushed  with  success,  she 
laughed  aloud  at  what  she  thought  old- 
fashioned  ideas.  Religion  curb  her!  teach 
her  truth,  principle,  honor!  She  scoffed  at 
the  bare  notion. 

"I  will  live  while  I  may!"  she  sung  to 
herself.  "When  I  am  old,  and  can  enjoy 
life  no  longer.  1  will  have,  perhaps,  to 
think— never  until  then.  Vive  la  bagatelle! 
I^ong  live  vouth  and  happiness!  Long  live 
beautv  and  pleasure!  All  else  I  le.ave  to 
the  old.   the  ugly,  and   the  disappointed." 

She  ordered  the  lamp  to  be  lighted,  know- 
ing that  by  Its  pale  pearly  light  she  looked 
doubly  fair.  She  drew  the  rich  hangings 
carefully,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  pure  even- 
ing gloaming  that  might  suggest  higher 
thoughts  and  a  nobler  life.  A  smile,  it  was 
•well    Lord    Elesmere  did    not    see.     rippled 


over  her  lovely  lips  as  she  heard  his  loud, 
impatient   knock. 

"Weak  as  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I 
am  not  so  weak  as  a  man.  They  can  not 
withstand  a  beautiful  face.  What  could  I 
not  do  with  mine?  If  I  prayed  for  it,  half 
a  kingdom  might  be  mine?  If  I  weep,  they 
would  give  life  itself  to  stay  my  tears;  if 
1  smile,  they  are  charmed  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  everything  else.  I  am  not  religious, 
but  I  should  like  to  hear  men  who  believe 
in  such  things  argue  whether  beauty  be  the 
especial  gife  of  Providence  or  the  devil's 
own  chosen  weapon?" 

She  laughed  aloud,  the  idea  pleased  her 
so  well;  and  then  the  door  opened,  and 
Lord  Elesmere  stood  before  her.  Who 
shall  describe  the  winning  sweetness,  the 
cRildlike  innocence  and  the  tender  pathos 
of  the  face  she  raised  to  his? 

"You  have  bad  news  for  me,  I  know," 
she  said;  "we  must  part,  and  you  are  come 
to  say  farewell." 

The  red  rose  on  the  white  breast  trem- 
bled; the  starry  eyes  grew  dim  with  unshed 
tears. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  so,"  she  said,  plain- 
tively; "who  that  could  keep  you  would  let 
you  go?  I  would  not;  and  I  judge  others 
by  myself." 

W^ords  did  not  seem  to  come  very  readily 
to  Lord  Elesmere.  Perhaps  he  remembered 
that  one  woman's  gain  was  another's  loss. 

"Adelaide."  he  said,  gently,  "read  this." 

There  was  no  name  attached  to  it — noth- 
ing by  which  she  could  ever  know  who  had 
written  it,  for  the  writing  was  of  the  kind 
common   to  so   many   ladies. 

"I  release  you.    God  send  you  happiness." 

"Then  you  are  free?"   she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  quietly;  "I  am  free." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

•ies,  ■  continued  Lord  Elesmere,  "I  am 
free;  and,  Adelaide,  in  this,  the  first  day 
of  my  freedom.  I  hasten  to  you  and  pray 
you  to  be  my  wife." 

She  had  won.  The  golden  head  drooped, 
and  he  believed  the  same  emotion  that 
stirred  him  overpowered  her.  He  could 
not  see  the  mocking  smile  on  the  lovely 
ruby   lips. 

"1  need  not  say,"  he  continued,  "how 
dearly  I  love  you.  Adelaide.  I  never  knew 
what  happiness  life  held  until  1  met  you. 
I  did  not  know  that  in  all  the  range  of 
humanity  there  was  a  passion  so  strong 
as  that  which  now  sways  me — takes  my 
strength— burns  my  heart— glorifies  my 
whole  life.  The  very  secret,  the  elixir  of 
life,  you  have  given  to  me— small  marvel 
if  1  love  you!" 

He  stopped,  for  the  very  passion  of  his 
own  words  overpowered  him. 

"Be  my  wife,"  he  said.  "All  that  man's 
love  and  man's  devotion  can  do  for  you,  I 
will  do.  I  will  make  you  so  happy,  my  dar- 
ling. I  will  frame  your  bright  beauty  In 
rich  settings.  I  will  make  you  the  happi- 
est and  most  honored  lady  In  all  the  land, 
if  you  will  consent." 

Sh(>    thought    it    hotter    to   affiH't    coyness 
and    reluctance:    the    eyes    she     r.iised     so 
pleadingly  to  his  were  sh.idowcd— her  voice    , 
tremulous   with   deep   feeling. 

"Shall  T  be  doing  right  If  I  say  yes?"  she 
whispered.     "Will    you    never     repent,    and    ' 
find  out  that  you  love— this— this  other  one 
best?" 

"Never,    so   help   me   Heaven!"   he   cried. 
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"Ah.  Adelaide,  do  not  torture  me  with  sus- 
pense; say  you  will  be  my  wife!" 

She  did  not  answer  him  by  words.  Her 
lovely  lace  drooped  until  it  was  hidden  on 
his  breast. 

"Mine  through  joy  and  sorrow— through 
life  until  death,"  he  said;  "my  love,  my 
wife,  my  queen!" 

He  raised  the  peerless  face  to  his,  and 
even  she  quailed  and  shrunk  lor  one  half 
moment  before  the  love  and  truth,  the  gen- 
uine passion  in  his  eyes.  She  was  his  own 
now;  from  all  the  world  he  had  won  this 
bright,  radiant  girl;  no  one  could  part 
them— no  one  could  take  her  from  him  now. 
He  laid  his  lips  upon  hers,  so  warm  and 
sweet,  and  in  that  long,  lingering  kiss  his 
heart  went  out  to  her  forever  and  for  ever- 
niure. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  they  were 
seated  side  by  side,  and  the  pale,  pearly 
light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  her  white  arms 
and  golden  hair.  She  was  his  own,  and 
he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her;  his 
hands  wandered  over  the  masses  of  fair 
hair. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him. 
"Lord  Elesmere.  you  are  quite  sure  that 
you  do  not  love — that  other  one— best?  ' 

"More  than  sure,"  he  replied:  "I  find, 
now.  that  I  never  loved  her  at  all.  The 
quiet,  calm  affection  I  had  for  her  merits 
no  other  name.  I  never  have — and  never 
shall— love  any  one  but  you,  sweet!" 

"Shall  I  ever  know  her?'  she  asked; 
"shall  I  ever  meet  her  when  I  am  your 
wife?" 

His  ear  was  so  charmed  with  the  music 
of  her  voice  that  he  gave  no  thought  to  the 
feeling  which  prompted  the  question. 

"I  can  not  tell,"  he  replied;  "most  prob- 
ably.   She  is  sure  to  marry  well;  she  is  a 
noble   woman." 
"I  am  jealous,"  pouted  the  ruby  lips. 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
"That    you    never    need    be,     sweet,"    he 
cried;  "I  love  no  one  but  you." 

"I    suppose    it    would    be    useless    to    ask 
her  name?"  she  said,  after  a  few  minutes. 
"Quite    so,"    he    said,     firmly;     "men     or 
honor  keep  such   things   sacred." 

The  one  keen,  sharp  glance  he  gave 
showed  her  that  she  had  gone  too  far. 

"Can  you  guess  why  I  ask?"  she  said, 
gently.  "Let  me  tell  you.  I  should  like  to 
know  her  name,  because  I  should  love  her 
next  best  in  the  world  after  yourself.  1 
should  like  to  lavish  all  kindness  upon  her. 
Do  you  not  see?  Do  you  not  understand 
the   feeling  I   have   toward   her?" 

But  Lord  Elesmere  shook  his  head 
grav&ly.  Beautiful  and  radiant  as  she  was, 
even  he  could  not  fancy  the  calm,  patri- 
cian, refined  Lady  Frances  patronized  by 
Miss  Verner. 

'It  will  be  best  left  quite  alone,"  he  said; 
and  she  was  wise  enough  not  to  renew  the 
subject. 

"And  now,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "you 
have  given  me  your  promise,  when  will 
you  make  it  good— when  will  you  decide 
upon  our  wedding-day?" 

She  answered  him  with  some  gay  words, 
but  they  brought  no  smile  to  his  face;  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest. 

We  will  be  married  here  in  Bath,"  he 
said,  "unless  there  be  any  other  place  you 
prefer?" 
"All  places  are  alike  to  me,"  she  said. 
"If  you  have  friends  or  relations  living,  ' 
he  continued,  "it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  go  to  them,  and  be  married  from  them." 


"I  have  none,"  she  replied;  "no  relatives 
living— no  friends  whom  1  care  for." 

He  kissed  her  fair  face  with  yet  more 
tender   and    reverent    love. 

"How  lonely  you  are,  my  darling!"  he 
cried.  "I  must  make  up  to  you  for  all  the 
love  you   have   missed." 

One  keen  glance  from  the  brilliant  eyes; 
there  was  no  doubt— no  suspicion  on  his 
face. 

"How  comes  it,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
so  entirely  alone;  that  you  have  no  one  be- 
longing to  you  in  the  wide  world?" 

"I  have  not,  "  she  said,  plaintively.  "At 
this  moment  I  could  not  name  one  living 
kinsman.  It  comes  in  this  way.  My  father 
and  mother  were  botii  only  children.  1 
never  heard  them  mention  any  relatives  ex- 
cept a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  and  when 
they  died,  1  lived  with  her  until  I  was 
old  enough  to  go  out  and  work  for  myself. 
She  gave  me  a  good  education." 

"But  with  your  face,  it  was  a  wonder  you 
did  not  make  friends,  "  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
wonderingij'.    "Other   girls   do.  " 

"It  was  no  wonder,"  she  said,  "if  you 
think  for  one  moment.  I  could  not  make 
friends  in  the  class  to  which  I  properly  be- 
longed, and  I  never  could  endure  half-bred 
people.  What  friends  was  a  poor  but  un- 
fortunately pretty  governess  to  make?  If 
I  obtained  an  engagement,  either  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  house  admired  or  the  ladies 
envied  me.  I  was  thankful  to  go  with  old 
Mrs.   Savage  to  Rome.  " 

"I  am  thankful  you  went  there,"  he  said, 
with  another  kiss  of  the  beautiful  lips. 

"Signor  de  Vigne  was  very  kind  to  me," 
she  said.  "I  ought  to  call  him  a  friend, 
perhaps.  There  is  no  one  more  solitary. 
Lord  Elesmere— more  thoroughly  alone. 
You  are  all  1  have  in  the  world." 

"And    that    is    your    life,    Adelaide?"    he 
said,   musingly;   "your  short,   bright,   beau- 
tiful   life?" 
"That  is  all,"  she  replied. 
"You  have  no  secrets— no  old  love  story- 
no  past  to  tell  me  of?" 
She  laughed  musically. 
"Past?"    she   cried;    "what   past   have    I? 
My  life  lies  in  the  future!  ' 
He   kissed  the  soft,   white   hands. 
"I    never   knew   what   jealousy    was,"     he 
said,    "until  I   understood  love.    I   think     i 
could  be  jealous  of  you— jealous,  that  Is.  if 
you  had   ever  loved  or  cared  for  any  one 
else."  - 

"I  never  did,"  she  murmured. 
"There  should,  to  my  mind,  be  perfect 
confidence  between  husband  and  wife,"  he 
continued.  "I  would  never  have  a  secret. 
You  know  all  my  love,  Adelaide,  The  only 
event  worthy  of  notice  in  it  was  the  mis- 
take I  made  in  thinking  affectionate  liking 
and  kindly  regard  were  love.  And  now, 
darling,  as  you  are  so  lonely  and  so  un- 
protected, I  shall  urge  you  to  consent  to 
an  immediate  marriage.  Nay,  do  not  re- 
fuse—do not  tell  me  you  have  nothing 
ready;  you  can  have  everything  you  wish 
when  you  are  Lady  Elesmere.  Do  not  de- 
lay my  happiness  for  the  sake  of  custom, 
or  a  few  dresses.  Arrange  as  you  will,  but 
promise  me— this  is  the  fifteenth  of  May- 
promise  to  marry  me  on  the  twentieth.  " 
"Only  five  days!"  she  interrupted. 
"That  is  four  too  many,"  said  her  lover. 
"You  are  too  young,  too  beautiful  and  in- 
nocent to  be  in  this  large  city  alone.  Can 
you  not  ask  some  of  the  people  you  knew 
when  you  were  here  before  to  be  with  you 
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—have  you  no  young  friend  who  could  be 
your  bride-maid?" 

ghe  came  nearer  to  him  until  her  fra- 
grant breath   played  upon  his  cheek. 

"Lord  Elesmere,"  she  said,  "grant  me 
one  favor.  Let  my  past  life  end  with  my 
wedding-day.  I  liked  none  of  the  people  I 
knew  here,  and  there  is  not  one  among 
them  I  care  to  see  again." 

She  laid  one  white  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der.    He  bent  down  and  kissed  it. 

"The  landlady  of  this  house  is  a  very  re- 
spectable woman,"  she  continued,  "and  she 
has  a  nice  daughter;  let  her  go  to  church 
with  me." 

"That  will  hardly  be  in  accordance  with 
the  position  you  will  hold,"  he  said,  anx- 
iously. 

"Trust  to  me  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
that."  she  replied,  "and  let  it  be  as  I  say. 
My  marriage  will  open  to  me  a  new  life, 
and  on  that  life  I  wish  to  start  alone  with 
you." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  wish."  he  said;  and 
in  return,  promise  me  that  you  will  say 
Philip,   instead   of  Lord   Elesmere." 

"I  will  try,"  she  said.     "Bend  down  and 
listen." 
He    bent    over   her. 

"Philip,"  she  whispered;   "Philippo  mio.  I 
love  you,  and  am  happy  beyond  all  words." 
But  when  he  would  have  kissed  her,  she 
evaded   him. 

"You  must  not  expect  a  diet  of  honey 
from  me,"  she  said,  with  the  frank,  gra- 
ious  smile  of  a  goddess.  "I  intermix  bitters 
judiciously;  for  every  three  kind  words,  ex- 
pect four  saucy  ones." 

And  woo  her  as  he  would,  with  sweet 
words  and  caresses,  he  could  win  from  her 
nothing  but  smiles,  repartee,  and  satire. 
She  knew  that  infinite  variety  made  her  in- 
finitely charming. 

When  Lord  Elesmere  rose  to  take  his 
leave  he  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"You  will  keep  to  your  promise  about  the 
Twentieth?"  he  said,  eagerly.  "I  shall 
make  every  arrangement,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, am  I  to  visit  you,  Adelaide?  Your 
being  here  alone  makes  it  difficult." 

"Call  once,"  she  replied:  "not  oftener. 
"Come  in  the  afternoon— I  am  sure  to  be  at 
home." 

So  that  was  settled,  and  Lord  Elesmere 
left  Miss  Verner's  presence  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  they  were  to  be 
married   on   the   twentieth   of   May. 

He  spent  the  days  that  Intervened  like  a 
man  who  has  partaken  of  some  intoxicating 
drug.  Her  face,  the  waving  of  her  golden 
hair,  the  soft,  caressing  touch  of  her  white 
hands  never  left  him.  He  called  upon  her 
once,  but  his  visit  was  a  short  one,  and 
then  she  told  him  that  the  landlady's 
daughter.  Miss  Jenny  Percival,  would  act 
as  her  bride-maid. 

It  did  strike  him  once  or  twice  It  was 
a  strange  way  for  an  Elesmere  of  Creigh- 
ton  to  marry— without  pomp  or  ceremony, 
without  any  gathering  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives, but  he  forgot  all  in  his  love.  Glamor 
surely  never  had  so  strong  a  hold  on  any 
man   as   on   him. 

The  twentieth  came  round  at  last— it  had 
seemed  to  him  as  though  it  never  woula 
arrive— a  bright,  warm  day,  full  of  sunshine 
and  fragrance  and  song.  Despite  the  quiet 
wedding  there  have  been  few  lovelier  brides 
than  Miss  Verner. 

"I  could  not  help  dressing  myself  in 
white,  Philip,"  she  whispered.  "It  Is  my 
wedding  day." 


A  plain  dress  of  rich  white  silk,  a  lace 
veil,  and  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  un- 
der which  the  charming  face  shone  bright 
and  beautiful  as  a  star. 

"The  bells  will  not  ring  for  us,  Adelaide," 
said  Lord  Elesmere,  "but  the  music  in  my 
heart  will  never  cease.  I  am— believe  the 
words,  darling— the  happiest  man  in  the 
wide  world." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Lord  Elesmere  was  right;  there  was  no 
chiming  of  wedding-bells  in  that  quiet  lit- 
tle church  at  Bath,  where  they  were  mar- 
ried. There  was  great  rejoicing  at  Creigh- 
ton,  where  the  tenantry  were  all  invited 
to  the  Hall  and  regaled  with  an  excellent 
dinner;  oxen  were  roasted  whole;  there  was 
ale— "good  brown  October"— and  wine  In 
such  generous  profusion  as  produced  rather 
strange  results;  there  was  dancing  and  mu- 
sic on  the  lawn,  games  of  all  kinds  in  the 
park,  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Philip 
Lord  Elesmere  with  Adelaide,  daughter  ol 
the  late  Stephen  Verner,    Esquire. 

Lady  Elesmere  had  been  on  the  point  of 
saying  that  her  father  had  been  a  clergy- 
man, but  she  stopped  short,  remembering 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Clergy  List. 

In  those  words  the  marriage  was  an- 
nounced. And  bitter  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  many  a  fashionable  mother  and 
bright-eyed  daughter.  As  usual,  the  world 
busied   itself. 

Adelaide  Verner!  Which  of  the  Verners 
was  she?  It  was  a  large  family,  and  widely 
dispersed.  The  Verners  of  Homley— they 
had  no  daughters.  The  Verners  of  Lefting- 
ton  or  of  Tingall?  Well,  no  matter  to 
which  branch  she  belonged,  it  is  no  great 
match  for  him.  Where  had  he  met  her? 
Had  she  been  presented?  Had  she  any 
fortune?  None  of  these  questions  were  sat- 
isfactorily answered,  and  there  was  some 
little  curiosity  to  see  the  lady  who  had  run 
away  with  so  grand  a  prize. 

No  rumors  troubled  Lord  Elesmere  or  his 
beautiful  wife;  he  was  in  Elysium— happy 
beyond  all  words  of  mine;  blessed,  he  be- 
lieved, above  every  one  else.  He  worshiped 
the  beautiful,  gifted  girl  he  had  married. 
Minor  matters  troubled  him  but  little.  He 
was  wrapped  up,  heart  and  soul,  in  his 
,  first  love's  dream. 

On  their  wedding-day  they  went  directly 
to    Cairnile    Castle,    Lord    Elesmere's    seat 
!  in   the   Highlands,    and   there  his   wife   was 
1  not  much  less  happy  than  himself.     It  was 
so  glorious   to   feel   that   her   triumph   was 
secure.    She  was  Lady  Elesmere  of  Creigh- 
ton— mistress  of  that  grand  old  family  man- 
sion, of  superb  castle  of  Calrnlie— queen  ot 
the   grand   old   race— the   bolovtd.    honored, 
'.  worshiped  wife  of  Its  master.    Soon  as  she 
reached   Cairnile  she  found  a   maid— a  real 
Parisian— engaged  expressly  for  her.     Lord 
'  Elesmere    had    spared    nothing    that    could 
contribute  either  to  her  luxury  or  her  com- 
fort. 

It  was  new  and  exceedingly  pleasing  to 
her  to  have  a  number  of  servants  to  wait 
upon  her — to  know  that  every  word  she  ut- 
tered was  of  imijortance- to  know  that  her 
;  wishes  were  law.  her  least  caprice  a  com- 
mand. It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  graci  ful 
figure  and  lovely  face  reflected  In  numerous 
mirrors— to  tread  upon  soft,  thick  carpets,  ' 
to  rest  upon  downy  couches.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  have  carriages  and  horses  at  her 
orders  and  disposal— to  be  able  to  adorn 
]  her    regal    beauty    with    rarest    gems    and 
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richest  dresses.  Every  day  brought  her 
some  new  tribute.  She  had  velvets  from 
Genoa,  silk  from  Lyons,  sables  from  Rus- 
sia; the  richest  and  most  costly  drtsses 
wore  literally  lavished  upon  her.  The  Eles- 
mere  diamonds,  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
Kngland,  were  reset;  the  gorgeous  jewels 
that  had  for  gonrrations  belonged  to  the 
ladies  of  Creighton  were  all  hers.  She  had 
opals  of  wondrous  size  and  hue,  emeralds 
and  rubies  full  of  clear  flame.  She  had 
soft,  satiny  pearls  that  nestled  like  dtw- 
drops  in  her  golden  hair.  She  had  laces 
I  hat  would  have  driven  a  dowager  wild 
with  envy;  gorgeous  fans;  everything  that 
woman's  heart  could  think  of  or  desire. 
Was  she  happy?  Undoubtedly  so.  Her 
love  of  the  beautiful,  her  desire  for  luxury, 
were  gratified;  her  every  sense  was  pleased. 
She  was  surrounded  by  all  that  was  costly, 
gorgeous  and  grand.  In  addition  she  had 
the  most  devoted  love  that  man  ever  gave 
to  woman. 

Looking  on  the  splendor  that  surrounded 
her,   the  ruby  lips  smiled  in  scorn. 

"Fools  would  have  had  me  give  up  all 
this,"  she  said,  musingly,  "for  the  sake  of 
what  they  call  truth  and  honor.  The  only 
honor  I  believe  in  Is  self-interest.  What 
have  I  lost?— what  do  they  gain?  Rather 
is  it  all  on  the  other  side,  so  much  for  prin- 
ciple, and  what  they  call  retribution." 

She  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  return  to 
Creighton.  There  were  several  little  mat- 
ters in  which,  despite  her  wonderful  quick- 
ness, she  found  her«elf  remiss,  and  those 
must  be  set  straight,  she  knew,  before  she 
went  Into  society. 

Her  husband  believed  she  loved  the  soli- 
tude of  Cairnlie  for  his  sake,  whereas  she, 
with  "native  skill,"  was  learning  from  him, 
even  from  the  very  servants  that  waited  at 
the  table,  little  points  of  etiquette  in  which 
she  was  deficient. 

They  remained  through  the  sweet  summer 
months,  and  the  glowing  autumn,  at  Cairn- 
He;  then  Lord  Elesmere  proposed  that  they 
should  go  to  Creighton  for  the  Christmas 
season,  and  to  London  in  May.  Lady  Ade- 
laide cheerfully  consented.  One  of  her 
greatest  charms  was  her  constant  and  in- 
variable good  humor.  No  one  ever  saw  her 
despondent,  dull,  out  of  temper,  or  what 
ladies  call  "out  of  sorts."  She  always  had 
kind,  bright  words  on  her  lips,  and  sun- 
shine in  her  eyes.  That  was  one  reason 
why  her  servants  and  inferiors  worshiped 
her  so  completely.  She  never  raised  her 
voice,  she  never  threatened,  never  pun- 
ished—seldom, indeed,  found  fault;  yet  no 
ady  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  was  served 
one-half  so  well  as  she. 

Her  invariable  good  humor  ruled  every 
one.  True,  there  lingered  a  notion  in  the 
minds  of  her  dependents  and  domestics  that 
if  my  lady  were  angry  she  would  know 
what   to  say. 

So  the  dull  November  days  crept  on,  but 
thoro  was  no  dullness  or  shade  for  the  bril- 
liant mistress  of  Cairnlie,  who  defied  fate. 
ie.«tiny  and  everything  else.  She  was 
husied  in  selecting  magnificent  dresses  for 
the  coming  festivities  at  Creighton.  Lord 
Elesmere  laughed  with  delight  as  he 
watched  her;  she  had  never  seemed  to  him 
so  howitching. 

You  intend  to  win  all  hearts  at  Creigh- 
ton."  he  said,   with  a  happy  laugh. 

"I  dress  myself  chiefly  for  you,   Philip," 
-he  replied.     "When   I   have  pleased   you   I 
have  pleased  my  world." 
One  November  afternoon  a  large   parcel 


arrived  from  I^ondon,  and  Lord  Elesmere 
went  in  search  of  his  wife.  It  was  a  dull, 
leaden,  sin.|jy  day;  the  sky  was  gray  with 
heavy  clouds;  the  thick  November  mist 
shrouded  the  mountains  and  the  lakes;  the 
sun  looked  like  a  large  red  lamp  nung  in 
the  watery  skies;  the,  wind  was  piercing 
and  cold,  with  a  foretaste  of  winter's  snow. 
Lady  Elcsmere's  boudoir  was  a  pictuie  of 
cozy  warmth;  a  bright  fire  burned  in  the 
silver  grate;  the  pink-silk  hangings  were 
all  drawn,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the 
yellow,  darkling  sky.  In  the  heart  of  the 
crimson  glow  sat  Lady  Elesmere.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  blue  velvet— her  favorite 
costume— with  a  pearl  bracelet  on  her  arm; 
her  golden  hair,  dressed  after  the  fashion 
of  a  Greek  statue,  shone  in  the  bright 
lights;  her  white  fingers  were  literally 
loaded  with  gems.  She  was  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  new  novel,  smiling  at  her 
own  thoughts. 

So  her  husband  found  her  when  he  came 
In  with  the  parcel  in  his  hand. 

"How  warm  and  comfortable  vou  look 
Adelaide,"  he  said.  "A  beautiful  picture, 
m  a  beautiful  frame.  See,  I  ha%-e  some- 
thing for  you." 

"You  give  me  so  much,  and  so  constant- 
ly," she  said,  "I  shall  begin  to  feel  ashamed 
of  always  taking.  ' 

"I  only  give  you  your  own,  sweet,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  that  is 
not  yours." 

He  unfastened  the  large  morocco  case 
that  he  held,  and  when  she  saw  Its  con- 
tents a  cry  of  admiration,  that  she  could 
not  repress,  came  from  her  lips. 

There  was  a  magnificent  suite  of  jewels: 
bracelets,  brooches;,  ear-rings  and  necklets, 
made  of  pearls  and  opals.  The  mixture 
and  arrangement  of  the  gems  were  ex- 
quisite. 

"Opals  and  pearls!''  said  Lady  Elsemere. 
"\A  hat   a   beautiful   combination.'- 

"It  is  my  own  idea,"  said  her  husband. 
"They  will  suit  your  peculiar,  glowing, 
glittering  beauty  so  well.  These  are  to 
wear  at  Christmas,  darling,  when  you  give 
your  first  dinner-party  at  Creighton." 
She  raised  her  head  and  kissed  him.  ' 
From  the  flush  that  came  over  his  face  it 
was  easy  to  see  he  would  cheerfully  have 
parted  with  half  his  fortune  to  have  won 
one  such  caress  from  his  beautiful  young 
wife. 

"Let  me  try  them  on,"  he  said,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  she  stood  before  him.  looking 
gorgeous  in  the  shimmer  and  gleam  of  the 
shining  gems. 

"I  like  these  better  than  anything  vou 
have  given  me,  Philip."  she  said,  "except- 
ing, of  course,  the  diamonds.  This  bracelet 
has  the  same  setting  as  the  ruby  one,  I 
believe." 

"If  so  it  must  be  altered."  he  replied.  "I 
will  fetch  it  and  see;  it  is  in  your  jewel- 
case,  I  suppose?  What  an  accumulation  of 
literature,  Adelaide.  You  have  not  had 
your  papers  yet?" 

"No,"  she  said,  carelessly;  "I  have  been 
busy  over  nothing  all  day.  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  papers?" 

"Not  much,"  said  her  husband,  as  he 
quitted  the  room;  "this  is  a  dull  time  of 
the  year." 

When  he  was  gone  she  resumed  her  lux- 
urious attitude,  and  carelessly  enough  took 
the  paper  In  her  hands.  Before  opening  it 
she  looked  at  the  bracelet  on  her  arm,  ad- 
miring the  wonderful  hue  of  the  opals,  and 
the  soft  glimmer  of  the  pearls.     A  sigh  of 
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unutterable  content  came  slowly  from  her 
lips  as  she  thought  of  the  contents  of  that 
jewel-box.  ^  ^         ., 

Then  she  opened  the  paper.     It  contamed  | 
less    than    nothing,      she    thought.       Some 
brutal    wretch,    mad   with    drink    and    jeal-  i 
ousy.      had    murdered    the    wife    who    had 
borne  him  ten   children,    and   worked   hard 
for  him;  there  was  also  a  "breach  of  prom-  I 
ise,"  brought  by  an  elderly  virgin  of  forty 
against  a  good-humored,  sprightly  widower 
of  seventy  odd.    Lady  Elesmere  raised  her 
delicate  eyebrows  in  disgust  at  the  vulgar 
details:    there    was,    as    usual,    a    railway 
accident— no  daily  paper  is  complete  with- 
out that. 

There  really  was  nothing  m  the   paper. 
Lady  Elesmere's  thoughts  wandered  to  her 
jewel-case  again. 

Suddenly  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  paragraph 
that  she  had  not  noticed  before.  It  was 
headed:  ^  ,  j     *   , 

"An  Unexpected  Fortune.— A  wonderful 
stroke  of  good  luck  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  one  of  the  private  soldiers 
of  the  Royal  Rifles,  now  quar- 
tered at  Cavanore,  in  India.  Mr. 
Hugh  Inglis,  who  bore  an  irreproachable 
character,  has,  by  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Peter  Inglis,  merchant,  of  Great 
St.  Helen's.  London,  succeeded  to  a  for- 
tune of  two  millions  of  money.  The  fortu- 
nate legatee,  it  Is  said,  had  not  for  many 
years  seen  his  uncle,  and  knew  nothing  of 
his  intention  to  make  him  his  heir.  Mr. 
Inglis  has  left  the  army,  and  is  now  in 
England,  where,  rumor  says,  he  intends 
purchasing  an  estate,  and  entering  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Inglis  belongs  to  a  good  old 
English  family.  In  this  instance  fortune 
does  not  seem  to  have  bestowed  her  favors 
blindly.  We  wish  the  fortunate  heir  hap- 
piness and  prosperity." 

She  uttered  no  cry  as  she  read,  and  spoke 
no  word,  but  there  came  from  her  lips  a 
long  low  sigh  that  might  have  been  a 
moan,  then  a  shiver,  as  of  mortal  cold, 
seized  her.  She  laid  down  the  paper,  and 
drew  nearer  to  the  fire. 

"I  am  cold,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder; 
"cold  as  though  my  blood  had  turned  to 
ice." 

"Adelaide,"  said  her  husband,  who  had 
returned  with  the  ruby  bracelet,  "have  you 
seen  a  ghost  since  I  left  you?'" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  quietly;  "a  ghost  that 
I  shall  often  see  again." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

"Here  is  the  bracelet,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere. "I  see  the  settings  are  not  alike.  I 
dislike  sameness." 

"And  I  also,"  said  his  wife  with  the 
brightest  of  smiles.  The  •  color  had  re- 
turned to  her  face,  the  light  to  her  eyes. 

"Is  there  anything  in  the  paper?"  asked 
Lord  Elesmere,  placing  the  jewelry  aside 
and  taking  up   the  journal. 

"Nothing  but  very  stupid  advertisements 
and  a  few  still  more  stupid  police  reports; 
nothing  tires  me  so  much  as  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  newspaper." 

She  leaned  languidly  back  in  the  chair 
and  took  up  the  rubies  and  pearls,  arrang- 
ing thorn  in  fanciful  forms.  She  looked  the 
very  ideal  of  indolent,  luxurious  repose,  but 
one  observing  her  keenly  would  have  seen 
her  pulse  throbbing,  and  that  while  af- 
fecting to  think  of  nothing  but  the  gems 
shining    In    her    white    hands,    she    was    In 


reality   keeping  a  shrewd,   keen   watch   on 
her  husband's  face. 

"Did  you  read  this,  Adelaide??"  he  cried. 
"What  a  strange  story!  Talk  of  romance 
in  books — real  life  is  twice  as  sensational." 
"What  story  is  it?"  she  asked,  holding  up 
a  brooch  to  the  light  as  though  trying  to 
see  through  it. 

"An  enormous  fortune  left  to  a  private 
soldier.     I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Word  for  word,  with  his  rich,  clear  voice. 
Lord    Elesmere   read   the   paragraph. 

"Two  millions  of  money!  "  he  cried;  "what 
a  fortune.  Do  you  not  call  that  a  sensa- 
tional incident,  Adelaide?" 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  tremor  in 
the  ruby  lips  as  she  listened. 

"When  I  want  anything  really  romantic," 
she  replied.  "I  go  to  real  life  for  it.  Talk 
of  the  plot  in  a  three-volume  novel,  there  is 
twenty  times  more  in  a  newspaper  para- 
graph. I  have  often  thought,  when  I  have 
read  in  twenty  lines  of  a  wife  murder,  of 
all  the  hidden  tragedy.  First,  the  love  be- 
fore marriage;  the  gradual,  ever-growing 
coldness;  the  many  years  of  drink,  hatred, 
jealousy:  the  torture  of  mind  and  body- 
ending  in  the  madness  of  murder." 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  deepening  color. 

"Yes,"  said  Lord  Elesmere;  "I  suppose  in 
every  wife-murder  there  are  all  the  ele- 
ments  of  a  tragedy." 

"Human  passions  roused  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  men  are  human  no  longer,"  she  said. 
"The  warp  and  woof  of  life  might  well 
amuse  the  cynics  of  old." 

"Just  imagine  that  man's  feelings,"  said 
Lord  Elesmere;  "a  poor  soldier,  working 
hard  for  his  daily  bread,  and  now  a  prince 
by  right  of  wealth.  I  wonder  how  he  felt 
when  he  first  heard  of  it." 

"Bewildered.  I  should  think,"  she  replied, 
carelessly.  "Have  you  read  this  new  poem? 
I  think  it  very  clever." 

But  Lord  Elesmere  could  not  forget  the 
storv  he  had  just  read. 

"I  have  not,"  he  said.  "Two  millions  of 
money!  I  wonder,  Adelaide,  what  he  will 
do  with   the  money?" 

"Make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  in  all 
probabilitv,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "I  can 
imagine  a  man  of  that  description  not 
knowing  how  to  get  rid  of  his  guineas  fast 
enough." 

"Hugh  Inglis,"  continued  his  lordship. 
"It  is  a  good  name;  it  has  a  good  sound. 
He  will  buy  an  estate,  go  into  Parliament, 
and  make  himself  popular,  I  suppose."  It 
was  curious  how  the  idea  of  this  man  pur- 
sued him.  Lady  Elesmere  looked  tired  of 
the  subject.  "Let  me  see,"  he  continued: 
"there  is  a  large  estate  near  Crelghton  for 
sale— Atherton.  I  think  it  is  called- sup- 
pose he  were  to  buy  that?" 

"Heaven  forbid:"  she  cried,  so  earnestly 
that   he   looked   at    her   in   surprise. 

"Why?"  he  asked.  "A  rich  neighbor  Is 
alway.s  a   great  acquisition.    Adelaide." 

"i  detest  parvenus."  she  said,  hastily;  "a 
vulgar  rich  man  Is  to  me  the  most  unen- 
durable bring  under  the  sun— anything 
rather  than  that.  If  wo  must  have  neigh- 
bors,  let   us   have  patricians  at   least." 

Lord  Elesmere  laughed  aloud;   he  always 
enjoyed  his  wifo'.q  scornful  pride  of  station. 
Sflll   the  thought  of  Hugh  Inglis  lingered 
with  him. 

"The  turns  of  fortune  are  so  wonderful,  ' 
he  said.  "Only  imagine,  sweet.  If  I  had 
never  seen  that  picture  of  'Summer'  I 
should   niv^r  have   seen  you.     A  thou.sand 
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chances  might  have  prevented  it.  It  might 
have  been  turned  to  the  wall;  had  1  been  a 
day  later  it  would  have  been  sent  home. 
After  all,  the  great  events  of  life  hang 
upon  trifles  so  small  we  hardly  notice  them. 
Of  course  a  Mighty  Hand  guides,  I  believe 
the  smallest  action  of  our  lives.  We  must 
not  speculate  too  far,  but  life  seems  to 
hang  upon  trifles." 

He  did  not  see  the  mocking  smile  that 
parted  the  rich  crimson  lips.  She  made  no 
reply. 

"Here  is  a  sample  of  what  I  mean."  he 
continued.  "The  incident  is  a  perfectly 
true  one.  A  friend  of  mine,  married,  and 
with  a  large  family  of  children,  was  pass- 
ing the  nursery  one  Christmas,  and  hearing 
one  of  the  little  ones  crying  went  in.  There 
were  apples  and  oranges  hanging  upon  a 
large  Christmas-tree.  In  rearranging  the 
tapers  he  unfastened  an  orange.  Some  one 
called  him.  He  went  out  hastily,  and, 
quite  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing  as 
he  spoke  to  the  servant,  he  peeled  some 
portion  of  the  orange,  and  the  peel  fell 
upon  the  floor.  The  servant  went  down- 
stairs, he  went  back  to  the  children  for  ten 
minutes,  and  when  he  left  them,  trod  upon 
the  orange-peel,  fell  headlong  down  the 
stairs,  and  was  picked  up  stone  dead. 

"There,"  he  continued,  "was  a  chapter  of 
accidents.  If  the  baby  had  been  silent  at 
the  moment  he  passed  the  nursery  door,  he 
would  not  have  entered,  then  he  would  not 
have  had  the  orange;  he  could  not  have 
fallen  over  it,  and  his  life  might  have  been 
preserved  for  many  years." 

"Yes,  it  is  all  true,"  she  said,  "and  true 
philosophy  would  teach  that  as  our  most 
trifling  action  may,  unknown  to  us,  lead  us 
to  death,  we  ought  to  enjoy  life  while  we 
can." 

"J  know  you  do  not  mean  that,"  he  said, 
with  a  smile;  "that  is  the  philosophy  of 
the  Epicurean,  not  the  Christian." 

The  mocking  smile  deepened.  Lord  Eles- 
mere's  thoughts  returned  to  the  two  mil- 
lions of  money. 

"Only  imagine  that  man's  surprise,"  he 
said.  "He  was  in  India  when  the  news 
reached  him.  India  is.  of  all  climes,  the 
warmest.  Perhaps,  that  very  day  he  had 
longed  for  an  ice.  for  a  dish  of  ripe  fruit, 
a  bottle  of  cool  wine,  a  servant  to  do  his 
duty,  and  could  not  afford  any  of  these 
things.  One  hour  passes,  and  every  lux- 
ury in   the   Indies  is  at  his  command." 

"My  dear  Philip."  said  Lady  Elesmere, 
"I  am  going  to  be  distressingly  rude.  Do 
you  know  that  you  have  been  prosing  in 
the  most  uninteresting  way  for  more  than 
an  hour  about  a  man  whose  only  elaim  to 
your  interest  lie.'?  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  suddenly  made  rich.  I  am  wearied 
beyond  words.  If  you  take  to  prosing,  it 
is  a  sign  that  you  want  change  of  air. 
\^'hen  shall  we  go  to  Creighton?  I  am 
longing  to  see  my  new   home." 

"We  will  spend  Christmas  there,"  he  re- 
plied, falling  into  the  trap  at  once,  laying 
down  the  paper,  and  taking  an  English- 
mans  favorite  attitude  by  the  fire.  "You 
have  heard  me  speak  of  Lady  Neville,  he 
continued,  "the  only  kinswoman  I  have?" 

Sh.e  assented,  lookmg  up  at  him  with 
some  animation;  this  was  better  than  mor- 
alizing—prosing about  strangers. 

"I  forget,"  he  said,  "whether  I  have  told 
you  that  she  lives  at  The  Firs,  a  pretty 
little  estate  near  the  Hall." 

"No,"  she  cried,  "you  never  told  me 
I'hilip,  or  i  should  have  remembered  it." 


"I  want  to  excite  your  interest  in  her,"  he 
continued.  "She  is,  I  need  not  say,  a  thor- 
ough gentlewoman,  refined,  well-bred,  and 
gifted  with  a  stately  courtesy  that  is 
charming.  She  has  lost  all  in  losing  her 
husband,  and  after  a  life  of  gayety  and 
brilliancy  rarely  surpassed,  she  is  reduced 
to  The  Firs,  and  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred per  annum." 

"Well,"  she  cried,  breathlessly,  her  beau- 
tifuUeyes  ttxed  eagerly  on  him,  "what  then, 
Philip?" 

"I  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  her,"  he 
said;  "to  pay  her  constant  attention;  never 
to  let  a  day  pass  without  sending  her  some- 
thing—game, wine,  fruit  and  flowers.  1 
have  been  used  to  do  it,  but  it  will  come 
more  gracefully  from  you." 

"I  will  do  it,"  she  replied.  "She  is  the 
Countess  of  Neville,   is  she  not?'" 

"Yes;  the  dowager  countess,"  he  said. 
"The  earl  is  married  I  see." 

"I  think  I  can  patronize  a  countess  as 
gracefully  as  most  people,"  she  said,  light- 
ly; and  those  were  the  first  words  of  hers 
that  ever  jarred  upon  him. 

"You  must  not  look  upon  i .  jn  that  light," 
he  said,  hastily.  "In  beii  g  allowed  the 
privilege  of  assisting  Lady  Neville  we  are 
honored,  not  she." 

"Of  course,  I  know  that.  Philip:  I  was 
only  jesting."  She  saw  that  she  had  gone 
too  far.  He  thought  the  jest  might  have 
been  in  better  taste.  "I  promise  you, 
Philip,"  she  said,  "that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power,  and  I  will  manage  it  so  nicely 
Lady  Neville  shall  hardly  know  it  is  done.  ' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  beautiful 
face;  when  she  chose  to  take  that  tone  no 
man  could  resist  her.  Then  for  a  few 
minutes  there  was  a  strange  silence  be- 
tween them.  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  looked 
uneasy;  he  was  evidently  gathering  all  his 
resources— he  had  something  more  to  say, 
and  it  troubled  him.  Where  were  my 
lady's  thoughts?  She  was  looking  at  the 
clear  flames  that  shone  in  the  rubies. 

"Lady  Neville  is  not  alone,"  he  said. 
"Her  son,  as  I  told  you.  died.  Her  only 
daughter  lives  with  her." 

My   lady  raised  her  lovely  eyes. 

"A  daughter!"  she  cried;  "how  nice.  Is 
she  young,   Philip?     Is  she  pretty?" 

Remembering  all  he  had  said.  Lord  Eles- 
mere was  puzzled  what  anfewer  to  give. 

"Not  pretty;  she  has  a  very  noble,  high- 
bred face,"  he  replied;  "but  no  one  would 
ever  call  Lady  Frances  Hylton  pretty." 

"Is  that  her  name — Lady  Frances?  I 
can  guess  what  she  is  like  from  that;  is 
she  about  my  age?" 

"She  is  eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  think."  he 
replied,  "but  rather  grave  and  quiet,  so 
that  she  seems  older  than   her  years." 

"She  will  be  a  nice  companion  for  me," 
said  Lady  Elesmere.  "As  a  rule  I  do  not 
care  for  the  society  of  women— they  are 
tedious  and  wearisome;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  one  really 
nice  girl." 

A  speech  that  did  not  quite  please  Lord 
Elesmere.  Remembering  that  calm,  noble 
face,  the  clear  voice,  the  spiritual  brow, 
and  tender,  earnest  eyes,  he  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  w-hether  the  tw-o  ladies  would 
suit  each  other.  Another  thing  ja:;ed  upon 
him,  and  that  was  the  tone  of  h  r  speech. 
If  she  did  not  like  the  society  of  women 
she  liked  that  of  men,  and  there  v.as  some- 
thing unpleasant  to  him  in  such  a  frank 
declaration.    To  think  anything  and  to  con- 
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ceal  it  was  almost  impossible  to  Lord  Eles- 
m.ere. 

"Adelaide,  darling,"  he  said,  "do  not  be 
angry  if  I  find  fault— there  are  spots  in  the 
sun.   you   know." 

"You  may  find  any  fault  you  like,  provid- 
ed you  love  me  none  the  less,"  she  said,  and 
smiled  upon  him  so  bewitchingiy  that  he 
forgot  for  several  minutes  what  he  was 
going   to   say. 

"Do  not  adopt  that  style  of  speech,"  he 
said;  "it  is  fast,  and  I  dislike  it  extremely; 
all  good  women  like  each  other.  Do  not 
say  again  that  you  dislike  the  society  of 
your  own  sex.     It  annoys  me." 

"Then  I  will  not,"  she  replied.  "Yes, 
caro  mio,  it  is  true;  they  are  inane,  in- 
sipid; lovers,  bonnets,  servants  and  babies, 
over  and  over  again— they  talk  of  nothing 
else." 

"The  libel  is  none  the  less  great  that  it 
comes  from  such  beautiful  lips."  he  said; 
"their  style  of  education  is  against  them, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  all  women 
are  frivolous.  Some  of  the  noblest  hearts 
and  the  noblest  souls  have  belonged  to 
women.  Now,  shall  we  go;  the  bell  has 
rung  for  dinner?" 

And  as  Lady  Elesmere  dressed  herself 
she  was  thinking  that  her  husband  had  far 
more  sense  and  firmness  than  she  had  ever 
given  him  credit  for. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

For  one  thing  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  was 
very  anxious.  He  did  not  wish  his  beau- 
tiful young  wife  to  know  that  the  girl  of 
whom  he  had  spoken  to  her  was  Lady 
Frances  Hylton.  He  would  have  suffered 
anything  rather  than  she  should  ever  dis- 
cover it.  For  that  reason  he  had  tarried 
so  long  in  Scotland,  hoping  that  even  in 
the  young  girl's  thoughts  the  whole  mat- 
ter would  die  aw-ay.  He  knew  the  secret 
lay  between  themselves.  She,  Lady  Fran- 
ces, had  never  named  it;  of  that  he  felt 
most   perfectly  convinced. 

He  had  tarried  in  Scotland,  writing  often 
to  Lady  Neville,  sending  kind  messages  to 
I^ady  Frances,  and  now  Christmas  was 
come,   and  they   must  return. 

Lady  Elesmere  will  never  forget  her  first 
glimpse  of  Cieighton  Hall;  a  carriage  was 
at  the  station  to  meet  them.  It  was  the 
eighteenth  of  December;  a  clear,  frosty 
day,  the  whole  world  white  with  snow; 
icicles  hanging  from  the  trees  and  the 
hedges,  fringing  the  eaves  of  the  houses; 
a  diy,  to  a  lover  of  nature,  full  of  white, 
brilliant   beauty. 

The  drive  through  the  park  delighted 
i/idv  Elesmere.  The  bare  branches  of  the 
la II  trees  were  all  fringed  with  snow.  It 
lav  soft  and  white  on  the  glossy  laurel 
lesives,  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  green 
holly  trees  contrasting  with  it;  the  sharp 
hoai-  frost  siiine  on  tiie  ground  like  pow- 
dered diamonds,  and  above  all  the  winter 
sun  shone  in  a  <-lear  blue  sUy.  From  among 
the  tall  trees  she  saw  the  tovveis  and  tur- 
rets  of   Creighton    Hall. 

"Vpg,"  said  l.iOrd  Elesmt-re.  "that  is 
home,  my  darling:  welcome  iht  re!  Heaven 
send    us    long   years  of   happine-^s." 

But  when  they  came  out  of  tli'.>  park  she 
uttered   a    K>w  cry  of  surprise. 

The  bells  from  Kedruth  Church  were 
pealing,  uiiiil  the  air  seemed  full  of  music. 
Tlier<' '  weif  bands  of  music,  the  school 
children  singing  a  welcome,  fiags  and  ban- 
ners Hying  in  the  air,   triumphal  arches  of 


evergreens,  bearing  the  inscription,  "Wel- 
come home,"  and  there  was  what  Lord 
Elesmere  valued  still  more,  the  happy 
faces  of  his  tenants,  dependents  and  ser- 
vants. 

Adelaide  Lady  Elesmere  had  read  of  such 
scenes,  little  dreaming  the  time  would  ever 
come  when  she  would  take  part  in  one. 
Her  color  rose,  her  beautiful  face  flushed 
with  pride.  She  had  never  in  all  her  life 
looked  so  lovely. 

And  as  the  carriage  drove  slowly  through 
the  vast  crowd  of  people  they  looked  in 
wonder  at  that  peerless  face.  She  smiled 
at  the  admiration  so  plainly  shown,  and 
when  she  smiled  they  cheered  her  until 
the  loud  cries  seemed  to  pierce  the  blue 
heavens. 

"I  feel  like  a  queen  coming  to  take  pos- 
session of  her  kingdom,"  she  said  to  her 
husband,  and  he  laughed  at  the  compar- 
ison. 

They  admired  her  so  much,  those  simple, 
honest  people;  they  talked  of  her  lovely 
face,  her  scarlet,  ripe  lips,  and  white  teeth; 
her  golden  hair,  and  wondrous  eyes.  One 
man,  poorer  than  the  rest,  who  had  been 
plagued  for  many  years  with  a  cross,  ugly 
wife,  looked  at  the  brilliant  lady  and 
smiled. 

"See  what  money  will  do,"  he  said.  "I 
might  have  lain  under  the  feet  of  such  a 
woman,  and  she  would  have  walked  over 
me.  Money  can  buy  love  from  such  as 
her." 

The  coming  home  was  a  great  success. 
There  was  feasting  and  hospitality  in  the 
Hall  and  the  cottages— happiness  every- 
where. The  short  December  day  soon 
came  to  a  close.  The  sky  grew  purple,  and 
a  purple  shade  fell  over  the  trees;  then  it 
grew  dark,  and  the  trees  were  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  night,  while  I^ord  Elesmere  led 
his  lovely  young  wife  over  her  new  home, 
showing  her  the  magnificent  rooms  pre- 
pared for  her,  the  superb  pictures  and  rare 
btatues  that  made  Creighton  a  home  for 
the  fine  ai'ts.  She  was  pleased  as  a  child. 
The  magnificence  of  Creighton  took  her  by 
surprise;  it  was  more  like  a  palace  than  a 
mansion.  It  was  for  this  she  had  schemed 
and  labored.  She  had  not  toiled  in  vain; 
here  was  the  reward. 

"We  shall  dine  alone  to-daj\  Adelaide," 
said  I.,ord  Elesmere,  "and  then  begins  a 
perfect  roimd  of  gayeties.  We  must  have 
dinner-paitie.s  and  balls;  I  am  all  in  ar- 
rears with  my   neighbors." 

"Before  anything  else  we  should  go  to 
The  Firs,  I  suppose?"  she  .said.  "Lady 
Neville,  being  an  invalid,  will  be  at  home. 
Shall  we  go  to-morrow?  1  can  drive  the 
ponies.     I  am   longing  to   try   them." 

But  for  that  Lord  Klesmere  was  not  pre- 
pared. He  thought  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  go  over  first.  He  could  not  tell 
v/hy.  but  he  felt  nervous  at  this  first 
meeting   of    the   two    ladies 

"You  will  have  to  give  audience  to  the 
housekeotier  to-morrow  morning."  he  said, 
"and  make  what  fresh  arrangements  you 
wish  iii  the  ho<isehold,  so  that  I  will  drive 
oyer  myself  first,  and  appoint  a  time  to 
take   you." 

She  was  perfectly  satisfied.  She  had 
merely  aski-d  tlie  question  to  please  him. 
She  was  anxious  to  see  the  daughter,  but 
for  the  elderly  invalid  lady  she  cared  noth- 
ing at  all. 

The  fitpt  dinner  at  Creighton  gladdened 
Ladv  Klesmero's  heart.  Th'»  magnificent 
Service  of  gold    plate,   the  number  of  ser- 
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vants,  the  superb  style  in  which  every- 
thing was  carried  on,  delighted  her.  She 
glorilied  in  the  luxuries  of  life;  they  were 
as  essential  to  her  as  the  air  she  brt-athed. 
She  had  all  that  her  heart  could  wish. 
As  she  sat  that  evening  in  her  dre.ssing- 
room.  the  very  home  of  elegance  and  lux- 
ury, she  looked  around  on  the  jewel-cases, 
tlie  satins  and  velvets,  the  costly  furs,  the 
gorgeous  ornaments— and  laughed  aloud. 

"This  is  what  i  have  gained,"  she  said 
to  herself,  with  that  mocking  smile  never 
long  absent  from  her  lips.  "Let  me  strike 
the  balance  by  thiiiking  what  1  have  lost. 
No  one  single  thing  that  I  care  for.  What 
they  call  virtue  and  goodness  are  merely 
empty  words  to  mo.  What  would  my  lord 
say   to  me  if  he  know   that?" 

The  next  morning  Lord  Elesmere  rode 
civer  to  The  Fiis.  He  felt  something  like 
compunction  and  remorse;  not  for  a  mo- 
ment did  he  realize  the  harm  he  had  done. 
"It  wss  better,"  he  said  to  himself,  as 
he  rode  through  the  clear,  frosty  air,  "bet- 
ter a  thou.sand  times  to  have  done  as  he 
did,  than  to  wrong  a  girl  like  L,ady  Fran- 
ces by  marrying  her  without  love.  Had 
their  positions  been  reversed,  had  Lady 
Frances  asked  him  for  her  freedom,  he 
would  have  given  it  to  her."  Yet,  thou.gh 
he  tried  to  say  to  himself  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  had  done  no  wrong, 
his  heart  beat  painfully  as  he  drew  near 
The   Firs. 

"I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  have 
it  over,"  he  said  to  himself.  The  next 
moment  he  was  standing  at  the  door 

Yes,  Lady  Neville  was  there,  and  would 
see  him.  Ho  went  into  the  drawing-room 
he  remembered  so  well,  the  room  whore 
he  had  tirsi  Seen  Lady  Frances  and  where 
he  had  bidden  her  faiewell.  It  was  a 
great  lelief  that  she  was  not  there.  Lady 
Neville  sat  by  the  fire  alone.  She  rose 
when  he  entered,  and  went  to  meet  him 
with  outstretched  hands.  It  wae  quite  evi- 
dent, by  the  joy  in  the  mother's  face,  she 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to 
her   child. 

"1  am  30  pleased— so  pleased.  Lord  Eles- 
mere," slie  cried.  "You  cannot  tell  how 
much  T  have  missed  you  I  could  not  have 
felt  your  loss  more  deeply  had  you  been 
my  own  son." 

Tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  Lord  Eles- 
mere drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Heaven 
bless  that  noble  girl  a  thousand  times  over; 
she  had  not  told  one  word  that  could  lower 
him  in  her  mother's  eyes;  a  warm  rush  of 
gratitude  and  affection  filled  his  heart. 
They  sat  down,  and  Lady  Neville  asked  a 
hundred  eager  questions  about  his  wife. 

"U'hy  did  you  not  drive  her  over, 
Philip?"  she  asked.  "You  tell  me  she  is 
the  most  beautiful  creature  in  all  the 
woi'la,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  her; 
what   is  she  like?" 

"You  shall  see  for  yourself,  dear  Lady 
Neville,"  he  said,  "she  will  be  here  to-mor- 
row. She  is  impatient  to  come.  Where  is 
L^dy    Frances?  " 

"She  will  be  here  in  one  moment -she 
went  upstairs  to  fetch  my  book.  I  read 
so  much  now,  Philip;  you  cannot  think 
what  a  great  resource  the  Creighton  li- 
brary has  been  to  me." 

"1  am  very  pleased  to  hear  it,"  he  said. 
Then  the  words  died  away  on  his  lips,  for 
Lady  Frances  entered  the  room.  His  heart 
smote  him  as  he  looked  at  her  He  could 
hardly   tell   why,   but  a   sudden  conviction 


came  over  him  that  she  had  suffered   ter- 
ribly. 

The  only  sign  of  emotion  she  gave  was 
that  at  the  first  glance  at  him  every  ves- 
tige of  c6)or  died  from  her  noble,  spiritual 
face,  leaving  her  white  and  cold  as  a  mar- 
ble statue.  Then  she  went  up  to  him,  and 
he'd  out  her  hands  with  a  kindlv  smile. 

"You  are  welcome  home.  Lord  Elesmere," 
she  said;  "mamma  has  missed  you  ter- 
ribly." 

He  could  literally  have  knelt  at  her  feet 
and  blessed  her  for  the  smile  and  the 
words— both  were  such  a  relief  to  him.  She 
went  over  to  her  mother,  and  sat  down  on 
a  little  stool  at  Lady  Neville's  feet. 

He  looked  at  her;  the  simple,  graceful 
ntritude- the  plain  dress  pleased  his  eye. 
She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  as  though 
her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Looking  at 
her,  he  saw  that  she  had  changed  since  the 
day  he  bade  her  farewell.  She  was  thinner 
and  paler,  with  grave  lines  on  her  fair, 
pure  brow,  and  round  her  sweet,  patient 
lips.  Hew  well  he  remembered  that  high- 
bred, refined  manner  of  hers— the  dignified 
carriage  and  winning  manner.  How  pure 
and  spiritual  her  face  was;  how  calm,  se- 
rene  and  gentle. 

"Is    Lady    Elesmere    well?"     asked    the 
cotmtess.     "Does  she  like  her  new  home?" 
Lady  Frances  raised  her  eyes  and  looked 
calmly  at  him   as   he  answered   the   ques- 
tion. 

He  told  them  how  pleased  she  had  been 
with  their  warm  reception,  the  cordial 
greetings,  the  crowd,  the  snow,  the  chil- 
dren,  and   everything  else.  • 

"Thfit  was  my  daughter's  idea,"  said 
Lady  Neville;  "she  taught  the  children 
their   song  of  welcome." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  saw  her  face  flush 
brightly. 

"That  was  very  kind  of  you."  he  said; 
"it  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  my  wife." 

"Then  I  secured  the  object  I  had  in 
vi'.-w,"    she  said. 

At  that  moment  Lady  Neville  was  called 
out  to  .see  one  of  the  numerous  pensioners 
whose  lives  were  made  happy  by  her 
bounty.  She  went  away,  leaving  them 
alone  and   together. 

For  a  few  moments  he  sat  in  confused, 
miserable  silence,  wondei-ing  whether  it 
were  bettor  to  speak,  or  to  remain  forever 
mute.  That  he  could  not  do.  He  went  over 
to  her  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"Lady   Frances,"    he   said  gently.    "I   was 

almost  afraid  to  see  you  again " 

"There  was  no  need,"  she  interrupted 
quickly;  "I  am  rejoiced  at  your  happiness. 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  Lord  Eles- 
mere; we  need  never  recur  to  it." 
"And  jou  have  forgiven  me?  '  he  asked. 
"There  was  nothing  to  forgive."  she  re- 
plied. "You  have  made  a  mistake— you 
told  me  so  frankly;  that  was  better  than 
making  yourself  miserable  for  life." 

"You  are  the  most  generous  and  noble 
of   women!"   he  cried.     "I  am   unworthy  of 

your   frieidship " 

He  did  not  complete  his  sentence.  Lady 
Neville  returned,  and  then  it  was  time  for 
him  to  say  "adieu."  He  promised  to  bring 
Lady  Elesmere  with  him  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

"How  well  and  happy  he  looks,  Frances.  ' 
said  the  countess,  as  she  watched  him  ride 
away.  "How  dearly  he  loves  his  wife.  1 
hope  he  has  not  been  deceived  in  her.  I 
hope  she  is  all  he  believes  her  to  be." 
"There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  mamma." 
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was   the   quiet   reply.     "Lord   Elesmere   has 
plenty   of  good   sense.  " 

"He  m.ay  have,  but  men  In  love  seldom 
■i«e  it.  Do  you  know,  Frances,  when  we 
first  came  here  I  had  an  idea  that  he  hked 

'•It  wa.s  an  idea,  mamma,"  she  replied, 
and  as  she  went  out  of  the  room  those 
grand  words  of  Carlyle's  rose  to  her  lips: 
■Sav  unto  all  kinds  of  happiness,  '1  can  do 
without  thee;'  with  self-renunciation  are 
begins.  " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nobler  spectacle 
than  that  of  a  woman  who  bears  a  great 
trial  well— who  stands  calm  and  serene 
amid  the  wreck  of  her  life,  her  shattered 
hopes  and  blighted  love.  So  stood  Lady 
Frances  Hylton.  No  word  of  her  great 
sorrow  ever  passed  her  lips;  she  made  "no 
iGve-sick  moan;"  she  never  played  the  part 
of  a  heroine  in  a  tragedy.  Her  great  sor- 
row took  her  nearer  heaven  than  she  had 
ever  been  before.  She  grew  more  patient, 
more  noble,  remembering  those  words  of 
the  great  American  poet:  "Patient  endur- 
ance is  strong."  She  made  every  excuse 
her  own  generous  nature  could  suggest  for 
the  lover  who  had  played  her  false.  She 
tried  to  think  him  the  more  candid  and 
frank  for  having  boldly  averred  his  mis- 
take, and  yet  something  in  her  heart  and 
mind— her  own  womanly  sense  of  what  was 
true,  and  grand,  and  right— was  against 
him. 

It  had  been  very  hard  to  bear;  it  was 
hard  still.  The  love  her  mother  bore  him 
made  it  doubly  bitter.  If  she  could  have 
gone  awav,  where  she  would  never  more 
have  seen  "him  or  heard  his  name,  the  pain 
would  have  been  so  much  less  to  bear,  but 
Lady  Neville,  whose  heart  had  been  com- 
pletely won  by  his  kindness  and  goodness, 
spoke  of  him   incessantly. 

There  were  times  when  the  girl  could 
fain  have  fallen  at  her  mother's  feet,  and 
have  poured  out  in  a  passion  of  words  her 
love  and  her  sorrow,  but  she  restrained 
herself.  .    , 

Lady  Neville  never  wearied  of  praising 
her  young  kinsman— he  was  so  kind,  so 
generous,  so  attentive.  How  few  young 
men  of  the  present  day  would  even  remem- 
ber the  existence  of  a  woman  whose  life 
was  so  sad  as  her  own? 

"He  has  a  heart  of  gold.  Frances,  she 
would  say.  and  her  own  secret  wish  was 
that  he  should  love  and  marry  her  daugh- 
ter. That  hope  died  when  he  went  away. 
She  saw  plainly  enough  that  if  he  had 
<  ared  for  Lady  Frances  he  would  have 
.stayed    at    home   and   married    her. 

She  was  not  disappointed  when  he  wrote 
to  her,  telling  her  he  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  lady  of  his  choice  was 
good  as  she  was  fair,  l-ady  Neville  was 
l)leased  in  his  happiness,  and  was  com- 
pletely   blind    to    her    daughter's   sorrow. 

Many  times  the  impulse  to  tell  all  to  her 
mother  was  strong  upon  the  noble,  un- 
happy girl.  Her  self-saciittcing  nature 
alone  prevented  it.  If  her  mother  knew, 
the  on<;  great  comfort  of  her  life  must  end. 
Her  friendship  with  Lord  Elesmere  would 
be  discontinued,  and  I>ady  Frances  know 
hnw  necessarv  that  was  to  her  mothers 
happine.=!9.  So  she  never  told  her  secret, 
and  Ladv  Neville  had  never  known  any- 
thing of' what   had   occyrred. 


It  had  been  hard  to  bear.  She  had  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart.  Often  and  often, 
after  that  letter  had  been  sent,  she  had 
half  repented  of  it,  and  wished  that  she 
had  kept  him  by  her  side—wished  she  had 
urged  her  claim.  The  constant,  faithful 
nature  could  not  change.  Lady  Frances 
knew  that,  long  as  she  might  live,  no  other 
man  could  evc-r  take  her  lost  lover's  place. 

She  had  wondered  much  what  "manner 
of  woman"  had  taken  him  from  her; 
whether  it  was  for  beauty,  or  talent,  or 
grace  that  he  loved  her.  Now  the  time  was 
come  when  her  longing  to  see  the  one  who 
had  outrivaled  her,  and  taken  away  her 
love,  was  to  be  gratified. 

She  remembered  that  meeting  so  well  in 
the  after  years.  A  clear  winter'  day,  bright 
with  sunshine  and  frost,  and  fresh,  cold 
air.  The  fire  burned  cheerfully  in  the 
pretty  drawing-room  at  The  Firs,  and  Lady 
Neville,  although  the  day  was  fine,  would 
not  leave  the  house  because  she  expected 
Lady  Elesmere  to  call. 

"I  never  thought,  Frances,"  she  said,  "to 
ask  Philip  what  countrywoman  his  wife  is; 
he  met  her  in  Italy,  did  he  not?  Is  she 
Italian,   do  you  think?" 

"She  is  English,  I  believe,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Some  one  said  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  clergyman." 

"I  wonder  if  she  had  any  fortune?"  said 
Lady  Neville.  "If  not.  it  really  was  not  a 
very  grand  match  for  Lord  Elesmere." 

"She  is  very  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
I  hear,"  said  Lady  Frances;  "and  Lord 
Elesmere  can  afford  to  marry  for  love, 
mamma." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  countess,  with  a  sigh; 
"he  can  afford  to  marry  for  love,"  and  in 
her  own  heart  she  wished  that  his  love 
and  his  choice  had  fallen  on  her  daughter. 
"Let  me  see,"  continued  Lady  Neville; 
"she  was  a  Miss  Verner— was  not  that  the 
name  in  the  paper?  1  used  to  know  the 
Verners  of  Hanley;  if  she  is  one  of  that 
family  I  am  sure  we  shall  like  her;  they 
are  all  amiable  women.  There  is  a  car- 
riage." 

And  the  next  minute  Lord  and  Lady 
Elesmere   were  announced. 

Gr.aceful,  calm,  and  dignified  as  ever, 
Lady  Frances  Hylton  rose  to  greet  them. 
The  cheerful  room,  with  its  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  blight  fire,  made  a  pretty  picture. 
Lady  Frances  wore  a  simple  morning  dress 
of  black  and  white,  simple  in  texture  and 
in  fashion,  but  as  she  stood,  calm  and  erect, 
she  looked  like  a  thorough  patrician,  aris- 
tocratic in  face  and  figure,  refined,  high- 
bred,  and   gracious. 

By  no  sign  or  token  did  she  betray  the 
pain  and  emotion  that  was  causing  her 
heart  to  beat  and  her  pulse  to  throb.  Lady 
Frances  belonged  to  the  order  of  heroines. 
She  would  have  walked  to  the  rack  or  the 
scaffoKI  for  conscience"  sake  with  the  same 
calm,  grand  face  she  raised  to  greet  the 
woman  who  had  supiilantod  her.  Her  pure 
eyes  looked  out  steady,  serene,  and  in- 
scrutable. What  greeted  her  sight?  A 
woman  of  surpassing  loveliness,  fair,  with 
a  beauty  th.at  seemed  almost  more  than 
human.  A  I'adiant,  peerless  face,  with  star- 
ry eyes  and  smiling,  scarlet  lips,  a  crown 
of  golden  hair;  a  woman  clad  in  pictur- 
esriiie  costume  of  black  .velvet  and  rich 
sable.  A  tall,  graceful  figure,  with  the  car- 
riage and  gesture  of  a  queen,  yet  with 
something  fairy-liki\  a  mixture  of  coquetry 
and    innocence,    pride   and    simplicity,    that 
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was   irresistible.     A   woman    as   difflcult   to 
ileseril)e  proijcrly   as   it    would    be   to   num 
i)ur  the  stars,  to  count  the  blades  of  grass 
to  set  to  music  the  songs  of  birds  or  paint 
the-  changing  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

there  was  one  sharp,  bitter  pain  passed 
Uirough  the  heart  of  the  young  girl,  who 
stood  waiting  so  caimly— one  most  bitter 
pain,  and  it  was  the  peerless  beauty  of  her 
rival  that  caused  it. 

The  next  moment  Lord  Blesmere  had 
brought  his  wife  up  to  her,  and  was  mur- 
muring some  confused  words  of  introduc- 
tion. 

"I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you,"  cried  Lady 
Elesmere,  in  >■  r  most  charming  manner. 
"My  husband  nas  spolien  so  much  of  you. 
I  have  quite  longed  for  this  moment." 

And  Llidy  Frances,  raising  her  eyes  sud- 
denly, saw  by  the  flush  on  Lord  Eles- 
mere's  face  that  there  was  more  of  polite- 
ness than  of  truth  in  the  lady's  assertion. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 

Then  came  Lady  1  evllle,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  and  she  spoke  as  she  felt- 
cordially  and  heartily. 

"I  must  love  you  for  your  husband's 
sake,  lirst,"  she  said  in  her  stately,  gra- 
cious way;  "then  for  your  own  when  I 
know  you  better.  Lord  Elesmere  has  been 
the  dearest  and  kindest  of  friends  to  me." 

She— the  stranger  guest- sat  down  then. 
She  had  come  to  dazzle,  tc  charm,  and  to 
win  the  hearts  of  both  ladies.  She  spared 
no  pains  in  the  attempt.  She  was  gay  and 
witty;  tender,  satirical,  proud,  and  hum- 
ble all  by  turns.  If  one  phrase  did  not 
suit,   another  must. 

Lady  Neville  was  enchanted,  thinking  to 
herself  that  Lord  Elesmere's  wife  resem- 
bled one  of  those  brilliant  Parisian  queens 
who  rule  society  with  the  most  powerful 
of  all  scepteis.  Words  are  weak  to  de- 
scribe her  grace,  her  wit,  the  sparkling 
talent,  the  way  in  which  she  contrived  to 
make  every  word  she  rfttered  picturesque. 
Alter  listening  to  her  for  some  time.  Lady 
Neville,    in    her   statelj-,    quiet   way,    asked: 

"May  1  claim  you  as  an  old  friend.  Lady 
Elesmere?  I  used  to  know  Mrs.  Verncr, 
of  Hanley,  intimately,  some  years  since. 
Have  I  the  plea.sure  of  speaking  to  a 
daughter  or  niece  of  hers?" 

Lady  Frances,  who  was  watching  that 
radiant  face  attentively,  saw  a  slight  flush 
pass  over  it. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "my  family  are  not 
related   to   the  Verners  of  Haniey." 

"If  I  did  not  know  you  were  English," 
said  Lady  Neville,  "1  should  imagine  you  to 
be  French;  you  have  all  the  verve,  the  fire, 
and    the   spirit   of   a   true    Parisienne." 

Lady  Elesmere  laughed  a  low,  delicious, 
musical  laugh,  that  made  Lady  Frances 
wonder. 

"I  always  say  the  same  thing."  interrupt- 
ed Lord  Elesmere.  "My  wife  is  more 
French   than    English." 

"You  mean  that  I  am  more  gay  than 
grave,"  she  said,  "and  it  is  perfectly  irue. 
I  love  brightness  in  everything.  The  dark, 
serious  side  of  life  is  one  I  turn  from  in- 
stinctively. Lady  Frances,  will  you  show 
me  those  flowers?  I  think  them  very  beau- 
tiful." 

The  two  girls  crossed  the  room  together. 
Ijady  Elesmere  wanted  to  know  more  of 
this  calm,  high-bred,  noble  woman,  who 
looked  at  her  out  of  such  clear,  calm,  se- 
i-ene  eyes. 


"Are  you  fond  of  flowers,  Lady  Frances?" 
she  asked,  gently,  seeing  that  a  gentle  de- 
meanor would  suit  her  companion  better 
than  gayety.  "1  love  them  very  dearly; 
they  always  seem  like  old  friends  to  me." 

"1  like  them,  too,"  replied  Lady  Frances. 
"Your  taste  will  be  gi-atified  at  Creighton. 
I  think  Lord  Elesmere  has  the  finest  flow- 
ers in   the  county." 

"I  hope  you  will  often  come  over  to  the 
Hall,  "  said  Lady  Elesmere.  "I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  1  have  been  thinking  of  you, 
and  how  earnestly  I  long  to  have  you  for 
my  friend.  Lord  Elesmere  has  given  me 
some  little  reason  to  hope  that  I  shall  find 
a  true  friend  in  you.  Lady  Frances." 

She  little  knew  the  truth;  she  little 
guessed  why  the  noble,  spirituelle  face 
fluslied  .so  deeply. 

Lady  Frances  was  indignant.  Was  it  not 
enough  that  he  should  have  broken  his 
faith — have  acknowledged  his  love  a  mis- 
take, without  the  further  insult  of  teach- 
ing his  wife  to  look  for  a  true  and  stead- 
fast friend  in  her? 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  replied,  with 
a  forced  smile.  "I  shall  be  happy  at  all 
times  to  be  of  service  to  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  always  of  making  any  protestations 
of  friendship." 

"You  will  not  say  anything  so. dreadfully 
serious  as  that  your  friendship  must  be 
won  and  go  with  your  esteem?"  cried  Lady 
Elesmere,  in  mock  horror.  "I  dread  every- 
thing serious.  Be  kind,  Lady  Frances,  and 
say  that  with  all  my  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions you  will  try  to  like  me  as  well  as 
you   can." 

It  was  not  in  man's  nature,  or  in  wo- 
man's either,  to  resist  the  pleading  of  that 
lovely  face. 

"I  will,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "I  promise 
you  to  like  you,  as  you  say,  as  niuch  as  i 
can." 

"Then  with  that  I  am  content."  said  Lady 
Elesmere.  "I  think  I  shalJL  really  respect 
myself  if  you  can  like  m&.  ,  You  look  so 
good." 

"Do  you  not  respect  yourself  now?" 
asked  Lady  Frances,   quickly.  • 

Her  companion  started  uneasily. 

"Of  course,"  she  said.  "1  had  forgotten 
how  seriously  you  take  everything.  'I  shall 
keep  you  to  your  promise,  Lady  Frances. 
I  see  Lord  Elesmere  is  rising.  Will  you 
come  over  to  the  Hall  to-morrow?  I  have 
a  hundred  arfnreasures  from  Italy  to  show 
you."  ^ 

And  then,  with  many  expressions  of  kind- 
ness from  Lady  Neville,  they  went  away. 
When  the  sound  of  the  carriage-wheels 
died  in  the  distance  the  countess  turned 
to  her  daughter. 

"How  beautiful  she  is,  Frances,  and  how 
clever.     What  do  you  think  of  hPr?" 

"I  think,"  said  Lady  Frances,  "she  would 
be  quite  perfect  if  she  were  quite  true. 
She  gives  me,  in  some  indistinct  way,  the 
impression  of  a  person  who  is  playing  a 
part."  , 

"Well,  we  must  own  that,  even  if  it  be 
so,  she  plays  her  part  prettily,"  said  Lady 
Neville,  with  a  smile.  "I  hope  you  will  be 
great  friends." 

"there  shall  be  nothing  wanting  on  my 
part,"  replied  her  daughter.  "I  am  glad 
Lord    Elesmere    is    happy,    mamma." 

Lady  Frances  Hylton,  after  some  days, 
accepted  the  invitation  that  Lady  Elesmere 
pressed  upon  her.  and  went  with  the  count- 
ess to  Creighton  Hall.  She  drank  the  full 
bitterness  of  her  cup.    She  saw  the  radiant 
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lady  who  had  supplanted  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  magnificence  that  should  have  been 
hers.  And  while  all  others  paid  due  hom- 
age to  her,  while  they  believed  her  to  be 
all  that  was  beautiful,  clever,  and  good, 
she  alone  felt  a  vague,  uneasy  suspicion 
that  she  could  not  put  into  words.  She 
hardly  knew  what  she  suspected,  but  she 
found  herself  always  scrutinizing  Lady 
Elesmere's  words,  verifying  them,  weigh- 
ing them,  and  comparing  what  she  said  at 
different  times.  She  found  herself  almost 
anconsciously  watching  every  change  in  the 
expression  of  that  beautiful  face;  noting 
what  others  did  not  seem  to  observe— the 
scorn  that  was  in  the  smile  people  thought 
so  pleasant.  Another  thing  struck  Lady 
Frances.  There  is  nothing  more  terrible 
than  the  total  absence  of  all  religion,  and 
nothing  more  disagreeable  than  religious 
cant.  To  most  good  women  the  thought  of 
God,  His  angels,  and  of  heaven,  comes  nat- 
urally. One  hears  from  their  lips  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  Providence,  but  Lady 
Frances  observed  none  of  these  things; 
no  such  expressions  ever  came  from  Lady 
Elesmere. 

She  soon  became  very  popular.  Queen  of 
the  county,  her  presence  at  a  ball  or  party 
made  it  a  success.  People  were  charmed 
with  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  esprit.  She 
could  talk  to  ev^ry  one;  to  statesmen,  of 
politics;  to  artists,  of  pictures;  to  singers, 
of  music;  to  writers,  of  books.  With  old 
people  she  had  a  kind,  sympathetic  man- 
ner that  was  delightful.  Young  girls  half 
worshiped  her;  she  knew  so  well  what 
would  please  and  what  would  interest 
them. 

She  swayed  the  hearts  of  all  men  by  the 
magic  of  her  face,  the  music  of  her  voice, 
the  keen,  subtle,  graceful  wit  that  words 
cannot  describe.  She  had  laid  herself  out 
to  please,  and  she  succeeded  perfectly. 
Ladv  Neville  was  delighted  with  her;  she 
was  never  wg^'ied  of  praising  the  mistress 
of  Creighton. 

•'Such  a  nice  friend  for  you,  Frances; 
really,  nothing  could  have  been  better.  The 
whole  neighborhood  seems  brighter  and 
more  pleasant  since  Lady  Elesmere  came; 
do  you   not  think  so?" 

"She  has  animation  sufficient  for  twenty 
girls,"  said  Lady  Frances;  "and  they  weuld 
each  one  be  lively." 

Lady  Neville's  daughter  was  careful  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  truth.  What  she 
saw  to  admire  in  Lady  Elesmere  she  ad- 
mired honestly,  but  it  was  not  so  much  as 
oth«<s  saw. 

Occasionally  Lord  Elesmere  woke  from 
his  love-dream  to  wonder.  Some  word  from 
his  wife,  some  hastily  expressed  opinion, 
some  idea  to  which  she  gave  utterance, 
would  startle  him  so  completely  that  he 
was  obliged  to  assure  himself  she  was  jest- 
ing. Lord  Elesmere  was  not,  perhaps, 
what  the  world  calls  a  religious  man;  he 
made  no  great  profe^ions,  no  great  dem- 
onstrations; but  deep  in  heart  he  had  the 
most  profound  and  reverent  respect  for  all 
holy  truths.  One  little  .scene  with  his  wife 
haunted  him  long  after  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  it. 

A  cold  morning  in  February,  a  bright  sun 
shining  over  the  pine  woods,  a  gleam  of 
.snow,  a  sharp,  clear,  keen  frost,  and  a 
brisk  wind.  Sunday  morning— and  over  the 
pine  woods  came  tlie  sound  of  the  church- 
bells  chiming  so  sweetly  they  filled  the  air 
with  music.  A  few  golden  crocuses  raised 
their   heads,  a  few  white,   drooping  snow- 


drops, the  prettiest  name  ever  given  to  a 
flower,  the  "nuns  of  the  garden,"  peeped 
out  as  though  to  see  if  summer  were  com- 
ing. There  was  a  faint  twitter  of  birds,  and 
a  few  green  buds  were  shooting  from  the 
trees.  Over  all  was  that  half-blue,  half- 
purple  light  that  comes  so  often  with  snow 
and  with  frost. 

"A  delicious  morning,"  Lord  Elesmere 
said  to  himself  as  he  looked  over  the  park 
and  saw  the  swaying  of  the  tall  branches 
in  the  wind.  The  sweet  sounds  of  the  Sab- 
bath bells  caught  his  ear.  There  Was  heav- 
en, so  calm  and  serene— earth,  so  fair  and 
calm  in  its  gleam  of  snow  and  first  faint 
breath  of  spring.  As  he  looked  from  the 
windows  his  heart  expanded  with  happi- 
ness; tears  filled  his  eyes,  a  rush  of  rap- 
ture and  of  gratitude  filled  his  soul,  and 
the  words  of  a  .  prayer  his  mother  had 
taught  him  year's  ago  came  to  his  lips. 
Some  dim  sense  of  the  grand  responsibili- 
ties that  were  his  dawned  upon  him.  Still 
the   church    bells   pealed   on. 

"We  shall  be  IsiHe,  I  fear,"  he  said,  has- 
tening to  his  wife's  room  to  see  if  she  were 
dressed  and  ready. 

He  started  in  surprise  at  the  sight  that 
met  his  gaze.  The  boudoir  itself  was,  per- 
haps, the  warmest,  the  cosiest,  and  most 
elegant  room  in  the  house— a  very  picture 
of  luxiu'y  and  comfort.  A  bright  fire 
burned  in  the  silver  grate,  the  air  was 
warm  and  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of 
costly  exotics;  chairs  and  couches  seemed 
as  though  they  had  been  expressly  in- 
vented for  luxurious  repose;  books,  music, 
pictures,  and  statues  gave  an  artistic 
charm  to  it;  the  hangings  were  of  rich 
rose  silk,  and  the  cold  February  light 
gleamed   softly  through   them. 

And  there,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  rose- 
ate glow,  sat  Lady  Elesmere  in  a  lounging 
chair  drawn  up  to  the  fire.  She  wore  a 
pretty  morning  dress  of  blue  silk,  with 
soft  clouds  of  white  lace;  her  golden  hair, 
half  unbound,  lay  over  her  shoulders.  In 
her  white,  jeweled  hands  she  held  a  book— 
a  yellow-colored  French  novel— better  not 
to  name  the  author.  Her  pretty  little  slip- 
pered feet  rested  on  the  bright  fender. 
Outside,  the  snow-drops  trembled  in  the 
wind,  but  my  lady  was  warm  in  her  luxu- 
rious nest. 

"Adelaide,"  cried  Lord  Elesmere,  "are 
you  not  ready  for  church?" 

She  opened  her  lovely  eyes  in   surprise. 

"For  church,  Philip?  "  she  replied.  "You 
surely  do  not  think  of  going  out  on  such 
a  morning;  so  cold,  so  wintery,  and  miser- 
able?" 

"Nay,"  he  replied,  eagerly;  "it  is  just  the 
very  opposite;  fair,  bright,  and  calm,  with 
a  sharp,  keen  wind  full  of  the  perfume  of 
the  pine-woods." 

She  gave  a  pretty  little  shudder,  and  a 
very  mischievous   smile. 

"What  you  call  the  perfume  of  the  pine- 
woods  must  be  resinous."  she  said.  "I 
cannot   think  of  going  out  to-day." 

"But,  my  darling."  he  remonstrated,  "it 
is   Sunday— we    must    go    to   church." 

"Must!"  she  replied,  coldly.  "I  do  not 
see  the  obligation." 

He  looked  at  her  in  wondering  surprise 
that  seemed  to  cause  her  some  amuse- 
ment. 

"Every  one  goes  to  church,  Adelaide,"  he 
said,  .''imply. 

"You  mean  as  a  matter  of  form,"  she 
laughed.     "If  that  be  the  case— if  it  be  es- 
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sential  to  your  position,  of  course,  I  will 
go.    Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once?" 

"Nay,"  he  replied,  gravely.  "I  do  not 
mean  as  a  matter  of  form,  Adelaide.  Sure- 
ly you  are  jesting— surely  your  own  heart 
gives   you   a   beltf^r   reason    than   that?" 

"My  heart  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  mat- 
ter." she  said,  carelessly.  He  looked  earn- 
estly at  her  to  discover  whether  she  were 
jesting  or  not— there  was  the  slightest  rip- 
ple of  a  smile  on  her  lips. 

"For  my  part,"  he  continued,  taking  her 
white  hand  into  his,  "1  have  many  rea- 
sons. God  has  been  so  good  to  me— 1  must 
thank  Him.  Besides  health,  strength  and 
wealth,  He  has  given  me  you,  •  Adelaide. 
Surely,  if  any  man  ever  was  grateful,  I 
ought  to  be." 

She  made  no  reply;  her  thoughts  had 
flown  during  that  long  speech  to  some  sub- 
ject that  interested   her  more. 

"You  will  hardly  have  time  to  dress," 
he  said.  "The  bells  are  chiming  now,  and 
it  is  some   little  distance,   you  know." 

She  rose  reluctantly. 

"Of  course,  if  you  wish  it,  Philip.  If  it 
is  required  of  me,  as  your  wife,  to  go  to 
church  in  all  weathers,  I  will  do  so,  but  I 
do  not  like  it.  I  was  so  comfortable  with 
my  book,  so  warm  in  that  delicious  chair, 
I  wish  I  could  take  it  to  church  with  me. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  half-wistful,  half- 
pained  expression. 

"Surely,  darling,"  he  said  again,  "it  is 
neither  for  form's  sake  nor  for  my  sake 
that   you   are  going?" 

She  was  skillful  enough  to  know  exactly 
how  far  it  was  safe  for  her  to  go;  the 
deepening  gravity  of  his  eyes  told  her  that 
another   light   word   would  not  do. 

"Wait  just  five  minutes,"  she  said.  "I 
will  make  a  charming  toilet  that  will  dis- 
tract all  the  ladies  of  Redruth.  Annette  is 
very  quick.     I  shall  not  be  longer." 

When  she  was  gone,  Philip  Lord  Eles- 
mere  took  up  the  book  she  had  been  read- 
ing. A  slight  frown  came  over  his  face  as 
he  read  the  title  and  the  name  of  the 
author. 

"Then  she  is  so  innocent,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "She  would  not  even  understand  such 
a  book  as  this;  yet  I  will  advise  her  to  read 
no  more  of  it  " 


She  laughed,  and  in  some  way  the  laugh 
jarred  upon  him. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  she  said.  "I 
took  up  the  book  from  idle  curiosity  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  lying  there.  1  have 
only  read  a  page  or  two,  and  feel  no  inter- 
est in  it.  Destroy  it,  with  all  the  pleasure 
In  the  world;  but,  Philip,  you  are  wrong. 
If  doing  wrong  is  against  the  laws  of 
Heaven,  as  you  say,  why  may  a  man  break 
those  laws  with  impunity?  if  that  is  reaily 
a  bad  book,  and  it  is  wrong  to  read  a  bad 
book,   why  may  you  do  it  and  not  I?" 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  was  puzzled  by  the 
que.stion;  it  had  not  occurred  to  him.*  She 
stood  with  her  beautiful  eyes  raised  to 
his,  an  exression  of  child-like  simplicity  on 
her  face,  and  he  did  not  notice  the  mock- 
ing smile  on  her  lips.  ' 

Seeing  that  he  had  no  answer,  except  a 
faint  murmur  of  something  about  feminine 
propriety.    Lady  Elesmere   laughed  aloud. 

"I  will  give  you  a  better  reason  than  that 
some  day,"  she  said;  "a  philosophical  one. 
Now  let  us  go." 

They  went.  Yet,  as  they  drove  through 
the  clear  air,  with  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
and  the  chiming  bells  in  their  ears,  Lord 
Elesmere  was  not  quite  satistted.  He 
wished  his  wife  had  not  spoken  so  lightiy 
of  church,  or  of  right  and  wrong.  Her 
words  had  jarred  upon  him.  There  rose 
before  him  a  sweet  face,  with  earnest  eyes, 
and  lips  whose  words  were  full  of  tender 
wisdom:  while  my  lady,  in  her  blue  velvet 
and  ermine,   sat  by  his  side,   thinking: 

"I  shall  have  to  open  Philips  eyes  soon. 
If  he  expects  me  to  sit  all  day  on  Sunday 
with  a  neat  edition  of  'Watts's  Hymns'  in 
my  hand,  he  makes  a  great  mistake.  How 
Carlo  would  laugh  at  the  notion!" 


In  five  minutes  Lady  Elesmere  returned, 
a  perfect  vision  of  beauty  in  her  superb 
winter  dress— a  rich  blue  velvet,  trimmed 
with   ermine. 

"I  am  ready  now,  Philip,"  she  said.  "Give 
me  credit  for  being  quick  and  punctual. 
What  will  the  ladies  of  Redruth,  the  wives 
of   your   estimable   tenants,    think   of   me?" 

"They  can  only  think  as  I  do,  sweet,  that 
you  are  the  fairest  of  women.  Where  did 
you   get   this  book.   Adelaide?" 

Despite  her  wondeiful  self-command  she 
blushed  slightly  at  the  question,  the  fact 
being  that  she  had  taken  it  from  the  studio 
of  Carlo  de  Vigne. 

"1  do  not  remember."  she  said.  It  has 
been  packed  up  with  my  books,  and  I  was 
just   looking    through    it." 

'To  please  me,  darling,  let  it  be  de- 
stroyed: it  is  not  precisely  a  wicked  book, 
but  it  Is  one  all  unfit  for  a  pure  mind  like 
yours." 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked,  quickly, 
and  the  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes  was 
good  to  see. 

"Because  I  have  read  it,'  he  replied.  'It 
is  very  well  for  gentlemen:  but  it  really 
is  not  a  fitting  book  for  a  young  girl." 


CHAPTER    XX. 

The  stormy  seas  were  crossed  at  length, 
the  long,  low  roll  of  the  waves  was  left 
behind:  tropical  skies  and  colder  waters  lay 
in  the  far  distance.  The  good  ship  "Ari- 
adne" had  finished  her  journey,  and  was 
safely  anchored  at  last. 

Hugh  Inglis  stood  on  deck,  watching  the 
lights  that  quivered  far  down  in  the  river 
—stood  with  a  thoughtful  face  and  sad, 
wistful  eyes.  Here  was  home  again,  the 
land  where  he  had  loved  so  deeply  and  suf- 
fered so  keenly;  the  land  where  his  life 
had  been  wrecked,  his  name  and  honor 
stained,  his  heart  broken  and  trampled 
upon  by  a  woman's  foot. 

The  lamps  gleamed  far  down  the  river: 
trees,  houses,  gardens  and  warehouses 
seemed  strangely  intermixed;  nearer  and 
nearer  came  the  shore,  and  Hugh  Inslis, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  wished  him- 
self back  in  India— far  away  in  Greenland 
—anywhere  rather  than  on  the  shores  of 
that  land  again. 

His  fellow-passengers  looked  on  him 
with  some  little  awe.  For  the  story  of  hia 
wondrous  good  fortune  went  with  him. 
Captain  Archer  himself  had  told  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer,  who.  in  his  turn,  had 
whispered  it  to  some  of  the  passengers. 
"Two  millions  of  money!"  What  could  not 
such  a  fortune  do?  No  wonder  that  gen- 
tlemen eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to 
him.  were  proud  of  the  honor  of  talking 
to  him.  and  pressed  their  friendship  upon 
him. 

"Two  millions  of  money!"  Such  a  for- 
tune would  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  hide 
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a  thousand  faults,  bring  to  light  a  thou- 
sand virtues. 

"He  has  been  a  private  soldier,"  whis- 
pered the   ladies  in  the  first-class  cabin. 

Then  they  watched  him  eagerly  to  see  if 
his  habits  and  manners  were  very  differ- 
ent to  theirs.  But  to  their  surprise  they 
found  Hugh  Inglis  a  gentleman  not  quite 
so  polished  in  manner  or  in  diction  as  the 
exquisites  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a 
simple-minded,  honorable,  honest  man, 
whose  life  had  been  crushed  by  one  intol- 
erable grief.  He  was  courteous  and  kind 
to  every  one;  he  could  not  pass  a  little 
child  without  raising  it  in  his  arms  and 
kissing  it;  but  every  one  noticed  that  he 
shunned   and  avoided  all   ladies,   young  or 

old- 

Thcv  talked  of  him  many  an  hour,  the 
pass^^ilgers  in  the  steamship  "Ariadne," 
while  Uie  waves  rose  and  fell,  and  the  stars 
shone  bright  in  a  glowing  sky,  while  winds 
roarert.  and  the  sea-gulls  whirled  overhead. 
Why  was  he  so  unlike  other  men?  Why 
that  fai-off  look  in  his  eyes,  that  dreamy, 
sad  expression  on  his  face?  Why  was  his 
smile  so  sad  that  it  would  have  been  better 
had  he  never  smiled  at  all?  Why  had  all 
the  cheery  ring  died  out  of  his  voice?  they 
wondered  within  themselves.  His  fortune 
seemed  to  have  brought  him  no  particular 
pleasuie.  He  was  not  active,  or  energetic, 
or  full  of  plans,  as  some  men  in  his  posi- 
tion would  have  been.  He  never  spoke  of 
what  lie  intended  doing,  or  of  what  he 
should  like  to  do.  Neither  present  nor  fu- 
ture seemed  to  have  the  least  interest  for 
him.  Some  one  asked  him  once  where  he 
should  go  when  they  landed.  He  looked 
up  with  such  a  bewildered  face  that  the 
questioner  saw  the  idea  had  never  even 
occurred  to  him. 

So  the  "Ariadne"  steamed  slowly  up  the 
river.  On  the  quay  there  stood"  anxious 
friends:  on  deck  were  men  and  women 
whose  hearts  were  full  of  anxious  fears  and 
trembling  hopes.  There  was  neither  fear 
nor  hope  for  him.  Years  ago,  the  hand  of 
a  fair  woman  had  slain  him  and  robbed 
him  of  all  that  manhood  holds  dear.  Who 
was  waiting  on  shore  for  him?— the  ghost 
of  a  dead,  tortured  love.  What  voice  was 
there  to  greet  him?— the  voice  of  a  past 
that  seemed  in  its  narrow  limits  to  have 
held  heaven  and  hell. 

He  bends  over  the  rails  and  looks  into 
the  river;  from  out  of  its  depths  there 
flashes  upon  him  the  beautiful  face  of  La 
Belle  Aurora.  He  sees,  through  the  seeth- 
ing waves,  the  witchery  of  a  smile  no  man 
could  resist,  the  gleam  of  golden  hair,  the 
light  of  starry  eyes,  the  red  of  sweet,  ripe 
lips;  he  sees  the  waving  of  a  small  white 
hand,  nnd  his  face  grows  white— a  look, 
not  good  to  see,  comes  into  his  dark  eyes, 
his  lips  are  firm  and  set.  Through  the 
waves  the  smile  seems  to  mock  him;  there 
is  a  whit.>  throat,  rounded,  warm  and  firm; 
how  well  ho  recalls  it.  Once  he  had  fas- 
tened a  golden  chain  around  it;  his  fingers 
hurn<Ml  as  he  remembered  it.  What  was  it 
he  h.T<l  sworn?  To  slay  her,  meet  her  how 
or  whore  he  might.  And,  then  across  the 
white  throat  would  be  a  red,  red  mark. 
He  shuddered  and  turned  away. 

Nothing  but  sad  memories  to  bring  home 
with  him.  No  hope,  no  prospects,  only  one 
fell  puiposo— and  that  was  revenge;  cruel, 
deadly,   fatal   revenge! 

The  mighty  engine  ceased  to  throb  at 
last.  There  was  no  more  motion  in  the 
Steamer;  the  waves  of  the  river  seemed  to 


be  sobbing  around  it,  as  though  bidding  it 
farewell.  One  by  one  the  passengers  land- 
ed, thankful— oh,  so  thankful— to  be  once 
more  at  home.  One  by  one  as  they  passed 
by,  they  stopped  to  shake  hands  with  and 
say  farewell  to  the  tall,  dark-faced  man 
who   "stood  in  silence  by." 

"Sorry  the  pleasant  voyage  was  over." 
"Sorry  to  say  good-bye."  "Hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again;  perhaps 
he  would  in  London.  Wished  him  all  kinds 
of  prosperity  and  happiness."  To  all  of 
which  Hugh  Inglis  replied  in  a  few  brief 
words,  with  a  sad  smile.  What  happiness 
could   come  to  him? 

Should  he  curse  her?  But  for  her,  for 
her  fatal  beauty,  for  the  witching  charm  of 
her  loveliness,  he  would  carry  a  heart  light 
as  that  of  other  men;  but  for  her  he  could 
enjoy  his  fortune,  enjoy  his  life,  marry,  and 
be  happy;  live,  with  children  growing 
around  him  as  other  men  did;  make  for 
himself  and  for  the  sons  that  were  to  come 
after  him  a  name  that  should  be  famous. 
All  this  might  have  been  his  but  for  her. 
Should  he  curse  her — that  golden-haired, 
bright  Aurore?  He  had  sworn  to  kill  her, 
and  he  would  keep  his  word,  even  though  . 
she  clung  with  her  white  hands  to  him  and 
cried  for  mercy. 

Up  the  broad  river,  with  the  rush  of  the 
waves,  came  her  voice,  crying: 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  Hugh!— have  mercy! 
You   loved   me  once!" 

His  hand  was  on  her  golden  head;  his 
fingers— ah!  He  thanked  Heaven  it  was 
but  a  waking  dream.  There  stood  the  cap- 
tain, smiling  at  his  abstraction,  telling  him 
the  other  passengers  had  all  left  the  steam- 
er. Hugh  Inglis  roused  himself  from  his 
dream.  Thank  Heaven,  it  was  but  a  pass- 
ing fancy,  born  of  the  wail  of  the  wind 
down  the  river. 

He  went  on  shore,  and  the  captain  re- 
membered for  days  afterward  how  Hugh 
Inglis,  the  millionaire,  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  two  millions  of  money,  turned  to 
him,  asking  him  if  he  could  recommend 
him  to  any  hotel.  The  captain's  compas- 
sion got  the  better  of  his  courtesy. 

"Have  you  no  friends  in  London,  sir?  It 
seems  so  lonely  to  go  to  a  strange  hotel." 
And  Hugh  Inglis  answered,  with  a  sad 
smile,  that  he  had  no  friends  in  England. 
Then  his  heart  went  back  with  something 
like  regret  to  his  true  friend  and  comrade, 
handsome  Harry  Healde. 

The  porters  asked  for  his  luggage,  and 
smiled  at  the  small  portmanteau;  the  smile 
changed  into  the  most  respectful  bow  when 
Hugh   gave   each   a    handful    of   silver. 

"He  has  either  just  come  into  a  fortune 
or  he  is  in  love,"  said  one  to  the  other. 
"Men  in  their  senses  do  not  give  away 
money    like    that." 

And  then,  calling  a  cab.  Hugh  Inglis 
drove  to  the  hotel  the  captain  had  recom- 
mended—a small  but  highly  respectabTe 
house  in   the  Strand. 

There,  far  into  the  night,  he  sat  alone, 
trying  to  drive  away  the  thoughts  that 
seemed  to  burn  his  heart  away.  It  was 
here,  in  London,  that  he  had  lost  her;  it 
was  here  that,  day  after  day.  patiently, 
untiringly,  and  at  last  despairingly,  he  had 
sought   her. 

She  had  loft  him  because  he  was  poor; 
now  he  had  rotmned  with  one  of  the  larg- 
est fortunes  that  ever  fell  to  any  man's 
lot,  and  it  was  all  useless  to  him.  He  had 
been  smitten  with  a  blow  from  which  he 
could   never  recover. 
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The  shades  of  night  fell  deeper  and  deep- 
i-.-  over  the  great  city;  the  stars  came  out 
one  by  one  in  the  darkling  sky.  The  lamps 
;.jihied  the  streets,  and  he  sat  still  by  the 
..jndow.  Where  was  she  now?  It  seemed 
lo  him  long  years  since  she,  of  her  own 
iiccord  and  to  please  herself,  had  sepa- 
rated from  him.  Long,  cold,  dark,  dreary 
years.  Where  was  she  now?  Was  the  beau- 
tiful face  shining  in  another  man's  home? 
Did  she  bear  another  man's  name 
—clasp  another  man's  hand?  The 
great  heart  of  the  man  gave  one 
passionate  bound  at  the  thought.  No;  that 
was  not  likely.  Leaving  him,  she  had  gone 
in  search  of  luxury;  and  the  sad,  handsome 
face  grew  sterner  still  as  he  thought  how 
her  search   must  have   ended. 

He  hated  himself  for  coming  back  to 
this  fatal  land.  No  sooner  wa.«  he  in 
London  again  than  the  yearning,  hungry 
longing  to  lind  her  was  upon  him  once 
more.  He  could  not  remain  m  the  little 
room;  by  hundreds,  men  and  women  were 
passing  the  windows— it  might  be  that  she 
was  among  them— if  he  were  out  in  the 
streets    he   could   see. 

He  rang  lor  a  cigar,  and  the  waiter,  when 
he  brought  it,  thought  what  a  melancholy, 
handsome  man  he  was. 

"1  shall  not  be  back  until  late,  "  said 
Hugh  Inglis,  slipping  a  severeign  into  the 
man's  hand.  "It  will  not  matter,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"1  will  sit  up  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
and  he  smiled  at  the  notion  of  that  grave, 
sad  gentleman  "going  out  to  see  a  little 
life." 

Those  Mfeary  streets!  How  well  he  re- 
membered them!  How  often,  in  unspeak- 
able pain  a'nd  anguish,  he  had  trodden 
them,  looking  with  despairing  eyes  into 
the  faces  of  the  women  gathered  there. 

He  saw  the  same  sad  sights  that,  years 
ago,  had  sickened  the  heart  within  him.  At 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  under  Haming 
gas-lights,  round  the  doors  of  gorgeous 
gin-palaces,  he  saw  girls.  young, 
and  fair,  and  lost — some  with  the 
roses  of  youth  still  bright  in  their 
faces,  others  painted,  ghastly  and  horrible 
to  see — youth  that  seemed  a  caricature  of 
age — age  that  was  shameful  and  vicious. 

Good  men,  and  women,  too,  have  wept 
over  the  sight.  Hugh  Inglis  could  weep  no 
more.  Only  when  one  girl,  younger  and 
fairer  than  the  rest,  greeted  him  with  a 
loud  blasphemy,  he  raised  his  face  to  the 
darkling  skies  and  wondered  at  the  mercy 
of   Heaven. 

Calmly  and  quietly  he  looked  into  the 
painted  faces.  She  was  not  among  them! 
Thank  Heaven  for  that!  He  had  trembled 
at  seeing  a  tress  of  golden  hair,  fearing  it 
might  be  hers.  He  had  been  tlirough  the 
worst  and  most  disreputable  of  I^ondon 
haunts,  and  yet  he  had  not  seen  La  Belle 
Aurora. 


CHAPTER     XXI. 

The  fever  was  strong  upon  Hugh  Inglis 
again— the  hungry,  fierce  fever  of  longing, 
of  search,  of  angry  desire  to  see  her  face; 
of  fierce,  hot  impulse  to  accomplish  his 
vow.  He  could  neither  cool  nor  slake  it; 
a  thousand  times  over  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  was  useless,  it  was  nothing  but  a 
dream  of  madness,  that  he  would  give  up 
the  search,  call  upon  his  lawyers,  and  set- 
tle down  upon  the  business  that  had 
brought   him    home.    So    he    would   resolve 


in  the  cool  gray  morning- night  would  find 
him  out  in  the  streets,  walking  with  steady 
steps  through  scenes  that  would  have  made 
a  younger  brain  reel.  He  went  everywhere 
— to  the  theatres,  looking  alike  in  box,  gal- 
lery and  pit;  to  concerts,  to  balls,  to  places 
of  high  and  low  resort,  he  left  none  un- 
sought. Many  were  the  smiles  at  his  ex- 
pense. From  detectives  and  policemen  and 
public  officers  he  made  one  constant  in- 
quiry. Did  they  know  anything  of  a  beau- 
tiful, golden-haired  woman  called  Aurore? 
He  could  never  discover  the  least  trace 
of  her— she  seemed  to  have  vanished  com- 
pletely from  the  face  of  the  globe.  Use- 
less, hopeless;  yet  the  fever  burned  in 
him,  the  blood  ran  like  fire  through  his 
veins,  and  nothing  could  slake  the  thirst 
that  was   upon   him. 

He  went  at  last  to  Messrs.  Grey  and  Wil- 
son, the  lawyers  who  had  written  to  him, 
and  announced  himself.  They  were  pleased 
to  see  him,  and  only  wondered  at  the  de- 
lay. It  seemed  to  them  that  he  ought  to 
have  hurried  to  their  office;  they  could  not 
understand  the  apathy  and  indifference 
that  led  him  to  spend  ten  whole  days  in 
London    without    coming    near    them. 

"We  thought  you  would  be  all  impa- 
tience, Mr.  Inglis,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "We 
have  been  hurrying  your  business,  so  as 
to  have  everything  ready  for  you;  and 
really,"  he  added,  good-humoredly,  "I  be- 
lieve that  our  hurry  is  greater  than  your 
own." 

He  did  not  deny  it;  he  stood  so  silent,  so 
calm  and  passive,  while  the  lawyers  com- 
plimented  and   congratulated    him. 

At  length  Mr.  Grey  could  not  restrain  the 
expression  of  his  wonder. 

"I  suppose  you  know  the  extent  of  your 
late  uncle's  fortune,  Mr.  Inglis?^  he  said. 
"Two  millions  of  money  I  and  every  far- 
thing of  it  can  be  realized  whenever  you 
please,  and  turned  into  hard  cash,  should 
you  so  wish." 

"I  understand,"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  quiet- 
ly; "I  have  no  wish  to  make  any  altera- 
tions. I  should  say  everything  had  better 
remain  as  it  is." 

"There  are  Peruvian  bonds,  Mexican 
bonds,  Spanish  bonds;  shares  in  half  the 
railways  in  England;  bank  and  mining 
shares,  besides  a  balance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  at  Coutts's.  It  is  for  you  to  sug- 
gest if  you  would  have  any  shares  sold." 

"No;  I  have  nothing  to  suggest,"  he  re- 
plied, wearily.  "1  am  quite  content  to  have 
everything  as  it  is." 

"At  least,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  "oblige  us 
by  looking  over  these  papers.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  should  under- 
stand the  different  sources  from  which 
your  income  is  derived." 

So  Hugh  Inglis  sat  down  and  read  pa- 
tiently deed  after  deed,  paper  after  paper; 
read  them  with  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  same  fever  burning  him.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  when  he  had  finished  he  knew 
no    more    than    before    he    began. 

They  noted,  as  ho  sat  there,  the  deep  lines 
on  the  wearied  young  face;  the  sad  ex- 
pression of  the  firm  lips;  the  shadow  that 
lay  so  deep  in  the  dark  eyes;  and  the 
conviction  of  both  gentlemen  who  watched 
him  was  that  to  Hugh  Inglis  fortune  had 
come  too   late,    or  in  vain. 

'■'i  hope,"  said  Mr.  Grey,  "that  you  are 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  done  in  your 
absence." 

"Most  perfectly  so;  and  I  shall  be  obliged. 
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gentlemen,   if  you  will  continue  to  act  for 
hie  as   you   have   done  for   my   uncle." 

Both  gentlemen  assented,  with  great  cor- 
diality. 

'•I  can  only  hope  one  thing,"  said  Mr. 
Grey,  "and  that  is  you  will  take  more  in- 
terest in  the  time  to  come  in  your  fortune 
than   you   do  now." 

"It  is  not  my  fortune  that  troubles  me," 
Hugh  said,  simply.  "I  shall  find  some- 
thing to  do  with  that.  What  I  do  not 
know  is  what  I  am  to  do  with  my  hfe?" 

"Do  with  your  life!"  said  Mr.  Grey,  at 
length.  "A  thousand  pleasant  things.  What 
man  can  do  more?  You  must  marry,  and 
train  up  sons  to  succeed  you;  buy  an  es- 
tate; go  into  Parliament.  You  will  find 
life  too  short,  and  not  too  long,  for  all 
that  you   have   to  do  in  it." 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Hugh  Inglis, 
quietly;  and  then  old  Mr.  Grey  shook  his 
head,  thinking  to  himself  there  was  most 
certainly   a  woman  in   the   case. 

"Whatever  has  happened  in  your  past 
life,"  he  said,  gravely,  "of  course  Is  best 
known  to  yourself.  I  am  no  preacher;  but 
as  an  honest  man  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
that  wealth  such  as  yours  is  a  great  and 
fearful  responsibility.  Heaven  has  given 
it  to  vou  for  a  purpose.  It  lies  with  you 
to   find   out   what   that    purpose  is." 

And  those  words  made  a  greater  impres- 
sion on  Hugh  Inglis  than  any  he  had  ever 
heard   spoken. 

Despite  his  settled  depression  that  was 
almost  despair,  he  was  but  human,  and 
he  could  not  help  a  feeling  of  intense  satis- 
taction  as  the  check-book  was  placed  in  his 
hands. 

"There  will  be  no  fear  of  your  living  be- 
yond vour  income.  Mr.  Inglis,"  said  Mr. 
Grey,  with  a  smile,  "it  will  be  enormous. 
Have  vou  any  settled  plan  for  your  fu- 
ture?"" ,  .  ^  -r 
"None  whatever,"  was  the  reply,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  of  advice." 

"A  client  of  ours  has  a  very  valuable  es- 
tate for  sale,"  said  Mr.  Wilson;  "and  as 
you  ask  advice,  mine  is  this— that  you 
should  purchase  Atherton  Hall  and  the 
whole  of  the  estate  belonging  to  It.  Make 
it  your  home,  it  may  be  the  cradle  of  a 
new  race;  then,  with  the  care  of  your  ten- 
ants and  dependents,  yofl  will  find  plenty 
of  active  dutv.  I  should  recommend  you, 
too,  by  all  means,  to  try  for  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament. Time  will  never  again  hang  heavy 
on  your  hands."  ,     .    ,^      , 

"Where  is  Atherton  Hall?"  asked  Hugh 
Inglis,  pleased  with  this  sketch  of  a  fu- 
ture. "I  should  like  to  see  it  before  tak- 
ing  any   steps   in    the   matter." 

"It  is  in  the  prettiest  part  of  Derbyshire, 
replied    Mr.    Wilson,    "and   is,    I   venture   to 
say,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  England. 
You    could    go    over    it    any    time    that    it 
pleased  you." 

"Atherton  Hall  has  one  great  advantage, 
interrupted  Mr.  Grey;  "it  is  the  centre  of 
a  most  excellent  neighborhood.  The  Fern- 
leys  of  Thornton,  I^ord  lOIesmere  of  Orc1e;h- 
ton,  the  Tallants  of  Scrope,  and  several 
other  noble  families  live  near;  that  would 
be  a   great   recommendation." 

So  Hugh  Inglis  thought;  and  despite  the 
sorrow  that  mastered  him,  he  felt  some  lit- 
tle elation  at  the  thought  of  being  Squire 
of  Atherton  Hall.  Ah.  if  things  ii.ad  but 
been  different— if  Aurorc  had  been  all  that 
hf  bHievod  her— good  itnd  true— how  all 
v.onld  have  altered  fqr  him.  As  it  was,  even 
should  all  his  plans  succeed,  should  he  go  to 


Atherton  Hall,  how  loveless  and  lonely  his 
life  would  be.  No  love  of  wife  or  child 
would  ever  be  his;  no  happy  home  joys,  no 
home  pleasures.  He  must  pass  through 
life  alone;  and  to  a  man  like  him,  that  sen- 
tence was  one  of  exile  and  banishment. 
And  all  this  was  through  the  falsity  of 
one  woman.  Her  untruth  had  darkened 
the  whole  earth  for  him. 

"I  shall  go  to  Atherton,"  he  said,  "and  I 
should  be  really  grateful  if  one  of  you  gen- 
tlemen could  find  time  to  go  with  me." 

Mr.  Grey  was  too  busily  engaged.  It  was 
arranged  that  Mr.  Wilson  and  Hugh  Ing- 
lis  should   start  in    three  days'    time. 

"You  can  stay  at  the  Hall,"  said  Mr. 
Wilson,  "for  my  client  has  kept  a  house- 
keeper there  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
visitors  over  the  place,  so  that  we  shall 
have  no  trouble  in  looking  out  for  hotels." 
To  Atherton  they  started  one  morning  in 
March,  when  the  violets  were  beginning  to 
bloom,  and  timid  green  buds  peeped  from 
the  branches.  They  traveled  through  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  England,  and  Hugti 
enjoyed  it.  The  first  breath  of  spring  was 
over  the  land;  the  purple  bloom  of  violets 
colored  the  woods;  the  rooks  were  building 
their  nests,  the  aspen  and  the  elm-trees 
were  all  in  flower,  the  march  marigolds, 
like  small  suns,  brightened  the  fields.  The 
air  was  clear  and  sweet— but  for  the  weight 
that  weighed  him  down,  but  for  the  un- 
slaked thirst,  the  burning  fever,  the  angry 
sense  of  wrong— but  for  the  face  that 
haunted  him,  and  the  vow  that  tortured 
him,  Hugh  Inglis  would  have  enjoyed  the 
pleasant  journey  through  a  pleasant  land 
Thej'  reached  Atherton  at  last;  its  exten- 
sive woods  and  beautiful  undulating  park, 
the  magnificent  gardens  and  pleasure 
grounds,  pleased  the  sunburned  soldier,  who 
had  never  even  dreamed  of  calling  such  a 
place  his  own. 

The  Hall  itself  was  a  grand  old  mansion. 
built  of  gray-stone,  after  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture;  the  windows  were  all  large 
and  lofty:  the  great  beauty  of  the  Hall— 
at  least,  to  artistic  eyes— was  that  the  gray 
stone  was  covered  with  scarlet  creepers, 
with  luxurious  flowering  wisteria  and 
white  jasmine,  presenting  a  mixture  of  col- 
ors inexpressibly  beautiful.  The  interior  of 
the  mansion  was  no  less  beautiful;  the 
rooms  were  all  light,  large,  lofty,  ana 
cheerful;  there  was  not  a  dull  corner  in 
the  whole  place;  there  were  delicious  little 
nooks  coming  where  one  least  expected 
them.  A  grand  terrace  ran  along  the  enst- 
ern  wing,  called  from  time  immemorial 
"My  T>adv's  Walk." 

"And  all  this,"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  "may 
be  mine  if  I  like  to  say  so." 

"Speaking  frankly,  and  in  your  own  In- 
terests," interrupttd  Mr.  Wilson,  "1  do  not 
think  you  could  do  better." 

"Nor  T.  ■  agreed  Hugh.  "So  I  shall  be 
Squire  Atherton.  Who  would  have  thought 
It?  Only  seven  months  ago  I  remember 
Ixing  so  short  of  money  I  had  to  borrow  a 
shilling,  and  now  in  a  few  days  this  will  be 
mine." 

Sov  the  purchase  was  agreed  upon,  and 
Mr.  Wilson  invited  the  agent.  Mr.  Warren, 
to  dine  with  them  at  the  principal  hotel  at 
the  nearest  town.  During  dinner  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  those  who  resided 
in    the   neighborhood. 

"Any  pretty  girls?"  asked  Mr.  Wilson, 
holding  his  glass  of  Madeira  to  the  light. 

"Lady  Elesmere  is  queen  of  our  county,' 
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Eaid  Mr.  Warren.  "She  Is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  loveliest  women  in  England." 

"Lady  Elesmere,  of  Creinhton?  I  nmem- 
bcr  reading  of  his  lordships  marriage  in 
the  'Times,'  "  said  Mr.  Wilson.  "So  she  Is 
the  belle?" 

"I  am  told,"  continued  the  agent,  "that 
there  has  never  been  any  one  like  her. 
If  she  goes  to  a  ball,  people 
flock  from  all  parts  to  see  her. 
Lord  Elesmere  perfectly  worships  her.  You 
are  not  so  very  far  from  Creighton,  Mr. 
Inglis." 

"A  beautiful  face  will  never  take  me 
there,"  he  replied,  moodily. 

Just  then  the  fever  was  hot  upon  him, 
and  he  found  it  hard  to  bear.  Suppose 
Aurore  had  been  true  to  him,  and  he  could 
have  brought  her  to  be  mistress  of  Ather- 
ton  Hall,  what  a  sensation  she  would  have 
made!— what  would  have  been  said  of  such 
a  face  as  hers! 

"I  hope  you  will  like  Lord  Elesmere," 
said  Mr.  AVilson  to  his  young  client;  "he 
will  be  an  eligible  acquaintance  for  you, 
because  he  has  been  so  long  in  the  county." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

There  was  not  much  delay  over  the  legal 
proceedings.  Messrs.  Grey  &  Wilson  had 
been  too  anxious  to  complete  the  sale  to 
make  any  difficulties.  Some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  changed  hands,  and 
Hugh  Inglis  became  Squire  of  Atherton. 

He  did  not  take  up  his  residence  there  at 
once;  there  was  much  to  be  done  before 
that.  The  furniture,  pictures,  statues,  and 
plate  of  the  late  owner  had  all  to  be  re- 
moved: they  were  not  included  in  the  sale. 
Mr.  Wilson  advised  him  to  have  the  whole 
interior  renovated  and  redecorated. 

"It  is  In  very  nice  order."  said  the  lawyer; 
"but  if  you  should  marry,  it  will  require 
doing  up,  so  it  may  as  well  be  done  now." 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  Hugh  had  replied 
gravely,  looking  into  the  lawyer's  face; 
"still,  if  the  Hall  requires  all  that  you  say, 
let  it  be  done." 

By  this  time  the  two  legal  gentlemen  had 
grown  warmly  attached  to  Hugh-  Inglis. 
They  had  been  puzzled  at  first  by  his  com- 
plete indifference  to  the  wonderful  fortune 
that  had  befallen  him,  then  by  his  sterling, 
noble  qualities:  his  rectitude,  his  high, 
honest  principles,  his  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, and  profound  melancholy  interested 
them,  and  finally  drew  from  them  sincere 
.idmifation  and  liking.  In  many  respects 
he  was  simple  as  a  child.  He  had  a  way 
of  believing  every  one  and  everything  that 
was  said  to  him,  despite  his  most  bitter 
lesson.  No  one  could  help  liking  him;  his 
hand  and  his  heart  seemed  open  to  all 
needs.  He  v/as  generous  as  a  prince,  and 
the  greatest  fear  his  new  friends  had  for 
him  was  that  he  should  become  a  prey  to 
the  sharpers. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  alarm.  Hugh 
Inglis  never  drank,  never  gambled,  never 
betted — he  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of  all 
low  or  mean  vice.  No  one  need  have  any 
fear  for  him. 

There  was  another  thing  to  be  considered. 
Atherton  Hall  was  to  be  his  residence,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  gravely  assured  him  that  it  was 
also  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  house 
in    town. 

"We  have  agreed,  Mr.  Inglis."  he  said, 
"that,  if  possible,  you  are  to  get  Into  Par- 
liament. Redruth  returns  one  member,  and 
I  should  imagine  your  chance  is  as  good  as 


any  other.  A  house  in  town  Is  essential, 
and  for  a  man  of  your  wealth  and  position 
a  small  one  will  not  do." 

Hugh  was  willing  to  do  anything  that  was 
suggested  to  him.  He  said  to  himself  that 
he  had  to  fill  up  his  life  as  best  he  could, 
and  nothing  would  do  so  well  as  active 
duties  well  fulfilled. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  superb 
mansion  in  Belgravia  was  secured,  and  by 
Hugh's  own  wish  was  called  Atherton  Hall. 
Ihen  it  required  furnishing;  there  was  a 
whole  bevy  of  servants  to  engage,  from  a 
head  housekeeper*  downward;  there  were 
horses  and  carriages  to  be  secured:  plate, 
pictures— in  fact,  Mr.  Inglis  found  so  much 
to  occupy  his  time  that  almost  insensibly 
the  dead  weight  of  his  sorrow  seemed  to 
lessen. 

Only  at  times  a  depression  that  he  could 
not  shake  off  came  over  him.  a  despairing 
grief  that,  while  it  lasted,  benumbed  every 
effort  of  body  and  mind. 

Of  what  use  was  it  all?  When  Atherton 
was  ready,  and  Atherton  Hall  prepared  for 
him — when  ever>'thing  was  arranged  and 
settled— what  remained?  He  could  not 
marry:  he  had  no  one  to  love,  no  one  to 
care  for,  who  would  inherit  his  vast  for- 
tune— no  fair-faced  daughter,  no  brave 
young  son  would  succeed  him.  Why  should 
he  work  for  honors? — there  was  no  one  to 
share  them.  Why  seek  the  foremost  posi- 
tion in  the  busy  crowds  of  men?  There 
was  no  one  to  be  pleased  because  he  had 
secured  it.  He  was  more  absolutely  alone 
than  any  other  man  could  be.  True,  he 
might  obtain  a  divorce,  if  he  could  find  his 
wife,  or  prove  that  she  had  been  unfaith- 
ful to  him— hut  Hugh  Inglis  never  enter- 
tained the  thought.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  kill  her, 
but  he  could  never  drag  her  name  and  his 
through  the  mud  and  mire  of  a  divorce 
court. 

There  were  times  when  his  sorrow  mad- 
dened him— when  he  pictured  the  peerless 
face  of  his  "Belle  Aurore"  in  the  magnifi- 
cent home  he  now  called  his  own.  If  she 
had  been  different— if  she  had  but  waited 
patiently! 

Then  again,  remembering  that  she  was 
without  religion  and  without  honor,  he 
knew  that  he  must  have  been  miserable 
sooner  or  later. 

Atherton  Hall  was  ready  for  him  by  the 
end  of  March,  and  he  took  up  his  residence 
there.  At  first  he  w'as  somewhat  bewil- 
dered and  dazzled  by  the  luxury  and  mag- 
nificence of  his  own  home.  Since  his  return 
to  England  he  had  remained  at  the  hotel  In 
the  Strand,  where  he  first  took  up  hla 
abode.  There  he  had  enjoyed  every  com- 
fort—at Atherton  Hall  every  luxury  was 
his. 

Imagine,  reader,  what  would  your  own 
sensations  be  if.  by  some  caprice  of  for- 
tune, you  suddenly  found  yourself  pos- 
sessed of  wealth  so  enormous  you  could 
hardly  count  it!  What  would  be  your  first 
impulse?  What  would  you  do  first?  Hugh 
Inglis  was  bewildered  sometimes — he  would 
look  on  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  that 
surrounded  him,  wondering  if  it  were  a 
dream— if  he  should  wake  up  in  his  tent 
at  Cavanore,  with  Handsome  Harry  by  hie 
side. 

Then  he  began  to  go  into  society.  He  had 
felt  somewhat  diffident,  but  to  his  own 
great  surprise  he  soon  became  a  general 
fa^'orite.  It  was  not  for  his  money  that 
people    liked    Hugh    Inglis— there     was     a 
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charm  about  his  simple,  noble  character 
that  was  soon  felt. 

"He  had  been  a  private  soldier,  and  was 
aow  a  millionaire;"  that  was  known  every- 
where, and  people  soon  began  to  add  to  it 
that  he  came  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
well  educated;  not,  perhaps,  highly  pol- 
ished, but  so  good,  so  generous,  so  kind, 
and  true,  that  if  there  were  any  little  de- 
ficiencies,  people  forgot  them. 

One  or  two  things  were  remarked  in  him 
as  being  strange;  for  instance,  no  matter 
where  he  was,  with  whom,  or  what  he  was 
doing,  he  seemed  to  be  always  looking  for 
some  one  whom  he  never  found. 

If  he  went  to  dine  at  some  flrst-class  hotel 
with  a  party  of  friends,  they  smiled  to  see 
how  he  would  go  always  to  the  window  of 
the  room,  and  watch,  with  dreary,  ab- 
stracted gaze,  the  passers-by.  If  a  door 
suddenly  opened,  he  would  turn  hastily,  as 
though  expecting  the  entrance  of  some  one 
who  never  came.  If  he  went  to  the  theater, 
roncerts  or  any  other  place  of  amusement, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  going 
on;  his  whole  time  seemed  to  be  occupied 
in  watchng  the  door;  in  looking  eagerly 
among  the  crowd.  They  might  have  no- 
ticed, too,  that  once  or  twice,  when  a 
woman  with  golden  hair  came  in,  he  would 
turn  white  as  death,  until  he  saw  the  face 
of  the  woman,  and  knew  that  it  was  not 
Belle  Aurore. 

They — his  friends — wondered,  too,  at  his 
complete  indifference  to  all  women,  young 
and  old,  pretty  and  plain. 

"Come  with  me,  Hugh,"  said  his  friend. 
Major  Hulstone,  one  morning;  "I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  prettiest  woman  in  Lon- 
don; a  widow,  too,  with  a  handsome  for- 
tune. You  must  have  heard  of  Lady  De- 
laney?" 

"I  do  not  remember  the  name,"  said 
Hugh,  indifferently. 

"She  is  anxious  to  know  you."  he  con- 
tinued. "I  fancy  she  thought  you  a  curi- 
osity;  I  promised  to  take  you  there." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  go,"  said  Hugh,  care- 
lessly. 

Major  Hulstone  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
pfTse.  "No  wish  to  see  Lady  Delaney?"  he 
cried.  "Why,  half  the  men  in  London 
would  give  anything  they  have  for  such  a 
chance.  Do  you  know  she  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  women  in  England?  She  is  an 
Irish  woman,  by  the  way;  she  is  Irish  by 
birth,  with  such  glorious  Irish  eyes  and 
black  hair.  If  you  did  see  her,  you  would 
never  forget  her." 

"Raison  de  plus  why  I  should  not  see 
her,"  replied  Mr.  Inglis. 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  Major  Hulstone.  "I 
tell  you  she  Is  a  widow,  only  twenty-three. 
Lord  Delaney  left  her  a  large  fortune.  She 
has  refused  more  offers  than  any  woman 
in  London.  Who  knows?  She  might  like 
you.  I  have  been  hopelessly  in  love  with 
her  for  months  past  myself.    Will  you  go?" 

"No."  said  Mr.  Inglis,  carelessly.  "Why 
should  I?  Love,  admiration,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing  are  riuite  out  of  my  line.  If 
T  were  to  like  Lady  Delaney  ever  so  much, 
what  would  it  matter?" 

"Matter!"  cried  the  major.  "Why,  you 
might  marry  her." 

"That  is  the  very  thing — the  very  objec- 
tion I  have  against  seeing  her.  For  I  shall 
never  marry.  Major  Hulstone;  never,  if 
the  prettiest  girl  in  England  could  be  mine 
for   the   asking." 

And  the  major  looked  at  htm  in  ha.\t- 
sliipffl'd    wond'T. 


"What  nonsense!"  he  cried.  "A  hand- 
some, young,  wealthy  man  like  you  to  say 
such  a  thing.  Why  will  you  never  marry? 
Let  me  tell  you,  marriage  is  a  duty  you 
owe  to  society.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  with  a  fortune  of  two  millions,  if  you 
have    neither    son    nor    daughter?" 

"I  must  leave  it  to  charities;  found  alms- 
houses, or  something  of  that  kind,"  said 
Hugh  Inglis,  with  a  grave  smile;  "for,  sure 
as  the  sun  shines,  this  cold  March  morn- 
ing, so  sure  shall  I  never  marry.  Major 
Hulstone." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why,"  said  the 
major. 

"That  I  cannot  do,"  was  the  sad  reply. 
"I  only  know  it  is  true;  for  me  there  is 
neither  love  nor  marriage,  wife  nor  child. 
So  we  will  talk  no  more  about  it." 

Half  amused,  half  wondering.  Major  Hul- 
stone said  no  more.  But  he  repeated  the 
conversation  to  others,  and  the  rumor  grad- 
ually spread  that  the  millionaire  Hugh  In- 
glis, though  so  young,  was  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  and  never  Intended  to  marry. 
Many  romantic  stories  were  told  of  him. 
Some  that  he  had  taken  a  vow  of  celibacy, 
others  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
an  Indian  begum,  others  that  he  was  a 
confirmed  woman-hater;  of  the  real  truth 
no  human  being  spoke  one  word,  or  even 
entertained  the  faintest  idea. 

Hugh  Inglis  soon  made  his  way  In  the 
great  world.  Fashionable  society  weighed 
him  in  the  balance,  and  he  was  not  found 
wanting.  His  simple  manners  rather 
pleased  fine  ladies  than  otherwise.  It  was 
refreshing  to  hear  things  called  by  their 
proper  names;  to  hear  truth  plainly  spoken. 
It  was  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  could 
speak  the  truth,  and  was  not  afraid  to  do 
so.  Fine  ladies  soon  grew  fond  of  Hugh 
Inglis;  he  was  invited  to  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  London,  and  made  much  of. 
Duchesses  and  countesses;  ladies,  as  the  old 
song  says,  "of  high  degree,"  all  made  much 
of  him.  He  was  "so  kind,  so  generous,  ' 
and  her  Grace  of  Hexhameter,  who  had 
six  marriageable  daughters,  declared  that, 
despite  his  having  been  a  private  in  the 
army,  he  was  one  of  the  best-bred  and 
most  agreeable  men  she  knew. 

He  swam  easily  along  on  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity and  good  fortune.  The  same  wonder 
always  existed  over  him — why  he  was  so 
different  to  other  men?  So  different,  so 
sad?  No  one  ever  saw  him  look  into  a 
woman's  face  to  admire  it.  No  one  ever 
saw  him  laughing,  talking,  or  flirting  with 
the  well-born,  fair-faced  girls  who  were  all 
so  anxious  to  smile  upon  the  millionaire. 

There  was  a  terrible  dark  side  of  his 
life.  Outwardly  it  was  all  luxury,  magnifi- 
cence, adulation,  homage  and  attention. 
There  was  a  terrible  side  to  it. 

An  ever-haunting  droam  of  a  radiant 
face,  with  scarlet,  smiling  lips  and  _golden 
hair;  of  a  white,  graceful  neck.  And  most 
often  In  his  dream  he  saw  this  white  neck 
with  a  circlet  of  rubies  round  It;  and.  as 
he  drew  nearer,  the  rubies  were  changed 
into  blood. 

A  dream  of  the  time  when  the  radiant 
fare  should  crouch  In  white  terror  at  his 
feet,  and  the  slender  hands  cling  to  hira, 
and  the  sweet  voice  cry:  "Have  mercy  on 
me.    Hugh!     Have   mercy,   and  spare!" 

A  dream  from  which  he  would  awake 
with  burning  h:vnds  and  large  drops  of 
agony    stamling   on    his   brow. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIl 

Lady  Elesmere  sat  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Crcighton  Hall.  She  was  some- 
what fatigued,  for  during  the  last  few  days 
there  had  been  no  cessation  from  balls  and 
parties,  and  everywhere  she  had  been 
ijueen. 

If  it  were  possible,  she  had  grown 
even  more  beautiful;  perhaps  the 
luxurious  surroundings  added  to  her 
loveliness,  and  tu-day  she  had  taken 
extra  trouble  with  her  toilet.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  pearl-gray  velvet,  rich- 
ly trimmed,  and  a  superb  suite  of  rubies. 
Rubles  gleamed  and  burned  in  the  masses 
of  golden  hair;  a  ruby  bracelet  shone  on 
the  perfect  white  arm,  and  a  necklace  of 
the  same  superb  gems  clasped  the  "whitest 
and  most  slender  neclt  in  Christendom." 
She  was  playing  with  the  fan,  made  from 
the  gorgeous  plumage  of  some  rare  East- 
ern bird.  Too  tired  to  read  and  rather 
hungry,  for  it  was  dinner-time,  ray  lady 
preferred  her  thoughts  to  anything  else. 

They  were  very-  pleasant  ones;  there  was 
not  even  a  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  her  life. 
It  was  all  sunshine.  Her  husband  wor- 
shiped her.  She  could  not  utter  a  word  or 
express  a  wish  that  was  not  law  to  him. 
He  lavished  his  wealth  upon  her.  Her 
wardrobe  was  more  costly,  her  jewels  more 
precious  than  those  of  any  other  woman  in 
England.  Sitting  there,  she  was  forced  to 
own  that  every  desire  of  her  heart,  both 
great  and  small,  was  gratified.  She  had 
nothing  left  on  earth   to  desire. 

She  had  title,  enomious  wealth,  honor, 
position,  the  glory  of  a  grand  old  historical 
name,  devoted  love,  such  homage  and  adu- 
lation as  only  beautiful  women  can  re- 
ceive; her  slightest  wish  was  law;  all  that 
the  world  had  of  brightest  and  best  was 
laid  at   her   feet. 

Only  that  morning  she  had  received  from 
Paris  a  box,  the  contents  of  which  were 
enough  to  bewilder  any  one.  Superb  fans, 
costly  toys,  jeweled  bouquet-holders,  such 
dainty  slippers,  made  from  cloth  of  gold, 
boxes  of  gloves,  ornaments  of  all  kinds  and 
all  fashions,  the  rarest  and  most  costly  of 
flowers— a  present  from  Lord  Elesmere, 
who,  having  exhausted  England  in  the  ef- 
fort to  please  her,  had  flown  to  France. 

These  costly  gifts  she  had  looked  over 
with  a  smile,  while  her  maid  stood  by  in 
subdued  raptures;  and  then  Lady  Elesmere 
said  to  herself  that  she  was  fairly  puzzled 
to  name  one  single  thing  of  which  she 
stood  in  need  that  she  could  wish  for  or 
desire.  She  had  some  of  the  finest  jewels 
that  could  be  found;  the  Elesmere  dia- 
monds had  for  generations  been  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  precious  stones.  She  had 
pearls  of  inestimable  value,  rubies  above 
price,  emeralds,  opals,  and  sapphires.  She 
had  bracelets,  brooches,  ear-rings,  tiaras, 
until  at  times  her  eyes  ached  and  were  daz- 
zled by  the  brilliant  contents  of  her  jewel- 
cases.  She  had  rich  velvets  from  Genoa, 
cashmeres  of  priceless  value  from  India, 
silks,  satins,  brocades,  and  lace  worth  a 
small  fortune  in  ilself. 

She  had  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  so  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  smiling,  toyir^ 
with  her  fan,  waiting  for  Lord  Elsemere 
and  dinner.  She.  this  peerless,  brilliant 
woman,  was  not  one  of  those  who  find  love 
and  domestic  happiness  necessary  to  their 
existence.  She  never  made  any  professions 
of  love;  she  had  a  good-humored,  smiling 
toleration    for    Lord    Elesmere's    devotion. 


When  he  talked  of  love  to  her  she  listened 
with  the  sweetest  of  smiles,  her  thoughts 
hundreds  of  miles  away;  when  he  clasi>ed 
her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  ruby  lips,  and 
called  her  by  every  tender  or  endearing 
name  he  could  invent,  she  was  perfectly 
passive.  She  smiled  at  the  excess  of  his 
devotion;  but  as  for  returning  it,  the  idea 
never  entered  her  mind. 

"The  only  man  1  ever  could  love  or  care 
for  must  be  my  master,"  she  said  once  to 
herself;  "and  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  is  my 
slave." 

The  very  excess  of  his  boundless  love  in 
some  measure  provoked  her  contempt;  she 
could  not  understand  it.  She  loved  noth- 
ing on  earth  so  much  as  herself;  her  own 
bright  self  was  the  one  object  of  her 
idolatry.  She  was,  at  the  best,  but  kindly 
tolerant  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Talk  of  honest  toil  and  honest  labor," 
my  lady  was  saying,  as  she  opened  the 
gorgeous  fan  and  stroked  the  feathers, 
"wlien  would  honest  toil  have  won  for  me 
all  that  is  mine?  That  idea  is  one  of  the 
clap-traps  of  the  world.  If  ever  1  invented 
a  motto  for  my  own  use,  it  would  be.  Do 
the  best  you  can  for  yourself,  and  let 
everythirijg  else  go  as  it  may."  " 

She  was  silent  even  in  her  thoughts  for 
some  minutes;  then  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  lovely  image  reflected  on  every  side  of 
her. 

"I  must  be  a  bohemian  by  nature,"  she 
thought,  with  the  same  bright  smile  on  her 
lips.  "Here,  I  have  every  earthly  thing  "a 
woman's  heart  could  dream  of  or  desire, 
and  I  am  sighing  for  'fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new.'  I  want  something  else  to  con- 
quer; I  am,  like  Alexander,  crying  for  an- 
other world.    1  have  conquered  Lord  Eles- 

'  mere— bound  him  captive,  hand  and  foot. 
Now  what  have  I  to  do?    Life  without  ex- 

;  citement  is  living  death  to  me." 

Then  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

I  "Francatelli  is  late  with  dinner  to-daj-,  ' 
he   said;    "how   beautiful  you   are   looking, 

;  ma  belle." 

He  took  the  fan  from  her  jeweled  hand, 

I  and  sat  down  by  her  side. 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  dull,  dining 
alone  with  me,  after  all  this  gayety,"  he 
said.  "I  must  do  my  best  to  amuse  you." 
"I  care  more  for  rest  than  amusement,  " 
she  said,  with  a  smile;  "a  quiet  evening 
will   be  a  perfect  luxury." 

She  did  not  think  so;  but  Lady  Elesmere's 
thoughts  and  words  were  generally  at  va- 
riance. Her  husband  was  delighted,  think- 
ing she  preferred  to  be  alone  with  him. 

"If  Creighton  has  tired  you,  Adelaide," 
he  said,    "what  will  the  London  season  do 

,  for  you?     This  is  but  child's  play." 

"Shall    we   go     to     London?"    she  asked, 
looking  up  with   animation. 
"Most    certainly.  "    he    replied.      "I   intend 

,  you   to   be   queen   of  the   season.     You   will 

'  be  the  loveliest  woman,  Adelaide,  ever  pre- 
sented to  her  most  gracious  majesty." 

"Am  I  to  be  presented?"  she  asked  again, 
her  face  one  glow  of   triumph. 

"Most  assuredly,"  he  replied.  "Do  you 
think  I  am  so  selfish  as  to  wish  to  cage 
my  bright  bird?     Let  your  beauty  gjladden 

;  all  hearts  and  all  eyes,   darling,   as  it  does 
mine." 
"When  shall  we  go?"   she  asked,  receiv- 

I  ing  quite   passively  the   kiss   that  he  could 

.  not  refrain  from  giving  her. 

'  "We  ought  to  be  there  about  the  end  of 
April,"  he  replied;   "but  my  birthday  falls 
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on  the  fifth  of  May,  and  we  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  hold  that  as  a  high 
carnival  at  Creighton,  so  that  we  must 
wait  until  it  is  over,  I  suppose." 

"How  do  you  think  I  shall  get  on  in 
London,  Philip?"  she  aslved,  bending  over 
him.  "Sometimes  I  feel  half  afraid  of  the 
ordeal." 

"Afraid?"  he  asked.  "Why,  Adelaide, 
before  we  have  been  there  two  weeks  you 
will  have  the  world  at  your  feet.  By  the 
way,  have  you  heard  the  news  about  Ather- 
ton  Hall?  Acknowledge  that  I  am  a  true 
prophet." 

"I  have  heard  no  news  at  all  to-day, 
Philip.  I  have  read  the  latest  novel,  and 
tried  over  two  songs;  that  is  all  I  have 
done.     What  about  Atherton?" 

"The  very  thing  I  prophesied,"  he  said. 
"Do  you  remember,  one  day,  in  Scotland, 
reading  a  very  romantic  story  about  a  pri- 
vate soldier  coming  suddenly  into  posses- 
sion of  an  enormous  fortune?" 

"1  remember  it  perfectly,"  she  said,  a 
strange  quiet  falling  over  her. 

"A  man  named  Hugh  Inglis,"  continued 
Lord  Blesmere,  "suddenly  succeeded  to  a 
fortune  of  two  millions.  I  read  it  to  you, 
and  then  I  prophesied." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

The  beautiful  face,  over  which  a  mask 
as  of  stone  had  fallen,  was  turned  from 
him;  the  beautiful  lips,  that  had  grown  so 
pale,  were  strangely  mute. 

"Perhaps  you  do  not  recollect,"  he  said. 
"When  I  read  that  story  to  you,  I  said, 
jestingly,  that  the  first  thing  the  man 
would  do  would  be  to  buy  an  estate  In 
England,  and  go  into  Parliament — a  ran- 
dom arrow,  but  a  correct  one." 

He  waited,  thinking  she  would  question 
him;  but  no  word  came  from  her  lips — 
there  was  no  movement  in  the  silent  figure. 

"Positively,  everything  has  happened  as 
I  said,"  he  continued.  "Hugh  Inglis  has 
been  down  here  with  some  eminent  Lon- 
don lawyer,  and  has  purchased  Atherton 
Hall,  intending  to  reside  there.  What  is 
the  matter,   Adelaide?" 

For  an  impatient  movement  of  the  white, 
jeweled  hand  had  overthrown  a  valuable 
china  vase,  and  my  lady  started  from  her 
seat  with  a  low  cry.  He  thought  the  fright 
had  made  her  so  deadly  pale. 

"Never  mind,  darling."  he  said,  with  a 
laugh;  "break  anything  you  like,  it  only 
gives  me  the  pleasure  of  buying  more  for 
you.  Do  not  touch  the  broken  pieces;  Par- 
kins will  see  to  them— and  there  is  the  din- 
ner-bell at  last.  Is  it  not  strange,  though, 
Adelaide,  about  this  Hugh  Inglis?" 

"I  must  say,  you  are  a  keen  guesser  at 
what  will  happen,  Philip,"  she  said;  "but 
for  my  part,  1  am  very  sorry.  -  1  told  you 
before  I  detest  parvenus;  self-made  men 
and  suddenly  elevated  men  are  my  abom- 
inations." 

"That  is  rather  unjust,"  said  her  hus- 
band; "what  you  call  a  self-made  man 
must  have  some  grand  element  in  his  char- 
acter, or  how  could  he  have  made  himself? 
—how  else  have  raised  himself  frt>m  the 
ranks  of  his  fellow-men?" 

"I  never  argue.  Philip,"  she  replied,  with 
a  smile  that  took  all  the  acidity  from  her 
words;  "arguments  never  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  any  use;  they  never  convince  any 
one.  I  only  know  what  1  like,  and  what 
pleases  me.  ' 

"That  is  sufficient,",  he  said,  and  then 
they    entered    the    dining-room      together. 


Lord  Elesmere  thought  his  wife  strangely 
silent  during  dinner;  she  was  usually  so 
animated  and  fluent  of  speech. 

When  he  rejoined  her  in  the  drawing 
room  she  looked  thoughtful,  and  he  sat 
down  again  by  her  side. 

"I  have  not  amused  you,  Adelaide,"  he 
said;    "you   look  listless  and  tired." 

"I  danced  so  much  last  evening,"  she 
said;  "and,  candidly  speaking,  Philip,  I  am 
disappointed.  I  had  hoped  some  nice  fam- 
ily would  come  to  Atherton.  I  do  trust  you 
will  not  allow  this  adventurer  to  come 
among  us." 

Lord  Elesmere  was  amused  at  her  per- 
tinacity. 

"How  can  I  decline?"  he  said;  "Hugh  Ing- 
lis, Esquire,  of  Atherton  Hall,  will  be  a 
richer  man  than  myself.  We  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  know  him  from  the  position  he 
will  hold  in  the  county." 

"When  is  he  coming?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  not  heard,"  he  replied.  "I  should 
have  bought  Atherton  if  he  had  not.  I 
am  disappointed,  too,  you  see,  Adelaide." 

"Do  not  talk  about  him  any  more,  or 
Atherton  either,  Philip.  I  was  going  to 
ask  you  a  favor  before  you  began  this  tire- 
some conversation.  What  do  you  think  I 
am  really  longing  for?" 

"That  I  cannot  tell."  replied  her  husband; 
"but  whatever  it  is  you  shall  have  it." 

"Take  care,"  she  said;  "that  is  a  promise, 
and  I  shall  hold  you  to  it.  Listen,  then, 
Philip;  I  am  really  longing  for  a  sea-breeze; 
a  good,  sharp,  sea-breeze,  and  for  the 
smell  of  the  sea.  I  want  to  hold  some  wet 
seaweed  in  my  hand,  and  to  stand  on 
smooth,  shining  sands,  while  the  water 
rolls  in  at  my  feet.  That  is  my  caprice; 
will  you  agree  to  it?" 

"You  shall  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to- 
morrow," he  replied,  kissing  the  beautiful 
upraised  face— "that  is,  if  you  can  get 
ready." 

"You  are  kinder  than  any  one  else  in  the 
wide  world,"  she  said. 

"Because  I  love  you  so  much— better  than 
all  the  wide  world  beside,"  he  replied,  with 
a  smile.  "You  could  ask  me  for  nothing 
that  I  would  not  grant." 

In  the  dark  after  days  he  remembered 
those  words. 

Lady  Elsemere  alone  on  the  sands,  a 
brisk  sea  rolling  in;  the  "hungry,  crawling 
foam"  almost  reaching  her  feet;  waves 
rising  and  falling  with  a  creamy  froth; 
the  water,  blue  in  the  distance,  golden  in 
some  places  with  the  rays  of  the  April 
sun.  A  clear  breeze  blowing  and  bringing 
with  it  the  salt  sea  smell. 

Lady  Elesmere  sat  alone  on  the  smooth 
golden  sands.  The  one  desire  she  had  ex- 
pressed was  soon  gratified;  in  two  days 
after  she  had  spoken,  she,  with  her  hus- 
band, reached  the  pretty  little  villa  that 
belonged  to  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Lord  Elesmere  had  smiled  at  the  pretty 
caprice;  my  lady  knew  that  it  was  no  smil- 
ing matter. 

She  had  not  had  much  time  to  herself 
since  they  reached  there,  for  Lord  Eles- 
mere had  been  constantly  with  her,  but  on 
this  morning  he  had  gone  for  a  sail,  and 
she  was  alone. 

My  lady  wanted  to  be  alone.  She  wanted 
to  think;  to  weigh  herself,  as  it  were.  In 
the  balance;  to  judee  of  her  own  ])owers 
and  capabilities.  There  was  no  sound,  ex- 
cept the  grand  anthem  of  the  waves,  to 
disturb  the   silence;    there   was  nothing  to 
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distract   her  attention,   nothing   before  her 
save  a  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  sky. 

The  radiant  face  was  perhaps  a  shade  less 
bright:  the  ruby  lips  had  lost  a  shade  of 
cc'lor,  but  there  was  no  weakness;  as  she 
sat  there,  watching  the  waves,  my  lady 
looked  lirm  enough   for  anything. 

Were  her  thoughts  pleasant  ones?  No 
one  knew.  No  one  could  ever  tell,  from 
her  face,   what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

■'1  have  won  all  I  ever  wished  for,  '  she 
was  saving  to  herself.  "Now  let  me  keep 
it.  That  will  perhaps  be  a  harder  strug- 
gle than  the  mere  winning.    Have  I  nerve?" 

A  low,  musical  laugh  broke  from  her 
lips. 

"Nerve:"  she  repeated.  "Yes,  for  any- 
thing. JJid  a  man  stand  in  my  way,  1 
would  put  my  foot  on  his  neck  with  as 
1. 1  Lie  compassion  as  1  would  lay  my  finger 
on  his  wrist.  I  have  courage  enough  for 
anything— let  tiiose  who  stand  in  my  way 
beware!" 

She  rose  from  the  huge  bowlder  where 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  walked,  erect 
and  stately,   down  the  shining  sands. 

"Difficuliies  brace  one,"  she  said  again. 
"A  difficulty  is  to  me  what  the  sea-breeze 
is  to  a  feeble  constitution.  I  enjoy  a  strug- 
gle; this  will  be  one.  It  has  come  in  time, 
for  I  wanted  change  and  excitement!  This 
shall  be  a  game  of  chess,  and  1  shall  not 
be  checkmated.  Who  could  have  believed  ; 
it?" 

There  was  no  regret  in  her  face  as  she  ! 
looked  over  the  shining  waters— nothing  j 
but    resolute    determination. 

"I  will  keep  what  I  have  won,"  she  mur- 
mured.    "If  any  one  seeks  to  rob  me  of  it,  I 
let  tnem  beware!    I  can  hate  better  than  1 
can   love.     I  can  do  evil  better  than   1  can  , 
do    good.      I    should    have    been    a    grand 
woman  if  I  had  had  grand  opportunities." 

She  stood  still  then,  leaning  against  the 
cliff.  So  might  Helen  of  Troy  have  looked 
when  she  gazed  upon  the  slaughtered  hosts. 
So  might  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni, 
have  looked  when  she  looked  upon  the  foe, 
and  swore  to  rout  him. 

"I  must  be  guided  by  events,"  she  said. 
"I  can  lay  no  plans,  make  no  arrangements. 
Dimly  and  faintly  I  can  see  the  danger 
looming  in  the  distance.  I  swear  to  avert 
it.  If  1  cannot,  and  one  must  suffer— it 
shall  not  be  me,  of  that  1  am  resolved." 

\\  ith  that  determination  her  spirits  rose 
again.  Smile  after  smile  played  over  her 
lips,  and  then  a  clear,  sweet  laugh  rose 
softly  in  the  air. 

"Recaptivate  him!"  she  said.  "Who 
knows?  1  may  even  do  that.  I  am  clever 
enough  tj  try.  At  least,  I  will  waste  no 
more  time  this  bright  morning  thinking 
of  a  danger  that  may  never  draw  near 
me.  Here  comes  the  boat,  and  my  lord 
with  it.  Just  as  the  'NN'ater-Lily'  rides 
over  the  waves  will  1  triumphantly  steer 
over  every  difficulty.  Life  is  a  glorious 
game.  My  pulse  rises,  my  heart  beats — 
1  am  ready  for  the  fight!" 

Yes,  there  was  nothing  but  the  simplicity 
of  welcome  in  her  face  when  the  boat  was 
drawn  to  the  shore,  and  Lord  Elesmere 
stood  by  her  side.  i 

"Your  caprice  was  a  most  welcome  one," 
he  said      "Why,  Adelaide,  you  have  a  color 
like  a  blooming  rose.     You   will   be  strong  , 
and    ready    for    London    after   a    f<"W    mure 
weeks  here.     Do  you  not  think  so?" 

She  answered  mechanically,  her  eyes  lin-  j 
gering  over  the  rippling  waves.    Then  Lord 


Elesmere,  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  pack- 
et of  papers,  said: 

"1  have  not  read  my  Creighton  let- 
ters yet,  Adelaide;  will  ydu  sit  down  with 
me?  There  may  be  some  news  that  will 
interest   you." 

"There  is  a  note  from  Lady  Neville,  1 
see,"  she  cried.  "Philip,  1  have  been  think- 
ing how  much  1  should  like  to  invite  Lady 
Frances  Hylton  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
London  with  us;  would  she  be  willing,  do 
you   think?" 

Lord  Klesmere  first  bent  down  to  kiss 
the  beautiful  face  raised  to  his. 

"That  kind  thought  is  just  like  you,"  he 
said. 

"Will  she  be  willing?"  repeated  Lady 
Elesmere. 

And  then  her  husband  felt  some  little  em- 
barrassment and  uncertainty  as  to  what  to 
say— little  dreaming  that  his  wife's  only 
motive  for  the  request  was  caused  by  her 
knowledge  that  the  sweet,  spiritual  beauty 
of  Lady  Frances  was  a  foil  to  her  own 
radiant   loveliness. 

He  was  almost  puzzled  what  to  say,  con- 
sidering that  wretched  past.  He  still  re- 
tained a  warm,  sincere,  brotherly  liking 
for  Lady  Frances;  but  good  taste,  and  a 
sincere  instinct  he  could  hardly  explain, 
whispered  to  him  that  it  was  not  quite 
right  to  ask  her  to  become  an  inmate  of  a 
house   where   his   wife   was    mistress. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate,  Philip?"  asked 
Lady  Elesmere,  hastily.  "1  thought  you 
would  be  so  pleased  at  the  idea." 

"How  will  Lady  l^ville  like  being  left 
alone?"    he   replied,    evasively. 

"I  should  fancy  she  will  be  pleased  for 
her  daughter  to  have  a  nice  change,"  said 
Lady  Elesmere,  proudly;  "to  say  nothing 
of   the  advantage   of  being  with   us." 

Her    husband    laughed    good-humoredly. 

"Do  not  make  any  mistake,  Adelaide." 
he  said;  "it  is  not  in  my  power  to  confer 
any  honor  on  Lady  Neville,  or  her  daugh- 
ter; it  is  just  the  very  opposite.  We  should 
receive  the  honor,    not   they." 

The  beautiful  lips  bore  the  prettiest  pout- 
ing smile  ever  seen. 

"Read  your  letters,  Philip,"  she  said, 
"and  let  us  hear  what  is  doing  at  Creigh- 
ton." 

Her  brilliant  blue  eyes  glanced  off  over 
the  sea.  She  was  recalled  by  a  slight  ex- 
clamation  from   her   husband. 

"Here  is  your  favorite  antipathy  again, 
Adelaide,"  he  said,  laughingly.  "Listen  to 
this   extract    from    Mr.    Warren's    letter: 

"  'The  new  master  of  Aiherton  Hall  has 
been  down  here,  and  has  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  all.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man, 
grave  and  serious,  with  a  strange  fashir-  \ 
of  always  seeming  to  be  looking  for  some- 
thing or  some  one  whom  he  cannot  tin  '. 
We  all  noticed  it.  He  is  clever,  but  seem.s 
to  have  some  one  absorbing  thought.  He 
gave  us  the  impression  of  a  man  who  has 
suffered  a  great  wrong,  or  who  has  a  deep 
sorrow   to   bear.' 

"There,  Adelaide,"  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
laughiTigly ;  "never  say  again  that  the  age 
of  romance  is  past.  Imagine  my  pi-osaic 
agent,  Warren,  who  calls  a  primrose  a 
primrose,  and  nothing  more,  taking  such 
a  flight  of  fancy." 

She  made  no  reply. 

Had  he  bent  forward,  he  would  have  seen 
the  same  cold,  stony  look  on  her  face  that 
had    frightened    him    once   before. 

"Always  looking  for  some  one  whom  he 
never    finds,"    continued     Lord     Elesmere. 
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"Why,  Hugh  Inglis  will  be  the  lion  of  Uie 
neighborhood.  I  have  always  noticed  that 
nothing  makes  a  man  or  woman  so  distin- 
guished as  a  mystery.  Who  can  the  man 
be  looking  for?  and  whalT  would  he  do  if 
he   found  the  object  of  his   search?" 

She  had  not  recovered  heraelf  sufficiently 
to  be  able  to  speak. 

"Imagine  how  all  the  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  make  much  of  a  mysterious 
hero,"  continued  Lord  Elsemere,  who  was 
really  amused  at  the  idea.  "I  hope,"  he 
added,  more  seriously,  "that  it  is  all  non- 
sense." 

"Do  you  suppose,"  she  said,  "that  a  man 
of  that  class  could  have  any  sorrow  that 
money  could  not  obliterate?" 

She  spoke  with  such  suppressed  scorn 
and  haughty  contempt,  that  her  husband 
looked  hastily  at  her. 

'Certainly  I  do,  Adelaide,"  he  replied. 
"The  great  human  heart  that  beats  in 
every  man's  breast  feels  joy  an*  sorrow 
alike.  Mr.  Inglis  may  have  lost  a  brother, 
mother,  wife,  or  lover." 

"Let  us  devoutly  hope  there  will  be  no 
Mrs.  Inglis,"  she  said,  flippantly;  "that 
would  be  terrible." 

Yet,  as  she  spoke,  a  clear  flame  glowed 
in  her  eyes,  a  bright  flush  colored  her  face, 
her  whole  figure  seemed  to  dilate. 

"Thei'e  is  no  fear,"  said  Lord  Elsemere. 
"Atherton  is  far  enough  from  Creighton; 
we  need  never  know  the  man  at  all,  if  you 
think  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you,  dar- 
hng?" 

"It  can  matter  nothing  to  me,"   she  said, 
languidly.     "Of  course,  if  it  can  be  avoided, - 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us.    I  have  no 
taste  for  low  society." 

"Then  we  will  avoid  it,"  he  replied.  "I 
will  not  call,  and  then  there  can  be  no  ac- 
quaintance  between   us." 

She  sat  for  some  moments  in  sileoce; 
there  was  the  slightest  possible  quivei*  of 
the   under  lip. 

"Will  you  go  out  for  a  sail  with  me  to- 
morrow, Adelaide?"  asked  her  husband. 
"The  sea  is  beautifully  calm." 

"I  am  always  afraid  of  it,"  she  said.  "I 
have  crossed  the  English  Channel  several 
times,  but  always  in  fear  the  whole  time." 

'Why?"  he  asked,  not  liking  her  less  for 
her  timidity. 

"I  seem  to  be  nearer  death,"  she  said. 
with  a  slight  shudder,  "and,  Philip,  hon- 
estly speaking,  1  dread  the  very  word 
'death.'  " 

"So  do  we  all,"  he  replied,  slowly. 

"I  think,  sometimes,  no  one  can  dread  it 
as  I  do,"  she  continued.  "If  I,  for  instance, 
were  what  the  world  calls  a  good  woman—" 

He   interrupted   her   impatiently. 

"Adelaide,  pardon  me:  why  do  you  al- 
ways persist  In  speaking  of  yourself  in  that 
fashion?  If  you  were  a  good  woman— what 
do  you  mean?  Surely  you  are  good.  I  can- 
not understand  it.     T   cannot  bear  it!" 

She   looked   up  in  alarm. 

"I  moan  nothing,  Philip,"  she  replied;  "do 
not   speak   so   angrily." 

"Every  good  woman  ought  to  pride  her- 
self upon  being  good;  in  my  opinion,  the 
woman  who  doubts  of  her  own  self  has 
ceased  to  respect  herself." 

"I  am  sure  I  respect  myself,"  she  said, 
with  a  startled  laugh.  "  I  meant  that  I 
was  not  given  to  making  any  great  pro- 
testations of  goodness.  Are  you  angry, 
Philip?  ' 

"Not  angry;  but  yo,u  have  a  light  way  of 


speaking  of  such  things,  and  it  jars  upon 
nie." 

It  jarred  upon  him  still  more  when  he 
remembered  the  sweet,  tender  face  and 
earnest  eyes  of  Lady  Frances  Hylton. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Atherton  Hall  was  ready  at  last;  the  al- 
terations complete,  the  new  buildings  fin- 
ished, the  loads  of  new  and  gorgeous  fur- 
niture all  arranged,  pictures  and  statues 
placed  in  exquisite  order,  the  library— for 
Hugh  Inglis  was  a  lover  of  reading— com- 
pleted; and  the  day  was  drawing  nigh  when 
the  young  soldier  of  fortune  was  to  go 
down  and  take  possession  of  his  new  and 
magnificent   home. 

"Had  he  no  one,"  asked  Mr.  Gray,  "whom 
he  cared  to  invite;  neither  relative  nor 
friend;  neither  man,  woman  nor  child  to 
welcome  him  home?" 

And  the  melancholy  look  on  his  hand- 
some face  deepened  as  he  answered: 

"No;   not  one." 

The  lawyers  did  for  him  what  they 
could.  They  engaged  a  highly  respectable 
woman,  the  widow  of  one  of  their  clerks, 
as  housekeeper;  and  she  in  her  turn  en- 
gaged a  retinue  of  servants.  A  large  and 
well-ordered  household  awaited  Hugh  In- 
glis when  he  went  to  take  possession  of  his 
n^w  home.  But  among  all  those  who  stood 
there  to  welcome  him  there  was  not  one 
famlHar  face.  The  bells  of  Atherton 
Church  rang  out  a  joyous  peal  of  welcome, 
the  sun  shone  gayly  and  brightly,  the  world 
was  bright  with  bloom  and  blossom;  -yet, 
despite  the  music,  the  sunshine  and  the 
welcome,  there  was  not  a  more  desolate 
and  lonely  hearted  man  than  Hugh  Inglis 
on  the  day  he  came  to  Atherton. 

He  gave  a  grand  dinner-party;  he  in- 
vited the  principal  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  did  his  best  to  entertain  them. 
Ah.  mel  who  is  happy,  who  is  satisfied, 
who  content?  Hugh  Inglis  counted  his  in- 
come by  hundreds  of  thousands;  his  house 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  He  was 
head  of  a  table  that  literally  blazed  with 
silver  and  i;old.  There  was  no  wish  of 
his  heart  that  money  could  gratify  left  un- 
accompll-hed;  yet  no  smile  came  to  iiis 
lips  as  he  gazed  round  the  sumptuous 
board;  there  was  no  light  in  his  eyes  ns 
he  listened  to  the  good  wishes  that  greeted 
him   on  all  sides. 

For  the  life  that  looked  so  fair  to  others 
was  all  dark  within— dark,  cold  and  deso- 
late; marred  by  the  fatal  love  of  a  fair,/ 
heartless  woman— marred  by  the  deadliest 
sh.ame,  the  direst  disgrace  that  a  wife  can 
hurl  upon  the  man  who  loves  her.  The 
chances  are  that  if  Hugh  Inglis  had  been 
compelled  to  work  hard— to  toil  for  his 
daily  bread— that  in  time  the  memory  of 
his  wrong  would  have  died  away,  or  he 
would  have  learned  to  look  upon  it  phil- 
osophically; as  it  was.  In  the  midst  of  his 
splendor,  it  ate  his  heart  away.  The  cruel, 
brooding  memory  never  left  him.  It  wa^ 
there  during  the  day,  hiding  from  him  thef 
fair  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  calm  lo\'eli- 
ness  of  heaven— vfilhig  from  him  the  mer- 
ciful face  of  the  "Most  High."  For  Hugh 
Inglis  had  a  despairing  kind  of  religion,  all 
his  own;  mercv  had  but  little  share  in  it. 
It  was  with  him  at  the  gay  parties,  bril- 
liant balls,  in  the  hunting-field;  go  where 
ho  would,  that  sullen,  cruel  wrong  went 
with  him.  In  the  night,  when  the  silent 
stars  were  shining,  and  the  flowers  slejit- 
when  sweet  slumber  lay  like  a  mantle  on 
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the  world;  when  he  awoke,  restless,  miser- 
able  and    unhappy,    it   was    there    mocking 
him.    defying    him— a    cruel,    shameful    sor 
row.  not  to  be  dragged  into  ihe  pure  light 
of  day 

Most  of  the  elite  of  the  neighborhood 
were  there;  Lord  Elesmere  was  away  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  conversation, 
after  dinner,  fell  upon  him.  Hugh  Inglis 
sat  by,  silent  and  reserved,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen spoke  in  warmest,  highest  terms  of 
the  radiant  loveliness  of  the  Lady  Adelaide 
Elesmere. 

"She  is  capricious,  though,"  said  the 
young  Squire  Dene;  "very  kind  and  gra- 
cious in  her  haughty,  careless  way,  but 
capricious,"   he  was  sure. 

And  Hugh  Inglis  looked  up  with  a  laugh 
that  was  not  good  to  hear. 

"Is  she  not  a  woman?"  he  cried;  "the 
two  names  are  alike— woman  is  caprice; 
caprice  is  woman." 

There  were  some  who  looked  up  at  him  in 
surprise,  for  the  words  were  bitter  and 
the  tone  more  bitter  still.  Young  Squire 
Dene  said,  sotto  voco.  to  his  neighbor: 

"Our  friend  has  been  disappointed  in  love. 
I  am  sure.  He  speaks  like  one  who  has 
'been   under  the  harrow.'  " 

And  they  laughed,  as  though  it  were  a 
capital  joke. 

In  a  short  time  the  master  of  Atherton 
became  at  home  with  his  neighbors.  Every 
one  who  saw  him  liked  him;  he  was  so  sim- 
ple, so  true,  so  earnest,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  him.  They  wondered  as 
much  as  they  admired.  What  cloud  hung 
over  the  man?  What  cut  him  off  from 
his  kind— made  him  solitary  and  sad?  In 
what  was  it  that  he  differed  from  other 
men?     What    ailed    him? 

"The  love  of  a  woman— ah,  what  non- 
sense!" red-faced  fox-hunters  laughed 
aloud.  "A  sensible  man  like  that  go  about 
with  a  cloud  on  his  face  and  a  load  on 
his  heart  for  a  woman's  sake!" 

"  'If  she  be  not  fair  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?"  " 

sung  Harry  Thornhill,  when  the  idea  was 
mentioned  before  him.  "As  women  are 
constituted  nowadays,  a  rich  man  like 
Hugh  Inglis  will  never  sigh  in  vain  for 
one." 

No,  it  was  impossible  to  make  those 
prosperous,  happy  men  believe  Hugh  In- 
glis sighed  over  any  woman's   fair  face. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  neighborhood 
discussed  him  with  admiration. 

"He  is  a  perfect  Corsair,  my  dear,"  said 
pretty,  flighty  Nellie  Graham,  to  her  friend 
and  confidante.  "So  dark,  and  melancholy, 
and  handsome.  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever 
killed  any  one  in  a  duel,  but  he  looks  like 
a  man  of  mystery." 

And  the  matrons  discussed  him  after  their 
own  lively  fashion. 

"Such  an  excellent  establishment  for  Wil- 
helmina,"  said  Lady  Duncan,  whose  six  un- 
married daughters  seemed  to  grow  taller 
and  more  gaunt  every  day  of  their  lives. 
"I  should  imagine  that  he  is  sure  to  settle 
down  on  his  own  estate,  and  choose  a  wife 
from  the  neighborhood." 

But  husbands,  brothers,  daughters  and 
wives,  were  all  baffled;  for  handsome  Hugh 
Inglis  did  nothing  that  they  predicted  for 
him,  and  was  altogether  impracticable.  In 
vain  Clarissa  Duncan  affected  the  Amazon, 
and  rode  until  her  heart  beat  wildly  with 
fear;  Hugh  Inglis  never  lingered  by  her 
side  in  the  green  lanes,  as  she  had  fondly 


hoped  In  vain  Wllhelmina,  the  only  pretty 
girl  among  them,  looked  sentimental  and 
sighed— talked  poetry  and  moonlight;  Hugh 
Inglis  answered  her  at  random,  and  never 
remembered  a  word  she  had  said. 

He  was  fairly  launched  now  on  the  broad 
stream  of  society.  He  was  received  every- 
where with  open  arms.  He  was  feted,  ca- 
ressed; he  received  even  more  attention 
and  homage  than  a  beautiful  woman  would 
have  done.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 
Hugh  Inglis  smiled  and  said  to  himself 
that  the  attraction  lay  in  his  fortune,  not 
in  himself. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Hugh  Inglis  did  his  best  to  take  all  proper 
interest  in  his  new  duties.  The  estate  or 
Atherton  comprised  a  great  number  of 
houses  in  the  town  of  the  same  name. 
Street  after  street,  and,  away  from  the 
town,  dotted  over  hills  and  dales,  rich 
farms,  al!  belonged  to  him.  He  went  among 
his  tenants;  he  redressed  all  wrongs;  he 
helped  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Many  a 
household  was  gladdened  by  his  bounty; 
many  a  sad  heart  lightened  of  its  burden; 
many  a  crooked  path  made  straight.  He 
established  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  the 
frifirm,  schools  for  the  children,  hospitals 
for  the  sick.  He  did  kind  and  benevolent 
actions — even  generous  and  noble  deeds. 

Yet  Hugh  Inglis  was  a  desolate  and  most 
wretched  man.  He  did  not  dare  to  bend 
his  knees;  when  the  Sabbath  bells  chimed 
on  sunny  mornings,  and  little  children  knelt 
with  clasped  hands,  he  stood  aloof.  In  the 
cottage  homes  where  he  visited,  gray- 
headed  men  were  sometimes  reading  from 
the  pages  of  a  grand  book,  whose  name  he 
S*lt  himself  unworthy  to  utter;  a  book  he 
dared  not  read,  because  one  of  its  most 
sublime  lessons  lies  in   the   words: 

"Revenge  is  mine;  I  will  repay  it,  saith 
the   Lord." 

^Vhen  the  white  hands  of  innocent  young 
maidens  touched  his,  Hugh  turned  shud- 
dering away.  To  his  distempered  fancy,  it 
seemed  that  his  own  were  crimson  with  the 
stains  no  tears  can  w'ash  away.  If  the 
innocent  lips  of  a  child  touched  his  face  he 
shuddered,  for  he  knew  best  what  deadly 
purpose  lay  in  his  heart — a  purpose  that 
gathered  strength  by  night  and  day. 

He  saw  what  he  might  have  been.  Hugh 
Inglis  of  Atherton  might  have  founded  a 
mighty  race — might  have  transmitted  an 
honorable  name  to  the  sons  who  should 
succeed  him — might  have  been  the  head  of 
a  happy  home.  Whose  fault  was  it  that 
he  stood  aloof  from  his  fellow-man;  be- 
cause he  could  not  share  their  joys  or  their 
happiness?  Whose  hand  had  smitten  him 
—stripped  him  of  all  that  life  holds  most 
dear? 

He  must  slay  her!  let  him  find  her  when 
and  how  he  would;  not  only  for  revenge — 
not  only  to  satisfy  his  outraged  honor,  his 
blighted  life,  his  misery,  greater  than  he 
could   bear— but   to   save   others. 

"She  was  fatal,"  he  said  to  himself,  "as 
the  breath  of  a  pestilence;  body  and  soul 
alike  fell  victims  to  her.  No;  let  me  but 
find  her,  and  she  shall  do  to  no  other  man 
the  evil  she  has  done  to  me." 

There  came  to  him  sometimes  a  horrible 
dream — he  would  awake  with  gasping 
sighs,  with  parched  lips,  and  beating  pulse — 
a  dream  of  a  dim,  gray  morning:  of  the 
tolling  of  a  death-knell;  of  a  crowd  of 
hungry,  greedy  faces;  of  the  solemn  words 
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of  the  funeral  service;  of  pinioned  arms 
and  trembling  limbs;  of  a  scaffold,  and  a 
felon's  grave. 

Did  that  deter  him?  Did  that  frighten 
him— turn  him  from  his  fell  purpose?  A 
thousand   times   No! 

Nothing  frightened  Hugh  Inglis.  He  com- 
forted himself  with  no  platitudes;  he  never 
thought  there  was  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor,  or  believed  that  his 
wealth  would  allow  him  to  break  the  laws 
with  impunity.  His  name  and  his  honor 
had  been  outraged;  he  had  sworn  to  avenge 
them— had  sworn  to  slay  the  beautiful 
woman  who  had  been  such  a  curse  to  him— 
had  sworn,  had  meant  to  keep  his  vow. 
So,  while  he  fulfilled  his  duties — while  he 
relieved  want  and  misery,  brought  com- 
fort and  happiness  wherever  he  went — 
there  was  grim  murder  in  his  heart.  The 
very  hands  that  lavished  charity  on  all 
around  were  one  dajr  to  tear  the  life  from 
the  girl  he  had  wooed  and  won— beautifol, 
wicked  Aurore. 

Did  he  ever  repent  of  his  vow,  and  wish 
everything  different?  Heaven  «nly  knew 
how  ardently.  As  thirsty  flowers  long  for 
dew,  as  the  parched  earth  craves  for  rain, 
as  the  birds  for  sunshine,  so  did  his  tor- 
tured heart  long  for  rest. 

Repent!  Why,  ho  spent  whole  hours  in 
the  summer  woods,  longing  to  send  up  one 
praj'er  to  the  bright  blue  heavens,  and  dare 
not,  because  of  his  vow.  He  had  been  in- 
tended for  a  good  man;  it  was  only  wo- 
man's love  a'nd  woman's  crime  that  could 
drag  one  so  naturally  noble  into  those 
dark  depths,  where  murder  seems  only  a 
proper  revenge. 

The  month  of  May  came  round.  Lady 
Elesmere  was  greatly  benefited  by  the 
change  of  air;  she  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful  or  more  bright  than  when  her 
husband  spoke  of  the  London  season,  and 
said  if  she  felt  well  enough  they  would  go. 
She  did  not  need  two  words. 

"Well  enough?"  she  laughed;  "why,  when 
had  she  looked  better?  ' 

The  blue  eyes  that  sought  his  were  bright 
as  stars,  the  smiling  lips  red  as  rubies,  the 
whole  face  glowing. 

"I  shall  consider  every  moment  a  cen- 
tury until  we  reach  London,"  she  said, 
with  shining  eyes;  "then  my  cup  of  happi- 
ness will  be  filled  to  the  top,  and  brimming 
over." 

"How  sanguine  you  are,  Adelaide;  you 
never  seem  to  think  of  any  but  the  bright- 
est side.  Suppose  your  London  visit  should 
be  one  long  series  of  disappointments?" 

"It  is  not  possible."  she  replied,  earnest- 
ly. "We  have  wealth  and  position.  People 
say  I  have  beauty,  too.  What  disappoint- 
ments can  reach  us?" 

"I  have  no  wish  to  sadden  you.  1  love 
your  bright,  joyous  spirits,"  said  Lord 
Elesmere.  "Yet,  my  darling.  I  would  have 
you  thoughtful  at  times.  I  have  read,  and 
heard,  and  seen  so  much  of  disappoint- 
ment that  any  great  amount  of  anticipa- 
tion alarms  me." 

"Do  you  not  think  we  shall  be  perfectly 
happy?"    she    asked. 

"That  I  do."  was  the  smiling  reply.  "I 
believe  my  beautiful  wife  will  have  half 
London  at  her  feet  before  she  has  been 
there  one   week." 

"I  call  that  something  like  life,"  she  said, 
with  ;i  sigh  of  Intense  satisfaction. 

Ho,  her  husband,  did  not  look  very  well 
pleased. 


"Is  not  my  love  life,  Adelaide?"  he  asked. 
"I  have  tried  to  make  it  so  to  you." 

But  she  was  beginning  to  tire  of  being 
always  what  she  called  "good." 

"I  like  change  and  variety,"  she  replied, 
with  a  smile.  "Je  suis  femme,  et  la  femme 
varie.  How  much  better  one  French  sen- 
tence expresses  a  thought  than  ten  stiff 
English  ones,  Philip." 

Lord  Elesmere  smiled  no  longer.  He  was 
inclined  to  be  jealous,  this  passionate  lover 
of  a  beautiful  woman. 

"I  can  understand,"  he  said,  quickly, 
"that  you  like  change  of  scene,  of  clime, 
of  air,  of  fashion;  but  surely  you  care  for 
no  other  love  than  mine?" 

Her  light  laugh  in  reply  jarred  upon  him. 

"You  tak»  everything  too  seriously, 
Philip.  I  do  not  think  people,  as  a  general 
rule,  mean  much  that  they  say.  I  seldom 
do." 

But  he  looked  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  speak  falsely, 
Adelaide?"  he  asked,  and  she  laughed 
again. 

"Not  quite  that,"  she  replied;  "but  I  say 
much  that  I  do  not  mean,  and  I  mean  much 
that  I  do  not  say." 

"A  soul  without  truth  is  like  a  flower 
without  perfume,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 

"Ah,  now  you  are  soaring  into  a  region 
where  I  can  not  follow,"  she  cried.  Then, 
seeing  how  much  her  words  had  startled 
him.  she  said: 

"I  am  only  teasing  you,  Philip;  there  is 
no  need  for  a  long  exhortation.  You  are 
shocked  at  me.  What  did  Talleyrand  say? 
— 'Language  is  given  to  us  in  order  that 
we  may  conceal  our  thoughts."  or  words 
equivalent  to  that;  what  you  admire  in  a 
great   man   shocks   you   in   me." 

"I  admire  nothing  but  honor  and  truth." 
he  replied,  and  then  tired  of  the  conversa- 
tion, my  lady  changed  it. 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  found  himself  often 
now  thinking  of  the  strange  words  his  wife 
so  often  used,  words  he  could  imagine  nat- 
ural enough  to  the  fast  and  irreligious,  un- 
trained, undisciplined  women  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  great  innocence,  but  which 
shocked  him  coming  from  his  idolized  wife. 

She  liiughed  at  truth,  she  sneered  at 
honor,  declaring  there  was  none  of  it  left. 
She  seemed  wearied  at  the  name  of  those 
quiet  virtues  his  mother  had  loved  and 
practiced.  Yet  the  glamour  of  lovo  was 
strong  upon  him,  and  he  would  not  give 
free  vent  to  his  thoughts.  "It  was  her 
lively,  bright  way;"  she  had  lived  so  long 
abroad;  she  was  not  like  a  quiet,  reserved 
English  woman:  she  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  English  society.  He  excused  her 
in  every  possible  way  to  himself,  yet  there 
were  times  when  he  felt  uneasy,  and 
wished   Adelaide  were  different. 

His  predictions  over  the  London  season 
were  soon  verified.  Lady  Elesmere  was 
presented  at  court.  She  wore  the  f.ar- 
famcd  Elesmere  diamonds.  She  wore  a 
dress  that  for  splendor  and  magnificence 
was  never  surpassed,  and  the  sensation  she 
created  had  no  parallel. 

Royal  lips  praised  her.  The  great,  the 
noble,  the  gifted  of  the  Land  crowded  round 
her;  she  was  a  perfect  queen  of  society. 
"The  beautiful  Lady  Elesmere."  People 
never  met  withotit  talking  of  her;  they 
crowded  to  see  her.  Her  presence  at  a  ball 
or  a  soiree  made  it  a  success.  When  she 
sat  in  her  opera-box  In  the  f»ill  perfection 
of   her  marvelous  beauty,    and  In   the   full 
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splendor  of  her  niiignlficence,  the  audience 
forgot  to  look  at  the  stage. 

The  "Elesmerc  mantle,"  the  "Elesmere 
chair."  the  "Elesmere  phaeton" — every- 
thing that  was  prettiest  and  most  graceful 
was  named  after  her,  and  her  husband  was 
pleased,  gratified  and  amused  at  her  popu- 
larity. 

Far  away  in  Crelghton  they  read  of  her 
triumphs,  and  talked  of  them.  Hugh  In- 
glis  often  heard  her  discussed,  and  people 
were  proud  of  her.  He  heard  it  always 
with  bitterness  in  his  heart.  What  would 
this  woman,  beautiful  as  they  all  thought 
her,  have  been  by  the  side  of  Aurore,  his 
wife? 

That  month  of  May,  while  the  hawthorn 
shone  upon  the  hedges,  and  the  nightingale 
sung  in  the  woods— while  Lady  Elesmere's 
whole  life  was  one  grand  triumph — Hugh 
Inglis  tried  to  grow  more  reconciled  to  his 
fate. 

\N'hen  May  and  June  were  over  Lord  and 
Lady  Elesmere  returned  to  Creighton,  and 
by  that  time  the  squire  of  Atherton  had  be- 
come quite  popular.  He  wondered  once  or 
twice  what  this  lady  was  like  of  whom  peo- 
ple spoke  so  rapturously.  The  thought  that 
he  might  possibly  see  her  soon  gave  no 
pleasure  to  Hugh  Inglis;  a  beautiful  face 
had  worked  him  woe  enough.  Yet  he  did 
feel  some  little  wonder,  as  time  passed  on 
and  he  never  saw  her  at  all. 

"I  shall  have  to  call  upon  your  aversion, 
Adelaide."  said  Lord  Elesmere,  a  few  days 
after  their  return  to  Creighton. 

She  raised  her  eyes  with  well-acted  in- 
difference. 

"I  have  so  many,  Philip;  which  do  you 
mean?" 

"Hugh  Inglis;  do  you  not  remember — 'the 
parvenu,'  as  you  call  him— the  millionaire, 
the  master  of  Atherton  Hall." 

"Hugh  Inglis.  the  millionaire,"  she  re- 
peated, softly,  yet  in  so  strange  a  tone  that 
her  husband  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

There  was  no  expression  on  her  face  but 
one  of  sublime  indifference. 

"L  must  call,"  said  Lord  Elesmere.  "I 
hear  wonders  of  the  man;  of  the  good  he 
is  doing  in  the  neighborhood;  of  his  char- 
ity; his  benevolence;  of  his  upright,  honor- 
able character.  Why  should  I  alone  stand 
aloof  and  refuse  to  extend  a  kindly  hand 
to  him?  It  will  look  so  strange,  so  marked, 
and  I  have  no  reason  for  it,  you  know, 
Adelaide." 

"Only  that  I  dislike  him,"  she  said,  her 
face  flushing  hotly  as  she  spoke. 

"You  fancy  so,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 
"How  can  you  possibly  dislike  a  man  you 
have   never  seen?"  ; 

"True,"    she    said.      "I    have   never    seen 
him;   perhaps  I  might  like  him  very  much  '. 
if  I  did.    Yet  I  have  always  had  the  same 
feeling  over  him." 

•What  feeling  is  it?"  asked  her  husband, 
smiling,  as  he  always  did.  at  her  eagerness.  , 

She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  went 
over  to  him.  Caresses  were  not  usual  with 
her,  but  she  clasped  her  arms  round  his 
neck,   and   laid  her  beautiful   face  on  his. 

"Philip,"  she  said,  "I  read  a  story  once, 
and  it  has  haunted  me  ever  since.  Shall  I 
tell  it  to  you?" 

"If  you  will,  sweet,"  he  whispered.  When  ! 
she  was  In  one  of  those  gentle  moods    he 
could  refuse  her  nothing.  I 

"It    was    only    a    little    story,"    she    con-  j 
tinued,    "but  every  word  seems  written  on  • 
my    brain     A    gentleman    who    lived    In    a 
certam  part  of  a  village,  and  who  had  to 


pass  through  a  small,  dark  wood  twice 
every  day,  inviriably,  when  he  came  to  a 
certain  part- a  large  elder-tree,  with 
spreading  branches— used  to  shudder,  to 
turn  cold  and  faint,  sick  with  dread.  He 
thought  it  only  nervousness,  and  bore  it  in 
silence  for  a  time." 

"It  was  nothing  else,"  interrupted  Lord 
Elesmere. 

"Listen,"  said  his  wife.  "He  bore  it  in 
silence  for  some  time,  until  he  began  to 
see  the  same  place  in  his  dreams.  He  fan- 
cied himself  always  lying  dead  under  the 
elder-tree.  He  told  his  wife  at  last,  and 
she  begged  of  him  never  to  pass  by  the 
spot  again,  but  to  choose  a  different  route 
for  his  business.  He  laughed  at  the  notion. 
But  listen,  Philip,  they  found  him  one  day 
shot  through  the  heart,  underneath  the  el- 
der-tree.   What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

She  looked  so  pale,  so  scared,  so  unlike 
herself,  he  was  full  of  wonder. 

"It  was  a  coincidence,  mv  darling,"  he 
said.  "Perhaps— who  knows?— a  warning,  a 
presentiment  of  coming  sorrow." 

"That  was  it!"  she  cried,  eagerly.  "And, 
Philip,  listen,  love— what  the  elder-tree 
was  to  that  man,  Hugh  Inglis,  as  you  call 
him.  Is  to  me.  I  know  nothing  of  him— I 
have  never  even  seen  him;  yet,  when  I  hear 
his  name.  I  feel  a  cold  shudder  of  dread— 
a  faint,  strange  horror  of  something  to 
come,  I  know  not  what— something  of  evil 
connected   with   him." 

"My  darling  wife,"  he  cried,  clasping  her 
in  his  arms,  "you  are  nervous.  Such  a  sen- 
sation as  that  could  only  spring  from  ill- 
health.  I  am  so  glad  you  have  tola  me. 
I  must  call,  myself,  as  an  act  of  courtesy, 
but  I  will  not  invite  the  man  here.  I  will 
not  form  any  kind  of  acquaintance  with 
him  beyoud  this  one  bare  act  of  civility. 
You  need  never  see  him.  or  hear  his  nanie 
again,   without  you  like." 

And  when,  with  loving  words  on  her  lips. 
Lady  Adelaide  quitted  the  room,  her  hus- 
band smiled  to  himself,  thinking  how  ner- 
vous even  the  brightest  of  women  were. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  August  when  Lord 
Elesmere  resolved  to  ride  over  to  Atherton 
Hall.  He  had  not  intended  to  call  upon 
Hugh  Inglis,  or  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
owing  to  the  nervous,  ridiculous  dislike  his 
beautiful  young  wife  had  taken  tchim,  but 
circumstances  had  arisen  which  made  such 
a  visit  imperative. 

Short  as  his  residence  in  the  country  had 
been,  Hugh  Inglis  had  already  become  a 
power  there,  and  Lord  Elesmere  took  great 
interest  in  the  county.  Several  little  un- 
pleasant contretemps  had  already  arisen, 
caused  by  his  not  knowing  the  new  squire 
of  Atherton.  There  had  been  some  impor- 
tant business  meetings;  some  new  compli- 
cations had  arisen  over  the  game  laws.  The 
magnates  of  the  county  were  all  anxious 
to  help  each  other,  and  Lord  Elesmere 
saw  that  unless  he  wished  to  draw  public 
attention  to  himself,  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  to  know  Hugh  Inglis. 

He  loved  his  wife  too  much  not  to  feel 
wretched  at  doing  anything  she  could  not 
approve;  yet  he  said  to  himself  that  he 
must  not  allow  what  was  simply  a  whim, 
a  nervous  fancy,  an  idle  caprice,  to  inter- 
fere with  a  duty. 

There  waj  no  need  for  Lady  Elesmere 
ever  to  meet  him  or  see  him,  and  in  time 
this  unfounded,  capricious  dislike  might  die 
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away,  so  that  he  resolved  no  longer  to 
neglect  what  he  ought  to  have  done  be- 
fore. It  was  not  fair  to  Hugh  Inglis;  peo- 
ple seeing  that  Lord  Elesmere  avoided  him, 
would  naturally  think  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  it,   and  no  such  reason  existed. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  nervous  nonsense— 
a  fantastical,  capricious  fear  that  his  wife 
thought  fit  to  invent;  yet,  for  all  that,  as 
he  rode  through  the  woods,  her  story 
haunted  him.  In  some  places  the  leaves 
had  begun  to  fall:  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  them;  scarlet  and  golden-hued  flowers 
bloomed  in  the  green  grass;  the  sky  was 
blue;  the  air  warm  and  sunlighted,  odor- 
ous with  the  breath  of  flowers  and  trees. 
Far  off  in  the  meadows  the  golden  grain 
stood  in  large  sheaves;  yet  though  the 
world  was  so  smiling  and  fair,  Lord  Eles- 
mere did  not  feel  quite  comfortable. 

He  had  never  seen  his  wife  with  that 
hushed,  white  look  upon  her  face  before. 
She  had  never  spoken  to  him  m.  the  same 
low  voice.  What  a  foolish,  romantic  story 
it  was,  a  man  growing  nervous  over  one 
peculiar  spot,  then  being  found  dead  there. 

Only  a  coincidence;  hundreds  of  a  similar 
kind  happened  every  day.  What  need  to 
single  that  one  out? 

"What  that  elder-tree  was  to  the  man, 
the  name  of  Hugh  Inglis  is  to  me." 

Those  words  of  his  wife's  rang  in  his 
ears,  above  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the 
sweet  whispers  of  the  summer  wind.  What 
harm  could  Hugh  Inglis  ever  cause  to  his 
bright,  beautiful  Adelaide?  He  felt  a  pass- 
ing shade  of  pity  that,  with  her  strength, 
her  health,  and  her  youth,  nervous  fancies 
should   be  so   strangely   blended. 

"Shs  is  the  last  woman  in  the  world  I 
should  have  fancied  to  be  imaginative,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "How  true  it  is  that 
people  may  live  together  for  years,  yet  not 
know  each  other." 

It  was  long  since  Lord  Elesmere  had  been 
to  Atherton;  he  could  not  help  noticing  the 
improvements  in  the  park  and  the  gardens. 
There  had  been  no  small  expenditure  of  ar- 
tistic taste,  and  he  decided  that  the  new 
proprietor  must  be  one  who  took  great  in- 
terest in  his  own  estate.  How  little  he 
dreamed  that  Hugh  Inglis  had  rarely 
troubled  himself  to  walk  through  his  own 
grounds.  ^. ,  .„     , 

In  his  own  mind  Lord  Elesmere  did  feel 
some  little  curiosity  to  see  the  man  to 
whom  so  vast  a  fortune  had  fallen.  He  did 
wonder  what  he  was  like;  if  ho  were  hand- 
some or  plain,  tall  or  short,  plebeian,  coarse, 
or  otherwise,  and  now  his  curiosity  was  to 
be  gratified. 

The  interior  of  Atherton  Hall  was  as  per- 
fect as  the  exterior;  Lord  Elesmere  gazed 
around  him  in  admiration.  He  was  ushered 
into  the  library,  where,  the  footman  said, 
his   master   would   be   immediately. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  Hugh  Inglis  en- 
tered, and  greeted  his  visitor  with  cour- 
teous words.  He  had  wondered  much  why 
Lord  p:iesmcre  had  avoided  him  and  never 
called  upon  him.  He,  too.  had  felt  some 
little  curiosity  to  see  this  important  and 
wealthy  neighbor,  who  alone  seemed  to 
stand  aloof  from  him. 

So  for  one  half  minute  the  two  men  so 
strangely  brought  together  stood  looking 
fixedly  at  each  other— and  that  one  long 
look  In  some  unaccountable  way  seemed  to 
bring  their  hearts  together.  What  Philip 
I^nrd   Elesmere  saw   was  this: 

A  tall,  dark  man.  erect  and  stately  in 
figure,    looking    at    him;    one    felt    sure   at 


some  time  or  other  he  had  been  in  the 
army.  There  was  no  mistaking*  the  mili- 
tary air,  stately,  with  a  certain  easy  dig- 
nity that  sat  well  upon  him.  The  tall,  well- 
built  figure  was  of  magnificent  proportions 
—the  bonnie  shoulders  and  broad,  open 
chest,  the  stately  neck,  and  the  kingly 
head,  so  proudly  carried— all  excited  warm 
admiration  in   Lord  Elesmere's  mind. 

The  face  matched  well  with  the  figure — 
it  was  grand  in  its  simple  beauty;  dark, 
with  dark,  keen  eyes,  shadowed  now  by  the 
sorrow  of  years;  straight,  dark  brows;  firm, 
well-closed  lips,  shaded  by  a  dark  mus- 
tache; a  broad  forehead,  from  which  the 
hair  was  thrown  back  in  careless  waves; 
a  handsome  face,  full  of  intelligence,  power 
and  passion— yet,  I.,ord  Elesmere  felt,  as 
he  looked,  the  face  of  a  man  who  had  suf- 
fered that  which  was  more  bitter  than 
death. 

He  was  astonished,  too,  at  the  quiet,  easy 
grace  and  courtesy  of  Hugh's  manner. 
There  was  nothing  servile,  nothing  patron- 
izing— no  elation,  no  attempt  at  resenting 
Lord  Elesmere's  long  avoidance.  He  re- 
ceived him  as  one  gentleman  should  re- 
aeive  another.  Before  ten  minutes  had 
passed  the  master  of  Creighton  found  him- 
self listening  with  delight  to  his  neighbor. 
There  was  a  straightforward  honesty,  a 
simple  truth  and  dignity  about  Hugh  inglis 
that  were  irresistible.  No  one  could  help 
liking  him — no  one  could  fail  to  admire 
him. 

And  Lord  Elesmere  saw  in  him  then, 
what  others  had  so  constantly  noticed— a 
looking  for  something  that  never  came. 
A  sudden  noise,  a  tap  at  the  door,  the 
sound  of  footsteps,  caused  him  to  turn 
with  a  look  of  expectation  that  died  away 
as  quickly  as  It  came.  A  look  which  gave 
Lord  Elesmere  the  impression  that  he  was 
in  constant  hope  of  seeing  or  hearing  some- 
thing  which  never  came. 

At  times,  too,  while  they  were  talking, 
an  abstracted,  dreamy  expression  would 
come  over  the  handsome,  melancholy  face, 
as  though  his  thoughts  had  unconsciously 
wandered,  and  Lord  Elesmere,  who  was, 
with  one  exception,  a  keen  judge  of  human 
nature,  said  to  himself  that,  for  once, 
rumor  was  right — "Hugh  Inglis  was  a  man 
of  mystery." 

"It  is  some  years  since  I  was  at  Ather- 
ton," said  Lord  Elesmere.  "I  see  that  you 
liave  made  many  improvements." 

'iWould  you  like  to  go  over  the  place?  ' 
asked  Hugh,  courteously.  "I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  show  you  all  the  alterations." 

Lord  Elesmere  gladly  consented.  He  had 
heard  much  of  the  magnificence  of  Ather- 
ton, and  was  well  disposed  to  see  if  all  he 
had  heard  was  true. 

Accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  luxury  and 
magnificence  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
homes  in  Englanu,  Lord  Elesmere  gazed 
around  him  in  wonder.  Everything  that 
taste  could  .suggest  and  money  could  pur- 
chase   was   there. 

"Did  you  superintend  all  this  yourself, 
Mr.  Inglis?"   he  asked. 

Ah,  me!— the  utter  weariness  of  the  face 
turned  to  him— the  absence  of  all  inter*>st! 

"No,"  was  the  simple  reply;  "everything' 
was   purchased   and   arranged   for  me." 

They  went  together  over  the  magnificent 
galleries,  through  the  gorgeous  suites  of 
rooms,  where  tlie  feet  of  Hugh  Inglis  sel- 
dom if  ever  trod— through  the  long  cor- 
ridors, ornamented  with  statues  of  priceless 
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value;  then  he  turned  to  Lord  Elesmere 
witn  a  smile: 

"Vou  will  be  amused.  Lord  Elesmere,  at 
my  taste,"  he  said.  "I  seldom  go  near 
these  rooms;  they  are  too  large  and  too 
empty  of  all  human  kind  for  me.  1  have  a 
little  place  of  my  own.  Will  you  enter,  and 
take  a   cigar?" 

The  room  where  so  much  of  that  blighted, 
sorrowful  life  was  spent  was  not  large; 
it  was  square,  lofty,  well-lighted  and 
bright.  There  was  no  grand  furniture;  one 
or  two  gems  of  pictures,  plenty  of  books, 
easy  chaus,  a  large  writing-table,  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  meerschaums  and  cigar 
boxes.  Over  a  fine  manllla  the  two  gentle- 
men became  almost  confidential. 

"You  certainly  have  made  Atherton  a 
magnificent  place,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 
"You  need  only  one  thing  to  make  it  com- 
plete." 

"What  is  that?"  said  Hugh,  with  sudden 
interest. 

"A  wife,"  said  Lord  Elesmere;  "without 
which  no  home  can  be  bright.  You  may 
well  call  your  rooms  lonely,  where  no  wo- 
man's face  shines.  I  would  rather  share 
a  cottage  with  my  wife  than  live  in  a  pal- 
ace without  her.     You  should  marry." 

But  the  handsome  face  grew  strangely 
pale. 

"No  wife  shall  ever  brighten  my  home," 
said  the  deep,  rich  voice  quietly.  "I  shall 
live  and  die  alone." 

Lord  Elesmere's  kindly  heart  was  touched 
beyond  all  words. 

"You  are  too  young  for  such  words,"  he 
replied;  "they  belong  rather  to  the  ex- 
perience of  age.  I  never  knew  what  hap- 
piness meant   until   I   was   married." 

Hugh  Inglis  had  risen  impatiently. 

"You  are  different  I"  he  cried.  "Every 
line  is  different  to  me.  I  stand  in  the  world 
alone,  I  believe.  Permit  me  to  inquire  if 
Lady  Elesmere  is  well?  The  world  speaks 
loudly   in  her   praise." 

J.,ord  Elesmere  would  have  given  much  at 
that  moment  to  have  recalled  the  promise 
h'.-  had  made  to  his  wife.  With  i^ll  the 
warmth  of  a  generous  heart  he  longed  to 
unite  this  lonely  man  to  his  own  home; 
he  longed  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  to  say 
to   him: 

"1  like  you;  let  us  be  friends  for  life." 
But  he  could  not,  because  of  the  promise 
he  had  given.  Hugh  Inglis  wondered 
greatly  at  the  look  of  guilty  confusion  and 
embairassment  that  came  over  him.  He 
wondered,  too,  that  Lord  Elesmere,  who 
had  seemed  so  deeply  interested  in  him, 
who  had  spoken  more  kindly  to  him  than 
any  one  else  in  England,  should  leave  him 
without  an  invitation  to  visit  Creighton; 
without  one  word  of  any  introduction  to 
his  wife.     He  could  not  understand  it. 

"If  tliis  business  should  not  be  settled 
at  the  next  meeting,"  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
in  taking  leave,  "I  will  ride  over  to  Ather- 
ton  ag;ain." 

"Which  means,"  said  Jiugh  to  himself, 
"that  1  am  not  to  visit  Creighton.  They 
say  my  lady  is  as  proud  us  she  is  beauti- 
ful; perhaps  1  am  not  grand  enough  for 
her— who  knows?  I  am  sorry,  for  1  like 
him  better  than  any  one  I  have  seen  yet." 

And  Philip  Lord  Elesmere,  as  he  rode 
home,  thought  of  many  things.  He  owned 
to  himself  that  he  had  never  mot  a  man 
whom  he  liked  so  much  as  this  Hugh  Inglis. 
He  was  charmed  by  his  simplicity  and  his 
truth;  he  was  sorry  for  him,  too,  feeling 
sure  that  some  unhappy  secret  had  nfade 


miserable  a  life  tha^  Foitune  had  done 
her  best  to  bless. 

"The  love  of  a  woman  has  blessed  my 
life,"  he  thought;  "and  perhaps  the  love  of 
a  woman  has  cursed  his.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  as  wretched  as  I  am  happy." 

He  found  himself  in  a  false  position,  too, 
and  felt  annoyed  at  the  promise  he  had 
given  his  wife.  He  had  called  upon  Hugh 
Inglis,  liked  him,  and  yet  could  not  ask 
him    to   Creighton. 

"It  is  what  Adelaide  would  call  caprice 
de  femme,"  he  said;  "but  it  is  very  un- 
pleasant. I  cannot  help  liking  Hugh  In- 
glis." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Lord  Elesmere  reached  home  in  time  to 
dress.  The  ride  from  Atherton  had  tired 
him,  for  the  estates  were  quite  eighteen 
miles  apart,  and  he  had  ridden  fast.  He 
thought  it  strange  that  Lady  Elesmere  did 
not,  as  usual  with  her,  hasten  to  greet 
him.  He  would  have  thought  it  stranger 
still  had  he  seen  my  lady  as  she  sat,  dressed 
for  dinner,  in  her  own  room,  a  quiet, 
hushed  look  on  her  face,  her  attitude  one 
of  deepest  dejection.  No  one  had  ever  seen 
that  radi.ant  face  shadowed  before;  what 
was  on  it  now — fear?  Yes;  with  suspense, 
anxiety,   and  a   faint   shade   of   despair^ 

The  brilliant  blue  eyes  had  for  once  lost 
their  light,  the  ruby  lips  their  smiles;  the 
white,  jeweled  fingers  were  tightly  crossed; 
the   stately   figure    immovable. 

Those  who  waited  upon  Lady  Elesmere 
that  day  found  a  strange  restlessness  about 
her.  She  had  wandered  from  room  to  room; 
she  had  not  eaten,  but  she  had  drank  a 
large  glass  of  champagne,  after  which  she 
had  wardered  about  the  grounds,  and  those 
who  saw  her  observed  a  peculiar  expression 
on  her  face. 

She  had  never  opened  a  book,  or  occupied 
herself  in  any  manner  during  the  whole 
day.  Listless  and  uneasy,  she  was  peri?et- 
iially  looking  at  her  watch.  Twice  she  had 
inquired  if  Lord  Elesmere  had  ever  been 
out  for  the  whole  day  before,  and  once  she 
wandered  into  the  library  and  studied  most 
attentively  the  map  of  the  country. 

After  that  she  seemed  better;  yet  she 
was  in  her  dressing-room  before  the  bell 
rang.  Her  maid  was  wearied  with  the  con- 
stant  inquiry: 

"Has   Lord    Elesmere   returned   yet?" 

And  at  last  the  sound  of  his  horse's  gal- 
lop in   the   courtyard    was  heard. 

'My  loi"d  has  returned,"  said  the  maid, 
who  had  divined  the  anxiety  of  her  mis- 
tress. "He  is  just  in  time,  my  lady;0it 
is  one  minute   to  seven." 

Lady  Elesmere  rose,  and  a  deep,  burning 
flush  crimsoned  her  face.  She  went  to  the 
door,  then  seemed  to  think  better  of^her 
intention. 

"I  will  wait,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  will 
not  seek  him — I  will  wait.  Surely  I  am 
strong  enough  for  that.  I  shall  know  by 
the  first  glance  at  his  face  if  all  be  well. 
I  defy  Nemesis." 

And  the  defiant  words  seemed  to  restore 
both  strength  and  courage.  She  sat  down 
again  until  the  dinner-bell  rang,  then  went 
down  into  the  drawing-room.  Lord  Elesmere 
was  there.  She  knew  best  what  she  ex- 
pected, and  how  much  that  first  look  on 
his  face  cost  her.  All  was  well;  the  dark 
eyes  smiled,  the  whole  face  beamed  with 
happiness   as   she   entered  the   room. 

"Adelaide,     my    darling!"     he    cried,    ad- 
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vancing  to  meet  her,  "did  you  wonder  what 
had  become  of  me?  I  had  no  idea,  when 
I  left  you  this  morning,  that  I  should  be 
so  long  away." 

How  unutterable  was  the  relief  no  one 
but  herself  knew;  the  brilhant  color  rose 
again,  the  blue  eyes  shone  brightly,  and 
the  ruby  lips  smiled. 

"I  am  very  much  inclined  to  be  very 
cross,"  she  said,  holding  out  both  her  hands 
in   greeting. 

"I  will  have  my  lecture  after  dinner, 
then,"  was  his  reply.  "My  long  ride  has 
made  me  very  hungry.  We  dine  alone  to- 
day,   I   suppose?" 

And  they  walked  to  the  dining-room  to- 
gether. He  could  not  help  observing  how 
high  her  spirits  were,  how  gayly  she  talked 
and  laughed.  In  this  mood  she  was  irre- 
sistible. When  Adelaide  Lady  Elesmere 
chose  to  be  witty  she  never  failed.  Her 
husband    was    enchanted  with    her. 

"What  do  you  say  to  having  dessert  car- 
ried out  into  the  rose-garden,  Adelaide?" 
he  asked.  "This  room  is  very  warm;  out 
of  doors  it  is  delicious.  As  we  are  quite 
alone  it   would  be  very  pleasant." 

No  sooner  was  it  said  than  done;  in  a  few 
minutes  a  pretty  little  stand  was  placed  in 
the  picturesque  summer-house  that  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  rose-garden.  The  world 
seemed  flushed  with  beauty,  the  sky  was 
blue  and  fair,  the  western  wind  full  of 
fragrance,  the  sunbeams  lingered  in  the 
-golden  west,  butterflies  with  bright  wings 
hovered  round  lily  and  rose,  a  thousand 
odorous  flowers  gave  their  sweet  sighs  to 
the  summer  night.  The  little  arbor  was 
covered  with  trailing  woodbines  and  crim- 
son roses. 

It  presented  a  tempting  picture;  there 
was  wine  of  ruby  red,  purple  grapes, 
peaches  kissed  by  the  sun,  "fruit  from 
sunny  Italy,    and   wine  from  Spain." 

"We  shall  enjoy  an  hour  or  two  here," 
said  Lord  Elesmere;  "a  warm  dining-room 
is  an  abomination  on  a  summer's  evening. 
Shall  I  read  to  you,   Adelaide?" 

The  most  luxurious  of  chairs  had  been 
placed  there  for  my  lady,  and  very  fair  sne 
looked  as  she  reclined  in  it,  the  background 
of  woodbines  enhancing  her  beauty. 

"No."  she  replied.  "I  have  been  alone 
all  day;  talk  to  me,  Philip;  tell  me  what 
you   have  seen  and  done." 

He  looked  delighted. 

"Would  it  interest  you,  Adelaide?"  he 
asked.  "You  forget  I  have  been  to  Ather- 
ton,  and  have  seen  no  one  but  Mr.  Inglis. 
1  did  not  mention  my  day's  adventure  to 
you,   knowing  you   dislike  even  the  name." 

"It  will  amuse  me,  perhaps,"  she  said, 
languidly.  "You  have  the  gift  of  describ- 
ing well,  Philip;  you  have  the  gift  of  pic- 
turesque language — tell  me  all  you  have 
seen    and    heard." 

AVhich  compliment  so  delighted  Lord 
Elesmere  that  he  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
beautiful    face. 

"Am  1  right,"  she  asked,  with  a  scornful 
smile,  "in  imagining  that  there  is  a  stout, 
red-haired    Mrs.    Inglis?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  gently;  "you  are  quite 
wrong.  If  I  speak  of  Hugh  Inglis  I  must 
speak  seriously,  for,  Adelaide,  1  like  him 
better  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met." 

She  laughed  a  quiet,  scornful  laugh  that 
sent  a  deeji  (lush   to  Lord  Klesmere's  face. 

"I  am  quite  serious,  darling,  '  he  contm- 
ued.  "I  have  never  been  so  agreeably  sur- 
prised, never  so  pleased." 

"What  is  he  like,  this  paragon  of  yours?  " 


she  asked,  and  her  whole  attention  after 
this  qestion  seemed  to  be  held  in  the  wood- 
bines she  held  in  her  hands. 

"He  is  a  magnificent  man,"  said  Lord 
Elesmere;  "tall,  stately  and  handsome, 
with  the  head  and  face  of  a  king.  He  looks 
as  much  like  a  private  soldier  as  I  look 
like  a  grand  vizier.  He  is  one  of  Nature's 
noblemen.     I  know  none  greater." 

Despite  her  self-command  the  color  rose 
in  her  face,  and  the  light  flashed  in  her 
eyes. 

"Is  he  so  handsome  as  that?"  she  said, 
gently. 

"My    words    could    never    describe    him,' 
continued    Lord    Elesmere.      "I    have    never 
been   so   completely   astonished   in    my    life. 
You  could  not  understand  his  face  without 
seeing  it.  One  peculiarity  I  noticed  in  him" 

"What  was  that?"  she  asked,  laying  the 
woodbines  on  her  dress,  as  though  con- 
trasting  the   colors. 

"He  has  such  a  strange  way  of  seeming 
every  moment  to  expect  something.  If 
there  is  a  sound  at  the  door  he  turns  has- 
tily, as  though  expecting  some  one  to  enter. 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  weii-d,  ghost-like 
effect   it   has." 

There  was  silence  for  several  minutes. 
My  lady  had  turned  away  to  gather  an- 
other spray  of  woodbines.  She  was  so 
long  over  it  that  Lord  Elesmere  rose  to 
nelp  her.  The  spray  was  broken  easily 
enough  by  him. 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  magnificently 
he  has  furnished  Atherton,"  continued 
Lord  Elesmere.  "I  never  saw  a  place  so 
much  improved.  It  is  like  a  fairy  palace. 
There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  it  com- 
plete, yet  with  all  that— with  all  his  wealth, 
his  handsome  face,  his  grand,  simple  char- 
acter— I  have  seen  no  man  so  perfectly 
desolate  and  wretched  as  Hugh  Inglis." 

"Is  he  not  married?''  she  asked,  slowly. 

"No.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  hopelessly  he 
spoke.  I  told  him  he  was  sure  to  be  lonely 
without  a  wife.  Rely  upon  it,  he  has  had 
some  great  trouble,  and  it  has  been  caused 
by  a  woman." 

"Has  he  been  what  people  call  disap- 
pointed in  love?"   she  asked,  lightly. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  should  hardly  imag- 
ine him  a  man  to  love  in  vain;  but  his  mel- 
ancholy almost  made  me  forget  my  prom- 
ise to  you,  Adelaide.  I  should  have  liked 
to  have  asked  him  over  here,  and  have  done 
my  best  to  cheer  him.  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  him.  He  has  the  grand  sim- 
plicity and  nobility  of  character  that  be- 
longed   to   the   Greeks   of   old." 

"I  never  liked  Greeks,  either  ancient  or 
modern,"  she  replied,  "and  I  shall  not  free 
you  from  your  promise,  Philip.  I  have  no 
taste  fo!-  melancholy  heroes.  Go  to  see  Mr. 
Inglis  when  you  like,  but  do  not  inflict  him 
on  me." 

Lord  Elesmere  did  not  look  quite  pleased. 
Her  scornful  words  seemed  out  of  tune 
with  the  sweet  summer  night,  but  she 
knew  well  how  to  charm  him.  She  bent 
her  beaviliful  head  until  it  touched  his 
shoulder.  She  laid  her  white,  jeweled  hand 
on    his   honnic   head. 

"Never  mind  Mugh  Inglis,  Philip,"  she 
whispered:  "let  us  forget  him.  Say  to  me 
over  again  that  pretty  little  poem  you 
read  yesterday.  This  is  the  very  hour  for 
poetry." 

And  with  those  blue  eyes  shining  love 
upon  him,  Lord  Elesmere  may  he  pnrdonod 
that  he  mentioned  his  friend   no  more. 

No  one  knew  how  the  rumor  first  arose 
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that  Lady  Elesmere  did  not  like  Mr.  Inglis. 
People  smiled  at  rtrst;  afterward  they  be- 
lieved it.  It  was  remarked  that  she  had 
declined  being  present  at  one  or  two  balls 
it  was  known  he  would  attend.  Once,  when 
young  Lady  Carlisle — who  was  anxious  to 
be  on  intimate  terms  with  Lady  Elesmere— 
mentioned  his  name,  Lady  Elesmere  raised 
her   hands  with  a  gesture  of   horror. 

"That  W'Orthy  gentleman  is  my  especial 
aversion.  Lady  Carlisle!"  she  cried.  "Pray 
let  us  speak  of  something  else." 

But  Lady  Carlisle,  curious  on  the  sub- 
ject,  asked: 

"Why?" 

'Because  he  was  the  means  of  giving 
me  a  great  disappointment,"  she  replied, 
laughingly.  "I  wanted  nice  people  at  Ath- 
erton— people  I  could  associate  with.  I 
think  it  was  great  impertinence  of  this 
man  to  thrust  himself  in  the  midst  of  us." 

She  was  half  laughing,  half  serious  in 
her  manner.  Lady  Carlisle  understood  the 
matter  in  a  moment.  Lady  Elesmere  evi- 
dently considered  Hugh  Inglis  too  far  her 
inferior  to  allow  of  any  intercourse  be- 
tween them.  "If  he  is  not  good  enough  for 
Creighton,"  she  said  to  herself,  "he  is  not 
good  enough  for  me;"  and  Lady  Carlisle 
resolved  upon  showing  all  possible  cool- 
ness to  the  Squire  of  Atherton  Hall. 

People  smiled  at  my  lady's  pride.  A 
beautiful  woman  may  do  as  she  will— little 
fault  is  ever  found.  So  far  from  blaming 
her,  from  thinking  her  capricious  or  preju- 
diced, the  elite  of  the  neighborhood  agreed 
with  her;  and  gradually  Hugh  Inglis  found 
himself  coldly  looked  upon  by  some  of  the 
gi-andees  of  the  county. 

In  time  it  became  an  understood  thing 
that  Lady  Elesmere.  despite  her  gayety  and 
oasy  cheerful  manner,  was  proud  and  fas- 
tidious to  a  fault;  that  she  absolutely  re- 
fused to  know  any  one  who  did  not  belong 
by  birth  to  the  circle  in  which  she  herself 
moved.  It  became  a  well-known  fact  that 
Lady  Elesmere  of  Creighton  and  Hugh 
Inglis.  Esq.,  of  Atherton,  must  not  be  in- 
vited to  the  same  houses,  at  least,  at  the 
^ame  time. 

Poor  Hugh  was  sublimely  unconscious. 
\Vhen  Lady  Carlisle  turned  her  face  away, 
after  the  coldest  of  bows,  he  smiled,  and 
thought  to  himself  It  was  not  for  the  first 
time  that  he  was  shown  what  Lady  Eles- 
mere called  la  caprice  des  femmes. 

"I  am  too  rough  for  the  fine  ladies,  it 
would  appear,'  he  said  to  himself.  "It  Is 
just  as  well— they  are  too  smooth  for  me— 
so  we  are  better  apart." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Queen  of  the  Lilies!  The  title  was  given 
to  her  by  her  companions  and  school-fel- 
lows while  she  was  yet  a  child.  It  seemed 
the  most  appropriate  name  they  could  find 
for  her;  she  was  so  fair,  so  pure,  so  gen- 
tle, so  unlike  ordinary  girls.  The  very 
beauty  of  her  face  was  such  as  the  angels 
wear;  the  light  in  her  eyes  was  the  light  of 
tne  stars— bright,  calm,  cool  and  clear.  She 
had  the  meekness,  the  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity (if  a  white-winged  dove,  and  though 
that  m?iy  read  like  poutry.  it  is  simply  true. 
To  look  at  her  was  to  think  of  heaven— of 
an  that  was  good  ^^.nd  sweet,  kind  and  true. 
To  talk  to  her  was  like  drinking,  on  a  hot 
summer' ji  day  from  a  fountain  of  •ocl.  fra- 
grant water  To  think  of  her  was  to  have 
one's  mind  raised  far  above  earth. 

Yet  in  no  one  respect  was  she  singular. 


Her  character  was  one  of  complete  and 
most  perfect  harmony — of  most  perfect 
beauty.  Her  words  were  like  a  strtam  of 
sweet  harmony;  her  thoughts,  seldom  of 
earth,  always  pure  and  noble,  graceful  and 
tender  as  she  was  herself. 

The  Queen  of  the  Lilies,  the  darling  and 
sunbeam  of  the  house,  the  only  daughter 
of  Lord  Ferneley,  of  'Thornton  Park;  and 
Thornton  was  but  twelve  miles  from 
Atherton   HalL 

Hugh  Inglis  liad  resided  there  for  three 
years,  yet  had  never  during  that  time  seen 
Cecile.  Lord  Ferneley  was  kind  to  him, 
and  spoke  sometimes  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  with  her  aunt  in  Italy;  but  Hugh  In- 
glis  paid   little   heed   to  his   words. 

Lady  Ferneley  died,  leaving  her  little 
daughter  still  a  child  in  arms,  and  Lord 
Ferneley  never  married  again.  His  son 
Edgar  was  sent  to  college,  then,  by  his  own 
desire,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Life 
Guards.  He  resided  in  London,  and  little 
was  seen  of  him  at  Thornton  Park;  but 
Cecile  was,  in  few  words,  all  the  world  to 
her  father.  He  worshiped  her;  he  never 
allowed  her  to  leave  his  presence,  either 
for  school  or  anything  else;  she  had  gov- 
ernesses and  masters  at  home.  Her  father, 
himself  one  of  the  finest  scholars  in  Eng- 
land, superintended  her  education,  and  the 
result  was  that  at  sixteen  she  was  wise 
and  learned,  with  all  the  simplicity,  the 
earnestness,  and  innocence  of  a  child.  In 
her  sixteenth  year,  her  aunt.  Lady  Sartoris. 
who  was  going  to  Italy,  implored  permission 
to  take  Cecile  with  her,  a  favor  that  Lord 
Ferneley  granted  after  much  hesitation. 

She  was  in  her  seventeenth  year  when 
Lady  Sartoris  returned  to  England,  and 
her  father  thought  it  high  time  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  world. 

Lord  Ferneley  had  thought  much  of  this 
introduction;  he  had  purposely  delayed  It 
as  long  as  he  dared.  He  saw  how  unlike 
his  daughter  was  to  most  girls  of  her  age, 
and  he  trembled  for  his  own  incapacity. 
How  was  he  to  understand  what  was  right 
and  best  for  a  delicate,  spirituelle  girl  like 
Cecile? 

"If  I  could  have  kept  her  here  always,  " 
he  said  to  himself,  "I  could  have  managed. 
I  dread  taking  her  to  London.  She  will  be  so 
much  admired;  she  is  so  sweet  and  simple, 
some  one  or  other  Is  sure  to  fall  in  love 
with  her.  What  shall  I  do?  I  know  ■  no 
more  of  young  girls  and  love  than  I  do  of 
Chinese." 

Still  Lord  Ferneley  knew  it  must  be  done. 
He  resolved  to  give  a  grand  ball,  and  intro- 
duce his  daughter  to  the  neighborhood— ac- 
custom her  to  society  and  its  ways,  before 
launching  her  on  the  sea  of  London  life. 

Cecile  had  already  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lady  Carlisle  and  Lady  Elesmere.  They 
were  both  absent  when  this,  her  first  ball, 
was  given.  The  Carlisles  were  in  Scotland, 
and  Lady  Elesmere  had  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  go  to  Hulstone — anywhere  rather 
than  Creighton.  She  professed  to  havt^ 
taken  a  violent  dislike  to  Creighton  and  its 
neighborhood. 

"I  am  never  well  there,  Philip."  she  said; 
"the  air  does  not  suit  me!  Do  you  not  no- 
tice how  I  begin  to  droop  as  soon  as  we 
go  there?" 

He  could  not  deny  that  fact.  His  wife 
certainly  never  was^  her  own  blooming,  ra- 
diant self  at  Creighton.  Knowing  that,  he 
acquiesced  cheerfully  In  her  wish  to  go 
elsewhere;    the   result   being   that    for  two 
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years  the  Hall  was  abandoned,  except  for 
the  servants,  who  kept  it  in  order. 

During  those  two  years  Hugh  Inglis 
never  left  Atherton,  but  for  an  occasional 
journey  to  London.  At  times  the  hungry, 
fevered  longing  would  be  oo  strong  upon 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  rush  off  and  be- 
gin over  again  the  fruitless  search  that  left 
him  each  time  in  deeper  despair.  He  had 
grown  quite  popular,  and  was  well  loved 
in  the  neighborhood.  By  this  time.  Lady 
Elesmere's  prejudice  against  him  was  for- 
gotten, save  by  himself  and  two  or  three 
others. 

Hugh  Inglis  was  one  of  the  first  on  tbe 
list  for  Lord  Ferneley's  ball.  When  the  in- 
vitation first  reached  him,  he  threw  it 
carelessly  aside,  resolving  to  decline  it; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  met 
Lord  Ferneley,  who  seemed  so  genuinely 
disappointed  at  the  thought  of  his  not 
coming,  that  Hugh  good-naturedly  altered 
his  mind,  and  promised  to  go. 

How  little  he  dreamed  of  all  that  was  to 
follow— that  this  ball  he  had  almost 
laughed  at  was  to  be  the  turning  point  of 
his  life;  that  awaiting  him,  between  the 
dark  clouds  of  misery  that  had  overshad- 
owed him,  was  a  radiant  happiness,  a  ra- 
diant light. 

He  was  somewhat  anxious,  for  although 
he  had  been  to  soirees  and  dinner-parties, 
it-  was  the  first  ball,  and  he  felt  as  nervous 
as  a  young  girl. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself,  "that  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  talk  nonsense 
to  young  ladies.  I  shall  tire  soon  enough 
of  that." 

It  was  a  glorious  evening,  toward  the. end 
of  September  when  Hugh  Inglis  started  for 
Thornton  Park.  The  moon  shone  brightly 
in  a  clear  sky;  the  golden  stars  gleamed 
with  their  pale,  pure  light:  the  wind 
stirred  the  branches  of  the  tall  trees;  the 
fallen  leaves  rustled  on  the  groimd. 

As  he  drove  through  the  park  and  along 
the  high-road,  Hugh  Inglis  was  haunted  by 
the  memory  of  the  first  long  walk  he  had 
taken  in  the  little  village  of  Montrose,  with 
Aurora  Brooke.  The  beautiful  face  was  by 
his  side  again,  the  sweet  voice  in  his  ear; 
the  hot,  fevered  dream  was  upon  him  in 
full  force— the  fierce  longing.  He  looked  up 
at  the  quiet  skies  and  the  golden  stars,  an 
unutterable  longing  for  peace  stirring  in 
his  heart.  What  is  the  clear,  cold  water 
of  a  deep  well  to  the  parched  lips  of  a  man 
dying  of  thirst?  Such  were  those  quiet 
stars  to  Hugh  Inglis;  they  told  him  some- 
thing of  rest  and  peace  he  could  hardly 
hope  to  obtain;  they  filled  his  mind  with 
purer,  better  thoughts;  they  gave  him 
higher  aspirations— and  yet- 
There  was  the  haunting  face  smiling  at 
him,  with  starry  eyes  and  ruby  lips;  there 
was  the  graceful  golden  head,  the  sweet 
voice  that  had  whispered  such  loving  words 
to  him.  And  the  look  became  a  prayer.  As 
drowning  men  pray  for  life,  he  prayed  for 
peace— peace  for  his  sad  heart  and  wearied 
brain;  peace  from  the  memories  that 
mocked  him,  from  the  thoughts  that  alter- 
nately lashed  him  into  fury  and  drove  him 
to   despair. 

Thornton  Park  was  reached  at  last,  but 
Hugh  Inglis  had  forgotten  the  ball;  he  was 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  saw  the  bril- 
liant lights  from  the  hall  windows;  he 
heard  the  strains  of  music,  and  woke  sud- 
denly from  what  seemed  to  him  a  dream 
of  the  stars,  and  the  radiant  face  of  La 
Belle  Aurore. 


Lord  Ferneley  met  him,  and  was  gen- 
uinely pleased  to  see  him.  He  wondered  at 
the  strange  worn  expression  of  the  hand- 
some, haggard  face.  How  little  he  dreamed 
of  the  fierce  struggle  that  man  had  passed 
through  under  the  light  of  the  stars. 

He  entered  the  ball-room  with  Captain 
Darcy,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  lost 
in  admiraton  of  the  brilliant  spectacle— one 
that  was  certainly  novel  to  him.  The  lofty 
room  with  its  dome  of  stained  glass,  the 
walls  hidden  with  superb  hangings,  be- 
tween which  gleamed  white  marble  statues 
and  green  flowering  shrubs;  the  profusion 
of  brilliant  flowers;  the  mellow,  rosy  light; 
the  beautiful  faces  of  fair  women,  the 
gleaming  jewels,  rich  dresses,  waving 
plumes,  the  tout  ensemble  one  of  the  ut- 
most magnificence.  So  this  was  a  ball- 
room! No  wonder  people  enjoyed  such 
gatherings.  There  was  a  slight  commotion 
as  he  entered,  for  go  where  he  would, 
Hugh  Inglis  was  well  known  and  thought 
much  of.  Fair  faces  turned  to  greet  him 
with  a  smile;  bright  eyes  grew  the  brighter 
for  his  coming. 

He  walked  slowly  through  the  room;  true, 
he  had  come  to  the  ball,  but  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  dancing. 

"There  are  some  pretty  girls  here,"  said 
Captain  Darcy.  "Have  you  been  intro- 
duced  to  any?" 

";7o,"  replied  Hugh  Inglis.  "If  there  are 
card- tables,  I  will  have  a  game  of  whist; 
but  as  for  dancing.  I  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing." 

"What  did  you  come  to  a  ball  for,  then?" 
asked  his  friend,  laughingly. 

"Because  Lord  Ferneley  asked  me,"  re- 
plied Hugh  Inglis,  so  simply  that  Captain 
Darcy  laughed  heartily. 

"There  are  whist-tables,"  he  said;  "but 
you  shall  not  go  near  them,  Mr.  Inglis.  I 
can  see  blondes  and  brunettes— pretty  girls, 
lively  girls,  many  of  them— looking  at  you. 
Could  you  disappoint  them,  seeking  your 
own  pleasure,  and  leaving  them  sitting 
still   for  want  of  a  partner?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light." 
said  Hugh.  "I  only  remembered  my  own 
dislike   to— to— " 

"The  fair  sex  in  general,"  interrupted 
Captain  Darcy.  "We  all  know  that.  You 
must  try  and  overcome  it.  for  one  evening, 
at  least.  Do  you  see  a  young  lady  there, 
near  the  ferns,  in  blue  and  white?" 

"I  see  her,"   replied  Hugh,   listlessly. 

"Then  prepare  for  your  fate.  That  is  the 
only  daughter  of  Francis  Green  Callender, 
Esquire,  and  I  am  going  to  Introduce  you 
to  her." 

"I  would  rather  not,"  cried  Hugh,  mak- 
ing a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

"You  must,"  said  his  companion,  with 
imperious  good-humor.  "A  man  comes  to 
a  ball  to  go  through  certain  social  duties, 
and  I  am  determined  that  you  shall  fulfill 
yours.  Now,  try  your  best  to  please  Miss 
Callender." 

Perfectly  Ignoring  all  remonstrance.  Cap- 
tain Darcy  led  Hugh  Inglis  to  the  young 
lady  in  question— a  pretty,  lively,  good-hu- 
mored girl,  with  a  very  favorable  opinion 
of  herself.  She  smiled  most  graciously 
upon  Hugh  Inglis,  as  he  slyly  asked  her 
to  favor  him  with  one  dance.  She  laid  a 
pretty  little  gloved  hand  upon  his  arm.  and 
he  started,  remembering  that  no  woman's 
hand  had  been  laid  on  his  since  he  lost  La 
Belle  Aurore. 

"I  shall  have  to  apologize  for  my  danc- 
ing, I  fear,"  said  Hugh;  "it  is  many  years 
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since  1  made  any  attempt  in  that  direction. 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  1  should  make  a  few 
blunders? 

"Most  readily,"  she  replied  with  a  good- 
tempered  smile.  "Good  talkers  are  not 
often  good  dancers;  and  I  am  told  you  have 
the  gilt  of  conversation.  All  the  gentlemen 
say  so." 

They  walked  down  the  ball-room  to- 
gether, Hugh  feeling  somewhat  bewildered 
at  the  surges  of  blue  silk  and  white  lace. 
He  found  Miss  Cal lender  very  pleasant— 
slightly  inclined  to  rally  him  upon  his  well- 
known  taste  for  retirement  and  avoidance 
of  the  tairest  part  of  the  creation.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  that  half  hour,  but 
that  talking  to  a  young  girl  brought  back 
to  his  mind  so  forcibly  the  memories  of  his 
heartless,  faithless  wife,  the  beautiful  Au- 
rora. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"I  think,"  said  Miss  Callender,  when  the 
dance  was  ended,  "that,  considering  the 
numerous  apologies  you  deemed  necessary, 
yiiu  have  acquitted  yourself  most  credit- 
ably, Mr.  Inglis.  Never  say  again  that  you 
can  not  dance." 

"I  may  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an- 
other partner  so  kind  and  so  patient,"  he 
replied,  with  a  low  bow.  And  then  they 
walked    through    the    rooms. 

There  was  no  desire  on  Miss  Callender's 
part  to  make  a  conquest.  She  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  the  whole  county  knew 
of  it,  so  that  she  could  afford  to  waste 
some  of  her  lively  smiles  and  gay  words, 
without  exciting  any  comment. 

Miss  Callender  was  gifted,  too,  with  a 
keen,  sound,  clear  judgment.  She  could 
not  help  liking  this  simple,  honest,  noble 
man;  she  could  not  help  pitying  him,  won- 
dering what  great  sorrow  had  laid  his  life 
bare,   and   riven   his  great,   generous   heart. 

She  did  her  best  to  cheer  him.  She 
showed  him  some  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
the  house,  for  she  was  one  of  Miss  Ferne- 
ley's  constant  visitors.  She  showed  him 
some  of  the  numerous  works  of  art  that 
lay  scattered  like  gems  through  the  rooms; 
and  Hugh  was  grateful  to  her.  Her  kind- 
ness took  him  away  from  his  melancholy 
thoughts,  gave  him  a  few  minutes  of  some- 
thing nearer  happiness  than  he  had  known 
for  years. 

Then  came  Captain  Darcy  to  claim  Miss 
Callender,  and  Hugh  was  left  alone.  Alone! 
and  a  prey  to  greater  fury  than  had  pos- 
sessed  him  before! 

He  wandered  away  from  the  dancers.  At 
the  end  of  the  ball-room,  long  glass  doors 
led  into  what  looked  like  a  small  conser- 
vatory. It  was,  in  reality,  a  place  without 
a  name,  a  pet  idea  of  Miss  Ferneiey's— a 
glass  house  filled  with  roses,  her  favorite 
flowers.  They  were  in  bloom  all  the  year 
round— damask,  crimson,  pink,  maiden 
blush,  moss,  and  white,  hanging  in  richest 
profusion.  Lord  Ferneiey's  daughter  spent 
whole  hours  here.  She  never  wearied  of 
the  beautiful  flowers  or  the  fragrant  per- 
fume. Her  father  smiled  at  what  he  called 
her  "rose  mania,"  but  he  n^ver  interfered. 

To  the  door  of  this  pretty  rosery  Hugh 
Inglis  wandered,  his  soul  full  of  fierce, 
angry  strife  against  the  woman  who  had 
forever  cut  him  off  from  all  home- joys, 
from  all  love,  comfort,  or  pleasure;  who 
stood  between  him  and  all  the  possible  joy 
of  his  life;  who  kept  from  him  the  love  ot 
wife  and   child.    When  that  girl   with  her 


fair  young  face  smiled  into  his,  a  flush  of 
hot  anger  burned  his  brow.  But  for  her— 
the  cruel,  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had 
made  his  wife — but  for  her  he  might  have 
won  the  love  of  one  who  would  have 
brightened  and  blessed  his  life.  He  might 
have  won  and  made  his  own  some  fair 
young  girl  like  this  one,  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  just  now. 

He  may  be  pardoned,  for  he  was  but 
young;  and  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  and 
the  fury  of  his  despair,  he  almost  cursed 
her.  Cursed  the  radiant  face  and  the 
golden  hair;  clinched  his  strong  hands  and 
thought  of  the  time  when  they  should 
grasp  her,  and  she  should  cry  for  mercy. 

A  fierce,  swift  anger  that  inflamed  both 
heart  and  soul,  a  deadly  longing  for  re- 
venge, a  hot,  blinding  glare— the  fell,  foul 
spirit  of  murder— entered  into  him,  and 
took  full  possession  of  him. 

Just  then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  fell 
upon  a  beautiful  picture  that  calmed  and 
soothed  him,  that  drove  the  evil  spirit 
from  him;  that  seemed  to  bring  him  peace 
and  content  while  he  gazed— a  picture  that 
sent  the  fevered  heat  away,  and  brought  in 
its  place  a  sparkling,  clear,   cool  draught. 

What/was  it?  Only  a  young  girl  standing 
amid  the  roses.  She  was  busily  engaged  in 
gatherng  a  white  bud.  She  seemed  fasti- 
dious and  particular  over  the  selection; 
none  appeared  to  please  her;  bud  after  bud 
was   looked  at,   and   left  unplucked. 

Quite  a  young  girl— not  more  than  seven- 
teen— with  a  tall,  slender  figure  and  white 
arms.  Her  face  riveted  Hugh's  attention, 
and  stole  like  a  sunbeam  into  his  heart.  It 
was  very  fair  and  pure— not  beautiful  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  art— without  any 
vivid  coloring,  without  any  piquancy  of  ex- 
pression, but  with  the  fair,  tranquil  loveli- 
ness that  the  old  masters  gave  to  the  faces 
of  the  angels.  The  brows  were  calm  and 
serene,  the  lips  sweet  and  sensitive,  the 
eyes  dark  violet,  the  lashes  long  and  black. 
Her  fair  hair — neither  golden  nor  brown — 
was  braided  round  a  graceful  head.  She 
wore  a  dress  of  green  and  white,  and  as 
she  stood  there  so  calm  and  thcTughtful 
among  the  roses,  Hugh  Inglis  could  not 
help  thinking  that  in  her  graceful  purity 
she  looked  like  a  snow-drop.  He  never 
tired  of  gazing  upon  her. 

At  times,  when  we  are  in  great  trouble, 
how  looking  at  a  beautiful  picture  will 
soothe  and  calm  us.  How  the  charm  of 
a  sweet  face  will  steal  into  our  hearts, 
and  drive  sorrow  far  away! 

So  it  was  with  Hugh  Ingdis.  As  he  gazed 
upon  that  angelic  face,  a  deep,  hushed  calm 
fell  over  him;  the  fierce,  wild  anger  died 
away;  the  fever  of  longing  and  of  revenge 
died  out;  the  foul,  fell  spirit  of  murder 
shrunk,  abashed,  in  that  most  pure  pres- 
ence. Peace,  harmony,  and  repose  came  to 
him.  He  had  a  wild  idea  that  if  he  could 
lie  down  at  that  young  girl's  feet,  rest  that 
he  had  not  known  for  years  would  come 
to  him. 

It  was  like  listening  to  a  strain  of  sweet- 
est, saddest  music.  He  forgot  the  ball- 
room, the  dancing — he  forgot  all  earth.- 
Her  sweet,  spiritual  face  brought  film 
nearer  heaven  than  he  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

"Who  was  she?"  he  wondered.  He  had 
read  in  poems  of  rare  merit  of  such  girls; 
he  never  believed  until  now  that  they 
existed.  A  white-winged  dove  could  not 
Icok  more  innocent  than  she.  He  watched 
her  with  charmed  eyes.    She  found  at  last 
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a  rosebud  that  pleased  her;  she  gathered  it, 
and  carefully  took  away  the  thorns.  Then 
she  walked  slowly  away,  and  Hugh  Inglis 
followed   her. 

He  saw  her  go  to  the  ball-room,  and 
speak  to  a  young  girl,  to  whom  she  gave 
the  flower.  After  that  several  gentlemen 
surrounded  her.  She  received  their  atten- 
tions with  such  sweet  and  modest  grace, 
he  was  charmed.  There  was  no  flirting,  no 
maneuvering  to  attract  attention,  no  free 
glances  or  free  words.  "His  snow-drop," 
as  Hugh,  in  his  own  mind,  called  her,  was 
modest  and  retiring  as  the  flower  he  com- 
pared her  to. 

After  he  had  watched  her  for  some  time. 
Captain  Darcy  joined  him.  To  him,  Hugh 
Inglis  turned  an  interested  face,  from 
which  the  weariness  had  vanished. 

"Darcy,"  he  asked,  "who  is  that  young 
lady  over  there  in  the  midst  of  that  group 
of  gentlemen?" 

Captain  Darcy  looked,  then  turned  to  him 
with  a  smile. 

"Do  you  not  know?"  he  asked.  "Why, 
what  have  you  been  doing  all  these  years 
in  the  county?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said  with  a  smile; 
"if  I  did,  what  need  of  asking  you?" 

"That  young  lady,  with  the  sweet  face 
and  the  dove-like  eyes,  is  generally  known 
among  her  friends  and  neighbors  as  'yueen 
of  the  Lilies."  She  is  Lord  Ferneley's  only 
daughter— Cecile  by  name." 

Hugh  Inglis  repeated  after  him,  "Cecile 
Ferneley."  and  the  words  seemed  to  fall 
from  his  lips  like  sweetest  music. 

It  was  at  that  moment  Lord  Ferneley 
crossed  the  room   to  speak  to  them. 

"There  are  hopes  of  you,"  he  said,  with 
a  kindly,  genial  smile,  to  Hugh -Inglis.  "I 
am  told  that  you  have  positively  been  danc- 
ing!" 

Hugh  never  knew  what  answer  he  made, 
for  his  eyes  still  lingered  on  the  fair  young 
girl  with  the  angel  face. 

"You  are  looking  at  my  daughter,"  said 
Lord  Ferneley;  "shall  I  introduce  you  to 
her?    We  have  often  talked  about  you." 

Like  a  man  in  a  deep  trance,  Hugh  Inglis 
followed  his  host.  They  were  close  to  her 
now,  and  he  saw  how  delicately  fair  and 
fragile  she  was— so  delicate  that  it  seemed 
as  though  a  rough  wind  would  blow  her 
away. 

Then  Lord  Ferneley  said  some  few  words, 
and  the  sweet  eyes  were  smiling  so  kindly 
Into  his,  the  fair,  pure  face  beamed  a 
friendly  welcome.  The  little  white  hand 
was  so  frankly  extended. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  accepted  papa's  invi- 
tation, Mr.  Inglis."  said  the  clear,  low 
voice;  "we  were  afraid  you  would  not 
come." 

"Try  to  make  Mr.  Inglis  feel  at  home 
with  us,  Cecile,"  said  Lord  Ferneley;  "I 
must  go." 

He  left  them  together,  and  the  smile 
deepened   on   the  girl's   face. 

"What  must  I  do  in  order  to  make  you 
feel  at  home,  Mr.  Inglis?"  she  said.  "You 
will  not  care  for  dancing,  I  am  sure.*' 

"Why  are  you  so  sure  of  that,  Miss 
Ferneley?"   he  asked. 

The  most  beautiful  blush  crimsoned  her 
face. 

"Pardon  me,"  she  said,  "I  speak  too  im- 
pulsively. Papa  is  always  telling  me,  to 
h;ive  an  idea  and  to  express  it  are  very 
different  matters.  I  judge  from  your  face 
that  you  do  not  like  dancing." 

"Just  as  I  should  judge  from  yours  that 


you   love  music,   poetry,    and   flowers,"    h 
said,  with  a  smile. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  such  sweei 
serious   surprise.  . 

"How  strange!  Those  are  the  thre 
things  I  care  most  for,"  she  said;  "how  d 
you  know?" 

He  could  not  pay  her  hackneyed  com 
pliments  any  more  than  he  could  hav 
painted   the   leaves  of  a  lily. 

"If  is  all  in  your  face,"  he  said  witn  : 
sigh,  and  when  that  sigh  fell  upon  Cecile' 
ear,    she   looked  anxiously   at    him. 

"■What  can  I  do  to  amuse  you?"  sh 
asked  again.  "Shall  I  introduce  you  t 
Clara  Norman?  She  is  so  clever  and  S' 
lively,  you  could  not  feel  dull  with  her." 

"I  know  of  one  great  pleasure  that  it  1 
in  your  power  to  give  me,"  he  sairl 
"Dancing,  as  you  say,  I  do  not  care  foi 
but  if  you  are  not  engaged,  and  will  sho\ 
me  your  roses,    I   should    be  so  delighted. 

"My  roses,"  she  said,  looking  brightly  a 
him;  "who  has  been  telling  you  abou 
them?  Of  course,  I  will  show  them  to  yoi 
with  pleasure.  They  are  the  finest  in  Eng 
land.   I  think." 

She  seemed  to  take  such  child-like,  inno 
cent  enjoyment  in  her  flowers,  that  h 
could  not  help  sharing  her  delight.  Hi: 
strong  frame  tremhlf  J  with  emotion  whOi 
her  little  white  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm 
They  reached  the  roscry  at  last. 

"This  is  my  little  domair."  she  said.  "1 
am  queen  here;  these  flowers  are  all  m\ 
own." 

"Why  do  they  call  you  Queen  of  the 
Lilies?  "  asked  Hugh  Inglis,  as  he  Stooped 
fo  admire  a  clustering  spray  of  white 
roses.  ■ 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  replied  with  the 
prettiest  blush;  "unless  it  is  because  I  am 
always  pale  and  quiet." 

She  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  vanity, 
so  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  own 
charms,  that  she  believed  it  was  so.  Hugh 
smiled  again   at   the   words. 

"Are  you  not  proud  of  the  title?"  he 
asked. 

"Proud!"  she  repeated;  "no,  why  should 
I  be?  If  I  were  a  moss-rose,  I  might  be 
proud;  as  it  is,   I  am  not." 

And  a  laugh  that  was  like  the  sweetest 
silvery  chime,  fell  upon  the  charmed  eais 
of  Hugh  Inglis. 

CHAPTER   XXXI. 

Hugh  Inglis  went  home  from  that  ball 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Can  you  fancy, 
reader,  if  a  man  lay  dying  of  thirst  in  a 
sandy  desert,  what  a  sparkling  stream  of 
clear,  cold  water  would  be  to  him?  If  one 
lay  scorched  with  fever,  what  wouM  a 
cool  western  wind  be  like?  If  one  were 
drowning  in  the  dark,  seething  depths  of 
an  angry  sea,  what  would  the  sight  of  a 
safe,  green  shining  shore  be  to  him?  AH 
these  things  resemble  the  calm,  the  hope, 
the  rest,  that  the  mere  presence  of  sweet 
(erile  Ferneley  brought  to  Hugh.  His 
worn,  haggard,  sorrowful  face  took  fresh 
light  in  her  presence;  his  heart,  wearied  with 
pain  and  strife — his  soul,  tempest-tossed 
and  seared  with  bitter  anger,  found  rest, 
and  c.Tlm  and  strength.  In  everything  shp 
w:is  the  very  opposite  of  the  woman  who 
had  won  his  first  passionate  love.  She  was 
beautiful— not  from  the  perfection  of  her 
features,  or  the  coloring  of  her  face,  but 
from  the  sweet,  serene  soul  that  .shone 
therein.    Sfce    was    gentle    in    her    manner, 
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,  with  a  beautiful,  child-like  innocence,  be- 
'fore  which  worldly  men  felt  both  awe  and 
rebulte.  She  had  a  sweet,  clear  voice— not 
seductive,  low,  and  trainante,  as  that  of 
Aurora  Brooito,  but  pure  and  fresh;  a 
(  laugh  clear  and  musical  as  the  song  of  a 
bird.  But  it  was  none  of  these  things  that 
charmed  Hugh  Inglis;  he  had  sufforetl  too 
much  for  mere  physical  loveliness  to  charm 
film.  It  was  the  purity,  the  sweet,  earnest, 
religious,  child-like  nature  that  attracted 
tiim,  and  made  him  feel,  when  in  her  pres- 
ence, as  though  the  very  gates  of  Paradise 
lad  been  opened  to  him. 

He  saw  her  very  frequently  aftir  that 
jail.  There  were  few  days  on  which  Hugh 
Inglis  did  not  find  his  way  to  Thornton. 
Lord  Ferneley  welcomed  him  warmly.  He 
respected  the  grand,  simple  character  of 
:he  man  so  highly  that  he  overlooked  his 
want  of  birth  and  connections— never  re- 
membered, in  fact,  that  there  was  any  so- 
cial distinction  between  Hugh  Inglis  and 
limself. 

And  Cecile  began  to  feel  a  shy,  happy 
Pleasure  in  these  visits— to  look  forward  to 

hem  as  the  brightest  times  in  her  life,  the 
sunniest  hours  in  the  day.  One  may  won- 
ler  how  it  was  that  a  worn,  wearied,  sor- 
low-ladcn  man  should  attract  the  atten- 
:ion  of  a  young,  sensitive  girl.  He  had 
lot  either  the  polish  of  manner  which  dis- 
ilnguished  the  admirers  who  surrounded 
;ier;  he  never  studied  the  art  of  elegant 
.'ompliments,  of  delicate  flattery,  of  saying 
oretty  things  such  as  some  men  excel  in. 
He  was  straiglitforward,  truthful,  rather 
nclined  to  be  blunt  than  sentimental;  and 
-ecile  liked   it. 

He  was  like  a  grand  granite  rock  in  some 
:hings.  Where  right  or  wrong  was  con- 
-■erned,  he  was  immovable;  where  honor 
was  in  question,  no  one  could  Influence 
ilm.  Like  all  honest  men,  he  was  tena- 
;ious  in  his  opinion.  In  politics,  especially, 
Hugh  Inglis  was  firm  as  a  rock;  he  had 
;hought  over  what  principle  was  the  high- 
est and  best— that  he  adopted,  and  the 
jvhole  world  could  not  have  moved  him. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  respect,  to  admire, 
ind   esteem   such   a  character. 

What  was  its  charm  for  Cecile  Ferneley? 
Probably  that  of  contrast.  People  who  re- 
semble each  other  closely  in  disposition 
seldom  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
hat  was  what  Hugh  Inglis  and  Cecile 
?'erneloy  did. 

Unconsciously  enough,  on  his  part.  If 
)ne  had  asked  him  had  he  still  the  power 
if  loving,  he  would  have  replied  that  his 
leart  was  dead;  that  he  could  never  care 
igain  tor  any  woman  living;  that  of  all 
;hings  in  this  world  love  interested  him 
east.  He  would  have  said  it,  and  meant 
t.  Yet  all  the  time  he  was  falling  deeply, 
lassionately  in  love  with  Cecile  Ferneley. 

Had  he  known  it  he  would  have  fled  a 
housand  miles  away;  he  would  have  sac- 
ificed  fortune,  position,  and  the  last  shill- 
ng  in  his  purse,  the  last  drop  of  blood  in 
lis  heart,  rather  than  have  brought  sorrow 
ind  grief  unutterable  to  the  girl  he  thought 
in  angel. 

He  may  be  pardoned.  He  had  been 
wretched  so  long.  No  joy  or  happiness  had 
ihone  upon  him.  He  had  known  no  com- 
ort.  no  peace,  no  rest.  Now.  all  at  once, 
I  golden  light  had  fallen  over  him.  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  stood  at  the  shin- 
ng  gates  of  Paradise.  When  his  feverish 
lespa-r  came  over  him,  he  went  over  to 
rhornton.    A  few  minutes  with  Cecile,  one 


sound  of  the  pure  voice,  one  look  at  the 
sweet  young  face,  one  note  of  the  happy, 
sunny  laugh,  and  every  cloud  was  dls"- 
pelled.  It  was  like  sunshine  after  storm. 
No  woncler  he  sought  her  day  after  day, 
and  forgot  all  the  world  when  with  her. 
When  he  woke  from  dreams  of  the  radiant 
face,  the  golden  hair,  and  ruby-red  lips  of 
La  Belle  Aurore— awoke  with  a  pain  and 
despair  that  almost  reached  madness— one 
thought  of  Cecile  calmed  and  soothed  him. 
Did  his  mood,  his  sad,  grave  ways  alarm 
her?  Oh.  no.  Just  as  he  was— grave,  sor- 
rowful, with  shadowed  face  and  troubled 
eyes;  with  heavy  heart  and  wearied  soul; 
with  plain,  blunt  speech  and  honest  action, 
the  young  girl  learned  to  love  him.  She 
would  not  have  changed  him,  she  would 
not  have  altered  any  point  of  his  charac- 
ter. Just  as  he  was— faults,  virtues,  fail- 
ings and  all— sweet  Cecile  Ferneley  learned 
to  love  him  as  the  best  part  of  her  life. 

Why  should  she  not?  Of  the  mystery  of 
his  life,  his  sad  secret,  the  dark  under- 
current of  revenge  and  sworn  murder,  she 
knew  nothing.  He  sought  every  opportu- 
nity of  being  with  her.  He  was  happier  In 
her  society  than  in  any  other.  He  let  no 
day  pass  without  seeing  her.  Was  she  to 
blame  that  she  believed  he  cared  for  her, 
and  learned  in  her  turn  to  love  him?  Not 
unknowingly.  She  never  dreamed  of  any 
barrier  between  them.  She  thought  his  con- 
stant sadness  was  the  result  of  a  lonely 
life.  She  smiled  to  herself  when  she 
thought  how  soon  she  could  charm  that 
loneliness  away. 

Sweet  Cecile!  I  like  to  remember  her  as 
she  was  in  those  days,  lost  in  the  glamour 
and  charm  of  her  first  love-dream.  Wak- 
ing from  the  sweet  sleep  of  girlhood  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  mysterious  love  which 
either  mars  or  makes.  Not  knowing  or  un- 
derstanding at  first  what  sweet,  subtle 
change  had  come  over  her  life— what  made 
the  sky  so  blue,  the  flowers  so  fair;  whv 
the  sunshine  seemed  of  deeper  gold,  and 
the  grass  of  deeper  green;  what  made  the 
fair  earth  so  beautiful  as  to  be  like  heaven; 
what  made  the  song  of  the  birds  so  full 
of  music  that  she  almost  understood  the 
notes;  what  made  the  western  wind 
breathe  so  softly,  as  though  it  were  telling 
her  unnumbered  secrets!  There  was  some- 
thing, she  could  not  tell  what  it  was. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  before 
she  had  time  to  recollect  her  thoughts, 
there  was  this  new-found  happiness  thrill- 
ing her  heart.  Soon  as  she  was  awake, 
there  came  a  rush  of  pleasant  memories, 
and  then  a  sweet  small  voice  singing  that 
soon  —  on  that  very  day  —  she  would  see 
Hugh   Inglis. 

She  never  said  to  herself— she  never 
heard  any  one  else  say,  that  it  was  love. 
She  had  read  and  thought  of  love,  the  one 
grand  feature  of  a  woman's  life.  She  had, 
in  some  vague  way,  believed  the  time 
would  come  when  this  wonder  would  be 
hers.  Her  thoughts  had  been  shy,  timid, 
and  delicate,  as  she  was  herself.  She  was 
like  a  pretty,  startled  bird  half  frightened 
at  its  own  shadow  In  some  clear  fountain. 
Her  days,  those  sunny,  happy  days,  than 
which  there  are  none  sweeter,  passed  in  an- 
ticipation and  realization.  Her  first  thought 
was  that  she  could  see  Hugh  that  day,  and 
the  hours  before  he  came  were  one  bright 
dream  of  anticipation;  when  he  came,  one 
glorious  flush   of  happiness  and  joy. 

He   did   not    see   it.    If  any   one   had    told 
him    that   Cecile   Ferneley     loved    him,     he 
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would  have  laughed  incredulously.  He  was 
too  diffident,  he  had  far  too  humble  an 
opinion  of  himself,  to  dream  that  a  girl 
like  Cecile  would  ever  love  him.  It  never 
entered  Hugh's  mind  to  think  that  he  was 
handsome,  rich,  that  his  position  was  one 
any  man  might  envy.  The  fiery  breath  of 
sorrow  that  passed  over  his  youth  had 
scorched  away  all  vanity  and  self-esteem; 
there  was  none  of  it  left. 

He  sought  her  presence  as  a  tired  trav- 
eler seeks  the  cool,  fragrant  shade;  all  the 
joy  he  had  in  life  she  gave  him,  and  it 
never  entered  his  mind  to  think  that  in 
this  intercourse  there  was  danger,  least  of 
all   to   her. 

^A'ho  could  tell  a  love-story  properly? 
Who  could  paint,  as  it  should  be  painted, 
the  sweetest  and  most  glorious  period  in 
life?  Who  could  tell  of  happiness  so  great 
it  knows  no  name— of  joy  so  vague,  so  deli- 
cious, that  when  once  known  it  Is  never 
forgotten? 

Thtre  was  no  wise  and  tender  mother  to 
warn  the  girl.  Lord  Ferneley  looked  on 
with  happy  composure.  If  Cecile  liked  the 
Squire  of  Atherton,  and  if  Hugh  Inglis  fan- 
cied her,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it.  He  had  been  so  used  to  seeing 
Cecile  admired  that  it  was  nothing  new. 
He  was  sure  Hugh  Inglis  only  rode  over 
to  Thornton  every  day  for  his  daughters 
sake.  He  did  not  trouble  much  about  11. 
Cecile  was  very  young— almost  too  young 
to  think  of  lovers  yet— so  he  would  leave 
her  to  take  her  own  way.  satisfied  of  one 
thing,  that  her  choice  could  not  have  fallen 
on  a  better,  nobler  man  than  Hugh  Inglis 
of  Afherton  Hall. 

How  shall  I  tell  it— the  beautiful  love- 
story,  the  sweet  idyl,  over  whteh  "sorrow 
brooded  yet  unseen?"  The  day  came  when 
Cecile,  half  woman,  half  -child,  realized  to 
herself  that  she  had  given  the  whole  love 
of  her  pure  young  heart  to  the  man  who 
seemed  to  her  worthy  of  all  devotion:  long 
as  sun  should  shine  and  flowers  bloom  for 
hor,  she  should  love  him,  and  him  alone. 

Had  it  been  less  sad  and  pitiful,  it  would 
have  been  beautiful.  She  was  so  innocent, 
so  shy,  so  startled,  so  earnest  in  her  child- 
like simplicity,  so  transparent  in  all  her 
thoughts.  Hugh,  while  he  worshiped  her 
as  the  embodiment  of  all  sweet,  womanly 
virtues,  often  laughed  at  her  fanciful, 
child-like  words  and   thoughts. 

To  see  them  together  was.  as  I^ord 
Ferneley  often  thought,  a  very  pretty 
sight.  Hugh,  so  dark,  so  tall  and  stat*  ly, 
so  grave  and  sad;  she  so  fair  and  mig- 
nonne,  so  spirituclle.  so  gay  and  free  from 
care.  She  would  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  woman,  lecturing 
Hugh,  perhaps,  for  something  she  thought 
amiss;  then  the  sweetest  of  smiles  would 
ripple  over  her  face;  a  few  gay,  bright 
words,  and  then  came  Hugh's  turn  to  talk 
seriously. 

Do  not  think,  reader.  I  would  plead 
falsely  for  him.  or  put  before  you  an  ex- 
cuse "that  could  not  boar  inspection.  He 
was  simply  perfectly  blind  to  his  own  feel- 
ings. Ilia  love  for  La  Belle  Aurore  had 
been  a  passionate  whirlwind  that  swept  all 
before  It— a  passionate  tire  that  destroyed 
all  obstacles— a  fierce,  mighty  passion,  that 
took  possession  of  his  whole  nature — a  love 
that  mnstered  him  as  man  should  nev<^r  be 
mastered— a  love  that,  had  it  been  given  to 
a  good  woman,  would  have  taken  him 
nearer  heaven,  but  which,  as  It  was,  had 
dragged   him  down   into   those   low   depths 


where  hate  generates  murder.  That  lo^ 
had  been  a  storm — a  tempest — a  fever- 
wild,  deep  unrest;  this  was  a  sweet,  hea- 
enly  calm,  that  stole  into  his  heart  ai 
brought  repose,  strength,  and  all  go( 
with  it.  Small  wonder  that  he  should  t 
all  unconscious.  There  was  as  much  di 
ference  between  his  fierce  passion  for  Ai 
rora  Brooke  and  his  love  for  Cecile  Fern 
ley  as  there  is  between  the  blinding  gla 
of  the  noonday  sun  and  the  mild,  swe 
moonlight. 

The  last  thing  he  dreamed  of  in  this  ne 
and  sweet  companionship  was  of  falling 
love  with  Cecile  Ferneley. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  day  came  when  something  like 
doubt  rose  in  Cecile's  mind  as  to  whetht 
she  had  been  mistaken  in  the  matter  ( 
Hugh's  liking  for  her.  He  was  so  unlil- 
othcr  men;  he  could  not  be  judged  by  ord 
nary  rules.  True,  she  could  influence  hi: 
as  no  one  else  could:  she  could  brighte 
his  face;  she  coulel  make  him  smile;  si 
could  drive  all  clouds  anel  all  care  awa> 
she  could  amuse  and  charm  him,  as  wi 
evident  by  the  delight  he  took  in  her  si 
ciety. 

But  why  was  it  he  said  nothing  of  lovin 
her?  why  did  the  words  never  pass  h 
lips?  He  was  gentle,  deferential,  attentiv 
chivalrous  in  word  and  manner;  yet  Y 
had  never  said,  '"I  love  you."  There  ecu! 
be  no  reason  for  his  silence;  her  fathc 
and  all  her  friends  liked  him;  he  had  th 
esteem  of  all  who  knew  him;  he  had  a 
large  a  fortune  as  any  man  living  in  Enj 
land;  his  home,  he  always  said,  was  s 
lonely  that  he  shunned  it  and  sought  h 
sunshine  in  theirs.  Her  friends— the  girl 
she  has  played  with  as  a  child  and  grow 
up  with— had  told  her  laughingly,  long  ag« 
that  Hugh  Inglis  loved  her  better  than  a 
the  world  beside,  and  at  the  time  she  ha 
most  implicitly  believed  them.  Her  fath< 
hiinself  has  jestingly  alluded  to  his  fn 
quent  visits.  If  they  met  at  a  partv  or 
ball,  every  one  made  way  for  him  a 
though  Cecile  belonged  to  him  by  right. 

The  year  had  been  a  glorious  one  to  hei 
poor  child;  she  had  a  hundred  pleasan 
memories  of  walks  with  him  in  the  swet 
spring-tide,  through  the  park  and  the  gai 
dens,  when  the  mavis  sung  in  the  trees 
and  the  limes  were  all  in  blossom,  and  th 
hedges  whit*  with  hawthorn:  of  long  sum 
mer  evenings,  while  Lord  Ferneley  pre 
tended  to  read,  but  in  reality  slept,  and  sh 
sat  with  Hugh  in  the  flower-wreathed  ba! 
cony,  where  the  perfume  of  lily  anel  ros 
came  to  them  from  the  garden  below;  o 
nights  in  the  golden  autumn,  when  th 
gloaming  lingered  long  on  the  land,  and  ih 
air  was  full  of  fragrance:  and  of  the  win 
ter  days,  when  she  sung  to  him  and  h 
read  to  her,  and  she  counted  the  hours  o 
his  presence  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold 

A  whole  year— and  during  that  time  he 
heart  had  grown  to  his,  her  life  had  be 
come  his— his  Interests,  his  hopes,  hi: 
plans,   all   hers. 

Yet  no  word  of  love;  no  word  ever  of  s 
future  when  they  might  be  together:  n< 
word  of  a  time  when  they  should  part  ni 
more.  She  would  not  have  notici  d  It  her 
self,  she  would  not  have  thought  of  it- 
being  too  deeply  engrossed  in  her  love- 
but  that  her  friends  laughingly  asked  hei 
had  Hugh  Inglis  confessed  his  love  yef 
She  wonpered  at  the  strange  pain  that  rost 
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I  her  heart  when  she  listened  to  their 
ords. 

Poor,  hapless  child!  She  had  entered 
•eam-land  all  unconsciously.  She  had 
iken  upon  herself  woman's  lot.  woman's 
ve,  and  woman's  sorrow  almost  before 
iiowingr  there  were  higher  cares  in  life 
lan  keeping  the  frost  and  cold  from  her 
ises.  And  now.  what  was  coming  to  her? 
It  was  almost  pitiful  to  see,  as  time 
ent  on,  how  the  girlish  figure  drooped, 
id  the  fair,  pure  face  grew  pale.  It 
ruck  Lord  Ferneley.  once  or  twice,  that 
eclle  did  not  smile  so  often  or  so  brightly 
<  she  used  to"  do.  Then  he  said  to  him- 
•If  that  she  was  growing  older,  and  he 
■gretted  that  her  sweet  youth  and  gay 
■irits  should  vanish. 

Once  or  twice  it  occurred  to  Hugh  Inglls 
lat  the  fair,  sweet  child  was  growing 
ore  serious. 

"Perhaps,  "  he  said  to  himself,  "my  con- 
aual  presence  bores  her.  I  must  not  go 
Thornton  quite  so  often;  yet  she  Is  al- 
ays  so  gentle,  so  winsome,  so  kind." 
He  might  have  been  blind  longer  still,  but 
r  young  Squire  Dene,  who  had  long  loved 
e  Queen  of  the  Lilies,  and  who  hated 
ugh  in  proportion.  They  met  one  day 
hen  Reginald  Dene  had  been  over  to 
lornton.  and  Cecile  had  not  even  vouch- 
fed   him  one  smile. 

When  are  we  to  congratulate  you.  Mr. 
glis?"  asked  the  young  man,  with  a 
ish  of  impatient  anger  on  his  face. 
•On  what?  '  asked  Hugh,  briefly. 
'How  well  you  can  act  unconcern!  "  sa4d 
e  young  squire,  with  an  uneasy  laugh, 
know  you  are  a  most  fortunate  man; 
it  at  this  moment  I  can  only  think  of  one 
bject  of  congratulation,  and  that  you 
low  as  well  as  1   do." 

Indeed,  1  do  not  understand  you,"  re- 
ied  Hugh,  calmly.  "As  you  say.  1  am  in 
me  respects  a  fortunate  man— no  one 
lows  better  than  myself  the  mockery  of 
at  word;  but  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
low  why  you  congratulate  me  just  now, 
deem  me  worthy  of  congratulation. 
a.ve  I  done  anything  remarkable?"  he 
ked    with    a    smile. 

"You  have  done  what  I  failed  in  doing," 
plied  Reginald  Dene;  "you  have  won  the 
ghest  prize  in  the  world— a  prize  1  would 
.ve  given  my  life  to  win.  You  see,  I  am 
en-hearted,  though  some  of  my  nelgh- 
Ts  choose  to  be  very  reserved." 
tie  spoke  so  seriously  and  looked  so 
igry.  that  Hugh  was  quite  at  a  loss.  He 
d  a  sincere  liking  for  the  young  squire. 
,d  wondered  what  had  vexed  him.  He 
IS  too  good-humored  himself  to  take 
'ense  at  his  friend's  strange  manner. 
'If  you  will  tell  me  why  you  want  to 
ngratulate  me.  Mr.  Dene,"  he  said, 
ietly,  "I  will  tell  you  if  I  deserve  the 
mpliment." 

•Just  listen!"  cried  the  young  squire, 
'ou  have  won  a  treasure,  and  will  not 
vn  it.  Why.  Mr.  Inglis,  is  it  possible 
at  you  do  not  know  -all  your  neighbors 
ve  settled  even  your  wedding-day." 
'I  did  not  know  it,"  was  the  calm  reply; 
nd  pardon  me,  Mr.  Dene,  I  do  not  be- 
ve  it." 

•Do  you  mean  to  say."  cried  the  squire, 
3  anger  and  excitement  increasing— "do 
•u  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  going 
marry  Cecile  Ferneley?"  ^ 
t^or  one  moment  the  strong  man  reeled  as 
ough  he  had  received  a  sudden  blow, 
arry!      Heaven    help    him.    The    pleasant 


paths  of  love  and  marriage  were  all  closed 
to  him.  One  moment,  then  a  hundred 
thoughts  rushed  through   his  mind. 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,"  he  said, 
"how  a  gentleman  can  use  a  lady's  name  so 
lightly.  Miss  Ferneley  ought  to  be  secure 
from   all  such   idle  gossip  and   rumor." 

"Why  have  you  brought  it  upon  her?" 
asked  the  squire,  fiercely.  "You  are  there 
every  day  of  your  life.  You  are  always 
by  her  side.  Every  one  makes  way  for 
you,  as  though  she  belonged  to  you,  and 
now  you  pretend  not  to  know  even  what  1 
mean.    Are  you  a  hypocrite,  Hugh  Inglis?" 

"No,"  was  the  calm  reply.  "I  am.  I  hope, 
an  honest  man." 

"An  honest  man!"  sneered  Squire  Dene. 
"Is  it  honest  to  spend  your  whole  time  try- 
ing to  win  a  girK  then  look  surprised  if 
any  one  asks  you  when  your  wedding-day 
is  to  be?  "  A  view  of  the  matter  which 
struck  Hugh  Inglis  dumb,  and  left  him 
without  defense. 

"If  you  do  not  love  Miss  Ferneley."  con- 
tinued" the  squire,  fiercely,  "why  in  the 
wide  world  do  you  act  like  a  dog  in  the 
manger''" 

"A  dog  in  the  manger?"  repeated  Hugh, 
faintly      "'What  do   you    mean?  " 

"Just  what  I  say!"  was  the  angry  retort; 
"and  it  would  be  well  if  every  one  else  did 
the  same.  If  you  are  not  Miss  Ferneley's 
lover,  why  in  the  world  do  you  keep  all 
other  lovers  away  from  her?  That  you 
most  certainly  do.  You  are  always  hy  her 
side,  engrossing  her  attention.  Why  do 
you  do  that,  if  you  do  not  love  her?" 

"I  should  like  to  ask  youi  reason  for  all 
this  interference,   Mr.   Dene?  '   said   Hugh. 

"My  reason  is  simply  enough,"  he  re- 
plied. "I  have  loved  the  Queen  of  the 
Lilies  ever  since  she  was  a  little  child,  and 
she  has  not  even  a  look  for  me." 

"Can  I  help  that?  '  asked  Hugh,  kindly. 

"Yes.  you  can;  it  Is  your  fault.  She  has 
no  smiles  for  me.  because  you  engross  them 
all:  no  love  for  me.  because—" 

"Hush!"  interrupted  Hugh,  with  quiet 
dignity.  "Remember,  we  are  speaking  of  a 
lady." 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  cried  Reginald  Dene, 
losing  his  patience  completely,  "whether 
you  are  paying  your  addresses  to  Miss 
Ferneley  or  not?  The  world  says  you  are 
—your  whole  manner  declares  it.  I  ask 
you,    is   it  true?" 

"I  decline  to  answer  the  question.  "  re- 
plied Hugh;  "and  I  must  equally  decline 
uny  further  conversation  on  the  matter." 

"It  is  not  fair!"  cried  Reginald.  "I  love 
her;  I  would  give  my  life  for  her,  and  you 
have  come  between  us.  It  is  not  fair;  gen- 
tlemen—men of  honor— do  not  act  i^o.  Mr. 
Inglis!" 

"I  will  not  resent  your  words."  ■was  the 
quiet  reply,  "although  they  are  offensive. 
You  are  hurt  and  angry;  the  day  may  come 
when  you  will  think  better  of  me." 

And  with  a  low  bow  Hugh  Inglis  turned 
quietly  away.  Outwardly,  quiet;  inwardly, 
sick  with  despair. 

He  never  knew  where  he  went  or  what 
he  did;  an  hour  afterward  he  found  him- 
self in  the  pine  woods.  He  had  walked 
long  miles,  and  flung  himself  to  rest  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  tree. 

Far  away  in  the  blue  distance  stretched 
the  giant  jiines,  their  tall  tops  tapering  to 
the  clear  skies;  the  rich,  aromatic  odor 
filled  the  air;  there  was  a  murmur  through 
the   branches— the  wind  was  moving  them 
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in  sweetest  music;  under  foot  the  fern- 
leaves -grew  tall  and  high. 

What  had  happened?  It  was  only  four 
hours  since  morning,  yet  it  seemed  a  cen- 
tury since  he  rose  and  quitted  Atherton 
Hall.  He  had  driven  over  to  Redruth, 
and  there  met  Squire  Dene.  He  had  in- 
tended to  call  at  Thornton  Park,  for  he 
had  some  new  books  for  Cecile;  but  this 
had  bewildered  him— shocked  and  stunned 
him— driven  him  almost  mad!  He,  a  man 
under  a  ban,  to  be  supposed  free  and 
happy.  He,  bound  in  iron  chains,  forged 
by  a  cruel  hand,  to  be  accounted  as  one 
free!  He,  who  by  cruel  fate  had  linked  his 
life  with  one  of  the  most  heartless  of 
women,  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  lover  of  the 
sweetest,  truest,  purest  girl  on  whom  the 
sun  ever  shone! 

Did  he  love  her?  Was  the  passionate  ac- 
cusation of  her  angry  young  admirer  true? 
Did  he  love  the  girl  who  was  far  above 
him— far  out  of  his  reach  as  the  stars  in 
the  sky?  For  all  answer,  Hugh  Inglls 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  wept 
aloud.  # 

It  seemed  to  him,  in  that  hour,  the  mis- 
ery ^of  his  life  had  grown  too  great  to  bear. 
He  was  no  coward— no  weak  man,  to  cry 
like  a  woman  over  what  could  not  be 
remudied:  but,  lying  there,  his  face  on  the 
ground,  Hugh  Inglis  prayed  that  he  might 
die. 

Did  he  love  her?  Ah,  better  than  man 
had  ever  loved  woman  before;  and  he  knew 
it  now!  Those  rude  words  had  torn  the 
silver  veil  from  his  secret— had  shown  him 
what  was  in  his  heart  as  nothing  had  ever 
done  before.  But  for  them  he  might  have 
dreamed  on;  there  could  be  no  more  dream- 
ing now.  He  saw,  all  too  plainly,  that 
while  he  had  thought  of  nothing  save  the 
^weet  solace  of  her  presence,  he  had  grown 
to  love  her  as  the  dearer  part  of   himself. 

Knowing  this,  and  knowing  the  hateful 
tie  that  bound  him,  no  wonder  Hugh  Inglis 
wept  in  sheer  despair. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

In  all  the  wide  world  under  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  blue  sky  there  was  no  man 
so  unutterably  wretched  as  he.  There  was 
no  comfort,  no  hope,  no  ray  of  light — it  was 
all  dull,  blank  despair. 

He  realized  now  fully  what  she  was  to 
him;  how  his  life  had  grown  to  be  one  with 
hers— realized  it  with  despair.  This  calm, 
deep,  reverential  love  was  so  different  to 
the  strong  passion  that  had  marred  his  life. 
He  had  not  known  even  when  it  came  to 
him.  If  he  had  but  foreseen  the  danger,  he 
wculd  have  fled. 

Ah,  me!  how  he  loved  her.  How  deeply 
and  dearly  good  men  do  love  good  women. 
Every  hair  on  her  fair  head  was  dear  to 
him;  the  touch  of  her  soft,  white  fingers 
brought  him  inexpressible  happiness;  every 
feature  of  her  dear  face  was  engraven  on 
his  heart.  She  was  the  guardian  angel  of 
his  life;  she  had  charmed  all  evil  spirits 
away  from  him;  she  had  won  him  from  his 
mooijy  self,  and  had  made  him  a  better 
man. 

This  was  true  love— love  such  as  God 
Himself  had  Implanted  in  the  hsarts  of 
these  who  are  to  be  bound  by  the  most 
sacred  of  all  ties. 

As  he  sat  under  the  pine-trees,  there 
came  to  him  a  picture  of  what  life  might 


have  been,  but  for  this  curse  that  had  be 
fallen  him— the  falsity  of  a  false  woman. 

If  he  were  free!  There  rose  before  bin 
the  sweet  innocent  face;  the  clear,  trusting 
eyes;  the  sensitive,  smiling  lips;  the  fair 
meek  head.  Were  he  free  he  would  onl; 
have  to  go  over  to  her,  to  kneel  at  her  feet 
and  ask  for  her  love.  Perhaps  she  wouli 
not  say  him  nay;  she  might  smile  dowt 
upon  him,  and  placing  one  white  hand  ii 
his,  promise  to  care  for  him.  Then,  somt 
bright,  sunny  morning,  there  would  be  ; 
grand  wedding  in  the  beautiful  church  Oi 
Redruth.  He  could  imagine  the  fair  youn^ 
face  beneath  the  bridal  veil,  the  orang> 
bicssoms  on  the  pure  brow.  There  came  tc 
him  a  vision  of  the  home  that  might  have 
been  his  with  Cecile;  the  sweet  face  evei 
at  his  side;  little  children,  with  Cecile'; 
eyes,  and  Cecile's  fair,  clustering  hair 
growing  up  around  him.  climbing  his  knee 
clasping  his  neck,  lisping  his  name;  a  homt 
that  should  be  a  haven  of  rest,  a  heaver 
on  earth;  where  she,  his  love,  his  comfort 
his  Wife,   should  preside. 

And  all  this  was  never  to  be — never,  whilt 
sun  shone  and  flowers  bloomed.  His  dark 
cruel,  bitter  fate  was  fixed.  No  wondii 
that  he  cursed  her.  No  wonder  that  ht 
raised  his  white,  despairing  face  to  the  blui 
skies,  and  wondered  whether  fate  had  evei 
been  so  cruel  to  mortal  man  before. 

Yet  there  came  to  him  one  comfort — nc 
one  had  to  suffer  save  himself.  The  pain, 
like  the  love,  had  been  all  his,  and  he  must 
bear  it.  She — Heaven  bless  hfer!— would  not 
suffer.  It  might  even  be  that  those  cruel 
rumors  might  not  reach  her.  Even  if  they 
did,  she  would  not,  perhaps,  feel  hurt  oi 
angry.  She  might  only  laugh,  as  at  a  piece 
of  absurd  nonsense;  for  he  asked  himself 
was  it  possible  that  a  gay.  sweet,  sinii)Ii' 
child  like  Cecile  could  ever  love  a  worn, 
safl  man  like  himself? 

Let  the  storm  beat  full  upon  him,  pro- 
vided her  head  were  sheltered.  Let  him  suf- 
fer, no  matter  what,  if  she  were  free. 
Even  then  he  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea  that  she  cared  for  him,  or  was  any- 
thing more   than  kind  and  sympathizing. 

He  sat  still  while  the  sun  mounttd  higher 
and  higher— until  the  full  noon  of  day.  One 
thing  was  very  clear  to  him.  From  the 
chaos  of  miserable  thoughts  came  one  vivid, 
unalterable  idea.  He  must  go  away!  No 
more  pleasant  lingering  in  the  face  of  this 
mortal  danger— no  more  dewy  mornings,  or 
long,  happy  evenings  tiy  Ceclles  side— no 
more  comfort,  or  solace,  or  consolation,  or 
sympathy  for  him.  Cost  what  it  would,  ho 
must  go  away  from  his  newly  found  home 
"i- away  from  his  new  friends,  out  Into  utter 
darkness  and  U«<«olation   again. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain.  Not 
for  anything  in  the  wide  world  must  Ci'- 
cile's  name  be  brought  into  question,  or 
made  a  mark  for  public  gossip.  He  must 
go,   to  save  her. 

With  Hugh  Inglis,  to  resolve  was  to  do; 
to  decide  was  to  act.  If  needful  that  he 
should  go,  he  would  go  at  once — that  very 
day;  brave  men  have  lied  from  danger  they 
<ould  not  combat.  And  yet  he  must  look 
once  more  into  the  sweet  face  that  was 
soon  to  cease  shining  upon  him,  listen  oiue 
more  to  the  voice  that  held  sweetest  music 
for  him,  then  go  forth  to  live  henceforth 
desolate  and  lonely  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

This  afternoon,  while  the  sun  fell  slant- 
ing on  the  vines,  he  would  go  over  and  say 
farewell   to  his  last  earthly  hope.       There 
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vas  no  time  to  lose;  he  would  go  to  Lon- 
on  that  very  night,  and  not  return  to 
Lthfrton  for  years. 

When  he  rose  to  go  through  the  pine 
,'oods,  and  on  to  Thornton,  he  looked  at 
■ast  ten  years  oldtr  than  when  he  quitted 
ome  that  morning.  He  walked  on,  re- 
ardless  of  the  beauty  that  surrounded 
im,  of  the  rich  perfume,  the  grand  long 
ista  of  trees,  the  glorious  sunshine,  the 
lorous  blossoms  under  foot— regardless  of 
v'erytliing  save  that  he  was  going  to  look 
is  last  upon  the  sweet  face  that  had  been 
lodestar  to   him. 

He  was  not  long  in  reaching  Thornton. 
"Lord  Ferneley  is  out.'V  the  servant  said 
ho  admitted  him;  'but  Miss  Ferneley  is 
:  home." 

"Where?"  asked  Hugh,  and  then  he  was 
lown  into  the  pretty  morning-room,  where 
:e  sat  busily  engaged  in  drawing. 
He  was  struck  first  by  the  change  in  her 
he  had  not  noticed  it  before— she  looked 
linner  ami  paler.  He  was  struck,  too,  by 
16  sudden  light  and  flush  of  happiness 
.at  rose  to  *her  face  when  he  entered.  He 
)tlced  it  for  the  first  time.  The  pencil 
II  from  her  fingers,  her  hands  trembled. 
'Mr.  Inglis."  she  cried,  "you  have  taken 
e  by  surprist-:  I  did  not  think  you  were 
mirig  until  evening.  Papa  gave  me  your 
essage." 

•Am.  I   intruding?  '    he  asked,   gravely. 
"Nay,"    she    replied;    "is    there    any    need 
ask    me   such   a  question?    Are  you   not 
wavs  welcome?    You   look   very   tired,   or 
ry  ill." 

*I  am  both,"  he  replied.  "Miss  Ferneley, 
lave  a  fancy;  will  you  indulge  it?  I  saw 
.u  first  in  the  rosery:  will  you  come  there 
w— only  for  a  few  minutes— I  will  not 
tain    you?" 

'When  you  become  fanciful.  Mr.  Inglis," 
e  retorted  with  a  smile,  "I  shall  expect 
see  rose-leaves  on  lily  stems.  Of  course 
will  go  with  you.  You  have  a  sound, 
bstantial  reason  behind  the  fancy.  I 
ow.'" 

;he  ncvticed  his  silence  and  depression, 
t  she  was  accustomed  to  them.  She 
ed.  in  her  usual  choerful.  winsome  way, 
charm  him  out  of  all  sadness.  There 
IS  a  pretty  little  lounging-chair  placed 
long  the  roses;  she  sat  down  upon  it, 
igh  V»y  her  side. 

'i  often  bring  my  books  here,"  she  said, 
nd  1  wonder  if  any  one  in  the  wide  world 
es  roses  as  I  do;  all  poetry,  all  romance, 
?m  to  me  embodied  in  their  perfume.  But 
u  do  not  care  to  talk  of  roses.  Y'ou  are 
t  well  to-day.  or  you  are  not  happy." 
le  stood  by  her  side  as  a  peri  stands 
tsidc  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  listened 
the  music  of  the  sweet  voice  that  was 
soon  to  sound  no  more  for  him.  He 
lected  his  thoughts.  Men  have  gone  to 
d  a  forlorn  hope  before  now,  yet  have 
t  required  the  courage  and  self-command 
needed  to  say  good-bye. 
le  turned  to  her,  and  her  sweet,  inno- 
it  face,  with  its  earnest,  surprised  ex- 
•ssion.  rendered  him  for  a  few  minutes 
ite  and  motionless.  Then  he  took  her 
nd.  How  small,  and  soft,  and  white  it 
iked,    lying   in   his! 

Miss  Ferneley."  he  said,  "it  was  here 
irst  saw  >"ou,  and  I  have  asked  you  to 
Tie  here  that  I  might  bid  you  good- 
ie   felt    the    little    hand    that    lay    in    his 


grow  cold  and  tremble.    He  did  not  look  at 
her. 

"I  am  going  away.  '  he  continued,  "and 
I  shall  be  gone,  perhaps,  for  many  years. 
1  may  never  return,  and  I  wanted  to  thank 
you  here  for  your  constant  kindness  to 
mi— your  constant  patience.  You  have  been 
my  best  and  truest  friend— a  very  angel  of 
comfort  and  goodness  to  me.  I  want  to 
thank  vou  for  all.  You  will  never  know  my 
sad  story,  and  I  can  never  tell  you  what 
you   have   been  to   me." 

He  stopped,  for  a  strange  sound  startled 
him— a  low  moan,  as  of  one  in  unutterable 
pain.  He  turned  hastily,  and  never  forgot 
the  sight  that  greeted  him.  The  sweet  face 
had  grown  white  and  colorless,  even  to  the 
lips;  the  blue  eyes  were  wide  open,  as 
though  some  terrible  object  were  in  view: 
the  white  lips  sprung  apart,  and  the  little 
hands  were  clinched.  Then  the  eyes  closed, 
and  sweet  Cecile  Ferneley  lay  still  and 
motionless  like  a  broken  lily. 

He  started  up  in  horror  and  alarm.  She 
was  not  dead.  It  was  not  death  that 
robbed  her  face  of  its  color,  and  her  eyes 
of  light.  He  saw  that  she  had  fainted.  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  Heaven  will  par- 
don him  the  passionate  kisses  he  lavished 
on   her  white   face. 

"My  darlingi"  he  murmured.  "What 
have  I  done— what  have  I  done?  Cecile, 
sweet,    look    up'." 

Was  it  the  loving  words  or  the  tender 
caresses?  The  eyes  opened  with  a  wild, 
frightened    look. 

"Have  I  frightened  you,  Cecile?  Look 
up.    I  did  not  mean  to  distress  you." 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  with  the 
expression    of   a   sweet,    sorrowing   child. 

"You  said  you  were  going  away,  and 
might  never  return,"  she  whispered.  "How 
could  you   say  so,   Mr.    Inglis?" 

"I— I  must  go;  there  is  no  escape  for 
me,"  ho  said,  and  again  the  death-like 
hue  came  over  her  face. 

"Cecile!"  he  cried,  almost  beside  himself 
with  distress,  "does  that  grieve  you — my 
going.    I   mean?" 

"I  was  not  prepared  for  it,"  she  said, 
simply.  "I  thought  you  were  settled  at 
Atherton   for  always." 

"So  thought  I,"  he  replied,  sadly;  "j'et 
I  must  go.  Oh.  Cecile,  do  not  be  angry  with 
me,  if  I  tell  you— do  not  think  I  am  vain 
and  presumptuous— I  have  dared  to  love 
you.  I  do  love  you  better  than  life  itself; 
and    because   I    love  you.    I    must   go." 

He  saw  a  crimson  flush  rise  on  her  cheek, 
and  the  light  that  only  comes  from  hap- 
piness shine  in  her  face. 

"If  you  love  me."  she  said,  gently,  "you 
should  stay,   not   go."  ^ 

She  did  not  shrink  and  turn  from  him 
as  he  had  expected.  It  seemed  to  him 
rather  the  little  hand  tightened  Its  grasp. 
He  looked  into  her  face.  Heaven  help'  him! 
There  was  no  mistaking  what  was  written 
there.  No  purer,  truer,  deeper  love  ever 
looked   out   of   woman's   eyes. 

"Cecile,"  he  said,  gently,  "I  pray  Heaven 
I  am  mistaken— it  can  never  be.  Will  you 
tell  me  the  truth?  Do  you— have  you 
learned  to  care  for  me?" 

The  sweet,  blushing  face  was  raised  to 
his. 

"Care  for  you?"   she  replied;    "of  course 
T    do — more   than   for   anything   else   in    the 
wide   world.    You    know  that." 
"Then    may    Heaven    help    us    both!"    he 
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cried,  with  such  despair  in  his  face  and  in 
his  voice  that  she  was   startled. 

"Why?"  she  asked;  "tell  me  why.  Why 
must  Heaven  help  us?  How  strange  you 
look!  I  am  almost  frightened,  lell  me 
why."  

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

"Tell  me  why,  Hugh."  repeated  the  low, 
clear  voice.  "I  shall  understand  it  if  you 
tell    me   why." 

Hugh  Inglis  looked  at  the  fair,  pure  face, 
with  its  quivering  lips  and  shadowed  eyes; 
the  little  white  hands  that  held  his  witn 
so  tight  a  grasp.  He  looked  at  her  and 
from  his  heart  to  his  lips  there  leaped  hot, 
passionate  words. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Cecile;  tell  you  all.  Look- 
ing in  vour  clear  eyes— your  true,  pure  face, 
1  hate"  to  remember  my  story!  I  hate  to 
think  of  it!  See,  darling— let  me  call  you 
so  just  once.  Cecile;  I  would  lay  down  my 
life  to  undo  what  I  did  years  ago." 

But  his  wild,  vehement  words  did  not 
frighten  her.  The  slender  hands  tightened 
their   grasp;    the   sweet   face   drooped   over 

'•'^ou  speak  in  riddles,  Hugh,"  she  said; 
"for  nothing  could  ever  make  me  believe 
vou  have  done  wr»ng;  such  wrong,  at  least, 
as  would  unfit  you  for  the  name  of  an 
honorable  man.  You  could  never  do  it! 
Your  face  is  too  true;  there  can  be  nothing 
in  your  life  that  need  frighten  me.  I  am 
sure  of  it,   Hugh;   quite  sure." 

And  the  plaintive,  earnest  voice  seemed 
to  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  the  man  s 
heart.  The  child-like,  simple  faith  charmed 
him  in  spite  of  himself.      ^     .,    ,-   .  ., 

"You  are  right,  so  far.  Cecile.  he  said; 
"the  wrong  was  done  to  me,  not  by  me. 
A  wrong  that,  hide  it  as  he  may.  darkens 
and  shadows  a  man's  life,  making  it  all 
unfit  for  happiness  and  peace.  A  foul, 
deadly  wrong  that  can  never  be  righted; 
and   this  wrong   was   done   to   me." 

She  bent  her  fair  head  lower  still;  her 
perfumed  hair  touched  nis  face,  sending  a 
thrill  that  was  almost  pain,  to  his  heart. 
"Hugh,"  she  whispered,  raising  her  clear, 
child-like  eyes  to  his,  "you  have  always 
been  more  grave  and  more  sad  than  other 
men;  was  this  the  reason?" 
"Yes,"    he    replied. 

"And    when    always    with    me    you    have 
been  happier  and  brighter  than  when  with 
any  one   eUe?" 
"That  I  have  been,"   he  said,   simply. 
"Then    it    seems    to    me,"    she    continued, 
with  a  flush  on  her  delicate  face,    "that   1 
can    give    you    more    happiness    and    more 
peace   than   any   one   else." 
"A    thousand    times   more,      he   said. 
"Do  you  know*  what  a  flower  does  to  the 
sun?"    she  continued;    "it  opens  Its   heart- 
it  gives  Its  beauty,   its  perfume,   its  bright- 
ness,   content    to    die    when    the    rays    lade 
away.    Hugh,  I  am   the  tlowi-r  and  you  the 
sun."  If  all  the  gladness,  the  happiness,  the 
brightness    of    my    life    ran    yield    you    any 
degree  of  happiness,  I  give  it,  as  the  flower 
its  fragrance   to   the  sun." 

She  was  a  child  no  longer,  but  an  Im- 
passioned. eap<'r  woman. 

"You  are  sad  and  desponding— my  spirits 
are  always  light  and  gay.  I>et  me  give  you 
my  gavety.  Hugh;  I  will  take  your  sorrow. 
You  see  no  hope— my  heart  Is  full  of  It; 
take  all  my  hope,  give  me  your  grief.    You 


rarely  smile— I  laugh  half  the  sunny  hours 
away;  give  me  your  sighs  In  exchange  for 
my  smiles."  « 

He  took  her  hands  gently!*and  held  them 
in  hs.  His  face  had  grown  white  as  death 
as  she  uttered  those  rapid  words. 

"Cecile!"    he    said,    looking    earnestly    at 
her;   "Cecile — can  it  be  that  you  love  me?  ' 
There  was  no   fear,   no   hesitation   in   her 
face;    no    trembling   of    the    sweet    lips,    no 
shame  or  sadness  in  the  pure,  clear  eyes. 
"Love    you!"    she    replied,    with    a    smile 
that     was     like     brightest     sunshine.     "Oh, 
Hugh!    Why,    of   course,    you    know    I    do." 
He   sprung   to   his   feet   with   a    low,    pas- 
sionate cry,   so  full  of  agony   that  the  girl 
looked  up  at  him  in  alarm. 

"Great  Heaven!  '  he  cried,  "I  did  not 
foresee  this." 

And  then  Hugh  Inglis  bowed  his  head, 
knowing  not  what  to  say  or  do. 

"I  had  not  foreseen  this,  Cecile,"  he 
said.  "I  thought  all  the  sorrow  and  all  the 
suffering  were  to  be  mine.  I  knew  1  loved 
you,  but  I  never  dreamed  that  you  loved 
me." 

"How  could  I  help  it,  Hugh?"  she  asked, 
with  earnest  simplicity.  "I— 1  always 
thought  you  wanted  me  to  iove  you.  How 
could  I  help  it,  knowing  you  so  well?  SVho 
is   so    true,    so   noble,    so   good    as   you?" 

"You  love  me,  Cecile!"  he  repeated  .en 
amaze,  drawing  her  to  him  as  though  he 
would  fain  read  that  sweet  face  more 
closely.  Her  fair  head  droopea  until  it 
lay  upon  his  breast,  and  Hugh  held  her 
there.  It  was  wrong — weak— he  knew;  but 
then  it  was  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
They  loved  each  other  so  dearly,  yet  they 
were  to  be  parted  forever  and  for  ever- 
more. He  held  her  clasped  in  his  arms; 
he  kissed  her  face,  her  lips,  her  eyes,  he 
murmured  sweet,  passionate  words  to  her^ 
"Cecile,  my  darling,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me?"  he  asked;  "can  the  wrong  I  have  done 
you  ever  be  undone?  You  love  me;  yet  we 
must  part." 

The  slender  arms  seemed  to  hold  film 
closer. 

"Part  now,  Hugh?  You  can  not  mean  it. 
What  can   part   us?" 

Hugh  Inglis  sat  down.  He  drew  the  gen- 
tle head  of  the  girl  who  loved  him  so  well 
on  his  breast. 

"Cecile,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  as  an  angel  banished  from  Paradise 
would  speak  to  those  who  dwell  within  Ihe 
jasper  gates.  We  must  part.  This  hour  in 
which  I  sit  here  holding  you  to  my  heart 
is  the  last  we  must  ever  spend  together. 
This  is  the  last  time,  sweet,  your  hands 
must  lie  in  mine,  the  last  time  my  lips 
must    touch    your    beloved    face." 

She  shuddered  as  one  seized  with  mortal 
cold. 

"You  remember,"  he  continued,  "the 
angel  with  the  flaming  sword  who  stood 
at  the  gates  of  Eden?  Such  an  angel  parts 
us  now.  If  a  deep,  dark  grave  yawned 
there  at  your  feet.  Cecile,  and  you  lay  in 
Tl  ili'.'td.  you  could  not  be  more  lost  to  me 
than  you  are  now,  my  love  that  can  never, 
never   be    mine." 

She  had  lost  all  power  of  speaking:  lur 
white  lipa  formed  the  one  word,  "Why'.'" 
"Because, "  he  rei)lied,  "I  am  shackhd 
by  the  most  cruel  chains  man  ever  worr; 
by  the  most  hateful,  loathed  fetters  that 
ever  dragged  a  man  down  to  death.  Oli. 
Cecile,  my  i)ure,  sweet  love,  turn  your  face 
from   me  while  I  tell  you!    Because,  years 
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ago.  I  mistook  passion  for  love,  and  I  mar- 
ried one  wiio  liad  the  fatal  Vjeauty  of  a 
syren,   witii   the  heart  of  a  tiend. " 

"You  married!"  •^he  cried,  shuddering 
away  from  tlie  clasping  ai  ms.  "You  have  a 
wife   living,    Hugh?  ' 

There  was  a  passionate  sorrow  in  her 
voice    that    unnerved    him. 

■'I  married  her,"  he  repeated.  "She  has, 
as  I  said,  the  beauty  of  a  syren,  and  the 
cold,  cruel  heart  of  a  fiend.  When  she 
had  been  my  wife  but  a  very  few  months, 
she  went  away  and  left  me,  because— listen, 
Cecile!— because  1  was  poor,  and  could  not 
keep  her  in  luxury.  She  left  me  in  shame 
and  in  sorrow,  and  1  have  been  alone  ever 
since." 

He  thought  she  would  turn  from  him  in 
anger,  but  he  mistook  her.  All  remem- 
brance of  her  own  sorrow  was  lost  in  tlie 
knowledge  of  his.  She  forgot  herself— as 
good  women  do — in  him. 

"My  poor  love,"  she  whispered;  "my 
poor  Hugh!" 

At  the  sound  of  those  gentle,  pitying 
words— the  first  he  had  ever  heard— at  the 
gentle  touch  of  those  pure  hands.  Hugh 
Inglls  gave  way:  he  wept  for  the  first  time 
since  bis  great  sorrow  overtook  him;  wept 
passionate,  bittt-r  tears  that  seemed  to  have 
no  limits;  his  strong  frame  shook  with 
heavy,  deep-drawn,  bitter  sobs.  She  stood 
over  him  with  sweet,  tender  pity  on  her 
face,  such  as  angels  wear.  She  laid  her 
hands   on   his   bowed   head. 

"Hugh,"  she  said,  gently,  "do  not  despair; 
remember  'sorrow  endures  for  a  night;  joy 
comes  in  the  morning.'  There  is  no  trouble 
so  great  or  so  bitter  but  that  God  in  His 
own   good    time   can   assuage." 

"I  must  lose  you,  Cecile,  my  comforter, 
my  good  angel." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "we  two  who  love  each 
other  so  well  must  live  our  lives  apart. 
Hugh,  you  will  not  forget  there  is  heaven 
at  the  end?  and.  oh,  my  darling,  if  we  are 
very  good,  perhaps,  you  know,  in  the  next 
world— that  happy  world  w-here  there  is  to 
be  no  parting  and  no  sorrow— perhaps  we 
may  be  there  together;  that  would  be  eter- 
nity,  this  is  only  time." 

He  looked  up  in  her  face— there  was  a 
light  and   brightness   there   not   of   earth. 

"If  we  are  very  good,  dear,"  she  said 
again;  "if  we  bear  our  sorrow  quite  pa- 
tiently—not let  it  make  us  hard  and  bit- 
ter, but  loving  and  merciful— full  of  lielp 
and  charity— then  eternity  lies  all  before 
us." 

"You  are  an  angel.  Cecile,"  sobbed  the 
unhappy  man;  "what  shall  I  do  when  X 
can  see  you  no  more,  and  my  life  lies  all 
blank  before   me?" 

She  turned  her  colorless  face  to  him  with 
a  t-mile  sweeter  surely  than  woman's  lips 
ever  wore  before. 

"You  must  be  brave,"  she  said.  "Patient 
endurance  is  God-like.  The  man  who  en- 
dures, conquers.  It  is  very  hard,  but  it 
has  to  be,  Hugh;  we  can  not  help  the  im- 
possible." 

"Even,"  he  said,  musingly,  "even  could  1 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  purchase  legal 
freedom,  1  could  not  offer  you,  my  darling, 
a  sullied  name." 

"It  is  not  that,  Hugh,"  she  replied;  "noth- 
ing could  sully  your  name.  It  is  that 
those  solemn  words  in  the  Bible  frighten 
me:  'Those  whom  God  has  joined  to- 
gether, let  no  man  put  asunder."  Your  wife 
has  wronged  you;  but  to  me  it  seems  she 
is  your  wife  still,  and  must  be  so  until  she 


dies.  I  am  only  a  simple,  ignorant  girl, 
knowing  little,  save  my  love  for  you;  but 
to  my  mind  those  woi-ds  are  clear  enough. 
We  must  part,  Hugh;  we  can  not  be 
friends— we  love  each  other  too  much— we 
can  only  say  good-bye." 

"Cecile,"  said  Hugh,  gently;  "in  your 
presence  I  am  good;  away  from  you,  the 
evil  spirit  of  unrest  and  revenge  masters 
me.  Darling,  lay  those  pure  hanas  of  yours 
on  my  head,  and  pray  God.  for  your  sweet 
sake,    to   bless  me." 

He  never  forgot  the  sublime,  angelic  ex- 
pression of  her  face  as  she  laid  her  clasped 
hands  on  his  head. 

"God  bless  you,  Hugh,"  she  said,  simply, 
"and  keep  you  from  all  harm." 

Then  she  stooped  and  kissed  the  kingly 
brow,   whereon  such   deep  sorrow  sat. 

"You  must  go  and  leave  me  now,"  she 
whispered;  "I  have  no  strength  left,  and 
you  must  not  see  my  sorrow,   Hugh." 

Once  more — such  is  the  mighty  power  of 
love — once  more  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  rained  passionate  kisses  on  her  swuet. 
pale  face.  She  clung  to  him,  w^eeping  like 
a  grieved  child. 

"Farewell,  my  love!"  cried  Hugh:  "fare- 
well! I  leave  my  life  behind  me.  Say  you 
forgive  me,  Cecile!  Only  Heaven  knows 
what  sorrow  I  take  with  me." 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive."  she  said. 
"Always  remember  this.  Hugh,  I  would 
rather  love  you,  and  love  you  in  sorrow, 
then  be  the  happy  wife  of  any  other  man. 
You  believe  that,  "do  you  not?" 

"I  do  believe  it,"  he  replied,  looking  into 
the  sweet,  pleading  face;  "it  will  make  me 
a  better  man  knowing  that." 

He  saw  then  that  what  she  said  was  true— 
lier  strength  was  failing  her.  He  placed 
her  on  the  chair  amid  the  roses,  and  said 
to  himself  the  time  had  come  in  which  he 
must  leave  her. 

"Until  eternity,"  he  said,  touching  her 
brow  with  his  lips;  and  then,  without 
another  word,  he  left  her.  ^ 

The  Queen  of  the  Lilies,  white  and  pure* 
as  tlie  Howers  whose  name  she  bore,  sat 
tliere  pale  and  motionless,  watching  witli 
haggard,  weary  eyes  the  door,  hoping 
against  hope  that  it  w-ould  reopen,  and 
Hugh  return  to  tell  her  it  was  ail  a  mis- 
take. Then  the  roses  grew  red  all  round 
her,  a  thick  mist  came  and  veiled  them 
from  her  sight,  a  low  cry  came  from  her 
lips,  and  Cecile  Ferneley,  who  had  never 
know-n  an  hour's  sorrow  until  then,  fell 
white  and  senseless  to  the  ground— no  lily 
broken  on  its  stem,  no  rose  with  scattered 
leaves,   more  dead   than  she. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

■VN'hen  Hugh  Inglis  passed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  girl  he  loved  so  well,  the  very 
fury  of  revenge  sprung  up  in  his  heart. 
But  for  that  heartless,  golden-haired  wom- 
an, Cecile  might  be  his  wife— Cecile,  who 
loved  him  with  the  innocent  simplicity  of 
a  child  and  the  impassioned  affection  of 
a  woman.  But  for  her,  he  might  have 
held  those  white  hands  in  his,  while  she 
promised  to  be  his  for  evermore.  How  he 
loved  her— the  girl  so  rich  in  beauty  and 
innocence,  so  fair  and  angelic,  whose 
thoughts  were  always  more  in  heaven  than 
on  earth. 

Hot,  bitter,  revengeful  fury.  Had  she 
been  there,  with  her  radi.ant  face  and  her 
golden    hair,    he  would   have   forgotten,   in 
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the  mad  fury  of  the' moment,  that  he  -WUs 
a  man  and  she  a  weak  woman;  he  would 
have  struck  her  down  then  and  there;  he 
would  have  stamped  out  the  beauty  from 
that  siren  face.  He  clinched  his  strong 
hands  as  he  thought  of  it,  and  his  heart 
beat  high  with  hot,  murderous  hate.  No 
curse  that  his  lips  could  frame  was  bad 
enough  for  her;  no  malediction  he  could 
pronounce,  hard  enough.  She  had  cruelly, 
wantonly,  willfully  blighted  his  whole  life, 
and  now   she  had  parted  him   from  Cecile. 

Hugh  Inglis  walked  on,  careless  of  where 
he  went,  of  what  he  did.  Some  one  meet-  i 
ing  him  outside  the  gates  of  Thornton 
Park  looked  at  him  with  wondering  eyes, 
thinking  he  was  well-nigh  mad.  Nor  was 
he  far  from  it.  Cecile  P'erneley  had  been 
to  him  the  ideal  of  all  that  was  pure  and 
angelic.  He  had  seen  no  one  like  her— no 
one  so  kind  or  so  true;  so  strange  a  mix- 
ture of  a  simple,  dreaming,  tender-hearted 
child    and    a    wise,    winsome    woman. 

He  had  gone  from  her  now  into  the  outer 
cold  and  dai-kness,  where  the  light  of  her 
face  and  the  warmth  of  her  love  should 
fall   upon  him  never   more. 

So,  then,  those  bitter,  taunting  words  of 
the  young  squire  were  true  after  all,  and 
Hugh  Inglis  was  too  just  a  man  to  hold 
himself  free  from  blame.  He  had  thought 
of  the  delight  of  her  presence— of  the  calm, 
the  repose,  the  strength  that  came  to  him 
when  with  her;  he  had  thought  of  this,  and 
had  forgotten  the  danger  that  existed  for 
her.  He  would  have  laughed  had  any  one 
w^arned  him  of  such  a  danger.  Hugh  Ing- 
lis had  no  vanity;  having  failed  to  keep 
the  heart  of  the  woman  he  had  won,  he  did 
not  think  it  probable  that  he  could  win  an- 
other. Cecile  was  so  young,  so  beloved, 
so  much  sought  after  and  admired,  that 
he  in  his  deep  humility  never  thouTght  it 
possible  that  she  should  learn  to  love  him. 
And  now— could  he  ever  forget  the  cling- 
ing touch  of  those  little  hands,  tne  music 
of  the  words  she  had  spoken,  the  love  in 
tiie  eyes  upraised  to  his?  Would  the  mem- 
ory of  that  hour  ever  fade,  ever  grow  less, 
ever  cease  to  haunt  him? 

liiis  was  love  indeed;  this  calm,  deep, 
reverential  affection,  content  to  wait  "un- 
til eternity."  rather  than,  even  in  thought, 
wrong  its  object.  This  was  true  love,  such 
as  Heaven  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of 
true  men  and  good  women;  different  from 
the  hot  glow  and  fever  of  passion  as  is 
starlight  from  gaslight.  And  this  love, 
bringing  him  so  near  heaven,  might  have 
been  his  but  for  the  accursed  beauty  of  the 
woman  who  had  seared  and  blighted  his 
life. 

He  was  heedless  where  he  went.  He 
thought  of  Adam  and  Eve  banisned  from 
Kden:  he  pictured  their  first  lonely  walk 
on  the  lonely  earth;  their  longing  to  be 
once  more  in  the  fragrant,  shady  groves  of 
Paradise.  He  could  fancy  that  the  cold 
.iiid  darkness  that  inshrouded  them  was 
not  unliUe  the  horror  that  was  fast  steal- 
ing ovei-  him. 

Henceforth  and  forever  he  condemned 
himself  to  an  unloved  solitude.  It  was  the 
last  time  harm  should  come  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  contact  with  him.  He 
would  leave  Atherton,  go  up  to  L,ondon, 
and  work  there  among  hard,  practical  men 
of  the  world,  who  never  troubled  about 
anything  save  the  realities  of  life.  "Never, 
s(i  help  me.  Heaven!"  said  Hugh,  with  a 
bitter  sigh— "never  again  will  I  look  in  the 
face  of  any   woman  while   1   live."     As  he 


stood  there  among  the  tall  pine-trees,  he 
turned  to  look  his  last  upon  the  towers  and 
turrets  of  Thornton  Park.  He  raised  his 
hat  and  stood  bareheaded  under  the  clear 
skies. 

"Farewell,  my  love!"  he  cried.  "Fare- 
well. My  hope  of  heaven  goes  with  the 
words." 

The  servants  of  Atherton  Hall  thought 
their  young  master  must  be  deranged.  He 
had  left  home  that  morning,  seeming  just 
as  usual;  he  returned  to  it  an  altered  man. 
They  were  to  pack  up  at  once,  for  he  was 
going  to  London,  and  should  not,  m  all 
probability,  return  to  Atherton  for  many 
years.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may. Hopkins,  a  well-favored  footman,  re- 
marked, quite  confidentially,  to  one  of  the 
pretty  maids,  that  I'it  was  just  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  sprang  from 
nothing,  and  had  too  much  of  everything; 
a  gentleman  born  would  be  more  consid- 
erate." 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  dismayed 
looks  of  the  servants,  Hugh  persisted  in 
his  resolution,  and  the  next  day,  without 
one  word  of  adieu  to  his  friends,  without 
even  naming  his  intention  to  any  one,  he 
set  off  for  London,  whither  servants  and 
luggage  were  to  follow  him.  He  went  to 
the  magnificent  mansion  that  had  been 
purchased  for  him  in  Belgrave  Square,  and 
there  shut  himself  up  for  a  time,  to  bear 
his  sorrow  alone. 

He  did  not,  after  those  first  days  had 
elapsed,  try  to  shun  society.  Society  would 
not  be  shunned.  A  poor  man  may  grieve 
as  he  likes;  a  rich  man  may  not  grieve  at 
all.  The  calls  upon  him  were  numerous; 
invitations  from  all  quarters  were  poured 
upon  him.  Even  in  London,  Hugh  Inglis 
the  millionaire  was  a  man  of  note.  It  be- 
gan to  be  known  in  time,  and  talked  of, 
that  Mr.  Inglis  never  went  to  balls  or 
soirees;  bachelors'  parties  were  the  only 
entertainments   he    ever    cared    for. 

"Are  you  a  confirmed  woman-hater,  Mr. 
Inglis?"  asked  a  young  friend  of  his  one 
day. 

"Is  that  what  the  world  calls  me?"  said 
Hugh,  in  reply.  "It  is  not  very  wide  of 
the  mark." 

They  teased  him,  those  gay  young  dan- 
dies, who  know  no  greater  pleasure  than  a 
fair  woman's  smile— teased  him,  impor- 
tuned him,  and  all  in  vain,  until  at  last 
Hugh  was  allowed  to  go  his  own  way  in 
peace;  people  became  used  to  his  eccen- 
tricities, and  talked  no  more  about  them. 
•         •*•*••« 

To  this  day  they  tell  at  Thornton  Park 
of  the  shock  and  horror  of  the  hour  when 
the  fair  young  mistress  was  found  lying 
white  and  senseless  amid  her  flowers.  On 
that  very  day,  when  Hugh  bade  her  fare- 
well. Lord  Ferneley  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  to  dine.  His  first  thought  was 
for  Cecile.  Where  was  she?  She  generally 
stood  in   the  hall  to  welcome  him. 

Where  was  she?  one  servant  asked  an- 
other, until  Petronellc,  the  pretty  Parisian 
lad.v's  maid,  was  found;  she  had  seen  her 
yoii'ng  mistress  go  into  the  rosery,  ever  so 
long   since. 

"Tell  Miss  Ferneley  I  am  here,"  said 
Lord  Ferneley,  impatiently.  He  never 
could  bear  the  sweet  young  face  long  out 
of  his  sight. 

Petronelle  ran  quickly  to  the  rosery.  and 

the  next  sound  that  fell  upon  his  lordship's 

I  ear    was    a    loud,    terrified    cry    from    the 
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young  maid.  He  hastened  after  her.  There 
lay  the  Queen  of  the  Lilies,  white  and  help- 
less,  on  the  ground. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  cried  the  terrified 
father.     "Is  she  dead?  ' 

"No.  mlladi  is  not  dead,"  said  the  maid, 
"she  has  fainted.  It  is  the  strong,  rich 
perfume  of  these  flowers  that  has  done  it. 
One   cannot   breathe   here." 

So  spolte  Petronelle,  but  she  thought  dif- 
ferently. She  alone  had  seen  Hugh  Ing- 
lis  enter  the  rosery.  She  had  seen  him 
leave  it  an  hour  afterward,  his  handsome 
face  wild  and  haggard  with  despair.  In 
the  depths  of  her  ht-art  the  pretty  Parlsi- 
enne  suspected  a  love  affair. 

"There  is  a  mystery  and  a  quarrel,"  she 
said  to  herself,  as  she  helped  to  raise  poor 
Cecile,  and  carry  her  to  her  room.  "My 
young  mistress  has  good  taste— that  tall 
lover  of  hers  has  the  head  and  face  of  a 
king.     Will   it  be  a   wedding,   1   wonder?" 

Lord  Ferneley  stood  by  his  daughter's 
side  until  she  was  better. 

"Cecile,"  he  said,  eagerly;  "you  must  not 
go  into  the  rosery  again;  at  least,  not  to 
remain  there.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers 
is  too  strong,  too  overpowering.  Promise 
me!" 

He  had  half  expected  some  little  opposi- 
tion—she was  so  fond  of  her  flowers— but 
the  young  girl  only  turned  wearily  away 
with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  promise  of  obedi- 
ence. 

From  that  hour  it  seemed  to  Lord  Ferne- 
ley that  she  drooped  and  faded.  He  could 
not  tell  how  or  why.  He  knew  of  no  rea- 
son why  she  should  be  unhappy,  he  knew 
.  of  no  reason  why  her  health  should  fail. 
■"Yet,  day  by  day,  the  sweet  face  grew  more 
wan  and  colorless,  the  pure,  clear  eyes 
larger  and  brighter.  Cecile  made  no  com- 
plaint, no  murmur;  but  he  saw  how  thin 
the  white  hands  grew;  so  thin  that  one  by 
one  the  pretty  rings  she  used  to  wear 
were  all  laid  aside.  She  was  not  always 
dull;  but  her  smile  came  rarely,  and  when 
it  came  it  lacked  the  old  sunshine.  She 
seemed  always  tired.  She  had  been  the 
most  active  of  girls,  always  at  work  with 
her  flowers,  her  music  and  her  birds.  Now, 
Lord  Ferneley  could  not  help  noticing  that 
whenever  he  entered  the  room  where  she 
was   he  always  found  her  resting. 

He  grew  anxious  and  miserable  about 
her. 

"Are    you    well,    Cecile?"    he    would    ask, 

holding  the  transparent  little  hands  in  his. 

"Certainly,    papa,"   would  be  the  prompt 

reply;   "why    do    you    tease    me    so    much 

about  health?" 

"Because  you  look  so  pale  and  altered, 
Cecile;    so    different." 

"Perhaps  I  am  growing  sensible,  and  that 
affects  my  color,"  she  would  reply,  with  a 
smile. 

But  the  time  came  when  Cecile  ceased  to 
smile,  and  Lord  Ferneley  looked  supreme- 
ly miserable.  She  had  been  the  pet  of  the 
household,  the  only  joy  and  the  hope  of 
his  life.  He  loved  her  a  thousand  times 
better  than  wealth,  fortune  or  anything 
else  he  had  in  the  world,  and  there  came 
to  him  a  terrible  fear  that  he  should  lose 
her.  Once  alarmed.  Lord  Ferneley's  fears 
knew  no  bounds.  He  sent  to  London  for 
the  most  eminent  physician  of  the  day;  and 


was  plain  enough  that  day  by  day  the 
young    life    was    faster    wearing   away. 

'I  am  puzzled,"  said  the  great  doctor, 
frankly,  \n  answer  to  Lord  Ferneley's  ques- 
tions. "If  there  were  a  disease  called  'fad- 
ing away,'  I  should  say  your  daughter  had 
It.  That  just  expresses  her  state.  I  can 
nnd  no  positive  illness;  but  she  is  fading 
away."  " 

The  words  struck  the  father's  heart  with 
terrible  dread. 

"She  is  so  young,"  continued  the  doctor; 
"I  need  scarcely  ask  you  if  any  disappoint- 
ment has  made  her  unhappy?" 

And,  despite  his  sorrow,  Lord  Ferneley 
smiled  at  the  thought. 

,  ■^°''\J^'^  ^^'^=  "there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind.  My  pretty  Cecile  had  many  lovers, 
but  I  think  she  preferred  her  flowers  to 
any  of  them." 

•Then  the  only  suggestion  I  can  offer." 
said  Dr.  Debenham,  "is  that  you  should 
take  her  abroad,  and  keep  her  there  until 
you  see  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
health. 

"You  have  hope  for  her,  then?"  said  the 
anxious  father. 

..j'There  is  always  hope  while  there  is 
life,  was  the  grave  reply;  "hope  lies  in 
your  own  heart,  life  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven. 

V,  "/^'^'"^^^w^y"  Long  after  the  doctor 
had  left  Thornton,  Lord  Ferneley  sat  re- 
peating those  words  to  himself.  Flowers 
blossoms,  leaves,  all  faded;  could  it  be  that 
Cecile,  his  fair-haired,  loving  child,  could 
die   like  them? 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

There  was  little  hope  in  Lord  Ferneley's 
heart  as  he  took  his  fair,  drooping  child 
over  blue,  sunny  seas,  in  search  of  a 
warmer  clime  and  healing  health  She 
seemed  very  indifferent  about  it.  expres=;- 
ing  no  wish  to  travel,  and  none  to  remain 
at  home.  Lord  Ferneley  often  thought 
that  he  would  give  anything  to  hear  her 
express  one  desire— to  hear  her  express 
the  least  interest  in  any  living  thing.  She 
never  did. 

Every  one  regretted  her  illness.  She  had 
been  so  much  beloved— this  fair  young 
Queen  of  the  Lilies;  every  one  had  cared 
for  her.  every  one  had  loved  her.  It 
seemed  so  incomprehensible  and  so  sad 
that  she  should  be,  as  every  one  declared, 
dying— the  gentle,  motherless  girl,  who  had 
been  good  and  kind  to  every  one,  who  had 
never  in  all  her  sweet  life  hurt  another. 
<3entle  kindly  matrons  met  and  talked 
about  her,  but  the  case  was  beyond  them. 
7/'®,."°^*°'"'^  expression  had  got  known- 
fading  away."  "That  means  consump- 
tion, said  one;  "decline,"  said  another; 
but  no  one— neither  matron  nor  young  girl 
friend— ever  dreamed  that  Cord  Ferneley's 
fair  young  daughter  was  ill  because  her 
heart  was  broken,  and  her  life  laid  waste 
around  her.  There  are  so  many  different 
types  of  women;  .some  love  and  lose,  then 
love  again,  with  a  face  as  bright  and  a 
heart  as  light  as  at  first,  the  lost  love 
giving  to  them  nothing  save  pleasant  mem- 
ories; others  love  once  and  forever,  no 
matter  how  the  after  life  terminates.  That 
love  is  the  lodestar.     They  may  have   hus- 


P'"-..^.!''^"^^™  ]®"  ''^  ''^y^'  duchess   to  at-  band  and  children,  to  whom  before  Heaven 

tend    the    urgent    summons.     Even    he,    the  and  earth   they  do  their  duty,  yet  the  last 

learned  d9ctor,  was  puzzled.     He  could  de-  thought    before    death,    when    the   faces   of 

tect  no  disease,    no  positive   illness;   yet  it  husband  and  children  have  vanished  from 
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them  -will  be  of  that  first  love.  Cecile 
Fern4lev  was  of  this  type.  She  never 
named  her  love;  she  said  nothing  of  it:  its 
vtTexistence  was  a  secret  she  most  care- 
fully preserved-yet  while  she  lived,  Cecile 
would  be  true  to  it.     She  went  away  from 


England,  never  expecting,  never  hoping  to 
see  the  face  of  Hugh  Ingl.s  again;  none 
the  less  did   that  face  go^  ^7.S*}v,*^®^-     ^ 


love  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  patient 
smUe,  wis  different  to  any  other-it  was  to 
bT  for  eternity,  other  love  was  simply  for 

*'she  never  heard  of  or  from  hini;  no  let- 
ter no  message,  no  mention  of  his  name 
Iver  came  to  disturb  her  calm;  yet  none 
the  less  was  she  quite  sure  that  he  cared 
for  her  still  more  than  for  any  one  else 
under  Heaven.  She  had  always  been  a 
sph-ituelle,  dreaming  girl,  of  deep  religious 
thought  She  was  full  of  veneration  and 
tSi^ul  ideal  thoughts  She  tried  now  to 
train  herself,  to  teach  herself,  to  think  of 
the  love  that  was  to  be  eternal;  tried  to 
think  of  Hugh  Inglis  as  one  she  was  to 
meet  where  sorrow  was  not;  yet,  uncon- 
^•fously  to  herself,  she  loved  him  with  the 
whole  fervor  of  her  woman's  passionate 
heart  all  the  time.  „.v,^„ 

Of  course,  people  made  remarks— when 
do  they  not?  But  the  young  Squire  Dene 
noor  Cecile' s  hapless  lover,  was  the  only 
one  who  connected  her  illness  with  Hugh  s 
sudden  departure.  What  had  happened  he 
knew  not;  whether  Hugh  had  made  Miss 
Ferneley  an  offer,  and  had  been  rejected; 
whether  he  had  left  Atherton  without  say- 
^g  one  word  to  her,  leaving  her  to  suffer, 
or  whether  they  had  had  a  lover  s  quarrel, 
Reginald  Dene  could  not  tell.  Cecile  was 
too  ill  to  receive  visitors,  and  when  at 
last  he  was  permitted  to  enter  her  pretty 
morning  room,  he  was  so  shocked  and 
startled  by  her  changed  appearance  that  he 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  He  mentioned 
Hugh's  name  at  last,  but  no  change  came 
over  the  wan  young  face,  no  trembling  ol 
the  pale  lips.  Cecile  spoke  of  him.  too-so 
easily,  and  with  so  little  seeming  effort, 
that  the  squire  went  away  more  than  half 
suspecting   he   had    been    mistaken. 

Yet  Cecile  grew  worse,  and  he  was  puz- 
zled again;  then  she  went  abroad,  and 
Reginald,  more  unhappy  than  he  cared  to 
own,  detesting  the  place  no  longer  bright- 
ened by  her  presence,  went  to  London  to 
seek   forgetfulness  in   excitement. 

There,  quite  by  accident,  he  one  day  met 
Hugh  Inglis.  The  meeting  was  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  either.  Yet,  as  it  took  place  in 
the  house  of  a  mutual  friend,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  civil,  at  least.  It  happened 
to  be  a  bachelors'  party,  given  by  Sir  John 
Cavendish,  at  Richmond;  and  a  very  mer- 
ry,  convivial   party  it  was. 

After  dinner  Hugh  Inglis  went  out  on 
the  balcony  to  smoke  his  cigar  and  look 
at  the  river  How  beautiful  it  looked,  so 
calm,  with  the  colors  of  the  evening  sky 
reflected  in  it.  the  lights  quivering  and 
flashing  far  away  into  the  dim  distance. 
That  most  .-sorrowful  of  all  poems,  the 
"Bridge  of  Sighs.  '  came  so  forcibly  to  his 
mind: 

"When  the  lamps  quiver,   far  down  tn  tho 
river,  ^  .       j  w 

Hous<^lPsa  and  homeless,  she  wandered  by 
night." 


This    beautiful    river.,  with    its    swift    cur- 
rent,    its     rifh     and     varicni    scenery,     was, 


after  all,  but  too  often  a  grave  for  the  un- 
happy. "Houseless  and  homeless,  she  wan- 
dered by  night.  "  His  thoughts  wandered 
from  the  clear,  rapid  river  to  La  Belle 
Aurore.  Had  she  come  to  that  pass  y.«t? 
It  might  be  that  under  the  solemn  starlight 
she  had  floated  down  the  stream,  her  gold- 
en hair  on  the  water,  her  beautiful,  dead 
face  turned  to  the  sky. 

"Would  to  Heaven  it  were  so!"  he  cried, 
aloud.  Then  he  should  be  free.  She  de- 
served to  die,  for  she  had  slain  him,  and 
with  him  the  sweetest,  purest  girl  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon. 

"What  a  modern  Timon  you  are!"  said 
a  voice  behind  him.  "I  should  think,  Mr. 
Inglis.  that  you  are  about  the  most  un- 
sociable man  in   the  world." 

Turning  his  head,  Hugh  saw  Reginald 
Dene,  who  came  to  the  front  of  the  bal- 
cony and  looked  over  the  stone  parapet 
into  the  water. 

"The  idea  of  leaving  a  party  like  that, 
enlivened  by  some  of  the  finest  wits  in 
London,    for  a   solitary   cigar." 

"I  came  to  look  at  the  river.  '  replied 
Hugh.      "How    beautiful    it   is    to-night!  " 

"Have  you  heard  any  news  from  home 
lately?"     inquired    Reginald    Dene. 

"If  you  mean  from  Atherton,  no,"  re- 
plied Hugh,  sadly.  "I  have  heard  no  news 
for   some  weeks  now." 

"It  is  useless,  then,  for  me  to  ask  you 
whether  Miss  Ferneley  is  better  or  not." 
"I  did  not  even  know  she  was  ill,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Inglis.  He  tried  hard  to  speak 
calmly,  but  his  companion  saw  the  veins 
on  his  forehead  swell  like  cords;  he  saw 
the  cigar  fall  from  the  fingers  that,  for 
one  moment,  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
strength. 

"111!  "  he  retorted;  "it  is  more  than  that. 
When  I  left  home  they  said  she  was  dy- 
ing!" 

He  will  never  forget  the  white,  wild  de- 
spair that  came  over  Hugh's  face — the  low, 
despairing  cry  that  sprung  to  his  lips. 

"Dying!  Nay,  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 
unsay    that    word,    Reginald    Dene." 

"I  cannot,"  w-as  the  blunt  reply.  "I  saw 
her  myself,  and  I  do  not  believe  she  has 
long  to  live.  Lord  Ferneley  is  half  dis- 
tnacted  over  her;  he  had  Doctor  Debenham 
down  from  London,  but  he  could  make 
nothing  of  it." 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  Hugh,  with 
trembling   lips. 

"I  believe  he  was  puzzled."  continued 
the  young  squire.  "He  could  not  say  what 
ailed  her.  but  told  Lord  Ferneley  some 
nonsense  about  'fading  away.'  as  though 
a  girl  were  like  a  flower.  Such  nonsense, 
you  know.  Why  should  she  fade— the 
brightest,    sunniest    girl    ever    seen?  " 

And  Hugh  Inglis,  with  a  face  all  color- 
less and  drawn,  repeated  the  words  after 
him. 
"Fading  away;  does  that  mean  death?" 
"I  fear  so,"  said  Reginald  Dene.  "I  am 
a  plain-spoken  man.  Mr.  Inglis;  I  say  what 
I  think.  Shall  I  tell  you— mind  I  hate  you 
while  I  sav  it!— shall  I  tell  you  what  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"If  you  will,"  he  replied,  the  terrible 
ashon   look  deepening  on   his  face. 

"Then  I  believe  the  girl  is  unhappy— dy- 
ing, perhaps,  through  you.  T  believe  she 
loves  vou:  and.  with  one  like  her.  to  love 
unhappily  is  death.  I  would  rather  kill 
myself  than  say  this  to  any  one  else.  I 
have  no  scruple  in  saying  it  to  you." 
And    the   man   who   sat    there,    cowering, 
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shuddrrinp,  trembling,  could  not  look  up 
and  deny  it. 

"Of  course,"  continued  the  relentless 
squire,  "every  man  knows  his  own  busi- 
ness best,  but  I  consider  you  blind;  oh, 
so  blind— and  it  is  too  late  now.  1  do  not 
think  anything  can  save  poor  Cecile." 

A  deep  moan  came  from  the  white  lips 
of  Hugh  Tnglis. 

"Where   is   she   now?"    he   asked. 

"Loid  Ferneley  took  her  to  Nice,"  was 
the  curt  reply^  "I  made  her  an  offer  of 
marriage,  and  she  refused  me.  Of  course, 
after  that,  I  could  keep  up  no  correspond- 
ence. I  hope  you  will  always  think  you 
have  done  right  to  Cecile  Ferneley!"  And 
with  those  words  the  young  squire  flung 
his  cigar  into  the  river  and  went  angrily 
away. 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

The  same  night  Reginald  Dene  started 
for  Scotland,  having  promised  to  make  a 
round  of  visits  there.  One  of  the  first  peo- 
ple he  met  there  was  Lord  Elesmere,  who, 
W'th  his  beautiful  young  wife,  had  been  to 
Castle  Rossdon.  The  greeting  between 
them  was  warm  and  hearty.  Lord  Eles- 
mere was  delighted  at  having  news  from 
home.  He  remained  to  take  lunch  with 
Reginald,  and  some  excellent  Madeira 
caused  the  young  squire  to  forget  his  dis- 
cretion and  ramble  about  his  love  affairs. 

Lord  Elesmere  was  heartily  grieved  to 
hear  that  the  fair,  gentle  girl  he  had  al- 
ways admired — the  Queen  of  the  Lilies — was 
in  such  imminent  danger.  Reginald  Dene 
did  not  tell  him  all;  but  Lord  Elesmere 
neard  enough  to  convince  him  that  she 
liked  Hugh  Inglis,  and  that  Hugh  ought  to 
have  remained  near  her.  The  thoughts 
hovered  rather  vaguely  in  his  mind;  it  re- 
mained for  Lady  Elesmere  to  put  them 
into  shape. 

That  evening  when  he  reached  home,  my 
lady  happened  to  be  in  one  of  her  most 
gracious  moods,  interested  in  all  that  her 
husband  had  to  tell  her.  She  professed  es- 
pecial pleasure  in  knowing  that  Lord  Eles- 
mere had   met   some   one   from    home. 

"I  wish,  darling,"  said  the  indulgent  hus- 
band, "that  you  could  persuade  yourself 
to  like  Creighton;  it  is  the  only  place  that 
1  can  ever  think  of  as  home." 

"I  never  shall,"  she  replied,  with  a  radi- 
ant smile.  "The  air  does  not  suit  me.  1 
lose  all  my  brightness  and  spirits  soon  as 
I  reach  there.  Did  Mr.  Dene  tell  you  any- 
thing  about   our   neighbors?" 

•'Lord  Ferneley's  daughter— that  pretty, 
fair-haired  girl  they  call  Queen  of  the 
Lilies'— is  very  ill,  dangerously  ill;  and  her 
father  has  taken  her  to  Nice." 

My    lady    was   deeply    concerned. 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  sad,"  she  murmured, 
in  her  sweet,  low  voice;  "very  sad,  indeed. 
"What  is   the   matter  with   her?" 

■1  '"ne  hinted  that  there  had  been  some 
unhappy  love  affair,"  he  replied.  "Your 
bete  noire.  Hugh  Inglis.  seemed  to  pay  her 
a  great  deal  of  attention;  all  at  once  he 
vanislKs  from  the  scene,  and  Cecile  falls 
ill." 

My  lady  looked  up  with  more  of  anima- 
tion  than   she  generally  displayed. 

"Vanish"  d:"  she  said;  "where  is  he 
gone?" 

"I  did  not  .isk,"  replied  Lord  Elesmere. 
"He  has  ieit  /. thtrton.  and  docs  not  intend 
returning  for  some  years,   I  believe,    ir'er- 


haps  Cecile  was  fond  of  him!  He  is  a  man 
I    should   think   any  woman   might    love." 

"Why  not  marry  her,  if  she  cares  for 
him'"  asks  my  lady,  throwing  back  her 
golden  head,  and  smiling  In  his  face. 
"Marriage  is    the   only   cure   for   love." 

Across  Lord  Elesmere's  mind  flashed 
those  words:  "No  wife  will  ever  Prighten 
my  home!"  He  remembered  how  sad  was 
Hugh  Inglis  when  he  uttered  them. 

"He  told  me  once  he  should  never 
marry." 

"Never  mind,  Philip.  I  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  him.  I  do  not  believe  the  story. 
Rely  upon  it.  Cecile  Ferneley,  so  delicate, 
so  graceful,  so  spirituelle,  is  the  last  girl 
in  the  world  to  like  such  a  man.  I  hope 
she  will  recover!  Pretty  girls  ought  to 
nave   a   long  lease  of  life." 

All  that  evening  Lady  Elesmere  was  un- 
usually grave.  She  looked  like  one  with 
a  problem  to  solve.  Her  beautiful  face  was 
serious  and  earnest,  the  white  brow  knit 
as  with  close  thought.  She  played  and 
sung,  but  her  heart  was  not  in  the  music. 
She  was  alone  with  Lord  Elesmere  In  the 
drawing  room  at  Castle  Rossdon.  Her 
husband  was  reading.  She  wandered  rest- 
lessly from  her  music  to  her  books.  Sud- 
denly she  looked  at  Lord  Elesmere,  and 
clapped   her  pretty,    white    hands. 

"Philip,"  she  cried,  "how  I  love  inspira- 
tion!    I    have   one   now." 

He  laid  down  his  book  with  a  smile. 

"What  is  it,  Adelaide?"  he  asked.  "I 
am  becoming  used  to  your  inspirations: 
they  are  generally  in  favor  of  some  great 
change." 

"You  are  right,"  she  replied.  "We  are 
both  growing  dull:  we  have  too  much  of 
each  other,  and  not  enough  of  other  peo- 
ple. Let  us  leave  Rossdon.  and  go  to  Lon- 
don— to  Paris— anywhere  that  will  save  us 
from  the  horrible  calamity  of  tiring  our- 
selves." 

Lord  Elesmere  sighed,  but  made  no  re- 
monstrance. Time  was  when  such  words 
would  have  made  him  jealous,  sad  and 
half  angry— when  he  would  have  felt 
slighted  and  vexed  that  his  society  did  not 
suffice  for  her;  now  he  only  smiled,  and 
said: 

"If  you  shunned  sin -as  you  do  ennui, 
Adelaide,   you  would   be  a  perfect  saint." 

"Philip,"  she  asked,  suddenly,  "do  you 
think,  yourself,  there  is  any  truth  in  that 
story  of  Reginald  Dene's?  Do  you  believe 
this  millionaire.  Hugh  Inglis,  has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  Queen   of   the  Lilies?  ' 

"I  should  not  be  surprised."  ne  replied. 
"He  is  just  the  man  to  love  a  pure,  in- 
nocent, spirituelle  woman.  Then  he  is  such 
a  magnificently  handsome  man,  I  cannot 
imagine    his    loving   any   one   m  -vain." 

She   laughed. 

"Millionaires  seldom  do,  I  believe.  What 
cannot  gold  do?"  He  looked  pained,  as  he 
always  did  when  she  talked  in  that  light 
manner;  but  he  had  ceased  to  remark 
upon   it. 

"I  have  a  theory  of  my  own  respecting 
Hugh  Inglis."  he  continued.  "My  idea  is 
that  some  woman  has  done  him  a  deadly 
wrong.  Perhaps  he  was  engaged  to  some 
girl  who  jilted  him:  or  he  may  have  been 
married  and  his  wife  deceived  him.  One 
cannot  tell  for  certain  what  has  happened. 
But  of  this  I  feel  sure— woman's  perfidy, 
or  woman's  crime,  has  laid  his  life  waste 
and  bare." 

She  had  turned  away,  seem'ng  to  lay 
i  some    photographs    on    the    tabic    in    theif 
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proper  places.  Her  face  grew  very  v,/hite, 
and  her  heart  beat  fast. 

"How  romantic  you  are^  Philip.  Even 
marriage  has   not  cooled   your  romance." 

"It  has  increased  it,"  he  replied,  gal- 
lantly. "If  my  theory  be  correct,  and  1 
cannot  doubt  it,  that  is  the  reason  he  loves 
but    cannot    marry    Cecile    Ferneley." 

"How  rapidly  you  jump  at  conclusions, 
Philip,"  she  said;  then,  feeling  the  color 
rise  once  more  in  her  face,  she  turned  to 
him.  "I  am  forgetting  my  inspiration, 
Philip,"  she  said.  "You  have  never  re- 
fused me  anything  and  you  must  not  be- 
gin now.  Let  us  go  to  London  for  some 
short    time— ten    days    at   least." 

"There  is  no  one  in  town,"  he  said;  "no 
one  that  you  will  care  to  see.  This  is  not 
the  season  for  London." 

"Never  mind  that,"  she  said;  "this  is  my 
inspiration— my  whim.  I  have  always 
longed  to  see  the  sights  of  London.  People 
often  stay  there  on  their  way  to  different 
houses.  Philip,  let  us  make  a  compact; 
take  me  to  London  for  ten  days,  and  i 
will  go  to  Creighton  for  as  many  months 
as  you  like." 

His    face    lighted    up    with    pleasure.         \ 

"Will  you,  really,  Adelaide?"  he  asked> 
"Then  we  will  go  to  London  as  soon  as 
you  like.  I  ask  no  greater  happiness  than 
having  my  beautiful  wife  in  the  home  1 
love  best." 

He  was  still  so  much  a  lover  that  he 
would  have  moved  the  whole  world  to  ac- 
complish a  wish  of  hers.  It  was  soon  set- 
tied  that  they  should  go  to  London  on  the 
week  following,  and  there  remain  for  some 
short  time.  All  my  lady's  spirits  returned 
to  her  when  it  was  decided.  She  was 
brighter,  more  radiant,  more  charming  than 
ever. 

"Life  is  really  very  delicious  when  one 
has  all  that  one  wishes,"  she  would  say  to 
her  husband;  and  he  would  thank  Heaven 
in  a  rapture  of  gratitude  that  It  was  in 
nis  power  to  make  her  so  happy. 

Then  they  went  to  London,  and  there  my 
ladv  behaved  most  strangely.  A  sudden  flit 
of  "benevolence  and  charity  to  the  poor 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  her. 
Overworked  needle-women  and  consump- 
tive girls  seemed  to  be  the  especial  object 
of  her  bounty.  She  told  Lord  Elesmere 
that  in  thinking  over  her  life  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  hitherto  she  had 
completely  neglected  the  most  important 
duty  of  life— relieving  the  wants  of  the 
poor. 

One  case  interested  my  lady  very  much— 
that  of  a  poor  work-woman  who  had  evi- 
dently seen  better  days,  Jane  Radcliffe  by 
name.  She  lived  at  No.  7  Brown's  Gar- 
dens, and  though  she  had  evidently  not 
many  days  to  live.  Lady  Elesmere  insisted 
on  giving  her  work.  On  these  her  missions 
of  charity  my  lady  was  most  careful  to 
pcrserve  her  incognito.  No  one  ever  heard 
her  name,  or  knew  the  rank  and  title  of 
the  beautiful  woman  who.  for  the  nonce, 
seemed  so  devoted  to  the  sick  and  the 
poor. 

Jane  Radcliffe.  who  was  dying  of  con- 
sumption, never  knew  who  tne  lady  was; 
she  was  too  near  death  even  to  care.  It 
was  sufficient  for  her  that  relief  came— 
by  whose  hands  it  mattered  little.  Before 
Lord  and  Lady  Elesmere  had  been  in  Lon- 
don threfj  weeks.  Jane  Radcliffe  died— died 
of  consumption— and  was  burled  In  the 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green;  for,  poor  as  she 
was,   she   had  dreaded  a  pauper's   funeral, 


and  had  saved  some  little  money  toward  the 
expenses  of  her  burial.  The  lady  wiio 
was  so  kind  to  her  gave  her  a  pound  or 
two,  so  that  for  the  dead  girl  there  was  a 
decent  funeral  and  a  decent  grave.  She 
died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  The 
certificate  of  her  death  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Evesham,  who  attended  her.  She  was 
buried  on  the  first  of  October  at  Kensal 
Green.  Why  these  details  are  mentioned 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 

My  lady's  pretty  devotional  fit  soon  wore 
away.  There  was  the  most  delicious  gleam 
of  wickedness  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  one 
day  at  her  husband,   and   said: 

"Philip,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  very 
much  shocked.  It  sounds  bad,  but,  do  you 
know.  I  am  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
tired  of  being  good.  I  thought  It  would  be 
more  interesting;  but,  alas,  I  find  it  full 
of   ennui." 

■'Then  what  do  you  propose  by  way  of 
change?"   he  asked. 

"A  little  dissipation;  that  is  the  best  anti- 
dote I  know  of,"  she  replied.  "Let  us  go 
to  Creighton,  and  astonish  those  dear, 
quiet  people  by  a  wonderful  series  of  balls." 

"I  shall  enjoy  returning  to  Creighton, 
and  you  will  enjoy  the  balls,"  he  said,  "so 
that  we  shall  both  be  content;  only,  how 
long  will  it  last,  and  where  will  you  wlsn 
to  go  next?" 

"I  cannot  tell,"  she  replied,  laughing, 
and  kissing  his  broad,  open  brow.  "  Think 
how  very  good  you  are,  Philip,  .to  let  me 
do  so  exactly  what  I  lilie.  What  should  l 
have  done  if  you  had  been  strict  and  stern 
with  me?" 

He  was  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
woman  he  had  thought  so  perfect,  the  wife 
he  idolized  so  completely,  could  not  live 
without  excitement.  He  began  to  see  that 
his  love,  his  admiration,  his  homage,  were 
not  sufficient  for  her;  and  Philip  Lord 
PUesmere  was  none  the  happier  for  such 
knowledge. 

One  morning  before  they  left  London, 
Lady  Elesmere  went  quietly  out  of  the 
house  and  posted  a  letter.  She  had  written 
it  herself,  and  could  trust  it  to  no  other 
hands  than  her  own.  She  placed  it  in  the 
letter-box.  listened  while  it  fell,  then  turned 
away  with  the  smile  of  one  who  had  won 
a  splendid  victory. 

Soon  after  that,  to  the  Intense  delight  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  Lord  and  Lady 
Elesmere  returned  to  Creighton,  where  her 
ladyship's  round  of  gayeties  soon   began. 

After  that  evening  on  the  balcony  at 
Richmond,  Hugh  Inglis  was  a  changed 
man.  What  he  suffered  from  those  few 
words  of  Reginald  Dene  lay  between  him- 
self and  his  own  soul— none  ever  knew.  He 
grew  silent,  moody,  and  reserved;  he  went 
no  more  in.  society;  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  solitude  and  allowed  no  one  to  inter- 
rupt it. 

What  he  suffered  who  shall  tell?  The  girl 
he  loved  a  thousand  times  dearer  than  life 
itself  was  far  away,  ill— perhaps  dying— 
and  all  through  him.  How  he  longed  to 
follow  her,  to  hold  her  once  more  in  his 
arms,  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  to  kiss  the 
pale,  sweet  face,  and  bid  her  live  because 
he  loved  her;  yet  the  honor  that  bound  him 
to  the  woman  who  had  decel%'ed  him  for- 
bade that  he  should  do  so— forbade  him  the 
only  solace  his  blighted  life  could  have 
found. 

He  changed  terribly  in  those  days;  he 
became  so  moody,  so  irritable,  so  nervous- 
ly afraid  of  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one 
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that  his  very  servants  looked  up  at  him 
in  wonder.  The  vow  that  he  had  sworn 
became  dear  to  him;  his  heart  grew  hot 
and  heavy  with  the  thoughts  of  his  re- 
venge. How  great  it  would  be!  Heaven 
help  her  when  she  fell  into  his  hands! 
What  could  save  her? 

"I  will  find  her!"  he  cried;  "I  will  find 
her  and  slay  her  as  she  has  slain  me;  as 
she  has  slain  the  sweetest  and  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat." 

Again  the  same  wearying  rounds,  the 
same  Inquiries,  and  all  in  vain.  One  morn- 
ii.g.  as  he  was  leaving  home,  there  came  a 
message  from  his  solicitors.  Messrs.  Grey 
&  Wilson,  asking  if  he  would  call  there  at 
once. 

He  went.  It  was  Mr.  Grey  who  received 
him.  • 

After  the  usual  greetings.  Mr.  Grey  said: 

"The  Indian  mail  came  in  yesterday,  and 
your  letters  have  been  sent  here.  See, 
there   are   several." 

Hugh  Inglis  took  them.  One  was  from 
Handsome  Harry.  Without  looking  at  the 
others,  he  read  that  first. 

News  of  the  old  regiment;  of  good-na- 
tured Captain  Archer;  of  a  young  ensign's 
marriage:  of  a  grand  theatrical  entertain- 
ment; of  ^ome  splendid  tiger  hunting;  con- 
cluding with  the  expression  of  the  writer's 
most  devoted  attacliment  and  faithful 
friendship. 

One  from  Colonel  Sefton,  very  short, 
merely   saying: 

"My  Dear  Inglis:— I  inclose  a  letter  which 
arrived  here  by  the  last  English  mail,  evi- 
dently written  by  some  one  who  does  not 
know  you  have  left  India,  as  it  is  marked 
'Immediate.'    I  send   it  at  once." 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  took  the  inclosed  let- 
ter and  looked  at  it.  The  post-mark  was 
"London."  It  had  been  posted  in  London 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  September.  He 
looked  at  the  direction;  then  a  cry  that 
none  who  heard  will  ever  forget  rose  to 
his  lips— it  was  written  by  La  Belle  Aurore, 
his  beautiful,  cruel  wife — faithless,  lovely 
Aurore! 

Mr.  Wilson  stood  aghast  at  the  cry  that 
came  from  his  client's  lips,  at  the  terrible 
■  xpression  that  came  over  his  face.  Sure 
as  the  sun  shone  the  letter  that  he  held 
in  his  trembling  hands  and  dreaded  to  open 
was   from   his   faithless   wife. 

He  turned  to  the  lawyer,  and  his  white 
face  was   pitiful   to  see. 

"This  letter  has  startled  me,"  he  said. 
"It  comes  from  one  I— I  lost  sight  of  long 
ago.  Will  you  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy? 
I   cannot    read   it." 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

It  was  seldom  that  Hugh  Inglis  had  re- 
course to  stimulants;  but  the  surprise  and 
the  shock  were  too  much  for  him.  He  tried 
in  vain  to  decipher  the  closely  written 
lines.  There  was  a  mist  over  them,  and  a 
surging  in  his  ears  that  almost  deprived 
him  of  understanding. 

The  brandy  was  brought.  When  he  had 
drunk  it,  and  stood  for  some  minutes,  Mr. 
Wilson  said: 

"You  seem  better  now  We  will  go  and 
leave  you  to  read  your  letter  alone." 

He  neither  heard  the  words  nor  saw  them 
go.    He  was  alone  in  the  world,   with  the 


letter  traced  and  sent  by  the  hand  which 
had  stabbed  him  years  ago. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  letters  grew  clear 
to  him,  the  mist  died  away,  ana  ne  road 
the  following  words.  Neither  date,  ad- 
dress, nor  anything  else  was  lost  upon 
him. 

"7  Brown's  Gardens,  Chelsea,  Londoiv, 
"September  13th. 

"My  Dear  Husband:— You  will  wonder  at 
seeing  my  handwriting  again.  You  will 
wonder,  after  my  farewell  letter,  that  I 
should  ever  address  you  again.  You  re- 
member why  I  left  you.  I  toid  you  you 
could  not  give  rrie  the  wealth  and  the  lux- 
ury I  required,  so  that  of  my  own  free  will 
I  broke  the  bonds  that  tied  us  and  went 
away.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  my  story.  You  would  not  care 
to  hear  them.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  I  have  failed.  I  sought  luxury; 
I  found  poverty.  I  sought  life;  I  have 
found  death. 

"Even  in  death  I  am  true  to  my  prin- 
ciples. You  will  hear  from  me  no  nonsense 
about  repentance,  no  seeking  to  do  in  my 
last  hour  that  which,  if  necessary,  I  should 
have  done  from  my  first.  I  die  as  I  have 
lived;  but  in  my  last  hour  comes  to  me  a 
vague  sense  of  the  wrong  I  have  done  you. 
For  that  wrong.  Hugh— for  tne  wrong  of 
marrying  and  then  deserting  you — i  ask 
your  pardon,  and  I  ask  it  because  all  my 
plans  and  schemes,  all  my  dreams,  have 
come  to  an  end  now.  and  I,  who  thought 
my  beauty  must  bring  the  world  to  my 
feet,  lie  dying  here  in  a  common  lodging- 
house,  friendless  and  alone.  Hugh,  I  have 
not  soiled  my  name.  The  wrong  of  leav- 
ing you  is  the  greatest  that  I  have  done; 
but  in  all  that  I  planned  to  do  I  have 
failed.  Poverty  and  death  have  found  me 
out.  I  thought  my  voice  would  fit  me  for 
the  stage — it  did  not.  I  thought  my  beauty 
would  win  me  love  and  homage;  alas!  I 
have  survived  it.  For  some  long  months 
I  have  been  earning  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
needle-work;  now  my  tired  hands  fall  list- 


less,   my    aching    eyes    refuse    their    office, 

vh, 
the   end   is  not  far  off. 


and    I    have    laid    me  dovvh,    knowing   that 


"Hugh,  the  doctor  said  to-day  that  1 
have  not  much  longer  to  live— perhaps  one 
day.  perhaps  a  week.  My  hours  are  num- 
bered. I  have  nothing  to  give  you.  nothing 
to  leave  you.  except  this  ring.  Do  you 
remember  giving  it  to  me  one  evening 
when  we  sat  by  the  river  at  Montrose?  i 
send  it  to  you.  Shall  I  ask  you  to  keep  it 
for  my  sake? 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  me — if 
j'ou  hate  me;  or  if  you  have  forgiven  me. 
and  learned,  like  a  true  philosopher,  to 
care  for  some  one  else.  I  was  not  unhappy 
with  you:  but  in  the  spring-tide  of  my 
youth  and  my  beauty,  a  virtuous,  domes- 
tic life  would  ne\-er  have  suited  me.  1 
prefer  even  the  excitement  of  fighting  for 
bread,  as  I  have  done,  to  that..  Everything 
has  failed  me.  and  my  time  has  come.  Even 
the  old  idea  of  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one    has    not    been    mine. 

"I  have  concealed  my  identity.  I  am 
known  here  only  as  Jane  Radcliffe,  a  nee- 
dle-woman, who  has  seen  better  days.  You 
will  wonder  how  I  have  found  out  your 
address.  That  is  my  secret.  Hugh,  and  will 
die  with  me.  I  know  where  you  enlisted, 
and  when  you  went  to  India.  Long  before 
this  letter  reaches  you  1  shall  be  dead.  If 
ever  you  return  to  England,   come  to  see 
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my  grave.  Hugh;  in  this  life  you  will  never 
see   me   more.  ,  ^     ^       ^  ^  4.u„,, 

"This  is  the  13th  of  September,  and  they 
say  that,  at  the  very  most,  1  have  but  a 
week  to  live;  so  that  before  the  harvest 
moon  has  ceased  to  shine,  before  the 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees,  I  shall 
be  hidden  away  forever  from  the  face  ot 
men,  and  my  youth,  my  beauty,  my  life, 
will  all  have  been  in  vain.  This  is  the  end 
of  all  my  dreams— and  it  is  bitterly  hard  to 

••i  shall  die  unknown.  No  need  to  tell 
any  one  that  I  am  not  Jane  Radcllfte,  but 
Aurora  Brooke.  Who  cares  for  Aurora 
Brooke?— who  knows  her?  So  that  on  my 
grave  you  will  find,  when  you  return,  the 
false  name  I  have  borne  so  long. 

••Hugh  before  this  reaches  you  I  shall 
be  dead,"  and  you  will  be  free  to  marry- 
again.  I  will  say  this  in  dying:  that  i 
fervently  hope  vour  second  choice  will  be 
wiser  than  your  first.  If  there  really  is 
anything  in  goodness,  marry  a  good 
woman.  I  am  wicked  in  nature,  wicked  in 
mind  and  in  heart.        ,      ,     ,  .c      «. 

"Farewell  Hugh.  If  all  terms  of  affec- 
tion were  not  such  a  mockery  between  us, 
I  would  say  farewell,  my  dear  husband, 
and   thank  you  for  the  love  you  bore  me. 

"AURORA. 

He  read  it  carefully— word  for  word,  line 
by  line,  as  though  it  were,  difficult  to  un- 
derstand—and then  Hugh  Inglis  stood  still 
to   think. 

Heartless,  flippant,  light  and  careless  as 
ever-  even  the  presence  or  death  had  not 
changed  her.  Scoffing,  mocking,  unbeliev- 
ing even  in  the  hour  when  the  strongest 
hearts  quail.  Death  had  not  softened  her. 
He  looked  again  at  the  letter:  it  was  writ- 
ten on  the  13th  of  September;  it  had  been 
posted  in  London  on  the  14th.  Then  it  had 
traveled  all  the  way  to  India  and  back. 
It  was  many,  many  months  old;  for  the 
June  roses  were  all  in  bloom  now,  and  that 
had  been  written  the  year  preceding.  It 
what  she  said  there  was  true,  '-he  was 
free;"  but  remembering  all,  he  was  slow 
to  believe.  .^  .^     ,, 

'•Perhaps  a  mere  feint  to  excite  my  pity, 
he    said    to    himself.     "Before   I    know    how 
or  what  to  think  I  must  see  if  it  be  true. 
His   face  had   gained   its  natural   color,    his 
hands  had  ceased  to  tremble  when  Mr.  Wil- 
son   re-entered    the    room. 

"Your  letter  contains  no  bad  news.  1 
hope?"  he  said,  kindly;  and  Hugh  looked 
at  him   with  a   strange,   vacant   expression. 

"I  must  go  at  once,"  he  replied,  '  and 
see  if  the  news  be  true." 

The  lawyer  looked  wistfully  after  him. 
for  he  had  long  had  a  warm  liking  for  his 
simple,    noble    character. 

"There  is  something  wrong  in  that  man  s 
life."  he  said;  "something  has  happened 
that  makes  him   unlike  all  other  men." 

Hugh  Inglis  walked  out  of  the  office  like 
one  in  a  dream.  He  went  straight  to  the 
cab-stand  and  took  a  cab. 

"Drive  me,"  he  said,  "as  qiiickly  as  you 
dare,  to  Brown's  Gardens,  Chelsea.  I  will 
give  you  treble  your  fare  If  you  will  be 
quick." 

"All  right,  sir!"  said  the  cabman;  "I  11 
drive  as  fast  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  will 
allow  me."  ,  .   ,       .     ,. 

And  having  no  one  else  to  wink  at,  he 
winked   gravely  at   himself. 

Through  the  familiar  streets,  where  he 
had  sought  her  so  long  and  so  lonely,  Hugh 


Inglis  went  with  a  stern,  white  face.  He 
did  not  know  whether  he  should  find  her 
living  or  hear  that  she  was  dead.  He  did 
not  know  which  he  preferred.  He  even,  in 
that  hour  of  supreme  wonder  and  anguish, 
forgot  his  vow.  Aurora,  brilliant,  beauti- 
ful, and  faithless,  dragging  his  honor 
through  the  mire  of  sin  and  shame,  was  one 
thing— Aurora,  dying  in  poverty  and  want, 
pure  of  all  dishonor,  was  a  picture  of  a 
different    kind. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Brown  s 
Gardens   was  discovered. 

"What  a  swell  like  him  wants  in  such  a 
place  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  muttered 
the  cabman;  "and  I  know  a  little  of  life, 
too." 

A  shambling,  shabby  kind  of  place,  the 
houses  tall  and  narrow,  with  long  strips 
of  garden  before  each  door,  the  gardens 
littered  over  with  oyster  shells  and  half- 
broken  palings.  Hugh  Inglis  looked  round 
him  in  amaze.  His  Belle  Aurore,  the 
woman  who  loved  luxury  so  dearly,  to  die 
in  such  a  place  as  this! 

He  found  No.  7  easily  enough— a  poverty- 
stricken  house,  with  shabby  curtains  and 
dirty  doors. 

"Wait  here,"  he  said  to  the  cabman, 
"until  I  return;  I  will  pay  you  handsomely 
for   your   trouble." 

"All  right,"  said  that  worthy;  and  again 
he  winked  sagaciously  at  himself,  as  one 
who  was  well  up  to  the  world. 

Hugh  Inglis  stood  for  one  moment  at  the 
door— he  could  not  help  it— wondering 
whether  the  coffin  containing  the  beauty 
that  had  once  been  so  peerless  had  passed 
through   there;   then   he  rapped   loudly. 

A  tall,  slatternly  looking  woman,  whose 
arms  were  wet  with  streaming  suds,  an- 
swered   the    imperious   summons. 

"This  is  No.  7  Browns  Gardens,  I  be- 
lieve?"  said   Hugh. 

"I  believe  so  too,"  was  the  sharp  reply; 
"the  number  is  on  the  door  plain  enough 
to  be  seen." 

•'Are  you  the  mistress  of  the  house?  ' 
he  asked,   never   heeding  her   cross  looks. 

"Well,  yes;  I  may  say  I  am,"  she  re- 
plied,  more   ungraciously  still. 

"Does  any  one  of  the  name  of  Jane 
Radcliffe    lodge    here?"    he    inquired. 

"God  bless  the  man.  how  you  startled 
me!"  she  cried.  "Jane  Radcliffe!  Why, 
she  has  been  dead  and  buried  these  months 
past.  Asking  after  dead  people  in  that  way 
would  scare  any  one  out  of  their  wits." 
"Dead!"  repeated  Hugh  Inglis,  solemnly. 
"Dead!"  she  reiterated;  and  then  they 
looked   fixedly  at  each   other. 

Perhaps  something  in  the  handsome,  hag- 
gard face  touched  the  woman,  for  she 
spoke  more  kindly. 

"If  you  are  any  relation,  sir,  or  friend  of 
hers,  and  want  to  ask  any  questions  about 
her,   I  will   tell  you  all  I  know." 

"Thank  you,"  he  replied.  "I  am  a  near 
relative  of  hers,  and  should  like  to  know 
how  she  died." 

The  woman  led  the  way  into  a  small  front 
room   where   the   torn   curtain   hung   before 
a  dirty  v/lndow,  and  several  children   wore 
engaged  in  an  animated  battle  over  a  half- 
decaved    orange.    She   swept     them     away, 
and  "dusted  a  chair  for  the  gentleman. 
"You   will    excuse   me,    sir,"   she  said,    "1 
I  I  spoke  rather  snappish:  so  many  children 
and   so   much  work,   such   tiresome   lodgers 
i  and    hard    times,    nrr-    t<in    much    for    me. 
'^'h.nt   did   you  want   to  know   about  Jane 
.  Radcliffe?" 
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"All  that  you  can  tell  me,"  he  replied. 
"How  long  she  was  with  you;  how  long  she 
was  ill;  and  when  she  died." 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Mrs.  Smith  seated  herself  and  folded  her 
arms  in  her  apron,  as  though  preparing 
for  a  long  oration,  but  something  in  the 
flaming  eyes,  in  the  liaggard  face  opposite 
to  her,  hurried  her  on. 

"She  was  with  me,  as  nearly  as  I  re- 
member, sir,  about  tifteen  months.  She 
never  made  free  with  me,  but  held  herself 
very  high  and  haughty.  She  had  seen  bet- 
ter days,  and  could  not  help  showing  it. 
She  was  a  needle-woman  and  worked  so 
well  that,  while  she  was  well,  she  was 
pretty  comfortable.  But  after  a  time  she 
fell  ill— and  no  wonder,  for  she  would  fret, 
fret,  fret,  all  day  long,  and  sometimes  all 
night— she  fell  ill,  and  could  not  do  so 
much.  Some  of  the  ladies  she  workd  for 
were  very  kind  to  her — one  in  particular; 
1  do  not  know  her  name.  They  sent  her 
easy  work,  and  paid  her  pretty  well.  But 
for  all  that,  it  was  very  sad  to  see  her 
sitting  sewing  all  day  long,  with  hunger 
in  her  eyes  and  death  in  her  face— her 
hands  so  thin  one  could  see  through  them, 
and  her  lips  stained  with  blood  through 
her   terrible  cough." 

"Hush!"  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
"Wait  a  moment!" 

Ah,  for  pitys  sake,  wait!  The  passion  of 
grief  that  surged  within  him  was  so  strong 
—for  this  woman,  dying  by  inches,  was  his 
beautiful  Belle  Aurore.  Wait  until  he  can 
still  the  fierce  beating  of  his  heart  and 
hear  more. 

She  sat  still  until  he  waved  his  hand  for 
her   to   continue. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "it  was  in  the  month 
of  September  she  took  to  her  bed;  she  lay 
there   some  few  days,   and  then   she  died." 

"Died  of  consumption?"  he  said. 

"That  was  it,  sir.  One  of  the  ladies  she 
worked  for  was  very  kind  to  her;  and  she, 
poor  thing,  had  a  mind  for  a  decent  fun- 
eral, so  she  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green." 

"Did  she  ever  tell  you  anything  of  her 
history?"    he    asked. 

"Never  one  word,  sir,  except  that  she  had 
seen  better  days." 

"Did  you  see  her  writing'  shortly  before 
she  died?" 

"The  truth  is,  I  had  no  time  to  go  much 
to  see  her.  A  woman  named  Naylor  lodged 
with  me  then,  and  I  almost  think  that  1 
remember  hearing  her  say  something  about 
a  letter;   I  am  not  sure,   though." 

"Did  she  leave  no  message,  no  word?— 
did  no  one  come  to  see  her  before  she 
died?" 

"No  one,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "I  did  ask 
her  once  if  she  would  like  to  see  a  clergy- 
man; she  said  'No.'  " 

"How  did  she  die?"  he  asked,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "One 
night  she  seemed  much  better,  we  thought, 
and  we  left  her,  with  a  lighted  lamp  and 
some  barley-water  by  her  side.  Mrs.  Nay- 
lor went  in  during  the  night,  and  she  was 
dead." 

"With  a  calm  face?"  he  asked,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"Calm  as  a  child  that  has  fallen  asleep, 
sir.  Doctor  Eversham  attended  her,  and 
when    we   told   him   she   was  dead   he   was 


not   surprised.    He    thought   she   would   go 
off  in   her  sleep." 

"And   then?"    he  asked. 

"Then  we  buried  her,  sir;  that  is  all.  No 
one  ever  came  to  inquire  about  her.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  her  death  that  her 
name  has  been  mentioned  by  any 
stranger." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Hugh  Inglis 
broke  it. 

"Were  you  kind  to  her?"  he  asked,  sud- 
denly. 

"As  kind  as  I  could  afford  to  be,"  she 
replied;  and  then  she  broke  into  a  cry  of 
bewildered  surprise,  for  he  had  risen  from 
his  chair  and  gone  over  to  her.  He  had 
emptied  his  purse— bank-notes,  gold,  and 
silver— into    her   hands. 

"That  is  payment  for  whatever  service 
you  rendered  her;  and  now  will  you  grant 
mc  one  favor?  Show  me  the  room  where 
she  lived  and  died." 

He  followed  her  up  the  long,  narrow 
staircase,  trying  to  fancy,  as  he  did  so,  the 
graceful,  queenly  figure  that  had  once 
seemed  far  too  stately  for  his  humble 
home;  trying  to  fancy  that  radiant  face 
dulled  by   want  and  sickness. 

They  reached  the  top  story,  and  Mrs. 
Smith   pointed  to  a  door. 

"That  is  the  room,"  she  said,  "where 
Jane    Radcliffe    died.    It    is    empty    now." 

"I  will  go  in  alone,"  he  said.  "You  need 
not  wait." 

The  woman  went  down  the  stairs,  and  he 
went  into  the  room,  carefully  closing  the 
door  after  him. 

Then  Hugh  stood  and  looked  around  him. 
His  heart  was  too  full  for  words.  He 
had  come  home  vowing  to  slay  her,  and 
death  had  been  beforehand  with  him.  He 
looked  around  on  the  bare  walls,  the  plain 
little  iron  bedstead,  the  table  and  chair 
which  composed  the  furniture  of  the  room 
where  Aurora  had  lived  and  died. 

"She  left  me  for  luxury,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "and  she  fell  low  as  this.  Oh,  Aurora, 
Aurora!  would  to  Heaven  it  had  been  dif- 
ferent! Would  that  you  had  been  as  good 
as   you   were   fair!" 

He  went  up  to  the  bedside;  there  she  had 
died.  He  tried  to  fancy  her  face,  as  it  lay 
there,  white,  cold,  and  dead.  Then  the 
pent-up  sorrow  of  years  broke  out;  the 
love,  the  anguish,  the  jealousy,  the  sorrow, 
the  hate,  the  loathing,  and  Hugh  Inglis 
knelt  by  the  empty  bed.  sobbing  as 
though  his  heart  would  .break.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  bitter  tears  he  shed  there 
washed   that   terrible  past   away. 

Then  he  quitted  the  room  and  said 
"Good-bye"  to  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

"There  is  one  question  more  I  should  like 
to  ask  you,"  he  said.  "I  am  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  woman  who  died  upstairs.  Was 
she— pray  answer  me  truthfully— was  she 
a   person   of  good   character?" 

"Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  was  the  reply. 
"There  was  nothing  wrong  about  her— at 
least,  not  while  she  was  in  my  house." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  he  said,  reverently.  In 
that,  at  least,  then,  she  had  been  true;  she 
had  not  dragged  his  honor  through  the  foul 
mud  of  unutterable  shame. 

They  talk  about  it  in  Brown's  Gardens  to 
this  day — of  the  handsome,  careworn  gen- 
tleman who  came  to  inquire  about  Jane 
Radcliffe.  It  was  a  world's  wonder  to 
them;  "but  then,"  as  eveyy  one  said,  "she 
had  known  better  days." 

He  was  not  yet  satisfied;  the  cabman, 
whose  wonder  increased  as  the  time  wore 
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on,  received  oi'ders  to  drive  to  Dr.  Ever- 
sham,   who  was  fortunately  at  home. 

He  answered  every  mquiry  made,  lie  re- 
membered the  case;  "a  nice  young  woman; 
had  been  pretty,  but  was  worn  away  by 
sorrow  and  sickness.  Died  of  consump- 
tion."   He  showed  the  entries  'in  his  book. 

"The  name  was  Jane  Radclifte,"  he  said; 
"and  she  seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had 
known    better   days." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Every  one  told  the  same  Scory.  "fiTom  the 
doctor's  house  he  drove  to  the  registrar's 
and  there  asked  if  he  could  have  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  of  Jane  Radcliffe's  death. 

It  was  handed  to  him.  There  was  no 
longer  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  his 
mind— Aurora  was  dead! 

The  cabman  received  the  order  to  drive 
to  Kensal  Green  in  mute  amazement.  He 
had  ceased  to  wink  or  smile,  even  to  him- 
self—he  had  almost  ceased  to  wonder. 

"Shall  you  be  stopping  long  at  the  cem- 
etery,   sir?  "   he  asked. 

"No.  I  am  only  going  to  look  at  a  grave," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

The  June  day  was  drawing  to  a  close 
when  he  reached  the  cemetery.  He  saw  the 
clerk  and  the  sexton;  they  referred  to  the 
books.  Yes,  there  had  been  a  Jane  Rad- 
clifte buried  there  on  the  1st  of  October. 
The  nuipber  of  her  grave  was  1673.  He 
asked  to  see  it,   and  was  taken  there. 

The  June  sunbeams  fell  slanting  over  it; 
the  long,  green  grass  waved  in  the  wind; 
the  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees. 

The  sexton  foresaw  fees.  He  stood  by  in 
an  attentive  attitude  while  Hugh  Inglis 
looked  at  the  green  grave. 

"It  is  a  cheerful  spot,  sir."  he  said  at 
last:  "the  sun  shines  here  from  morning 
until  night.  I  always  say  if  any  one  be- 
longing to  me  dies  I  will  bury  them  where 
the  sunbeams  will  fall  on  their  grave." 

Hugh  looked  up;  he  saw  what  the  man 
wanted,  and  slipped  the  coveted  fee  in  his 
hand. 

"Leave  me  alone  a  few  minutes,"  he 
said;  and  perfectly  well  satisfied,  the  man 
went  away. 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  raised  his  hat,  and 
stood  bareheaded  before  the  grave. 

"1  pray  Heaven  to  forgive  me,"  he  said, 
"as  I  forgive  her.  Had  I  found  her  living, 
triumphant  and  happy,  I— I— would  have 
kept  my  vow.  Knowing  her  to  he  dead  and 
burled  here,  I  say  from  the  depths  of  my 
Ti(  art,  may  I  be  forgiven,  freely  as  1  pardon 
her." 

Then  he  went  away.  He  gathered  none 
of  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves  from  that 
grave — he  wanted  no  memorial  of  her.  His 
love  had  died  a  violent  death  years  ago. 
He  had  no  pleasant  memories  of  her;  It 
had  all  been  deception  and  sin.  He  for- 
gave her,  and  would  forget  her  if  he  could. 

The  cabman  was  dismissed  with  a  grat- 
uity that  made  him  happy  for  a  week  af- 
terward. 

"A  few  such  fares,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"and  I  should  begin  to  like  my  business." 

In  the  sultry  June  evening  Hugh  Inglis 
walked  home.  He  was  still  dazed  and 
giddy  with  the  shock,  but  there,  had  come 
to  him  great  and  wonderful  peace— peace 
such  as  he  had  not  known  since  he  had  met 
Aurora  Brooke — loved  and   lost  her. 

He  paid  to  her  memory  one  mark  of  re- 
spect; he  went  into  mourning  for  her.  He 
never  named  her.  Ko  one  who  knew  him 
now  was  awar^;  that  she  had  ever  existed; 
but  he  paid  that  homage  to  her  memory, 


and  for  six  months  he  shut  himself  up  in 
seclusion  as  sacred  as  though  she  had  been 
a  good  and  faithful   wife  to  him. 

He  was  very  undecided  as  to  whether  he 
should  erect  a  tombstone  to  her  memory. 
There  were  times  when  he  half  decided 
upon  doing  so,  and  letting  the  world  know 
that  Aurora,  wife  of  Hugh  Inglis,  slept 
there.  Then,  again,  he  thought  it  better 
not.  She  had  chosen  to  leave  him  volun- 
tarily; she  had,  of  her  own  free  will, 
broken  every  tie  that  bound  her  to  him. 
^Vhy  revive  or  call  attention  to  what  had 
been  a  painful  story?  Let  her  sleep  in 
peace. 

When  the  six  months  were  over,  Hugh 
Inglis  was  an  altered  man;  the  fever  of 
unrest  had  left  him;  the  hate,  the  anger, 
the  despair  that  had  eaten  his  life  away, 
gave  place  to  deep,  sweet  peace  and  calm 
repose.  No  more  storms,  no  more  tempests. 
He  thanked  Heaven  that  this  sorrowful, 
bitter  past  was  done  away  with,  and  that 
the  sun  of  life  might  shine  again  for  him 
as  it  shone  for  other  men. 

He  looked  ten  years  younger;  there  was 
hope  in  the  handsome  face  now,  light  in 
the  eloquent  eyes.  He  wrote  to  Harry 
Healde,  and  told  him  his  wife  was  dead; 
and  then  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  smile, 
that  he  would  go  to  Nice,  for  the  Queen 
or  the  Lilies  was  still  residing  there;  and 
he— ah,  well,  not  even  to  himself  did  Hugh 
Inglis  admit  the  bright  hope  of  happiness 
that  the  future  held  for  him. 


CHAPTER    XL. 

"And  now,  Cecile,  the  evening  is  warm 
and  you  are  tired.  No  more  walking,  no 
more  reading.  Go  and  sit  in  the  balcony 
there  for  half  an  hour;  you  will  have  all 
the  fresh  air,  without  the  fatigue  of  exer- 
cise." 

With  these  words  Lord  Ferneley  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  waited  to  see  that  his 
orders  were  obeyed.  No  mother  ever 
tended  a  child  with  more  devotion,  with 
greater  affection  and  care,  than  he  dis- 
played for  Cecile.  He  seemed  absolutely  to 
live  for  her,  and  for  nothing  else. 

He  asked  himself,  half  tremblingly  at 
times,  if  she  were  improving.  He  could 
never  answer  the  question  satisfactorily  to 
himself.  She  was  pale  and  thin;  showing 
no  interest  in  anjTthing;  never  eager,  as  she 
had  once  been.  The  sweet,  sunshiny  laugh- 
ter that  had  been  so  great  a  charm  was 
never  heard;  she  had  grown  silent  and 
thoughtful.  Yet  he  could  not  see  that  she 
was  unhappy. 

She  was  ready  as  ever  with  kind,  grace- 
ful words  and  actions;  always  considerate 
of  others,  always  mindful  of  him.  She 
seemed  easily  tired,  and  the  little  white 
lumds  he  held  so  lovingly  in  his  grew  more 
transparent— the  clear  eyes  seemed  to  grow 
larger  and  brighter.  'J'here  were  times  even 
when  he  felt  startled,  for  it  seemed  as 
though  the  light  of  heaven,  not  of  earth, 
shone  on   that   fair  young  face. 

His  care  of  her  had  been  unremitting, 
and  he  asked  himself  now,  was  It  of  any 
avail?  Would  she  ever  live  to  return  to 
their  English  home,  or  would  she  die  in  this 
sunny  land,  where  he  had  brought  her  in 
search  of  health?  On  this  particular  day 
he  thought  her  looking  rather  worse  than 
better,    and    was    an.\ious   accordingly. 

When  dinner  was  over  he  rung  lor  her 
shawl,  and  bade  her  go  out  Into  the  pretty 
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vine-wreathed  balcony,  where  so  many  of 
her  dreaming-hours  had  been  spent.  He 
would  not  have  left  her  but  that  he  had 
an  important  engagement.  Before  leaving 
the  house,  Lord  Ferneley  saw  that  his 
daughter  was  comfortably  placed  in  the 
balcony. 

The  evening  was  so  fair,  so  calm  and 
bright,  that  It  made  one  think  of  the 
sunny,  fragrant  groves  of  Kden.  The 
golden  sunlight  lay  like  a  smile  from 
heaven;  the  air  was  balmy  with  the  breath 
of  flowers,  musical  with  the  song  of  birds, 
and  full  of  delicious,  rosy  warmth.  There 
was  no  spot  Cecile  loved  so  dearly  as  this 
balcony.  It  was  here  she  areamed  all  her 
beautiful  dreams;  here  she  came  to  think 
of  Hugh,  and  that  brighter  land  where 
alone  she  could  hope  to  meet  him  again. 
It  was  consecrated  to  her  by  a  thousand 
pure  and  loving  thoughts,  by  tender  pray- 
ers and  bitter  tears— consecrated  to  him  by 
pure   and   loving   memories. 

There  was  no  prettier  spot  in  Nice.  The 
balcony  itself  was  large  and  square-built, 
with  slender  iron  pillars,  and  adorned  by 
many  a  graceful  carving.  A  large  vine 
trailed  its  green  leaves  over  the  top,  and 
hung  down  in  beautiful  festoons.  A  jas- 
.  mine,  whose  silver  flowers  were  all  in 
bloom;  clematis,  with  graceful  sprays,  grew 
on  either  side.  The  sun's  rays  came  filtered 
through  the  vine  leaves,  and  the  wind  that 
stirred  the  blossoms  was  odorous  with  their 
breath. 

There,  before  her.  spread  out  like  a 
map,  lay  the  beautiful  Italian  country;  the 
purple  hills,  the  gleaming  waters,  the  rich 
green  foliage,  the  purple  vines,  the  almond- 
trees  in  bloom,  the  orange-trees,  bearing 
rich  fruit;  and  Cecile  sat  with  folded  hands, 
drinking  in  the  glorious  color  and  the  lux- 
uriant loveliness  around  her. 

The  girl's  thoughts  were  not  all  sad 
ones.  The  unhappy  love  that  had  laid  bare 
her  life  brought  no  murmur  to  her  lips. 
She  raised  her  eyes,  as  she  so  often  did, 
to  the  clear  blue  skies,  wondering,  in  her 
child-like  way,  if  the  heaven  she  believed 
in  so  devoutly  was  above  that  brilliant 
blue. 

'^I  wonder,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
"why  every  one  seems  to  believe  that 
heaven  is  there,  'beyond  the  sun,'  as  our 
srcat  poet  says.  How  golden  bright  that 
land  must  be!" 

She  remembered  some  pictures  she  had 
seen  when  she  was  a  child,  of  angels  with 
white  wings,  and  she  began  to  wonder,  if 
she  fought  out  this  fight  bravely  and  well 
—if  she  tried  to  live  good,  and  die  good- 
would  she  resemble  the  angels  in  the  pic- 
lure,    and   would   Hugh    know    her?" 

"That  puzzles  me  so  much."  she  said  to 
herself.  "People  say  to  each  other:  'We 
shall  meet  again  in  heaven.'  Shall  we 
know  each  other?— shall  we  remember  what 
ties  bound  us  on  earth?" 

She  knew  no  earthly  love  could  creep  in 
to  mar  the  beauty  of  that  calm,  pure  re- 
gion where  the  angels  dwell.  Yet  she  had 
trained  herself  to  know  and  believe  she 
should  never  see  Hugh  again  until  she  met 
him    there. 

So  she  sat  in  the  flower-wreathed  balcony, 
the  purple  shadows  of  evening  falling 
around  her.  th&  golden  light  gleaming  in 
the  skies,  and  from  the  vine  leaves  there 
rose  many  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  him 
whom  she  loved  so  truly.  On  this  evening 
she  was  wondering  with  a  quiet  wonder 
what  manner  of  woman  it  was  whom  Hugh 


Inglis  had  loved  and  married— some  one 
very  beautiful  and  very  wicked.  Ah,  the 
pity  of  it!  the  pity  that  his  noble,  generous 
heart  should  have  been  half-broken  by 
treachery;  that  his  noble,  grand,  chivalrous 
nature  should  have  been  warped  and 
soured.  She  remembered  his  face  as  he  left 
her,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  One  or 
two  who  passed  by  the  house  stopped  to 
look  at  the  delicate,  lovely  girl,  whose  face 
wore  an  expression  so  rapt,  so  pure,  and 
Thoughtful. 

"My  poor  Hugh!"  she  sighed.  "My  poor 
love,  with  a  nature  formed  for  love  and 
happiness,    and    deprived    of    both!" 

Then  again  the  clear  eyes  sought  the 
blue  heavens. 

"It  will  all  be  made  up  to  him  there," 
she  said. 

One  or  two  had  passed  by,  but  Cecile  had 
not  noticed  them.  The  birds  were  singing 
their  vesper  hymn;  the  Ave  Maria  bell  had 
riing  out  sweetly  and  clearly;  the  purple 
shadows  fell  more  plainly  on  the  emerald 
grass  and  the  shining  leaves.  Cecile  left 
her  seat  and  came  to  the  front  of  the  bal- 
cony; she  clasped  her  hands  on  the  iron 
rail,  and  stood  looking  at  the  golden  west. 
The  sprays  of  clematis  made  a  frame 
around  her;  she  was  thinking  that  over 
there— for  over  the  distant  hills  was  honJe, 
England— Hugh  Inglis  was  drearily  drag- 
ging out  his  life.  The  high  road  that  led 
so  far  away  was  clear  and  plain  enough  in 
the  evening  light. 

And  while  she  looked  at  the  shining  west, 
thinking  of  her  lover  who  was  never  to  be 
hers,  a  sudden  trembling  seized  her.  She 
had  whispered  his  name  to  herself,  as  she 
often  did,  liking  to  hear  the  sound,  and 
there,  far  away,  coming  from  the  large 
group  of  almond-trees,  she  saw  a  figure 
resembling  so  closely  that  of  Hugh  Inglis, 
it  could  only  be  himself.  A  sudden  dread 
seized  her.  He  was  dead,  and  this  was  his 
spirit,  "clothed  in  mortal  form,"  come  to 
visit  her. 

Cecile  Ferneley  stood  quite  still  and  silent 
—she  did  not  cry  out  as  do  some  under  the 
influence  of  unutterable  fear.  The  faint 
color  died  out  of  her  face,  leaving  it  wan 
and  colorless:  the  white  hands  clasped  the 
iron  railing  tightly;  and  then  she  remained 
motionless;  her  whole  soul  was  in  her  eyes, 
and  they  were  fixed  on  that  well-known 
figure. 

Surely,  no  spirit!  The  grove  of  almond- 
ti  ees  is  passed  now.  and  he  is  walking  with 
rapid  footsteps  along  the  high-road,  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  she  can  see  his  face— so 
altered,  so  bright,  so  hopeful,  she  can  bare- 
ly recognize  it.  He  never  raises  his  eyes,  so 
that  the  watcher  in  the  balconv  is  quite  un- 
seen by  him.  Nearer  still,  and"she  sees  him 
looking  at  the  villas,  as  though  in  search  ol 
some  one  in  particular.  He  finds  the  Villa 
Snbina.  as  their  house  is  called,  and 
comes  up  to  the  door.  She  catches  even 
the  sound  of  his  voice  as  he  asks  if  Lord 
Ffrneley    is    at    home. 

Then  came  a  pause  of  not  more  than  two 
minutes,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  an  age.  She 
could  not  think.  She  had  a  vague  wish 
that  the  fluttering  shadows  would  grow 
still,  the  singing  birds  hush,  so  that  she 
might  collect  her  scattered,  bewildered 
^senses.  Had  it  been  a  dream— a  vision  that 
her  own  vivid  fancy  brought  before  her— 
or  was  it  real? 

Another  minute  and  she  heard  a  stir  in 
the  room  leading  to  the  balcony,  and  then 
Iter   heart   beat   so    quickly,    and    her   pulse 
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throbbed  so  painfully,  that  all  sight  and 
sound  seemed  gone  from  her— there  was 
only  a  thick,  white  mist  around  her,  and 
a  noise  as  of  fast-falling  water  in  her  ears. 

She  never  saw  him  press  aside  the  trail- 
ing vines  and  enter  the  balcony— but  she 
felt  his  arms  clasped  around  her,  his  pas- 
sionate kisses  rained  on  her  face.  bne 
heard  the  voice,  whose  voice  she  haa  De- 
lieved  ever  hushed  for  her.   saying: 

"Cecile.  my  beloved,  look  up!  Say  one 
word   to   welcome   me!" 

The  sound,  rather  than  the  sense  of  the 
words,  reached  her  brain,  but  the  shock  ot 
sudden  joy  had  been  too  great.  He  laid 
her  white  and  senseless,  on  the  cushioned 
seat,   and   knelt  by   her  side. 

"Have  I  killed  her?"  he  cried.  "Oh, 
heavens,  have  I  killed  her,  now  that  I  can 
make    her   my    own?" 

He  kissed  the  white  lips  and  the  blue- 
veined  lids,  calling  her  by  the  most  en- 
dearing names.  Then  the  blue  eyes  slowly 
opened,   and  rested  in  mute  wonder  on   his 

"My  darling!"  he  cried,  "I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  for  having  frightened  you 
so.  How  changed  you  are.  my  Cecile! 
How  white,  how  thin!  Have  you  sorrowed 
EC  deeply  for  me,  love— all  for  me?" 

He  took  the  mute  hands  in  his  own. 

"Why,  they  are  transparent,  Cecile;  1 
can  see  through  them!  What  has  happened 
to  vou,  my  darling?  Surely,  all  this  terri- 
ble'change  is  not  through  sorrow?  Ihey 
told  me  vou  were  ill,  and  the  words  pierced 
mv  heart  and  drove  me  mad,  Ccoile.  You 
win  get  well  now  that  I  can  take  care  of 
vou.     Speak,  my  darling— only  one  word. 

So  she  bids  him  welcome  in  a  sweet,  low 
voice,  and  asks  him,  with  something  hke 
reproach  in  her  eyes,  why  he  is  there,  why 
he  has  sought  her.  knowing— ah!  well 
knowing— what  they  know? 

And  he  bends  over  her;  he  touches  the 
fair  face  with  his  lips;  he  grasps  the  little 
hands  tightly. 

"My  darling!"  he  says,  "I  am  come  be- 
cause the  barrier  that  was  between  us  is 
removed.  There  is  no  grave  at  your  feet 
now.  Cecile;  nothing  but  blooming  flowers. 
She  who  did  me  that  cruel  wrong,  years 
ago,   is  dead,  and  I  am  free." 

"Dead!"  said  the  girl,  wondenngly; 
"vour  wife,  Hugh,   is  she  dead?" 

""Never  call  her  by  that  name!"  he  cried. 
"I  forgive  her— she  is  dead;  but  I  cannot 
bear  to  remember  she  was  my  wife.  I  try 
to  forget  all  that  wretched  story,  and  think 
only  of  you." 

"Is  it  really  true,  Hugh?"  she  said  again. 
"Dead!    How  and   where  did  she  die?" 

"I  will  tell  you."  he  replied;  "then  let 
her  name  lie  in  eternal  oblivion.  She  failed 
in  all  she  wished;  she  tried  to  be  a  great 
•linger,  and  could  not;  she  was  less  wicked 
than  T  thought— I  need  not  tell  you  how. 
f5he  died  in  great  poverty  in  London.  1 
went  to  sec  the  room  in  which  she  died, 
and  the  grave  wherein  she  is  buried;  and 
over  her  grave  I  prayed  Heaven  to  Torgive 
me  mv  sins  freely  as  I  forgave  hers.  She 
wrote  to  me  before  she  died;  but  the  letter 
is  not  for  such  pure  eyes  as  yours,  love. 
Let  Us  forget  her:  she  has  caused  me  an- 
guish enough.  Cecile,  Cecile.  I  am  free 
now.   will   you  he  my  wife? 

For  an  answer  she  lair  her  hands  in  his, 
and  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  murmur- 
ing broken  words  of  prayer,  and  thanks, 
and  love. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

"Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  I  ever 
beheld  is  my  life!"  cried  a  well-known  voice 
that  caused  Hugh  to  spring  to  his  feet  with 
a  hot  flush  on  his  face  and  Cecile  to  smile 
with  trembling  lips.  There  stood  Lord 
Perneley,  an  astonished  spectator  of  the 
scene.  The  lovers  had  been  too  much  en- 
grossed in  their  own  happiness  to  hear  his 
by  no  means  silent  approach. 

"Mr.  Inglis!"  said  his  lordship,  in  utter 
amaze,  as  the  face  of  the  stranger  was 
turned  to  him,  "may  I  ask  you  why  you 
were  kneeling  there,  and  what  all  this 
means?" 

"Let  me  tell  you,  papa."  cried  Cecile, 
faintly;  but  Lord  Ferneley  did  not  hear 
her.  His  whole  attention  was  given  to  the 
gentleman  who  stood  before  him. 

"It  means.  Lord  Ferneley,"  said  Hugh. 
"that— that  your  daughter  is  an  angel,  and 
I  am  the  happiest  man   in   the  world." 

"My  daughter  is  an  angel,  is  she?"  cried 
his  lordship;  "and  j'ou  have  come  all  the 
way  to  Nice  to  tell  her  so?" 

"Papa,"  interrupted  a  sweet  .voice,  "you 
do  not  understand.  You  do  not  know  Hugh 
has  loved  me  long  ago,  and  I  have  cared 
for  him  since  before  we  left  England." 

Something  like  a  glimmer  of  the  truth 
came  over  Ijord  Ferneley. 

"Is  this  true.  Cecile?"  he  asked..  "Has 
there  been  an  attachment  between  you  and 
Mr.  Inglis  unknown  to  me?" 

"I  have  loved  your  daughter  from  the 
lirst  moment  I  saw  her.  Lord  Ferneley," 
said  Hugh.  "But  I  have  never  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife  until  now." 

"Ah!"  thought  the  unsuspicious  noble- 
man, "he  fancied  himself  beneath  her,  I 
suppose.  He  is  one  of  Nature's  gentle- 
men, let  his  ancestors  be  what  they 
might." 

Then  he  went  over  to  his  daughter's  side; 
the  first  time  for  long  months  he  saw  a 
delicate  flush  on  her  face  and  a  clear  light 
in  her  eyes.  He  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
sweet   face. 

"Cecile,"  he  whispered,  "was  this  troub- 
ling you?" 

"Yes.  papa,"  she  replied;  "and  I  am 
pleased  that  you  know  it  at  last.'* 

"Do   you   love  Mr.   Inglis?" 

He  never  forgot  the  expression  of  her 
fa  ce. 

"Just  as  my  mother  loved  you,  papa," 
she  whispered. 

Then  Hugh  thought  it  time  to  Interfere. 
He  came  up  to  the  father  and  daughter. 

"Lord  Ferneley."  he  said,  "I  know  that  I 
am  presumptuous.  I  know  that  your 
daughter  is  as  far  above  mc  as  the  clear 
sky  or  the  golden  sun.  but  I  love  her  so 
dearly  that,  if  you  will  give  her  to  me,  I 
will  spend  my  life  in  making  her^^apI)y." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Lord  Ferneley, 
"that  any  little  remark  I  might  wish  to 
make  would  be  q,uite  unappreciated.  The 
matter  appears  to  be  almost  settled.  What 
do  you  think.  Cecile?" 

"Say  something  nice  to  Hugh,  papa."  she 
whispered,  and  obedient  as  ever  to  the 
voice  he  loved.  Lord  Ferneley  turned  to 
him. 

"I  bid  you  welcome,  Mr.  Jnglis,"  he  said, 
"and  I  trust  you  with  the  greatest  treas- 
ure any  man  ever  had  to  bestow." 

"You  shall  not  repent  it."  said  Hugh,  and 
Ms  voice  v^'as  ho.irse  with  emotion.  "I 
hardly  dared  to  ask  you.  I.,ord  Ferneley, 
for  I  labor  under  great  disadvantages.    Your 
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daughter,  so  good  and  so  fair,  ought  to 
wed  with  the  noblest  in  the  land,  and  I  am 
not  a  gentleman  born,  you  know.'" 
L,ord  Ferneley  laughed. 
"You  are  what  I  value  more,"  he  said; 
"you  are  one  of  Nature's  gentlemen.  I 
give  my  daughter  to  you  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  or  fear.  But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  have  never  been  so  surprised  In 
my  life.  1  know  you  came  a  great  deal  to 
Thornton,  but  1  had  no  idea  that  you  ad- 
mired Ceclle  or  that  Cecile  cared  for  you. 
There  is  color  in  her  face  again,  and  I  can 
see  a  dimple  that  has  been  absent  a  long 
time.  If  you  can  help  to  make  her  strong 
and  happy,  Hugh  Inglis,  1  will  be  grateful 
to  you  all  my  life.  Still,  I  cannot  get  over 
my  surprise." 

He  went  to  the  railing,  and  looked  over 
on  to  the  flowers  and  trees  below. 

"I  left  Cecile,  feeling  more  anxious  over 
her  than  I  have  ever  done  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  left  her,  not  knowing  she  cared 
for  any  lover  In  the  world;  I  return  to  Hnd 
her  half  cured  and  engaged  to  be  married. 
Rather  a  speedy  method  of  settling  every- 
thing,   we   must  admit." 

And  then  JLord  Ferneley,  remembering 
the  time  wiien  he  was  young,  thought  it 
possible  he  might  be  de  trop. 

"Have  you  taken  rooms  anywhere,  Mr. 
IngllsT" 

"No,"  replied  Hugh,  simply.  "I  came  di- 
rect from  the  railway  station  here." 

Lord  Ferneley' s  hearty  laugh  somewhat 
disconcerted  him. 

"1  hope."  continued  his  lordship,  "that 
you  will  make  your  home  with  us  for  a 
few  days." 

For  which  invitation  Cecile's  sweet  eyes 
were  raised  to  his,  filled  with  grateful 
tears. 

"I  shall  be  most  happy."  said  Hugh,  "if 
I  shall  not  intrude  or  inconvenience  you." 
"We  will  bear  the  infliction,  Cecile,''  said 
Lord  Ferneley,  gayly;  indeed,  the  whole 
affair  amused  him  exceedingly,  l^e  grand 
simplicity  of  the  young  wooer,  the  pretty 
confusion  and  embarrassment  of  his  fair 
daughter  delighted  him.  "I  must  say  one 
thing,  Cecile,"  he  said,  bending  over  her. 
"Had  you  chosen  from  the  whole  world 
you  could  not  have  found  a  son-in-law  for 
me  that  I  should  value  as  I  do  Mr.  Ingiis. 
Does  that  make  you  happy,   darling?" 

Then  he  good-naturedly  went  away,  leav- 
ing them  together.  Of  the  golden  hour  that 
followed  what  need  to  write?  Who  has  not 
been  young  and  beloved?— who  has  not 
gathered  the  roses  of  life  without  for  the 
time  ever  seeing  the   thorns? 

Cecile  Ferneley  soon  recovered  health 
and  spirits.  Their  stay  at  Nice  was  pro- 
longed simply  because  all  three  were  so 
happy  that  none  of  them  cared  to  propose 
leaving.  The  dainty  color  came  back  to  the 
sweet  face;  the  pretty  dimples  returned 
one  by  one;  all  the  languor  and  weakness 
disappeared.  Lord  Ferneley  secretly  won- 
<lered  at  the  rapidity  of  the  cure,  although 
he  knew  now  the  name  of  the  physician 
who  worked  it. 

She  was  so  perfectly  and  unutterably 
happy— this  sweet,  simple  chiud.  The  world 
was  like  a  new  world  to  her;  she  thought 
all  her  prayers  had  been  granted— all  her 
hopes  fulfilled.  As  she  knew  Hugh  better, 
and  studied  more  carefully  his  disposition 
and  character,  her  love  deepened  and  wid- 
ened every  day.  She  had  never  met  with  a 
nature  at  once  so  simple  and  so  noble — so 
tender,  so  wise  and  so  true. 


How  long  each  day  did  it  take  her  to 
thank  Heaven  for  its  bounty  to  her— that 
Hugh  was  saved  from  further  sorrow? 
Hugh  was  happy,  and  their  lives  would  be 
spent  together.  She  loved  him  so  entirely, 
being  one  of  those  women  who  give  a 
whole  heart- give  it  once  and  forever  with- 
out   recall. 

She  said  to  herself  often,  during  those 
sunny  days  at  Nice,  that  she  had  nothing 
left  to  wish  for— Heaven  had  given  her  her 
heart's    desire. 

Hugh  Inglis  became  an  altered  man— the 
gloom,  the  reserve,  the  strange  habit  he 
had  of  always  seeming  to  look  for  some 
onii  whom  he  never  found  vanished.  The 
handsome  face  wore  its  natural  expression 
—one  "of  frank-hearted  gayety.  The  kindly, 
genial  smile,  so  seldom  seen  before,  seemed 
to  make  sunshine  all  round  him.  He  had 
suffered  so  long;  he  had  been  so  completely 
wretched,  so  miserable  under  the  burden 
of  his  most  hateful  secret,  that  it  seemed 
now  as  though  he  could  not  be  happy 
enough. 

He  looked  upon  that  past  as  on  a  dream 
of  passion  and  misery.  He  tried  to.  forget 
that  he  had  ever  loved  any  one  except  the 
fair,  pure  girl  who  had  been  so  true  to 
him.  True,  she  had  not  Aurora's  radiant 
beauty;  she  was  not  brilliant  after  the 
same  bewitching  fashion,  but  Hugh  wor- 
shiped her  fair,  spiritual  loveliness.  His 
first  love— the  love  of  his  youth— had  been 
a  siren,  from  whose  toils  there  was  no  es- 
cape. This  fair  young  love  of  his  manhood 
was  more  like  an  angel.  All  her  thoughts 
were  noble  and  good.  If  Hugh  loved  her 
for  one  quality  more  than  another  it  was 
for  her  deep,  reverential  devotion.  There 
was  no  nonsense  about  it,  no  preaching,  no 
cant,  no  affectation;  but  it  shone  in  every 
look  and  in  every  word.  Different,  'ah,  so 
different  from  the  false  beauty  who  scoffed 
at  all  religion,  and  believed  in  Voltaire. 

He  was  like  one  reprieved  after  the  sen- 
tence of  death  has  been  pronounced.  He 
counted  the  hours,  because  they  wore  laden 
with  happiness.  Until  the  summer  waned, 
and  then  Lord  Ferneley  said  something 
about  returning  home.  Hugh  took  courage 
then,  and  asked  when  his  wedding-day  was 
to  be. 

Cecile  was  well,  but  not  strong. 

"A  journey  to  England,  the  preparation 
of  a  trousseau,  and  all  the  ceremonial  of  a 
grand  wedding,  will  be  too  much  for  her, 
I  am  sure,"  said  Lord  Ferneley,  anxiously. 
"I  think  you  must  defer  your  wedding  till 
next  year." 

"I  know  of  a  much  'better  plan  than 
that,"  said  Hugh.  "We  do  not  care  for 
fuss,  either  of  us;  ceremony  always  seems 
to  me  out  of  place  at  a  wedding.  Lord 
Fernelej',  let  us  be  married  before  we  leave 
Nice — if  Cecile  will  but  consent.  Then  we 
can  return  to  England  when  we  like,  and  1 
can  take  my  darling  to  Atherton  Hall  at 
once." 

"As  I  must  lose  her,  the  date  is  but  of 
little  consequence,  '  replied  Lord  Ferneley. 
"Do  you  ever  think,  Hugh,  what  home  will 
be  to  me  when  Cecile  has  left  it?" 

"Live  with  us,"  cried  Hugh.  "I  see  no 
need  of  parting.  If  Cecile  consents  to  be 
married  here,  are  you  willing.  Lord  Ferne- 
ley?" 

"For  many  reasons  it  would  be  best," 
was  the  grave  reply;  "there  is  no  use  in 
delay.'" 

How  Hugh  won  that  consent  he  knew 
best,    but   he    did   contrive   it,    and    m    the 
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month  of  September  there  was  a  very 
pretty,    quiet    wedding   at    Nice. 

Did  the  sun  ever  shine  so  brightly— did 
the  birds  ever  sing  so  sweetly,  or  the 
flowers  look  one-half  so  fair  as  on  that 
day?  Was  the  sky  ever  so  blue— the  earth 
so  fair? 

The  Queen  of  the  Lilies  seemed  to  resume 
her  name.  Her  wedding-dress  was  a  tri- 
umph of  art— costly  white  silk,  all  looped 
up  with  lilies  and  orange  blossoms.  A  veil 
of  Honiton  lace,  with  a  wreath  of  the  same 
sweet  flowers.  The  bouquet,  which  Hugh 
had  been  at  endless  trouble  to  procure,  was 
the  same. 

"  'Queen  of  the  Lilies!'  and  you  merit 
the  name,  my  darling,"  said  Lord  Feme- 
ley,  proudly,  as  he  looked  at  his  daughter 
in  her  white  bridal  dress. 

Hugh  had  been  staying  at  a  hotel  for  the 
three  weeks  that  preceded  the  wedding. 
He  best  knows  the  gratitude  that  filled  his 
heart  when  he  saw  the  white  figure,  with 
the  wreath  of  orange   blossoms. 

Thev  were  married.  Hugh  Inglls  took 
Ceclle"  Ferneley  for  his  lawful  wedded  wife, 
to  love  and  to  hold  until  death  did  them 
part.  iVnd  the  sun  shone  that  day  upon 
the  fairest  bride  that  ever  wore  an  orange 
blossom.  The  bells  rang,  the  flowers 
bloomed.  ,  Looking  back  in  after  years,  it 
seemed  to  Cecile  that  all  heaven  and  earth 
smiled  upon  her  on  her  wedding-day. 

"Nothing  but  death  can  part  us  now,  ' 
said  Hugh,   as  they  left  the  church. 

His  young  wife  looked  up  at  him. 

"No,"   she  replied,    "nothing  but  death." 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

The  news  of  that  simple  marriage  at 
Nice  was  variously  received  in  England. 
Men  at  the  clubs  read  it,  and  were  glad 
that  Inglis  had  found  some  one  to  like  at 
last.  They  remembered  Lord  Ferneley's 
daughter,  a  fair,  delicate  girl,  with  a  fan- 
tastic name— Queen  of  the  Lilies.  They 
hoped  she  would  prove  a  hospitable  mis- 
tress for  that  gorgeous  mansion  in  May- 
fair.  A  man  rich  as  Inglis  ought  to  give 
dinners  and  balls,  and  do  his  best  to  enter- 
tain his  fellow-men.  The  young  squire 
Reginald  Dene  read  it,  and — well,  his  com- 
ments are  better  passed  over.  He  was 
IJleased  that  the  Queen  of  the  Lilies  should 
be  happy  at  last.  He  tried  to  say  to  him- 
self that  he  congratulated  her  and  wished 
her  well,  yet  something  not  at  all  com- 
plimentary to  Hugh  Inglis  escaped  him. 
He  was  stout  of  heart  and  brave,  this 
young  squire;  but  when  he  realized  that 
she  was  lost  to  him,  and  forever,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  what  passed 
during  that  first  half  hour  no  one  ever 
knew.  Lady  Sartoris  and  Lady  Carlisle 
read  it  with  something  like  wonder;  the 
Queen  of  the  Lilies  married  to  Hugh  Inglls! 
— Hugh  Inglis,  whom  Lady  Elesmere,  in 
her  easy,  sneering,  careless  way,  had  called 
a  "parvenu."  "It  might  be  a  good  match 
for  Lord  Ferneley's  daughter— they  hoped 
it  would,  but  money  was  not  everything 
after  all,  and  she  might  have  done  so 
well!" 

Lord  and  Lady  Elesmere  were  at  Brigh- 
ton when  the  "Times,"  in  a  small  para- 
graph headed  "Marriage  in  High  Life,"  an- 
nounced the  marriage  of  the  millionaire, 
Hugh  Inglis,  with  Cecile,  only  daughter  of 
l>ord  Ferneley,  of  Thornton.  My  lady  was 
perverse  over  Creighton.    Do  as  he  would, 


Lord  Elesmere  could  not  induce  her  to  re- 
main there.  At  one  time  she  would  com- 
plain of  the  aii ;  again  of  the  monotony, 
the  satiety,  the  distance  from  London.  No 
pretext  was  too  frivolous,  no  reason  too 
absurd  for  her  dislike  to  her  husband's 
favorite  residence. 

A  brisk  morning  in  September;  the  blue 
sea  comes  rolling  up  the  sands;  the  waves, 
as  they  break,  spread  out  in  sheets  of 
white  foam;  the  sky  is  clear,  the  air  warm 
—the  kind  of  morning  that  makes  every 
one  at  the  seaside  feel  happy  and  con- 
tented, pleased  with  themselves  and  every 
one  else.  Lord  Elesmere  has  taken  Hanton 
House  for  a  few  weeks,  because  his  lovely, 
capricious,  fanciful  wife  had  asked  him  so 
to  do. 

On  this  bright,  fresh  September  morning 
the  breakfast  table  at  Hanton  House  look.s 
especially  tempting.  The  silver  and  china 
sparkle  in  the  sun's  rays;  the  white  linen, 
the  few  fragrant  flowers,  the  recherche 
little  dishes,  all  make  up  a  pleasant  picture. 
But  by  far  the  loveliest  object  in  that 
room  is  my  lady  herself,  who  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Lord  Elesmere  is  keep- 
ing her  waiting,  but  she  does  not  seem  to 
mind  that.  She  looks  more  radiantly  beau- 
tiful than  when  we  met  her  at  Rome.  Her 
face  has  gained  in  its  dainty  coloring,  her 
figure  has  acquired  a  more  stately  grace. 

She  does  not  seem  to  find  the  time  long, 
though  her  husband  is  late  this  morning. 
She  is  watching  the  waves  as  they  rise  and 
fall  with  a  smile  that  ripples  over  her  lips. 
What  is  she  thinking  of— what  deeply  bur- 
ied thoughts  send  such  fire  to  her  eyes, 
such  brightness  to  her  face?  She  wears 
delicate  white  lace  sleeves,  and  the  lace 
comes  down  to  her  white,  slender  wrists. 
Suddenly  she  clasps  her  hands  gently,  and 
laughs. 

"Clever?"  she  says  to  herself.  "Yes,  I 
am  clever.  I  positively  respect  myself. 
It   is   like  a   comedy— only    more   brilliant." 

She  was  certainly  in  a  sunshiny  mood. 
The  voice  of  the  waves  has  no  mournful 
music  for  her — their  grand,  solemn  authem 
is   all   unheard   by   her  world-dulled   ears. 

"Adelaide,  "  said  Lord  Elesmere,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  "You  deserve  a  prize  for 
early  rising.  I  hope  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting  long." 

"I  have  been  looking  at  the  waves,"  she 
replied,  "and  thinking  of  a  thousand 
things." 

They  talk  gayly  during  breakfast.  Lord 
Elesmere  has  been  some  time  married  now, 
but  he  is  still  a  lover.  He  still  pays  all 
the  graceful  little  acts  of  attention  to  his 
wife  that  most  men  abandon  after  mar- 
riage. When  breakfast  is  over,  my  lady 
opens  her  letters;  her  husband  his  papers. 
For  some  little  time  they  read  in  silence, 
then  a  low  cry  comes  from  Lord  Eles- 
mere— an    exclamation    of    surprise. 

"Adelaide,"  he  said,  "guess  what  is  in 
the   'Times.'  " 

"Birth,   death  or  marriage?"   she  replied. 

"A  marriage,"  he  said.  "And  now.  if  you 
guess  correctly,  I  shall  be  surprised.  "The 
most  unlikely  thing  I  ever  knew  In  all  my 
life." 

She  named  several  persons,  but  Lord 
Elesmere  shook  his   head. 

"Tell  me,  Philip,"  she  cried  at  length. 
"You    know    I   dislike   suspense." 

"I  am  surprised,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 
Why,  Adelaide,  Hugh  Inglis  is  married  at 
last!" 

A  keen  observer  might  have  seen  a  won- 
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derful  stillness  fall  over  her  for  one-half 
moment;  the  white,  restless  hands,  the 
varying  features  were  for  that  one  instant 
as  though  a  mask  covered  them;  there  was 
a  slight  tremor  of  the  ruby  lips,  a  half 
shudd«",  and  then  she  looked  up  with  a 
light   laugh. 

"Oh,  Philip,"  she  cried,  "how  horribly 
you  have  disappointed  me!  I  thought  it 
was   some    one    for    whom    I    cared." 

"So  it  is,"  he  replied.  "He  has  married 
Cecile  Feineley,  and  you  always  liked  her." 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  cried  my  lady. 
"I  do  believe,  Philip,  that  I  like  no  one  in 
the  world  but  you.  I  was  kind  to  Cecile, 
but  I  always  thought  her  an  inane,  sim- 
ple child— nothing  at  all  in  her.  I  never 
saw  much  of  her,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
be  bored  with  her  acquaintance." 

Philip  Lord  Elesmere  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise at  this  new  caprice  of  his  beautiful 
wife. 

"1  am  mistaken  then,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  you  liked  her." 

"Philip,'  she  said,  looking  up  at  him, 
"did  you  not  once  tell  me  that  this  Mr. 
Inglis  told  you  he  should  never  marry?" 

"He  most  certainly  did  so,  and  very  mis- 
erable he  looked  over  it.  Something  or 
other  has  induced  him  to  change  his  mind." 

"I  am  disappointed  in  your  news,"  she 
replied;  "it  could  not  interest  me  less.  I 
may  have  met  Cecile  Ferneley,  but  I  shall 
lorm  no  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hugh 
Inglis." 

"You  will  have  more  courtesy  and  better 
sense  than  to  be  uncivil  to  any  neighbor, 
I  am  sure,  Adelaide.  What  can  have  made 
him  alter  his  mind?  He  seemed  so  certain 
about  it."  And  with  those  words  Philip 
Lord  Elesmere  left  the  breakfast  room:  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  riding.  ^Vhen  he  had 
closed  the  door,  a  low  triumphant  laugh 
broke  from  my  lady's  lips.  She  took  up  the 
"Times  "  and  read  the  paragraph  slowly 
and  repeatedly. 

"There  is  no  mistake  "about  it,"  she  said. 
"Hugh  Inglis  is  married  at  last.  There  is 
no  one  here  to  compliment  me.  so  I  compli- 
ment myself.  Lady  Adelaide  Elesmere, 
you  are  a  wonderfully  clever  woman— a 
woman  of  infinite  resource.  Je  vous  en 
fais    mes    compliments." 

She  was  wonderfully  gay  that  morning. 
Her  maid,  a  long-suffering  woman  of  in- 
finite patience,  thought  she  had  never  seen 
her  lady  so  happy.  Smiles  rippled  over  ner 
lips,  little  trills  of  song  escaped  them.  To 
have  looked  at  her  one  would  have  thought 
she  was  the  most  light-hearted,  innocent, 
happy  young  wife  the  world  ever  saw.  She 
charmed  her  husband  by  her  fiow  of  wit 
and  good  spirits.  "There  is  no  one  like 
you,  Adelaide,  in  the  wide  world,"  he 
said.  And  my  lady  replied,  with  a  low 
laugh,  that  she  really  did  not  think  there 
was. 

They  were  going  to  Creighton  in  a  few 
weeks.  "Not  for  a  long  stay,  "  as  Lady 
Elesmere  took  care  to  tell  every  one,  but 
for  a  flying  visit:  just  a  few  days  for  Lord 
Elesmere  to  look  round  the  estate,  and  my 
lady  to  rest. 

"And  mind,  Philip,"  she  said  to  her  hu.s- 
band,  'when  I  say  a  rest  I  mean  the  word. 
I  shall  neither  give  nor  accept  of  an  invi- 
tation.    Remember   that." 

And  Lord  Ele.'^mcro  did  remember  it  when 
a  note  was  dispatched  from  Atherton  Hall 
begging  Lady  Elesmere  to  dispense  with 
all  ceremony  and  spend  a  morning  at  least 
with  her  happy   friend,   Cecile  Inglis. 


My  lady  was  alone  when  the  note  was 
given  to  her.  She  looked  slightly  perplexed 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"I  can  do  it,  and  I  will,  "  she  said  to  her- 
self. "If  need  were  I  would  walk  over 
red  hot  plow-shares  and  never  wince.  Such 
a  constant  struggle  will  be  exciting,  and 
my  life  might  be  monotonous." 

So  she  wrote  an  answer,  cold  and  stiff 
almost  to  rudeness,  informing  Lady  Cecile 
that  Lady  Elesmere  was  merely  remain- 
ing at  Creighton  for  a  few  days'  rest,  and 
must  decline  either  receiving  or  making 
any  visits. 

For  Hugh  and  Cecile  were  at  home  now, 
and  Hugh  persisted  in  saying  that  home 
was  heaven.  They  left  Nice  immediately 
after  their  marriage,  and  returned  at  once 
to  England. 

"I  think.  Cecile,"  said  Hugh,  one  morn- 
ing, "that  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
spoiled.  Here  are  five  invitations  to  dinner 
and   two   to   balls." 

Cecile  Ingiis  looked  very  happy  .  that 
morning.  Hugh  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
she  was  walking  by  his  side.  She  smiled 
at    his   remark.    . 

"I  told  you  yesterday,  Hugh,"  she  said, 
"that  the  Elesmeres  were  at  Creighton. 
I  have  written  to  Lady  Elesmere,  and 
asked  her  to  spend  a  long  morning  with 
me.  She  used  to  be  so  kind  to  me  before 
I    was   ill." 

"I  like  Lord  Elesmere,"  relied  Hugh;  "but 
I  have  never  seen  his  wife." 

"You  have  not  seen  Lady  Elesmere, 
Hugh:  Why,  you  will  be  charmed  with 
her.  She  is  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  be- 
held." 

"I  know  one  more  lovely  still,  '  said 
Hugh,    looking  tenderly  at  her. 

"Nonsense,  dear.  I  am  an  insignificant 
child  compared  to  Lady  Elesmere;  wait 
until  you  see  her.  She  is  peerless  in  face 
and   figure." 

While  the  words  were  still  on  her  lips  a 
messenger  came  with  Lady  Elesmere's  let- 
ter. Lady  Cecile  took  it  eagerlv.  She 
opened  it  with  a  smile  on  her  sweet  lips. 
Hugh,  watching  her,  saw  her  color  fade, 
and  a  look  of  pained  wonder  came  into  her 
eyes.     She  gave  the  note  to  him  to  read. 

"How  cold,  how  unkind  it  is!"  she  cried. 
"Lady  Elesmere  declines  to  make  or  re- 
ceive any  visits.  That  means  she  does  not 
wish  to  see  me.  What  have  I  done  to 
offend   her,    Hugh?" 

Hugh  Inglis  read  the  letter.  He  resented 
the  insult  to  his  wife,  but  was  amused 
at   the  imperious   tone. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  I  think,  Cecile,  darl- 
ing. I  had  a  vague  idea  of  the  kind,  I  re- 
member, when  I  lived  here  before.  Lady 
Elesmere  does  not  like  me." 

"Not  like  you!"  cried  his  wife,  in  aston- 
ishment.    "Why  should  she  not  like  you?" 

"Perhaps  because  I  am  not  a  gentleman 
born,"  he  replied.  "Grand  ladies  have 
strange    caprices,    I    believe." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

"Not  like  you!"  repeated  Lady  Cecile, 
smiling  in  her  husband's  face.  "Why, 
Hugh,    no    one    could    help    doing    that." 

"You  are  very  kind  to  say  so,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  I  fear  this  beautiful  Lady  Eles- 
mere is  an  exception.  Her  husband,  as  I 
tell  you,  called  to  see  me,  and  I  was  de- 
lighted with  him.  I  think  him  absolutely 
one   of   the    grandest    men   I    ever   met.     I 
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could  not  help  noticing  that  when  he  was 
going  away  he  never  invited  me  to  Creigh- 
ton  or  offered  to  introduce  me  to  his  wife. 
1  have  noticed,  too,  that  when  I  was  here 
at  Atherton  before,  I  was  never  asked 
anywhere    to    meet    the    Elesmeres. 

'•How  very  strange!"  she  said,  musmgly. 
"I  know  Lady  Elesmere  is  very  lovely, 
very  capricious,  careless,  witty,  brilliant, 
but  I  never  mought  her  proud  or  unjust. 

••Some  of  your  great  ladies  have  a  de- 
cided distaste  for  men  of  my  class,  he 
said,  quietly.  "Perhaps  Lady  Elesmere  is 
the  descendant  of  a  grand  old  family  who 
have  the  blood  of  the  Crusaders  in  their 
veins  If  so,  what  would  she  think  of  me— 
a  private  soldier  once— the  nephew  of  a 
man  who  made  his  fortune  in  Great  St. 
Helen's?  One  enormity  on  another— Ossa 
on    Pelion    piled."  „,.        ,     ,    ,  . 

••What  did  I  think  of  you?  asked  his 
wife,    looking    proudly    into    his    handsome 

"You.  my  darling,"  he  salCi,  tenderly, 
"are  a  rara  avis  among  women;  there  are 
few  like  you.  Who  was  Lady  Elesmere, 
Cecile"'" 

She  had  insulted  his  wife,  and  so  he  felt 
curious  over  her,  but  for  that  circumstance 
he  would  never  have  interested  himself  in 
anything    concerning    Lady     Elesmere. 

■•I  do  not  know,"  she  replied;  •■!  do  not 
remember  whether  I  have  heard.  Yes; 
she  was  a  Miss  Verner.  I  think.  Lady 
Frances  Hylton  told  me  so." 

••I  never  heard  the  name,"  he  said,  care- 
lessly; "but  then  I  am  not  at  all  versed 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  aristocracy. 
The  Verners  are  something  remarkable,  I 
dare  say."  ,^     ^     -kt        t 

•'I  cannot  tell  you,  Hugh.  Now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  is  very  little  known  of 
Lady  Elesmere's  antecedents^;  I  never 
heard  them  discussed.  But  I  cannot  un- 
derstand any  possible  reason  she  can  have 
for  not  liking  you.  You  say  you  never  met 
her?" 

••No,"  he  replied,  carelessly.  My  own 
idea  is  that  Lady  Elesmere  does  not  consid- 
er my  society  good  enough  for  her,  and  so 
will  never  know  me." 
The  sweet  face  by  his  side  flushed  hotly. 
"If  I  thought  that,"  said  Lady  Ceclle,  "I 
should  dislike  her.  Why,  Hugh,  Lord  Eles- 
mere is  not  better  born  than  my  father, 
and  my  father  -was  always  proud  to  know 
you." 

"Your  father  is  liberal  in  his  views, 
said  Hugh,  with  a  quiet  smile.  '•I  assure 
you,  Cecile,  there  are  many  people  like 
Lady  Elesmere,  who  consider  money  no 
compensation  for  want  of  nobility.  There 
are  many  who.  if  1  had  such  genius  as 
would  rule  the  world,  would  never  forget 
that  I  had  once  been  a  private  soldier. 
Had  I  genius,  wisdom,  skill  and  every 
other  glorious  gift  combined,  that  would 
never  be  forgotten." 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 
"Long  before  I— before  we  were  married, 
Hugh,"  she  said,  "my  father  used  to  de- 
clare you  were  the  noblest  man  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. " 

"Yet  not  what  the  world  calls  nobly 
born,  dear,"  he  replied.  "You  know  what 
my  father  was;  my  uncle,  a  city  merchant, 
was  not  nobly  born,  and  that,  you  may  re- 
ly on  it,  Cecile,  is  the  reason  why  Lady 
Elesmere  does  not  like  mc.  In  her  eyes, 
darling,  you  have  lost  caste  by  marrying 
me.  "  ,     . 

"And   I,"    she  interrypted,      am   prouder, 


a  thousand  times,  of  having  married  Hugii 
Inglis  than  of  being  an  earl's  daughter. 
Lady  Elesmere  need  not  fear;  I  shall  de- 
cline the  honor  of  her  acquaintance  for  the 
future.  The  idea  of  any  man,  woman  or 
child,  daring  to  think  Hugh  Inglis  beneath 
them,  while  so  few  stand  even  on  an  equal- 
ity with  him!" 

Hugh  watched  with  softened  eyes  the 
flushed  face  and  indignant  look  of  his  wife. 
She  was  very  gentle,  this  sweet  Lady  Ce- 
cile—very  thoughtful  and  considerate  of 
others,  but  let  any  one  attack  those  near 
and  dear  to  her,  then  "the  blood  of  all  the 
Howards"  showed  itself.  The  delicate, 
high-lDred  features  quivered  with  emotion, 
clear  tiame  shone  in  the  sweet  eyes,  the 
sensitive  lips  were  tremulous,  the  pretty 
neck  proudly  arched,  and  Hugh  looked  on 
with    amusement   mingled   with    love. 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  her  a  les- 
son, Hugh,"  she  said;  •'!  cannot  tolerate 
the  thought— I  cannot  pass  it  by!" 

"My  darling,"  he  laughed,  "thank  you  for 
your  zeal,  but  her  dislike  does  not  hurt 
me  in  the  least.  I  am  rather  amused  than 
otherwise,  and  owe  Lady  Elesmere  no  ill 
will  for  it.  Very  likely  she  cannot  help  it. 
I  fancy  I  could  tell  you  of  a  few  more 
noble  ladies  about  here  who  once  shared 
it,  but  who  have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
patronize  me  since  the  'Queen  of  the 
Lilies'  took  me  for  her  most  obedient 
slave." 

Real  tears  were  shining  in  her  sweet 
eyes  when  she  went  up  to  him  and  clasped 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  drawing  his  hand- 
some head  down  to  hers  and  kissing  his 
face. 

"Those  who  have  not  sufficient  nobility 
of  character  to  appreciate  you,  my  hus- 
band," she  said,  in  her  clear,  ringing  voice, 
"are  not  worth  caring  for.  Do  not  heed 
them.  I  will  reverence  you  the  more,  es- 
teem you  the  better,  love  you  still  more 
dearly  to  atone  for  it." 

And  as  Hugh  Inglis  bowed  his  face  over 
the  fair  head  he  thanked  Heaven  for.  this 
great  gift  of  a  true,  loving,  devoted  wife. 
That  same  note  caused  some  little  sensa- 
tion at  Creighton.  Lady  Elesmere,  know- 
ing her  husband  must  either  see  or  hear 
of  it,  resolved  upon  telling  him  as  a  mere 
matter  of  policy  and  nothing  more.  He 
would  not  like  it,  my  lady  knew  that;  but 
she  had  reconciled  him  to  many  things  be- 
fore, which  he  had  not  liked,  by  the 
charm  of  her  sweet  words  and  gentle  ca- 
resses. There  was  a  smile  on  her  face  as 
she  sought  him  now— the  smile  of  conscious 
power. 

Lord  Elesmere  was  in  his  study,  a  pretty 
little  room  in  the  western  wing,  where  his 
books  and  papers  were  kept  ready  for  his 
use.  My  lady  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
when  he  said  "Come  in,"  her  radiant  face 
seemed  to  till  the  room  with  sunshine. 
'•Are  you  busy,  Philip?  "  she  asked. 
"I  am  never  too  busy  to  attend  to  you, 
love,"   he  i-eplied. 

She  went  up  to  his  chair,  and  laid  one 
white  arm  on  his  shoulder;  her  golden  hair, 
with  its  delicate,  subtle  perfume  touched 
his  face.  She  knew  better  than  any  wom- 
an living  the  value  of  every  attitude  and 
every   look. 

"I  have  had  a  note  from  that  sentimental 
creature,  the  Queen  of  the  Lilies,"  she 
said— "Lady  Cecile  Inglis.  I  cannot  think 
what  they  gave  her  such  an  absurd  title 
for." 
Her    husband's    face    lighted    with    pleas- 
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uio.  He  had  always  liked  Hugh,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  on  visiting  terms  with 
nlm   filled   him   with   delight. 

'I  am  so  glad,  Adelaide,  where  is  it— may 
I  see  it?" 

"Certainly.  Ah,  Philip,  how  I  wish  every 
one  in  the  world  were  like  vou.  It  i.«  i 
very  gushing  composition— just  like  Cecile 
herself.  You  have  spoiled  me.  How  could 
I  endure  to  spend  the  whole  of  a  morning 
listening  to  the  inane  conversation  of  a 
sentimental  girl  after  being  accustomed 
to   you?" 

The  sweet  flattery  of  her  looks  and  words 
touched  him  for  a  moment  so  deeply  he 
forgot    all    they    implied. 

"You  think  too  highly  of  me,  sweet,  '  he 
replied,  and  as  the  soft  white  fingers 
strayed  carelessly  over  the  bonnie  curls,  a 
slight— ah,  so  slight  a  smile  rippled  over  my 
lady's  face!  "But  Adelaide,  darling,"  he 
continued,  "you  may  not  perhaps  like  the 
prospect;  nevertheless  you   must  go." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"It  is  a  social  duty,  and  people  in  our 
position  must  ne%'er  neglect  a  duty,"  he 
replied,  gravely.  "I  could  understand, 
though  I  did  not  share,  your  objection  to 
Mr.  Inglis.  I  grant  you,  though  perfectly 
well  bred,  he  is  not  well  born,  and  if  you 
choose  to  be  fastidious  you  have  reason 
to  be;  but  with  Lady  Cecile  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  She  is  an  earl's  daugh- 
ter, remember,  of  higher  social  standing 
than  I  am  myself.  You  cannot  slight  her. 
As  she  has  asked  you,   you  must  go." 

There  was  the  slightest  possible  paling 
of  the  ruby  lips,  but  my  lady's  tactics 
never  failed.  The  white  arm  was  drawn 
more  tightly  round  his  neck,  and  the  beau- 
tiful face  took  a  sorrowful,  touching  ex- 
pression. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Philip,  "  she  said,  slowly. 
"I  wish  I  had  come  to  you  before,  but  the 
truth  is,  I  have  answered  Lady  Cecile's 
note." 

"What  did  you  say?"  inquired  her  hus- 
band, with  much  more  gravity  than  she 
had   ever  seen   in   him   before. 

"Do  not  be  angry,  "  she  said,  piteously. 
"I  never  thought  of  it  in  this  light  at  all. 
I  wrote  to  decline,  saying  that  I  was  only 
here  for  a  few  days,  and  should  neither 
have   time   to   receive   nor   pay    visits." 

"Adelaide!"  cried  Lord  Elesmere,  stern- 
ly; "you  have  never  been  so  wanting  in 
courtesy— in  common  politeness— to  Lady 
Cecile  Inglis!     I  cannot  believe  it  of  you." 

"If  you  are  angry  with  me  over  them," 
she  said,  "I  shall  detest  them  more  than 
ever.  I  did  indeed  write  that,  and,  having 
done  so,    I  cannot   go." 

Lord  Elesmere  looked  as  he  felt — deeply 
annoyed. 

"You  have  done  an  ungracious  and  ill- 
bred  action,  Adelaide,"  he  said,  "and  I 
must  express   my  displeasure." 

The  gleam  of  amusement  deepened  in  her 
eyes. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Philip.  You  must  not 
be  angry  with  me.  It  is  your  own  fault; 
you    have   spoiled   me." 

"It  must  be  atoned  for,"  he  continued; 
"I  shall  expect  you,  Adelaide,  to  drive  over 
to  Atherton  Hall  and  tell  Lady  Cecile  you 
have  come  to  apologize  for  your  uncivil 
note." 

"That  I  shall  hever  do,"  she  said. 

"I  wish  it,"  he  continued.  "Vou  have 
given  pain  without  cause  to  a  gentle  and 
most  amiable  lady.    There  need  be  no  more 


words   about   It,    Adelaide.     I  shall   expect 
it  done." 

"And  I  as  clearly  refuse,"  she  said.  "In 
becoming  your  wife.  Lord  Elesmere,  I  did 
not  give  up  my  free  will  or  my  independ- 
ence; I  still  claim  the  right  to  choose  my 
friends,  and  will  have  none  thrust  upon  me 
whom  I  do  not  like." 

All  smiles  and  pretty,  willful  mischief 
had  faded  from  her  face;  she  stood  before 
him  erect  and  defiant,  her  red  lips  closed, 
her  eyes  flashing. 

"You  refuse  to  obey  me,   Adelaide?" 

"I    refuse   altogether,"   she   replied. 

"You  will  not  yield  to  my  wish,  although 
it  be  a  wise  one?  You  will  not  give  in  to  my 
judgment,    although   it  be   correct?" 

Looking  at  the  doubting  face  she  began 
to   wonder   if   she   had   gone   too   far. 

"I  will  always  obey  you,"  she  said, 
gently;  "I  will  always  defer  to  your  judg- 
ment; but  do  not  force  friends  upon  me 
whom    I    dislike." 

"A  lady  of  your  social  position  must  ful- 
fill her  duties  without  regard  to  like  or 
dislike,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  I  will  think  of  it.  Perhaps  I  may 
amend  my  ways  altogether.  Do  not  aisk 
me  to  break  my  word  this  time,  and  I  will 
see.  Let  us  be  friends,  Philip.  The  very 
sun  will  seem  to  me  darkened  if  you  frown 
at  me." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Lady  Adelaide  Elesmere  sat  alone  in  her 
luxurious  boudoir.  One  would  think  all 
the  Graces  had  been  consulted  over  the 
furnishing  of  that  room.  The  hangings 
were  of  rich  silk  and  gold;  the  few  pictures 
were  each  gems  in  their  way.  There  was 
a  fair,  charming  face  by  Greuze,  and  a 
landscape  by  Claude  Lorraine,  a  Madonna 
by  Raphael,  a  Spanish  boy  by  Murillo;  a 
marble  Flora  held  a  basket  of  fragrant 
heliotrope  in  her  hands;  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent statuette,  said  to  be  by  Canova,  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  Greek  slave.  There 
were  stands  of  flowers,  all  blooming  and 
fragrant;  buhl,  marqueterie,  chairs  made 
especially  for  comfort,  inlaid  tables,  car- 
pets so  soft  and  thick  no  footsteps  could 
be  heard  upon  them.  In  the  midst  of  this 
luxury  and  magnificence  Lady  Elesmere 
sat   alone,    buried   in    thought. 

Outwardly  she  was  very  fair  to  view. 
During  the  morning  she  had  been  out  for 
a  long  drive,  and  her  beautiful  face  was 
more  radiant  than  ever  with  the  fresh, 
sweet  air.  It  was  yet  the  early  afternoon, 
and  she  had  come  to  this  her  favorite 
nook  to  rest  and  think.  No  sound  pene- 
trated those  silken  hangings;  the  silence 
was  deep  and  unbroken.  My  lady  sat  in 
the  most  graceful  of  attitudes,  her  dress  of 
rich  violet  silk  falling  around  her,  the 
delicate  white  lace  covering  the  perfect 
arms,  her  golden  hair  unbound,  leaning 
back  in  her  chair  with  one  hand  raised  to 
her  brow.  Yes,  looking  at  her,  one  would 
have  thought  her  the  picture  of  fair  and 
innocent  loveliness.  It  did  not  seem  pos- 
sible that  evil  thoughts  should  lurk  be- 
neath that  face;  that  an  evil  soul  should 
be  enshrined  in  that  peerless  figure.  Y'et 
there  were  memories,  designs,  and  plans 
concealed  in  that  heart  more  terrible  than 
men  could  have  believed  possible. 

After  she  had  thought  for  some  time  my 
lady  passed  her  hand  over  her  white,  un- 
ruffled brow. 
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"What  a  blessing  for  me,"  she  said, 
"that  I  am  not  troubled  with  what  people 
call  a  conscience.  I  should  grow  thin  and 
pale,  and  tind  great  wrinkles  some  day  on 
my  forehead.  1  should  imagine  myself  that 
a  conscience  must  be  a  very  inconvenient 
belonging.  How  I  smiled  to  myself  this 
morning  when  my  lord  was  talking  of  the 
motto  of  his  family,  'Leal  and  true.'  If 
I  chose  a  motto  it  should  be:  'Do  all,  dare 
all,  defy  all!'  I  wonder  how  that  would 
sound    translated    into    Latin?" 

The  idea  seemed  to  amuse  her.  She  had 
a  fashion,  when  quite  alone,  of  murmur- 
ing her  thoughts,  not  aloud  to  be  overheard, 
but    yet   forming    distinct    words. 

"And  now,"  continued  my  lady,  "what 
am  I  to  do?  AVere  I  weak,  superstitious, 
easily  led,  nervous,  or  inclined  to  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  I  should  fancy  that  the 
web  was  closing  round  me,  and  that  I 
was  nearly  caught.  Ah,  nol  No  s»ch  weak 
ideas  for  me!  I  have  burst  stronger  bonds 
than  these— bonds  knit,  they  say,  in 
Heaven  as  well  as  on  earth.  What  shall 
I  do?  Which  course  is  the  safest  for  me? 
Shall  I  continue  to  shun,  to  avoid,  and 
elude,  or  shall  I  boldly  risk  all  and  see 
him?  Which  should  I  do?  I  would  give 
much  for  a  spirit,  either  of  good  or  evil,  to 
whisper  the   answer   into   my   ear." 

But  no  spirit  came  at  her  wish;  she 
would  not  have  quailed  had  it  been  so. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  continued,  laying 
back  her  head  and  closing  her  eyes,  in 
order  to  think  more  clearly — "it  seems  to 
me  that  if  I  continue  to  shun  and  avoid  all 
contact  with  Atherton  Hall  I  shall  excite 
s.uspicion.  My  lord  will  be  angry  that  I 
refuse  to  obey  him,  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  and  his  anger  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, make  him  jealous.  Besides,  it  is  diffi- 
cult while  1  am  here;  I  am  liable  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  to  meet  him.  If  Philip's 
suspicions  were  once  aroused  he  would 
never  rest  until  he  had  discovered  some- 
thing. That  is  the  first  view  of  the  case. 
Ah!  I  wish— oh,  how  I  wish!— that  Carlo  de 
Vigne  were  here  to  help  me  with  his  clear 
brain  and   his  shrewd  advice." 

Then  my  lady  rose  from  her  seat  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room;  the  violet 
silk  trailed  its  rich  length  after  her;  the 
golden  hair  became  unfastened,  and  lay 
like  a  .shining  veil  on  her  shoulders.  When 
she  had  so  walked  for  a  few  minutes  she 
sat   down   again. 

"Now,"  she  said,  "for  view  the  second. 
We  will  suppose  that  I  gracefully  yield  to 
my  lord's  wishes,  and  allow  myself  to  meet 
Lady  Cecile  and  Mr.  Inglis.  Suppose  that 
1  gracefully  waive  my  claim  to  superiority, 
and  permit  the  introduction;  what  are  the 
chances — in  my  favor  or  against  me?  Is 
he  lynx-eyed,  as  of  old?  Has  he  forgotten 
the  time  he  found  so  charming  and  I 
found  so  dreary?  Would  his  eyes  fall  list- 
1<  ssly  on  me,  or  would  they  light  up  in  a 
blaze  of  anger  terrible  to  see?  What  are 
m.v    chances?" 

!shc  pondered  that  question  long  and 
deeply. 

"would  it  be  possible,"  she  asked  her- 
self again,  "for  things  to  go  on  as  they 
were?  For  hf^r  to  avoid  Creighton  as  much 
as  possible,  and  pei-sist  in  her  refusal  to 
associate  with  the  family  at  Atherton? 
That  was  the  safest  plan,  but  reason  and 
sense  told  her  it  could  not  be.  They  were 
likely  to  meet  In  a  hundred  different 
places;  nay,  more,  now  that  Hugh  Inglis 
had    married    Into    a    family    like    that    of 


Lord  Ferneley's,  he  would  of  course  go  to 
London,  and  then  a  rencontre  was  inevi- 
table. Avoiding  them  much  longer  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  It  could  not  be 
done. 

A  frown  camie  over  my  lady's  face;  an 
angry,  violent  expression,  that  would  have 
boded  ill  for  any  one  asking  kindness  from 
her  then.  Her  white  brows  were  knitted, 
her  lips  were  tightly  closed,  her  white,  soft 
fingers  clinched  themselves.  She  could  not 
see  her  way  out  of  the  difficulty;  it  was 
all  dark,   without  one  ray  of  light. 

Suddenly  she  sprung  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  a  little  cry  of  delight,  she  clasped 
her  hands. 

"An  idea!"  she  said.  "I  have  an  idea — 
a  superb  one,  which  proves  me  to  be  more 
clever  than  I  believed  at  first.  I  defy, 
chance  now!  I  defy  fortune!  The  game 
is  in  my  own  hands!  If,  after  that,  he 
should  speak,  I  have  but  to  declare  him  a 
madman.  Some  of  my  thoughts  are  in- 
spiration. Fortune  has  paid  me  a  tire- 
some trick;  nothing  but  my  own  genius 
can  rescue  me  from  its  effects." 

The  white  brow  became  as  smooth  as 
the  brow  of  a  sleeping  child;  the  red  lips 
parted  with  brilliant  smiles;  all  trace  or 
thought  or  care  vanished  as  snow  before 
the  sun.  My  lady  rose  from  her  seat.  She 
rearranged  the  rippling,  golden  hair;  she 
placed  the  folds  of  her  dress  more  artistic- 
ally, and  then,  sweeping  through  the  long 
corridors  and  magnificent  rooms  with 
stately  step,  she  went  in  search  of  her 
husband. 

He  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  smoking 
a   cigar. 

She  smiled  again,  as  she  caught  the 
gloomy   expression    of   his    face. 

"How  he  will  worship  me  for  my  submis- 
sion," she  said;  "and  how  completely  I 
shall   have  my  own   way." 

She  went  up  to  him  and  placed  her  arm 
in   his. 

"Smoking  already,  Philip?"  she  said. 
"You  are  relapsing  into  bad  habits,  sir. 
And  how  stern  you  look.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  say  what  I  purposely  came  to 
say.  " 

He  could  never  resist  her  when  she  was 
in   this  mood. 

"You  have  no  reason  to  fear  either  my 
looks  or  words,"  he  said,  "they  are  al- 
ways the   same  for  you." 

"Then,  Philip,  1  am  come  to  make  a  con- 
fession.    You    are    right   and    I    am   wrong. 
It   is   wrong   of   me   to    be   so   exclusive,    so 
absurdly    fastidious;    it    was    wrong    of    me 
to   have    sent   such    a    stiff,    stately,    or,    as 
you  call  it,   uncourteous  rei)ly  to  I^^idy  Ce- 
cile's  note.     I   cry   moa  culpa.     If  you   will 
forgive    me,    and    kiss   me,    and    be   friends, 
as  the  children  say,  I  will  go  over  to  Ath- 
j  erton  Hall  and  see  Lady  Cecile  myself." 
i      His    face   actually   glowed    with   pleasure; 
!  he   raised   the   white,   jeweled   hand    to   his 

lips. 
!  "You  are  so  good,  my  darling!"  he  cried, 
"I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  1  might  have 
I  been  sure  that  you  would  see  the  matter 
I  in  its  proper  light.  I  am  so  pleased,  Ade- 
I  lalde." 

"So   am   I."    she   said,    naively;    "because. 
I  you    see,    this    littli>    incident    gives    me    an 
opi)ortunity  of  proving  to  you  my  love  and 
m.v    obedience." 

What  could  he  do  but  tiirow  away  the 
cigar  and  kiss  the  honeyed  lips  that  ut- 
tered   such    words? 

"1  shall  want  you  to  be  my  ambassador. 
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I'hilip,"  she  continued.  "You  must  go  over 
to  Atherton  and  tell  Lady  Cecile  that  I 
am  staying  longer  than  I  intended  to,  and 
will  come  and  see  her  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing;  or  shall  1  write  a   note?" 

"I  will  go,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  delight- 
edly. "1  shall  be  pleased  to  see  Hugh  In- 
glis  again.  1  told  you  1  liked  him  better 
than  any  man  I  ever  met.  1  will  go  to- 
morrow." 

"That  is  all  settled  then,"  she  said.  "And 
now,  Philip,  I  was  reading  something 
about  the  .Tyrol  that  made  me  long  to  go 
there.  We  do  not  intend  remaining  here. 
Let  us  maice  a  tour  through  Switzerland. 
Are  you  willing?" 

If  he  was  not  willing  he  did  not  say  so, 
but  smiled  as  he  told  her  that  in  every- 
thing she  should  have  her  own  way.  He 
kissed  her  again  as  he  bade  her  adieu,  tell- 
ing her  he  had  promised  to  go  through  the 
woods  with  the  keeper,  but  would  be  back 
for  dinner.  And  she  looked  after  him  with 
something  like  contempt  in  her  heart  for 
the  easy  way  in  which  she  had^  deceived 
him. 

'I  know  one  whom  I  could  not  have 
blinded  and  led  so  easily,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "I  always  did  despise  men  so  easily 
managed;  it  leaves  no  scope  for  tact  or 
diplomacy.  '• 

Then,  as  she  walked  back  to  the  house, 
there  came  to  her  mind  some  quaint  idea 
about  bearding  tlie  lion  in  his  den.  She 
clapped  her  little,  jeweled  hands,  and 
laughed   with    the   glee   of  a   child. 

"That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  she 
said,  "and  a  very  brave  deed  it  is.  Beard 
the  lion  in  his  den!  1  deserve  applause  for 
my  courage,  where  other  people  would 
wring  their  hands  and  weep  weak,  useless 
tears."  . 

That  evening  as  Lord  Elesmere  sat  at 
dinner  with  his  wife,  she  gave  a  little  cry 
as  of  pain,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  face. 
He   looked   up  anxiously   at   her. 

"Only  toothache,"  she  said;  "I  have  had 
it  for  several  days  now.  It  is  not  a  senti- 
mental sorrow'  at  all;  but  I  know  noth- 
ing  harder   to   bear." 

He  suggested  several  remedies,  and  she 
tried  one,  affecting  to  make  very  light  of 
it,  and  to  pass  it  off  lest  he  should  be 
anxious.  Once  or  twice  during  the  even- 
ing the  pain  for  a  minute  or  two  was  very 
bad;  then  it  went  away  again.  On  the 
morrow  Lord  Elesmere  drove  over  to  Ath- 
erton, taking  with  him  his  wife's  message 
and  a  bouquet  of  superb  roses  sent  by 
Lady   Elesmere    to    Lady   Cecile    Inglis. 

He  was  kindly  received.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  either  of  Hugh  or  his  sweet 
wife    to   remember    unkindness. 

"That  is  the  amende  honorable,  Cecile," 
said  Hugh,  as  Lord  Elesmere  drove  away. 
"I  shall  not  inflict  much  of  my  society  on 
you  when  her  ladyship  comes  to-morrow; 
I   shall  try   to   get  out  of   the   way." 

Words  which  would  have  greatly  de- 
lighted Lady  Elesmere  had  she  overheard 
them. 


CHAPTER     XLV. 

Wednesday  morning  dawned,  and  over 
the  fair  earth  lay  a  veil  of  silver  mist.  The 
pearly  tints  of  the  morning  sky  could  hard- 
ly be  seen  through  it;  the  tall  trees  loomed 
out  faintly.  Not  a  fog,  or  a  damp  mist, 
but  a  clear,  silver  veil,   which  nothing  but 


the  ardor  of  the  sun  could  raise  from  the 
face   of   the   earth,    his    bride. 

"I  am  sorry  the  morning  is  not  finer," 
was  Lord  Elesmere's  greeting  to  his  wife. 
"You  look  very  pale,  too.  How  is  the 
tooth? " 

"Very  bad,"  she  replied,  with  a  grave 
shake  of  the  head,  "it  has  kept  me  awake 
the   greater   part   of   the   night." 

"Would  you  like  to  defer  your  drive?" 
he  said;  "the  fresh  air  may  increase  it — 
will   do  so,    most   probably." 

"If  it  were  any  other  place  than  Ather- 
ton Hall,  I  should  indeed  plead  illness," 
she  replied;  "but  after  what  kas  passed, 
i  would  not  break  the  engagement  for  the 
world.  Lady  CeciJe  would  always  believe 
that   1    had   done  it   purposely." 

"You  shall  please  yourself,"  he  said; 
"but  if  you  do  go,  Adelaide,  you  must  wrap 
up  well." 

"1  will  wear  a  thick  veil,"  she  said,  "and 
shorten  my  visit;  then  I  may  hope  to  avoid 
all   evil   consequences." 

It  was  arranged  that  they  should  start 
about    eleven. 

"You  will  not  want  to  wander  all  over 
the  hall  and  park  again,  Philip,  "  she  said, 
"and  in  one  hour  I  shall  have  had  quite 
enough  of  Lady  Cecile.  Shall  that  be  the 
term   of  our  visit?" 

He  agreed,  as  he  generally  did  to  any 
suggestion  of  hers,  and  then  my  lady  went 
upstairs  to  dress.  She  looked  unusually 
pale.  Before  the  dressing  process  began 
she  asked  for  a  little  brandy,  and  when  it 
was  brought  to  her  it  was  well  for  her 
reputation  that  no  one  saw  how  much  she 
took. 

To  her  wonder  the  maid  was  dismissed. 

"I  will  dress  myself  this  morning,  Ter- 
ese,"  she  said,  languidly;  "I  shall  not  re- 
quire you." 

And  Terese,  whose  office  was  no  sine- 
cure, thankful  for  a  few  hours'  respite, 
was  only  too  glad  to  make  her  escape. 
Then  Lady  Elesmere  carefully  closed  her 
door  and    commenced   her   operations. 

She  looked  first  long  and  anxiously  at 
her  own  face  in   the  glass. 

"It  is  a  fearful  risk,"  she  said.  "I  am 
doing  a  most  courageous  deed.  If  I  live 
over  the  day  in  safety,  I  am  sare  for  as 
long  as  I  live.  If  I  can  get  through  this, 
I  can  get  through  anything!  And  I  shall 
do  it,  because  I  have  faith  in  myself.  I 
wonder  how  he  looks— if  he  is  altered?" 

What  mysteries  that  toilet-table  contain- 
ed no  one  can  tell.  Lady  Elesmere  took 
from  one  of  the  small  drawers  a  little 
lock-up  box,  and,  opening  it,  she  drew  out 
a  small  vial.  The  liquid  it  contained  was 
quite  colorless.  She  dropped  three  small 
drops  on  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  and  applied 
it  to  her  face.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  but 
none  the  less  surely,  the  rich,  brilliant 
bloom  faded,  leaving  a  delicate,  sickly  pal- 
lor. 

"Delightful!"  she  cried.  "I  did  well  to 
purchase  'Eau  d'Or'  at  ten  guineas  the  bot- 
tle. " 

Then  my  lady  gathered  all  her  rich  gold- 
en hair,  and  wound  it  round  her  head  so 
tightly  that  the  waving  beauty  of  it  was 
quite  hidden.  And  as  the  morning  was  so 
cold  she  put  aside  the  coquettish  little  hats, 
with  their  drooping  plumes,  and  chose  a 
bonnet,  over  which  she  placed  a  thick  lace 
veil.  She  did  no  more— thinking  she  had 
done  enough.  Then,  over  the  rich  dress 
she  put  a  large  cloak  that  concealed  every 
line  nf   her  figure. 
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'I  am  so  glad  you  are  well  wrapped  up, 
Adelaide,'"  said  Lord  Elesmere.  "What  an 
old-fashioned    bonnet!" 

••The  hats  are  so  cold,"  she  interrupted; 
"I   thought  it   better   to   wear   this." 

"Keep  your  veil  down,"  he  said.  "I 
almost  wish  you  had  not  come,  you  look 
so  very  pale." 

He  wondered  at  her  silence  as  they  drove 
along.  He  little  guessed  how  her  heart 
was  beating,  what  tiery  thoughts  rose  to 
her  brain,  what  dizzy  excitement  almost 
blinded  her.  Over  and  over  again  to  ner- 
self  she  said: 

••I  am  doing  what  few  women  dare  do. 
I  am  doing  the  bravest  deed  ever  heard 
of;   I  am   bearding  the   lion  in  his  den!" 

The  words  gave  her  courage  and 
strength.  To  her  perverted  mind  it  was 
a  great  thing  to  do  what  other  women 
would  not  dare  to  do. 

She  looked  somewhat  surprised  when  the 
lofty  turrets  of  Atherton  Hall  appeared 
above  the  trees,  and  still  more  so  when 
the  carriage  stopped  before  the  broad  and 
magnilicent  tlight  of  steps  that  led  to  the 
entrance   hall. 

••Why,  Philip',"  she  cried,  "it  is  a  grand- 
er mansion  than  Creighton.  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  magnificent.  ' 

The  keen,  clear  eyes  noted  everything— 
the  numtJer  of  servants,  the  livery,  the  su- 
perb decoration.s,  the  gorgeous  furniture— 
and  her  lips  wore  a  most  peculiar  smile  as 
she   gazed. 

They  found  Lady  Cecile  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  although  her  reception 
of  them  was  everything  that  could  be 
wished— graceful,  well-bred  and  kind— Lady 
Elesmere  saw  that  there  was  something 
gone  from  Cecile's  mannej-  that  would 
never  return  to  her. 

•"You  are  looking  very  ill,  Lady  Eles- 
mere," said  Hugh's  wife,  simply.  "How 
have  you   lost  your  roses?" 

And  then  came  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
tooth,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  chill  mist, 
the  need  for  a  bonnet  and  a  thick  veil. 
Lady    Cecile    was   all    sympathy. 

•'If  you  Will  come  with  me  to  my  room," 
she  said,  ''I  will  apply  a  remedy  that  never 
fails." 

It  was  almost  more  than  Lady  Elesmere 
could  do  to  refrain  from  betraying  herself. 
There  were  times  when  her  heart  beat  so 
loudly,  and  her  limbs  trembled  so  violently, 
she  was  afraid  her  strength  would  fail. 
The  agony  of  the  suspense  pinched  her  fea- 
tures as  five  years'  illness  would  not  have 
done.  There  was  a  superb  ormolti  clock 
in  the  room,  and  her  eyes  never  left  it- 
she  was   thinking  the  whole   time: 

"How  shall  1  get  through  one  whole 
hour   of    this?— one   whole   hour?" 

While  Lord  Elesmere  and  Lady  Cecile 
talked  about  mutual  friends  in  the  neigh- 
borhood—about Ijord  l^'erneley  and  Paris- 
she  was  watching  the  hands  of  that  clock 
in   a  fever   of   suspense. 

One  whole  hour— one  whole  hour!  How 
would  it  pass?— how  would  it  eiid? 

A  step  outside--a  firm  step  belonging  to 
no  weak  man;  a  touch  at  the  door-handle; 
nil  exclamation  from  Lady  Cecile,  and  then 
Hugh  Inglis  stood  in  the  room.  Lord 
Klesmero  advanced  to  meet  him  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  words  of  warm  greet- 
ing. Then  Lady  Cecile,  lending  him  up  to 
her,  introduced  Hugh  Inglis  to  Lady  Eles- 
mere. 

Hugh  looked  up  carelessly.  This  woman 
had    slighted   him,    for 'that   he   cared   noth- 


ing; but  she  had  also  slighted  his  wife, 
and  for  that  he  caied  a  great  deal.  He 
had  resolv-ed,  before  she  came,  to  treat  her 
with  very  cool  courtesy;  what  was  any 
one   worth    who   could    slight    Cecile? 

He  looked  up  quite  carelessly,  and  saw 
before  him  a  tall  lady,  whose  white  face 
was  not  to  be  plainly  seen  through  her 
lace  veil;  who  wore  a  large  cloak,  and  re- 
plied  to   the   introduction   by   a   silent   bo^^. 

••Was  this  beautiful  Lady  Elesmere  all 
the  world  raved  about?  People  must  be 
mad,"  he  thought.  '•His  own  Cecile  was  a 
thousand  times  more  fair." 

Hugh  murmured  some  words  about  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  then  crossed 
the  room  to  speak  to  Lord  Elesmero.  She 
looked  after  him —that  she  could  not  help. 
"Every  inch  a  king,"  was  her  verdict. 
Never  did  man  suit  a  fortune  as  Hugh  Ing- 
lis did  his;  the  grand  Saxon  head,  the  loyal 
face  that  men,  women  and  children  all  im- 
plicitly  loved. 

How  long  still?  Fifteen  minutes  had 
passed.  Lady  Cecile  took  her  to  the  table 
to  look  at  some  photographs,  and  it  was 
wondrous  to  note  Lady  Elesmere's  skill- 
ful management.  When  her  face  was 
turned  to  Cecile,  and  away  from  Hugn,  the 
veil  was  up;  when  it  was  turned  to  Hugh 
the  veil  was  down.  Yet  so  adroitly  was  it 
done  that  no  one  could  possibly  detect  the 
maneuver. 

I..ady  Cecile  asked  her  to  take  some  re- 
freshment. She  declined,  but  said  how  glad 
she  should  be  to  try  the  remedy  her  young 
hostess  suggested. 

Hugh  murmured  some  few  words  of  con- 
dolence. He  knew,  he  said,  what  tooth- 
ache was,  having  suffered  from  it  severely 
in  India;  and  she  asked  him,  in  a  low,  lan- 
guid voice,  whether  he  had  not  found 
India  very  hot,  to  which  be  assented,  and 
the  conversation  dropped.  It  never  once 
struck  the  simple-minded,  loyal  Hugh  that 
he  had  never  once  seen  the  face  of  his 
guest. 

Then  the  two  ladies  went  into  Lady  Ce- 
cile's boudoir,  and  Petronelle  was  sum- 
moned to  find  the  remedy.  It  was  applied, 
and   Lady    Elesmere    found   instant   i-elief. 

"I  knew  it  would  cure  you,"  said  Lady 
Cecile.  "I  have  never  known  it  to  fail;  but 
you  must  be  careful  now  not  to  take  cold, 
or   it   will    return   wo''se   than    ever." 

Ten  minutes— only  ten  minutes  more— and 
the  danger  would  be  passed.  She  lingered, 
admiring  the  pictures  in  the  boudoir,  talk- 
ing to  Lady  Cecile,  until  the  last  moment, 
then  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room  to- 
getner. 

It  was  the  last  minute  of  the  hour.  Her 
heart  gave  one  great  leap,  one  great  Iwund. 
She  saw  her  husband  take  out  his  watch 
and  look  at  it. 

"We  must  go,"  he  .said  to  Hugh  Inglis, 
"and  this  will  be  a  farewell  visit.  We  think 
of   going   to   Switzerland    for  a    long   tour.  " 

"You  are  great  travelers,  "  said  Lady 
Cecile,  with  a  smile.  If  she  had  known 
why!  If  Hugh  Inglis  had  stepped  forward 
and  i-aised  the  veil  from  that  half-seen 
face,    how    would    my   story    have    ended? 

Cecile  simply  held  out  her  hand  to  Lady 
Elesmere.  bidding  her  take  care  of  the 
cold,  and  hoping  politely  that  she  would 
enjoy  her  tour.  And  Hugh,  in  his  kind 
courtesy,  wont  with  them  to  the  carriage. 
Lady  Elesmt>re's  farewell  to  him  was  a 
cold,  haughty  bow,  utterly  Ignoring  his 
half-extended  hand.  "My  tooth  is  free 
froni   pain,"   she  said  as   they  di'ove  out  of 
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the  park  gates;  "Lady  Cecile  has  cured  it. 
1  never  felt  so  well  in  my  life." 

And  all  the  way  home  her  spirits  seemed 
inexhaustible.  She  laughed  herself,  and 
made  Lord  Elesmere  laugh,  until  he  de- 
clared she  was  the  most  amusing  compan- 
ion  in    the   world. 

"I  do  not  care  for  your  friend,  Cecile," 
said  Hugh.  "1  see  no  great  beauty  in  her; 
and  she   i.s  prt)Ud   almost  beyond   bearing." 

"She  looks  very  ill  to-day,  '  was  the  re- 
ply; "and  all  her  beautiful  hair  was  hid- 
den under  that  bonnet.  You  did  not  see 
her  to  advantage,  but  she  is  very  lovely, 
Hugh." 

"Tastes  differ,"  was  his  brief  comment. 
"I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  see  Lady 
Elesmere  again." 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Time  had  flown  with  golden  wings,  bring- 
ing to  Atherton  Hall,  as  it  brings  to  all 
others,  mingled  sorrow  and  joy.  One  thing 
it  increased,  and  that  was  the  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  That  love  was 
deepened  and  broadened  by  the  birth  of  a 
little  son— a  fragile,  golden-haired  baby, 
whom  l-.ady  Cecile  considered  the  master- 
piece of  creation— a  delicate,  tiny  blossom, 
destined  only  "to  live,  to  smile,  and  to 
die." 

The  love  for  that  little  child  was  a  new 
revelation  to  Hugh  Inglis.  His  life  before 
had  been  a  dream  of  passion,  of  angry  sor- 
row, of  hatred,  and  longing  for  revenge.  He 
had  known  no  peace,  no  love,  no  sweet- 
ness in  life  until  he  met  tlie  Queen  of  the 
Lilies;  and  now,  with  a  beloved  wife,  fair 
and  pure  and  gentle;  with  a  little  son,  for 
whom  he  hopt.'d  great  things,  life  wore  a 
different  aspect.  1-lis  heart  expanded  with 
the  sunshine  of  his  own  happiness— he  had 
so  many  good  gifts  himself  tliat  he  desired 
others  to  share  them.  He  was  the  most 
considerate  of  landlords,  the  kindest  of 
masters,  the  most  merciful  of  employers. 
He  lavished  kindnesses  on  all  around  him; 
he  was  the  truest  and  most  generous  of 
friends,  the  noblest  of  benefactors.  To 
those  who  sought  him  in  sorrow,  in  dis- 
tress, his  hand  and  his  heart  were  ever 
open.  Irle  seemed  to  try  to  make  every  one 
around  him  happy,  and  this  because  he  was 
so  happy  himself.  The  nature  of  sorqe  peo- 
ple is  perfected  by  happiness,  as  fruit  is 
ripened  by  the  sun.  So  it  wa.s  with  Hugh 
Inglis;  and  when  they  told  him  that  a  little 
son  was  born,  who  would  one  day  come 
after  him  to  inherit  his  vast  wealth  and 
the  name  he  sought  to  make  honorable, 
his   heart   overflowed    with   gratitude 

That  was  Christmas-time,  and  there  were 
great  rejoicings  over  the  birth  of  the  heir 
of  Atherton.  Hugh  inglis  feted  his  friends; 
gave  grand  entertainments  to  his  tenantry; 
there  was  ringing  of  bells  and  roasting  of 
oxen;  there  was  royal  largesse  to  the  poor; 
while  the  fair,  sweet  young  mother  could 
do  nothing  but  marvel  at  the  oeauty  of  the 
litili-   treiLsure    Heaven   had  given   her. 

That  was  Christmas;  but  the  cold  and  the 
fri.st.  tliough  kept  out  so  carefully,  seemed 
to  reach  the  fragile  babe.  He  did  not 
thrive;  they  tried  all  that  was  possible  to 
save  him;  the  white  face  grew  more  trans- 
parent every  day;  he  was  so  sweet,  so 
quiet,  so  gentle,  that  nurses  and  servant.s 
shook  their  heads  gravely,  and  said  my 
lady  would  never  rear  him.  There  were 
times,  too,  when  Hugh  looked  at  the  child,  , 


wondering  why  he  was  not  rosy  and  red, 
like  the  son  of  the  lodge-keeper,  whose 
cheeks  were  a  picture— wondering  why  the 
perfect  lim.bs  were  so  waxen  white,  why 
the  child  never  cried  or  laughed  as  other 
babies  did.  The  doctors  pronounced  him 
"very  delicate;"  he  might  outgrow  it— in 
all  probability  he  would,  but  he  would  re- 
quire great  care  and  attention.  Lady 
Cecile  smiled  as  she  listened.  What  child 
could  have  greater  care,  could  be  more  ten- 
derly loved?  She  never  dreamed  of  danger 
—she  had  forgotten  that  it  was  possible 
that  her  boy  could  die. 

She  called  him  Clive,  after  one  of  her 
ancestors.  While  he  slept  in  her  arms  she 
marked  out  a  career  for  him  that  made 
her  husband  smile  even  while  warm  tears 
shone  in  his  eyes.  He  was  to  be  brave, 
good,  true,  loyal,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar- 
all  great  gifts  were  to  be  his;  he  was  to  go 
from  one  honor  to  another. 

"You  see,  Hugh,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet 
simplicity,  "when  we  have  lived  one  beau- 
tiful life  ourselves,  we  shall  live  another 
in    our   children." 

But  as  the  weeks  rolled  on,  little  Cllve 
did  not  improve;  he  grew  no  bigger,  no 
faint  Hush  of  color  came  into  liis  face;  and 
Hugh  began  to  foresee  that  in  the  future 
a  weary  trouble  loomed  before  his  idolized 
wife.  He  never  dared  to  tell  her.  He 
watched  her  "sometimes  walking  untiring- 
ly with  the  little  one  in  her  arms,  singing 
to  him,  talking  to  him,  seeking  in  vain  to 
win  one  little  look  or  feeble  smile;  and  he 
never  dared  to  tell  her  that  soon  the  child 
would   be   among   the  angels  of   God. 

"Some  wise  and  gentle  woman  should 
tell  her,"   he  said  to  iiimself;   "I  cannot." 

So  he  went  in  search  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  gentle  woman  he  knew.  Lady  Fran- 
ces Hylton.  To  her  he  told  his  trouble, 
and  how  he  shrunk  from  telling  his  wife 
of  the  doom  hanging  over  her  only  child.  ■ 
Lady  Frances  gave  him  the  warm,  true 
sympathy  that  he  had  expected  from  her. 
Next  to  his  own  wife,  Hugh  admired  Lady 
Frances  more  than  any  other  woman  liv- 
ing. 

She  came  over  to  Atherton  Hall,  and 
Lady  Cecile  found  in  her  the  truest  of 
friends.  She  will  never  forget  the  day 
when  the  little  one  passed  from  its  quiet 
state  into  one  of  pitiful  moaning  hard  to 
bear,  and  Lady  Cecile  looked  up  with  ago- 
nized eyes  into  her  friend's  face  after 
vainly    trying    to    still    that    piteous    cry. 

"Frances,"  she  cried,  wildly,  ■■what  ails 
him?     What  is  the  matter  with  my  boy?" 

Then  Lady  Frances  took  the  little  one 
from  her  and  laid  it  in  the  nurse's  arms. 

"Come  with  me,  Cecile,"  she  said;  "I 
have  a  message  for  you,  dearest— one  you 
must  not  refuse  to  liear." 

She  led  her  out  into  the  solemn  twilight, 
where  the  darkling  skies  were  serene  and 
calm.  She  placed  her  arm  round  the 
trembling  figure  and  raised  her  hand  to  the 
quiet   heavens. 

"Cecile,  my  darling."  she  said,  "you  must 
be  brave  and  strong;  I  have  a  message  for 
you.  Promise  me  to  bear  it  in  patience, 
in   silence,   and   faith." 

"I  do  promise,"  said  the  trembling  voice, 
and  a  solemn  light  came  over  the  noble 
face  of   Lady   Frances. 

"My  message  is  this,  dear,"  sne  said. 
"God  wants  your  little  baby.  He  has  sent 
for  it.     Shall  you  refuse  to   let  it  go?" 

"RIy  baby!"  cried  the  poor  young  mother, 
"not  that,  Frances— anything  on  earth  save 
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that.  I  would  give  Him  all  my  fortune- 
all  I  have— but  not  little  Clive— not  Uttle 
Clive— I   could   not   spare  him." 

Then  the  elder  girl,  who  had  suffered  so 
keenlj',  took  the  younger  one  in  her  arms 
and  laid  the  gentle  head  on  her  breast. 
What  sweet  and  tender  words  she  whis- 
pered, who  shall  tell?  What  comfort  she 
gave  her;  how  she  took  from  death  its 
hardness  and  bitterness,  making  it  seem 
like  a  long,  sweet  sleep,  from  which  her 
baby  should  awake  a  babe  still  and  forever, 
yet  an  angel  with  the  light  of  heaven  on 
its  brow;  what  sweet  womanly  counsel  and 
comfort,  what  sweet  earnest  prayers!  Then 
they  went  into  the  house  together,  and  the 
mother,   kneeling  by  the  baby's  side,  said: 

"You  may  go,  my  darling;  I  give  you  up 
to  God." 

And  Ladv  Frances  remained  with  her 
till  the  feeble  little  life  died  out.  The  day 
soon  came  when  from  between  the  parted 
lips  there  was  no  breath,  when  the  baby 
hands  ceased  to  flutter,  and  the  little  face 
grew  solemnly  beautiful  in  death.  Then 
Hugh  Inglis  said  to  himself,  no  woman 
ever  had  so  true  a  friend  as  Frances  Hyl- 
ton   was   to   his  sorrowing   wife. 

It  was  in  April  that  little  Clive  died,  and 
they  laid  him  to  sleep  among  the  snow- 
drops, none  of  which  were  more  pure,  more 
fragile,  more  fair  than  he  had  been.  Time 
brought  with  it  its  usual  comfort,  and 
Ladj'  Cecile,  though  never  forgetting  her 
lost   treasure,    had   learned    to   smile  again.- 

This  evening  was  one  of  the  fairest  in 
June,  and  Lady  Frances  has  driven  over  to 
see  her.  The  two  friends  have  left  the 
house  and  gone  out  on  to  the  lawn,  the 
better  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  glorious 
summer  night.  They  sat  down,  under  the 
shade  of  a  large  plantain  tree,  and  it  was 
Lady  Cecile  who   broke   the  silence  first. 

"Frances,"  she  said,  "I  have  read  some- 
thing that  puzzled  me  to-day.  I  forgot 
whose  words  they  are,  but  they  have  set 
me  wondering.  Perhaps  you  can  under- 
stand them;  you  seem  to  know  by  instinct 
what  everything  means." 

Lady  Frances  smiled  the  grave,  sweet 
smile  that  was  never  seen  on  any  other 
face. 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  she  said,  "if  you 
will   tell   me  what  the   words   were." 

"Very  simple  ones,  yet  there  seems  to 
me  so  much  in  them.  They  were  these: 
'Troubles  are  often  blesfeings  in  disguise.' 
I  have  just  had  a  trouble,  the  greatest  in 
the  world— I  have  lost  my  little  baby. 
Frances,  do  you  think  that  sorrow  could 
ever   be  a   blessing  in  disguise?" 

"I  cannot  say,  1  should  think  not,"  she 
replied;  and  yet  the  hour  was  drawing  near 
when  Lady  Cecile,  who  would  have  given 
her  life  for  Clive's,  would,  with  a  passion 
of  tears,  thank  Heaven  that  he  had  been 
taken  there. 

"What  a  grave  subject,  Cecile!"  said 
Hugh,  who  had  joined  them  unperceived, 
and  who  stood  behind  the  garden  seat.  "No 
one  quite  escapes  sorrow  in  this  life,  yet 
perhaps  your  first  may  be  your  last." 

It  was  such  a  glorious  June  evening;  the 
memory  of  it  came  back  to  all  there  in  the 
dark  after  days.  The  birds  were  singing 
from  the  leafy  branches,  the  sweet  western 
wind  rippled  over  the  dense  foliage  and 
rifled  the  sweet  breath  of  the  flowers,  the 
water  of  the  deep,  smooth  lake  reflected 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  water-lilies  on  its 
bosom  shone  white  and  bright  in  the 
golden  sun  rays. 


"I  suppose  I  am  fanciful,"  said  Lady 
Cecile,  after  a  short  pause,  "but  on  an 
evening  like  this  I  do  not  feel  so  very  far 
from  little  Clive.  Do  you  see  those  white 
clouds  there,  Hugh— those  that  are  touched 
with  gold,  and  seem  to  lie  in  a  sea  of  rosy 
light?  I  can  fancy  his  little  face,  fair  as 
a  pearl,  and  shining  bright,  looking  at  me 
from  their  midst.  I  wonder  if  he  can  see 
me?  I  wonder  if,  as  soon  as  1  die,  I  shall 
see  him?  Oh,  Hugh,  who  can  tell  me  more 
about   these   things?" 

And  Hugh  Inglis,  bending  down  kissed 
the  fair,  spiritual  face.  As  he  did  so,  he 
looked  earnestly  at  the  two  girls  before 
him.  Lady  Frances,  so  noble,  so  thought- 
ful, so  full  of  woman's  sweetest,  brightest 
wisdom,  earnest  with  loyal  thoughts  and 
loyal  words;  his  own  wife  so  full  of  sweet, 
strange  fancies,  so  pure  in  her  child-like 
simplicity,  so  tender  and  devoted.  And  he 
contrasted  them  with  the  brilliant,  radiant 
woman  who  had  first  won  his  love,  then 
flung  it  back  in  his  face.  The  wondrous 
difference— these  women  before  him  so 
truly  good,  so  near  heaven— she  laughing, 
scorning,    mocking   the   very   name. 

"Have  you  made  your  request  to  Lady 
Frances,    Cecile?"    he  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "but  I  will  make  It 
now.  She  will  not  refuse.  Frances,  will 
you  go  with  us  to  London  next  year? 
Hugh  thinks  we  ought  to  go  for  the  sea- 
son. I  dread  the  very  thought  of  it;  but 
if  you  will  go,  I  shall  fancy  I  have  a  sister 
with  me.     You  will  not  refuse,   I  know." 

"I  have  already  refused  Lady  Elesmere,  ' 
she  replied.  "Lord  Elesmere  wrote  to  my 
mother    this    week  about   it." 

"That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  re- 
fuse me,  is  it,  Hugh?  Are  the  Elesmeres 
coming  back  to    England?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Frances.  "Lord  Eles- 
mere says  he  is  tired  of  traveling  about, 
and  will  not  go  abroad  again.  He  Is  de- 
termined to  spend  his  time  between  Creigh- 
ton   and    London." 

"But  my  lady  does  not  like  Creighton," 
said  H\igh  Inglis,  with  a  smile  of  amuse- 
ment. "I  cannot  imagine  what  makes  you 
all  rave  about  her  beauty.  I  thought  her 
a  thousand  times  more  haughty  than  fair." 

"She  is  the  loveliest  woman  I  ever  saw," 
said  Lady  Frances.  "Even  were  her  face 
plain,  her  hair  would  make  her  beautiful. 
It  always  looks  as  if  the  sun  were  just 
shining  upon   it." 

And  a  dark  frown  came  over  Hugh's 
face,  for  he  remembered  whose  hair  nad 
always   looked  the  same. 

CHAPTER    XLVII. 

The  glorious  month  of  May— full  of  sun- 
shine and  of  blossom,  of  fragrance  and 
music,  of  promise  and  hope— the  month  of 
the  poet  whose  very  name  is  song— and  in 
the  year  of  which  I  write  it  had  dawned 
with  more  than  usual  beauty.  The  whole 
land  rejoiced  in  it;  the  meadows  were  fer- 
tile, the  crops  promised  well,  the  orchards 
were  one  mass  of  bloom.  People  whose 
heads  had  been  bowed  low  with  care  dur- 
ing the  long,  dreary  winter  began  to  look 
up  again  with  hope.  But  nowhere,  per- 
haps, was  the  influence  of  the  sunny,  gen- 
ial month  felt  so  keenly  as  in  London.  It 
was  many  years  since  London  had  been 
so  crowded— since  the  season  had  promised 
so  well.  In  the  musical  world  there  were 
some  startling  novelties.     Mme.  Sinarl,  the 
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beautiful  young  Italian,  was  to  make  her  all  she  had  ever  coveted  and  longed  for; 
debut;  and  as  the  Italians  and  Austrians  what  more  did  she  want?  The  answer  she 
raved  about  her,  the  colder  and  more  mat-  j  gave  herself  was,  "Constant  change;  con- 
ter-of-fact  English  were  curious  to  see  her.  slant  novelty;  constant  excitement.  "  With- 
The  renowned  German  prima  donna  whom  out  these  three  she  could  not  live.  Every- 
the  Russians  placed  on  the  throne  of  song  thing  palled  upon  her  after  a  time.  As  for 
was  also  engaged  for  the  delight  of  a  Lon-  |  the     picture     that     Philip     Lord     Elesmere 


don  audience;  Signor  Marino,  who  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  succeeded  the 
great  Mario,  was  coming;  so  that  the  lov- 
ers of  music  looked  forward  with  great 
anticipation.  It  was  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
had  distinguished  themselves  more  than 
usual.  A  beautiful  young  princess  was  to 
take  her  place  this  season  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ornaments  of  a  most  bril- 
liant court.  A  royal  grand  duke,  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  hereditary  Duke  of 
Sleschein,  was  to  spend  two  months  In 
London;  and,  above  all,  several  debutantes 
were  expected  to  attend  the  first  drawing- 
room  held  at  St.  James's. 

It  was  a  season  that  made  the  hearts  of 
Londoners    rejoice,    promising    so    well    for 


was  so  fond  of  painting,  •'Domestic  Life  at 
Creighton,"  she  shuddered  at  it.  What  had 
she  to  do  with  domesticity  or  quiet?  Her 
life  must  be  a  gay,  mad  whirl;  no  stopping, 
no  time  for  rest,  no  repose.  As  for  any 
brighter  considerations  of  what  must  come 
when  the  mad  whirl  stopped,  she  laughed 
at  the  notion.  If— and  there  were  hours 
when  such  thoughts  could  not  be  banished 
—If  the  remembrance  that,  beautiful  and 
beloved  as  she  was,  she  must  one  day  die 
crossed  her  mind  and  would  remain  there, 
my  lady  took  a  large  glass  of  champagne, 
and  so  effectually  drowned  all  thought. 
There  were  nights,  too,  when  she  could  not 
sleep  without  drugs— though  the  world 
never  knew  it,  her  husband  least  of  all. 
And  now  she  was  hastening  to  London  to 


trade  and  prosperity.  Several  important  |  reign,  for  a  time,  as  the  fairest  queen  in 
measures  were  to  be  brought  forward  in  that  world  where  so  many  of  the  women 
Parliament;  one  or  two  grand  lawsuits  are  fair.  There  seemed  no  other  excite- 
were  eagerly  looked  forward  to;  but  the  ment  left.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  her  hus- 
sensation  of  the  fashionable  world  was  the  band's  predictions  of  her  great  success;  to 
introduction   of   Lady   Elesmere   of   Creigh-     know     that     the     mansion     preparing     and 

adorning  for  her  was  one  of  the  most  lux- 
urious in  Belgravia;  to  know  that  her 
jewels  were  a  subject  of  discussion;  that 
he'r  appearance  was  eagerly  looked  for; 
that  hundreds  of  tongues  were  busy  with 
her  name.  It  was  even  whispered  in  high 
circles  that  royal  lips  had  expressed  a  wish 


ton. 

Rumors  had  long  been  afloat  of  her  won- 
drous beauty  and  her  wondrous  grace. 
Those  who  had  met  her  abroad  came  home 
and  talked  about  her.  She  was  the  strang- 
est combination  ever  seen;  beautiful  and 
radiant   to    a   degree    that    was    marvelous, 


and    at    the    same    time    witty   and    clever;     to    see    Lady    Elesmere,     of   whose     beauty 
full  of  brilliant  repartee,  of  delicate  satire,  i  people  said  so  much.    A  great  triumph  was 


with  a  strong  leaning  toward  flirtation.  It 
was  justly  believed  that  her  house  would 
be  one  of  the  best  in  London;  people  were 
all  anxious  to  know  her— to  belong  to  her 
set.  It  was  rumored  that,  notwithstanding 
her  ease  and  ^"ace,  she  was  exclusive  and 
haughty;  that  only  made  others  more  anx- 
ious to  conciliate   her. 

Another  lady  whose  approaching  debut 
in  the  great  world  was  eagerly  awaited 
was  Lady  Cecile  Inglis.  daughter  of  Lord 
Ferneley,  of  Thornton— the  Queen  or  the 
Lilies,  as  people  reminded  each  other  with 
a  smile— who  had  married  the  millionaire 
of  Atherton    Hall.     She,    too.    In   her   sweet 


in  store  for  her.  It  was  to  increase  that 
triumph  that  she  had  invited  Lady  Frances 
Hylton,  whose  letter  of  refusal  caused  her 
some  wonder  and  some  mortification. 

"I  should  have  thought,"  she  said,  con- 
temptuously, showing  the  letter  to  Lord 
Elesmere,  "that  any  one  in  the  position  of 
Lady  Prances  Hylton  would  have  been 
pleased  to  have  me  as  chaperon.  Why  has 
she   refused  to  come,    Philip?" 

"I  can  not  tell,"  he  replied;  but  a  hot 
flush  rose  to  his  brow.  He  knew  why  she 
would  never  dwell  under  the  same  roof  that 
sheltered    his    wife    and    him. 

Lady    Elesmere    was    still    more    annoyed 


way,  wa.s  lovely  and  charming;  she  would  |  when,  some  short  time  after,  she  heard 
make  an  admirable  hostess.  With  her  hus-  from  Lady  Neville  that  her  daughter  was 
band's  vast  wealth  and  her  own  ample  for-  going  to  London  for  the  season  with  Mr. 
tune  it   was  expected   that  she   would   give    inglis  and  Lady  Cecile 

magnificent  entertainments  and  dispense  |  "l  shall  never  think  so  much  of  Lady 
royal    hospitality.  I  Frances  again,"  she  said  to  Lord  Elesmere. 

Lord    and    Lady    Elesmere    had    returned  !  "Imagine    her    taste    when    she    prefers     a 
from  their  long  tour.     My  lady   was   weary  [  baby  like  Cecile  Inglis  to  me." 
of  most  things  by  this  time,  and  longed  for        There   arose   before   him    the   sweet,   spir- 
fresh    fields    and    pastures    new.      She    had  j  itual.   noble  face  of  the  girl   he  had  wooed 
exhausted     the     treasures     of    continental     and    forsaken— a  face   that   to   look  at   was 


travel.  The  snows  of  Switzerland  tired 
her— eternal  glaciers,  blinding  glare,  tiring 
simplicity— she  wearied  of  It  all,  and  per- 
suaded her  husband  that  a  few  months  in 
Vienna  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  pleas- 
\ires.  To  Vienna  they  went;  and  there  my 
lady  was  presented  at  court,  danced  at 
court  balls,  was  madly  worshiped  by  the 
young  Austrian  nobles,  and  warmly  dis- 
liked by  their  sisters  and  wives.  After 
awhile  she  wearied  of  that.  She  found  no 
more  pleasure  in  a  kind  word  from  the  em- 


to  drink  in  noble  thoughts;  and  he  replied 
wearily  that  he  could  very  well  understand 
how  one  like  Lady  Frances  would  feel 
more  at  home  with  a  gentle,  retiring  girl 
like  the  Queen  of  the  Lilies  than  with  his 
own   brilliant  wife. 

"Thank  you.  If  you  mean  it  for  a  com- 
pliment." she  said;  "it  has  rather  a  doubt- 
ful sound.  You  are  right,  though,  if  you 
mean  I  have  no  sentimental,  devout  non- 
sense about  me.  I  love  the  world,  mon 
Cher,    and    everything    in    it— this    delicious 


press  or  the  admiration  of  courtiers.  What  world— women  like  those  know  nothing 
did  she  want?  She  asked  herself  that  ques-  about  it.  After  all,  perhaps  It  Is  just  as 
tion  often  and  often,  m  the  silence  of  well  that  she  has  refused;  she  might  have 
night,  in  the  crowded  ball-room.    She  had  !  been  a  dreadful  bore  to  me." 
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And  Philip  Lord  Elesmere  sighed,  as  he 
always  did,  at  his  wife's  light  words.  He 
had  long  ceased  all  remonstrance  on  that 
score,  flattering  himself  that  she  did  not 
mean  it— deluding  himself  with  the  false 
hope  that  she  was  better  than  she  seemed. 
He  loved  her  as  dearly  and  as  passionately 
as  in  the  first  days  of  his  marriage;  but 
this  light  tone  jarred  upon  him  more  and 
more  every  day. 

Then  came  the  delight  of  taking  posses- 
sion of  that  gorgeous  mansion,  of  seeing 
in  all  the  papers  notice  of  the  arrival  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Elesmere  of  reading  little 
paragraphs  whenever  her  carriages  or  her 
jewels  were  mentioned.  No  expense  had 
been  spared  in  the  furnishing  and  decora- 
tion of  that  palatial  residence,  but  the  gem 
those  walls  contained  was.  Lord  Elesmere 
thought,  of  more  value  than  all  else— that 
was  the  superb  picture  of  the  "Queen  of 
the  Ferns,"  as  painted  by  Carlo  de  Vigne. 
He  wished  to  have  it  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery; my  lady  objected.  Then  he  selected 
the  dining-room  as  the  next  best  place;  to 
that  she  also  raised  several  objections,  and 
finally  decided  that  it  was  to  go  into  the 
library— the  room  less  used  than  any  other. 

"It  will  not  be  seen  there,  Adelaide," 
said  Lord  Elesmere;  "and  I  am  so  proud 
of  it." 

"It  is  the  place  I  like  best,"  she  replied; 
"for  in  your  quiet  moments  you  will  look 
up  to  my  face  and  remember  how  dearly 
you  love  me." 

"For  it  would  never  do."  she  thought  to 
herself,  "to  have  that  picture  hanging  in  a 
place  so  public  that  if  he  calls  he  may  see 
it.    I   can   not  disguise  that." 

So  the  picture  was  placed  in  the  library, 
where  the  sheen  of  the  golden  hair  and  the 
light  of  the  lovely  face  seemed  to  draw  all 
the  sunshine  of  the  room  to  itself. 

My  lady  inspected  all  the  arrangements 
made  for  her  comfort,  and  was  graciously 
pleased  to  commend  them  all.  The  rooms 
pleased  her  by  their  magnificence  and 
superb  decorations;  she  then  looked  over 
all  her  jewels,  which  by  Lord  Elesmere's 
wish  had  been  reset.  They  delighted  her; 
there  was  one  suite  of  rubies  which  caused 
her  to  utter  a  cry  of  admiration— no  finer 
stones   could   be  imagined. 

"Philip,"  she  said,  "they  look  like  drops 
of  blood  with  fire  inside,"— a  comparison 
she   was   soon   to   remember. 

All  her  arrangements  were  soon  made, 
and  then  my  lady  stopped  to  look  her  pros- 
pects in  the  face.  They  were  magnificent 
ones.  There  was  to  be  a  Drawing-room  held 
on  the  13th  of  May,  and  she  was  to  be  pre- 
sented by  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  llils- 
combe,  the  most  exclusive  woman  in  Eng- 
land. What  could  look  fairer?  On  the  10th 
of  June  there  was  to  be  a  royal  ball,  and 
to  that  she  felt  sure  she  would  be  invited. 
Before  her  rose  a  dazzling  picture  of  this 
future— honor  heaped  upon  honor,  the 
world  at  her  feet,  herself  worshiped,  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  the  greatest  in  the 
land.  A  pleasing  picture.  The  reverse  of 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  then.  The  dark 
background  was  unseen,  the  gathering 
clouds  unsuspected.  She  had  faith  In  her- 
self, faith  In  her  good  fortune,  in  her 
beauty. 

So  she  sat  in  the  gorgeous  salon  of  the 
mansion  prepared  for  her,  thinking  how 
many  grand  fetes  she  would  give  there; 
picturing  to  herself  these  magnificent 
rooms  crowded  with  guests,  resounding 
with    music,    herself,  queen    of   the    revels; 


and  her  reverie  was  so  deep  that  her  hus- 
band's voice,  sounding  close  by  her,  star- 
tled  her. 

"What  profound  thought,  Adelaide,"  he 
said,  gayly.  "Are  you  dreaming  of  glories 
to  come  or  of  glories  gone  by?" 

"Neither,"   she  said,   quietly. 

"London  is  filling  fast,"  he  continued; 
"who  are  the  last  arrivals,  do  you  think?" 

"Queen  Pomare,  or  the  elite  of  the  Sand- 
wish  Islands."  she  replied. 

He  laughed.  "Something  better  than 
that.  See  this  announcement:  'Mr.  and 
Lady  Cecile  Inglis  have  arrived  at  Atherton 
House,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Frances 
Hylton.'  " 

"1  thought  they  would  be  here  soon,"  she 
replied,    indifferently. 

"We  must  pay  them  every  attention,  Ade- 
laide." 

"As  much  as  you  like,"  she  said,  quietly. 

But  as  he  walked  away,  a  darkening  look 
came  over  the  radiant  face. 

"Now,"  she  said  to  herself,  "now  comes 
the  tug  of  war." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

The  11th  of  May,  and  Lady  Elesmere, 
fatigued  by  all  the  preparations  for  the 
13th,  had  sought  the  coziest  chair  in  her 
boudoir  and  sat  there  to  rest.  A  charming 
May  day,  as  she  remembered  afterward, 
with  warm,  glowing  sunshine;  and  from 
the  long,  open  windows  the  perfume  of 
mignonette  came  in  like  a  message  from 
the  land  of  flowers.  The  boudoir  of  this 
Belgravian  mansion  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
costly  room  in  it,  hung  with  such  delicate 
rich  silk  and  delicate  lace;  the  curtains  of 
pale  pink  silk,  were  half  drawn,  so  as  to 
deaden  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  warm 
beams  falling  through  them  filled  them  with 
a  soft,  mellow,  rosy  light,  in  the  very  heart 
of  which  my  lady  sat.  She  wore  a  dress  of 
costly  India  muslin  half  covered  with  lace; 
her  hair,  all  unbound,  fell  like  a  golden 
veil  around  her.  Lord  Elesmere,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  his  wife's  beauty, 
stood  for  a  few  minutes,  as  he  entered  the 
room,    lost   in   amaze. 

"Shall  I  be  intruding,  Adelaide?"  he 
asked.  "If  you  are  not  engaged,  I  should 
like  to  sit  with  you  for  half  an  hour.  See. 
I  have  brought  you  the  'Morning  Post' 
with  the  account  of  Lady  Wharton's  ball 
in  it.    Shall  I  read  it  to  you?" 

She  bowed  assent,  too  luxuriously  at  ease 
for  words,  and  Lord  Elesmere  sat  down 
near  the  window.  My  lady  heltl  a  fan  in 
her  hand— a  fan  made  of  the  white,  soft 
plumage  of  some  rare  bird,  with  a  silver 
handle  beautifully  carved.  As  her  husband 
read  to  her  she  used  it  gently,  and  the  per- 
fumed air  seemed  to  grow  cool  about  her. 
"That  was  a  grand  ball,  "  he  said,  when  the 
account  ended. 

"I  hope  to  give  better,"  she  replied,  lan- 
guidly; "I  hope  to  teach  your  solemn,  pre- 
cise English  ladies  how  refreshing  Is  a 
little  French  verve  and  esprit." 

"You  will  find  it  a  diffloult  task,"  he  said. 
"I  believe  many  of  my  fair  countrywomen 
pride  themselves  on  what  you  are  pleased 
to  call  their  solemn  precision." 

"Smile  so  often  In  an  hour,  and  talk  by 
rule,"  she  said.  "It  Is  dreadfully  boring 
but  one  must  submit,  I  suppose." 

No  answer  from  Lord  Elesmere,  and  my 
lady  iisod  the  fan  with  a  little  more  vigor. 

"I  wish   the  perfume  of  that  mignonette 
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were  not  so  overpowering,"  she  said  after 
a  pause.  "It  makes  the  room  warmer  than 
ev'.'n  the  sunshine  does,  and  that  is  tire- 
some enough.  " 

Lord  Eiesmere  laughed— as  he  always  did 
— at  his  wife's  capricious  complaints. 

"That  is  a  novelty."  he  said;  "why  do  you 
not  like  mlgnoTiette?" 

"It  always  reminds  me  of  those  horribly 
genteel  squares  by  the  seaside;  they  in- 
variably have  great  square  boxes  of  mig- 
nonette In  the  window,  and  a  German  band 
in  the  garden.  I  dislike  the  squares,  the 
mignonette,  and  the  German  bands, 
Philip." 

"Is  there  anything  else  you  dislike?"  he 
asked,  with  another  laugh. 

"Not  at  this  particular  moment,"  she 
replied;  "read  something  more  to  me.  If 
you   are   not   tired.  ' 

"There  is  so  little  news,"  said  her  hus- 
band; "you  do  not  care  for  articles  on  so- 
cial economy,   I   suppose?" 

My  lady  shrugged  her  delicate  shoulders. 

"I  have  not  the  least  idea  what  social 
economy  means."  she  said,  languidly; 
"read  me  the  news,  Philip;.not  dry  articles 
or  essays." 

"The  paper  is  full  of  a  trial  in  a  criminal 
court,"  he  said.  "A  gentleman— really  a 
well-born,  well-educated  man— tried  for 
bigamy." 

"For  what?"  asked  my  lady,  with  the 
slightest  paling  of  her  ruby  lips.  "What 
a  most  unpleasant  word!  "Bigamy!"  What 
is  that,  properly  speaking— being  married 
too  often?" 

""Of  course,  you  know  what  bigamy  is, 
Adelaide."  he  replied;  "'and  I  agree  with 
you,  it  is  a  most  disagreeable  word.  This 
man  positively  married  a  simple  innocent 
young  lady  while  his  first  wife  was  still 
alive." 

"Perhaps  his  first  wife  was  a  very  dis- 
agreeable woman,"  said  my  lady,  plain- 
tively. 

"That  would  not  excuse  him,  "  said  Lord 
Eiesmere,  gravely;  '"nothing  can  excuse 
him.  If  I  were  a  judge,  there  is  no  crime 
I  would  punish  so  terribly  as  that  of  tam- 
pering with  or  breaking  marriage  vows. 
In  my  opinion,  husband  and  wife,  having 
once  chosen  each  other,  are  bound  to  put 
up  with  all  the  consequences  of  their 
choice." 

"So  you  would  punish  such  a  thing  terri- 
bly. Phillip?"  said  my  lady. 

""That  would  I,"  he  replied.  "There  would 
be  no  glossing  over,  no  screening.  If  the 
man  held  his  rank  among  the  highest  in 
the  land.  I  would  treat  and  punish  him  as 
a  common  felon." 

"How  energetic  you  are,  Philip,"  said 
Lady  Eiesmere.  "You  had  better  revise 
the  laws  of  your  country." 

""They  are  hard  enough  on  criminals,"  he 
replied.  "I  would  neither  spare  man  nor 
woman  who  appeared  before  me  in  the 
hateful  character  of  bigamist." 

""Woman,"  she  cried;  "there  are  not 
many  women  who  commit  bigamy,  I  should 
imagine." 

""There  are  far  too  many,"  he  said. 

Then  for  some  minutes  there  was  pro- 
found silence.  My  lady  was  the  first  to 
break   it. 

""Philip,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "if  a  woman 
were  found  guilty  of  bigamy,  what  would 
be  the  greatest  punishment  she  would  re- 
ceive?" 

Her  words  sounded  quite  clear  and  dis- 
tinct  in   the  perfumed   air,    the   rosy    light 


seemed  to  settle  upon  her.  She  laid  the 
white,  soft  feathers  of  the  fan  against  her 
breast,  and  there  was  no  movement  in 
them.  A  strange  stillness  seemed  to  have 
fallen  upon  her  and  to  hold  her  in  thrall. 

""1  can  not  quite  tell."  he  replied,  calmly 
turning  over  the  paper.  '"I  should  imagine 
imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  perhaps,  for 
three  months." 

A  smile  as  of  intense  scorn  played  for  a 
moment  over  her  face. 

""Prison  dress  and  prison  fare,  I  sup- 
pose." she  said;  then  suddenly  changing 
the  conversation,  as  she  had  the  art  of  do- 
ing, she  left  her  seat  and  went  up  to  Lord 
Elesmere's  side. 

"Did  you  tell  me  Lady  Danvers  was  com- 
ing to  dinner  this  evening?"  she  asked.  "If 
that  be  the  case,  I  must  think  of  dressing. 
Now,  Philip,  see  how  well  I  have  profited 
by  my  few  lessons  in  court  ceremc^lal. 
Supposing  you  were  his  most  gracious 
Majesty,  the  King  of  the  British  Islands, 
see  what  a  magnificent  courtesy  I  could 
make  to  you  at  my  presentation." 

Sh^  laid  her  fan  upon  the  table,  and 
spreading  out  her  delicate  white  dress, 
made  a  low,  sweeping  courtesy,  so  full 
of  grace  and  with  such  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful movement  that  her  husband  cried  out 
in  admiration: 

""If  you  remember  that,  Adelaide,  on  the 
13th  you  will  eclipse  all  other  ladies.  I 
have  seen  few  go  through  a  presentation 
gracefully." 

And  then,  with  a  few  more  careless 
words,  my  lady  w'ent  out  of  the  room  to 
dress  for  dinner.  Her  maid.  Terese,  was 
not  as  usual  waiting  for  her,  and  she 
walked  slowly  up  to  the  large  mirror, 
where  she  stood  looking  at  the  face  and 
figure  refiected   there. 

'"Prison  dress  and  prison  fare,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "I  thought  it  was  something 
much  worse  than  that.  It  is  horribly 
coarse  and  common;  there  ought  to  be  a 
fine  for  the  peccadilloes  of  rich  people.  We 
should  not  mind  the  payment  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  What  a  horrible  word 
bigamy  is!" 

Then  Terese  entered  the  room,  and  asked 
if  her  ladyship  was  ready. 

"Yes,  there  is  no  need  to  wait,"  and  Lady 
Eiesmere  sat  down  in  an  easy-chair, 
drawn  close  to  the  toilet-table,  while  the 
maid  brushed  out  the  long,  shining  golden 
hair.  How  fine,  how  supple  and  abundant 
it  was!  What  glorious  waves!  How  it  fell 
round  her  like  an  aureole!  There  never 
was  such  hair  before,  Terese  declared,  and 
her  ladyship  listened  with  an  amused  smile. 

"What  dress  will  your  ladyship  wear?" 
asked  the  maid. 

"Something  quite  simple.  Give  me  the 
white  crepe,  and  I  will  wear  the  rubies 
with  it,"  she  replied. 

And  as  the  maid  proceeds  with  the  dress- 
ing, she  fancies  her  mistress  is  not  in  her 
usual  spirits.  She  asked  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, and  Lady  Eiesmere,  usually  so  fas- 
tidious over  her  dress,  did  not  even  hear 
them.  When  the  rich,  golden  hair  was  ar- 
ranged at  last,  she  did  not  even  look  Into 
the  glass  to  see  whether  she  approved  of 
it  or  not.  That  word— so  coarse,  so  com- 
mon—rang in  her  ears. 

Bigamy!  She  wished  Lord  Eiesmere  had 
never  read  the  paper  at  all. 

"I  can  not  be  myself  at  all  to-night,"  she 
said,  "or  such  a  stupid  word  would  never 
give  me  the  horrors." 

And  again  my  lady  had  recourse  to  that 
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which  for  a  time  lent  her  false  strength. 
She  turned  away  from  the  mirror,  for  that 
terrible  word  seemed  to  be  written  there. 

Terese  arranged  the  white  crepe  dress; 
but  Lady  Elesmere  paid  no  heed  to  what 
was  being  done.  Then  the  girl  took  from 
their  case  the  fiery  rubies;  she  fastened 
the  necklace  round  the  white,  graceful 
throat. 

•Will  you  look,  my  lady,"  she  asked, 
"and  see  if  that  will  do?" 

She  turned  aside  for  one  half  moment 
to  take  the  brooch  and  bracelet,  and  then 
there  came  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Elesmere 
a  wild,  terrible  cry. 

Hastily  enough  the  maid  looked  back. 
Her  mistress  stood  looking  into  the  glass 
with  wild,  terrified  eyes  and  a  white,  wild 
face. 

"My  lady!"  cried  the  girl,  "what  is  the 
matter?  ' 

Then  she  seemed  to  recover  herself. 

"Take  this  horrible  red  necklace  off  my 
neck,"  she  said.  "I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  when  you  put  it  on.  and  had  for- 
gotten it.  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my- 
self for  such  silly  fancies,  but  when  I 
caught  sight  of  it,  I  thought  my  neck  had 
a  rim  of  red  blood  around  it.  Take  it  off, 
Terese,  quick;  I  shall  not  wear  it  again." 

"Such  a  fancy,  my  lady!"  remonstrated 
the  maid.  "Nothing  will  suit  this  dress 
but  rubies;  pearls  or  emeralds  would  be 
too  dead." 

"I  will  not  wear  them,"  she  cried.  "Take 
them  away  when  I  tell  you— unfasten  the 
clasp    at    once!" 

Then,  seeing  the  expression  of  wonder  on 
the  woman's  face,  she  continued: 

"I  did  not  like  them  when  I  saw  them. 
I  told  Lord  Elesmere  so.  Put  them  out  of 
sight.  I  shall  not  wear  any  jewels  to- 
night: I  will  wear  flowers  instead." 

So  the  rubies,  that  for  some  strange  rea- 
son had  frightened  her  so.  were  put  away, 
and  long  after  Lady  Elesmere  had  forgot- 
ten it,  Terese  would  shake  her  head  gravely 
as  she  remembered  the  scene. 

"No  lady  that  I  ever  waited  on  said  such 
a  strange  thing  as  that,"  was  her  mental 
comment.  "There  is  something  wrong.  J 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  but  I  am  sure 
there  is  something  wrong." 


CHATER  XLIX. 

The  7th  of  June,  a  brilliant  day,  with 
clear  sky  and  warm  sun;  the  whole  gay 
world  of  London  seemed  to  be  out  in  the 
fresh,  fragrant  air.  The  Academy  had 
been  crowded;  the  different  places  for 
fashionable  lounging  had  been  made  the 
most  of.  Lady  Liesmero  had  been  to  see 
the  famous  picture  at  which  the  world 
looked  with  moistened  eyes.  It  was  after 
four  In  the  afternoon  wlien  she  reached 
home,  and  found  her  husband  awaiting  her. 
Lord  Elesmere  had  not  been  out  with  his 
wife  that  day,  for  he  had  an  engagement 
to  look  after  a  horse  for  her — none  of  those 
brought  up  from  Crtighton  i)leascd  my 
lady:  she  would  have  an  Arabian,  she  de- 
clared—something novel,  something  that  no 
one  else  had.  And  I'hilip  Lord  Elesmere, 
anxious  as  ever  to  please  the  beautiful  wife 
whom  he  loved  so  passionately,  went  out 
to  .see  if  it  were  possible  to  comply  with  her 
wish.  On  his  return  he  found  her  looking, 
if  po.ssible.  more  charming  than  ever.  She 
wore  a  dross  of  light  blue  silk,  with  a  man- 
tilla of  white  lace;  a  little  bonnet  jnade  of 


white  lace  and  white  feathers  was  coquet- 
tishly  placed  on  the  golden  head;  and  Lady 
Elesmere  knew  that  she  was  irresisiible. 
She  had  just  returned  when  her  husband 
entered  the  room.  She  went  up  to  him. 
her  bright,  radiant  face  glowing  with 
health  and  pleasure. 

"I  have  had  such  a  delicious  morning, 
Philip.  I  went  with  Lady  Littleham  to  the 
Academy,  and  remained  with  her  for  lunch. 
I    have    enjoyed     myself     so     thoroughly." 

He  kissed  the  radiant  face  raised  to  his; 
but  there  was  something  of  loving  reproach 
in  his  eyes. 

"Of  course,  it  would  have  been  far  more 
pleasant  had  you  been  with  me,  Philip," 
she  said,  quick  to  interpret  his  look.  "I 
missed  you  very  much,  as  I  always  do. 
Lord  Littleham  is  clever  and  amusing,  but 
he  is  not  you.  Did  you  find  anything  likely 
to  suit  me,  Philip?" 

"Yes,  my  darling.  I  have  found  the  very 
thing  you  wished  for— a  splendid  Arabian, 
full  of  mettle,  yet  quiet  enough  for  a  lady 
to  ride.  I  was  very  particular,  you  may  be 
sure." 

"When  will  it  come?  When  can  I  ride? 
I  am  all  impatience?"  she  cried. 

"It  will  be  here  on  Thursday  next,"  he 
replied.  "I  could  not  rnanage  it  any  sooner, 
or    I    would    have    done    so." 

And  there  never  entered  into  her  mind 
the  least  suspicion  that  the  horse  found  for 
her  with  so  much  difficulty  was  one  she 
would   never   ride. 

"I  venture  to  say,"  continued  Lord  Eles- 
mere, "that  I  have  the  most  beautiful  wife, 
and  my  wife  will  have  the  finest  horse,  in 
London." 

"That  is  just  as  it  should  be."  she  re- 
plied, with  a  little  mocking  laugh.  "I  am 
not  vain,  Philip;  but  it  certainly  pleases 
me  when  I  see  people  looking  at  me,  then 
whispering  to  each  other,  'Who  is  that?'  I 
know,  then,  that  I  am  not  lost  in  the  crow^d 
of  commonplace  women." 

"There  is  no  place  for  j''ou  among  that 
crowd,  Adelaide,"  said  her  husband,  half 
wistfully. 

"No,"  she  replied;  "I  would  rather  be 
anything  than  commonplace.  I  have  a  de- 
vout horror  of  good,  inane  women.  Let  me 
be  strikingly  good,  or  strikingly  bad— no 
medium. 

"Hush,  my  darling,"  said  Lord  Elesmere; 
"you  know  how  much  I  dislike  you  to  speak 
in  that  cynical  strain.  What  you  call  good 
earnest,  pure-minded  women  should  avoid 
it." 

And  again— as  ever — there  was  before 
him  a  vision  of  the  noble,  spiritual  face, 
and  calm,  tender  eyes  of  Lady  Frances 
Hylton.  Such  words  as  these  never  came 
from  her  lips. 

Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  room  a  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  Lord  Elesmere.  He 
returned  to  his  wife  and  laid  both  his 
hands  upon  her  shoulders,  looking  the 
while  into   her  bright  face. 

"You  must  not  think  me  careless  or  In- 
considerate. Adelaide,  "  he  said;  "but  I 
met  Hugh  Inglis  this  morning.  Indeed.  It 
was  he  who  recommended  this  horse  for 
you,  and  1  asked  him  to  dine  with  us  to- 
day, and  bring  Lady  Cecile  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Hylton;   so  you  will  expect  them.  • 

Not  a  feature  of  the  beautiful  face 
changed:  there  was  no  trembling  of  the 
proud,  swec;t  lips,  no  shadow  in  the  glor- 
ious eyes;  yet  she  made  no  reply. 

"You  are  not  annoyed,  Adelaide,  I  hope?" 
he  continued.    "To  tell  you  the  truth,  Ade- 
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laide,  I  should  be  delighted  if  you  could 
overcome  your  dislike  or  prejudice,  or 
whatever  you  call  it;  for  I  never  met  a 
man  whom  I  felt  so  inclined  to  like  and 
make  a  friend  of  as  Hugh  Inglis." 

"I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  pleasant,  " 
she  replied,  calmly.  "What  time  will  they 
be  here?" 

"I  told  him  we  dined  at  seven;  they  will 
not  come  before  that  time,"  he  replied. 
"Look  yovfr  prettiest,  Adelaide;  Lady  Ce- 
clle  and  Lady  Frances  are  both  beautiful 
women." 

"My  prettiest!"  she  replied,  with  a  little 
air  of  imperious  contempt;  "I  would  not 
look  pretty  if  I  could.  I  despise  the  word." 
Lord  Elesmere  laughed.  His  wife's  ca- 
prices amused  him.  She  declared  war 
against  all  merely  pretty  women— they 
must  be  beautiful,  or  plain. 

"We  shall  have  quite  a  pleasant  even- 
ing," said  Lord  Elesmere,  as  he  quitted  the 
room.  "Count  Rosenstein  has  promised  to 
look  in.  He  is  so  curious  to  see  you,  Ade- 
laide. Your  conquests  are  very  numerous." 
She  made  some  laughing  reply,  and  her 
husband  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Then 
the  smile  died  from  my  lady's  face.  She 
went  to  the  window  and  opened  it  wide. 
Underneath  was  a  small  stone  balcony 
filled  with  crimson  verbena  and  purple  he- 
liotrope. She  gathered  some  sprays  idly 
and  held  them  in  her  hands.  But  her  eyes 
had  darkened  and  her  face  changed. 

"Has  it  come  at  last?"  she  asked.  "Shall 
I  fly  from  it  or  brave  it  out?" 

How  could  she  fly?  If  this  one  danger 
were  avoided,  a  hundred  fresh  ones  arose 
on  every  side.  There  was  no  other  re- 
source; brave  it  as  well  as  she  could,  fear- 
less and  strong.  Fear!  What  has  she  to 
dread?  Holding  the  verbena  in  her  white 
hands,  tearing  the  delicate  sprays  with  her 
white  fingers,  she  thought  over  all  the 
probable  consequences  of  the  meeting. 
Would  he,  when  he  saw  her,  know  her?  It 
was  very  possible  in  the  one  short  inter- 
view they  had  had  she  kept  to  her  dis- 
guise so  well  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
seeiiig  her  face.  Would  he  recognize  her 
in  all  the  splendor  of  her  dress  and  the 
light  of  her  jewels,  in  all  the  glory  of  her 
state  and  magnificence,  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  her  state  and  position?  Was  it  likely 
that  he  would  recognize  in  the  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  Lady  Elesmere  the  woman 
he  had  known  as  La  Belle  Aurore?  He  I 
might  be  startled  by  her,  he  might  think 
there  was  a  wonderful  likeness  between 
her  and  his  guilty  wife,  but  surely  he 
would  never  presume — never  dare  to  men- 
tion it.  He  would  surely  dismiss  the  idea 
from  his  mind  as  an  absurd  fancy.  Had  she 
not  given  him  every  certainty  that  his  wife 
Aurora  lay  dead  and  buried?  He  would 
smile  and  think  to  himself  that  there  was 
a  great  resemblance. 

Well,  suppose  the  very  worst!  A  sudden 
light  flashed  in  my  lady's  '  face— a  chill, 
deadly  light;  a  muttered  curse  fell  from 
the  ruby  lips;  the  white  fingers  clutched 
the  crimson  verbena  with  a  hard  grasp. 
Suppose  the  worst  that  could  happen — that 
he  should  recognize  her! 

Would  he  cry  out  before,  these  women, 
both  of  whom  she  disliked,  that  she  was 
his  faithless,  shameless.  guilty  wife? 
Would  he  utter  aloud  her  crime,  and  pro- 
claim to  them  all  who  and  what  she  was? 
If  he  did  so,  should  she  defend  herself? 
Should  she  swear  that  every  word  he  ut- 
tered  was   false?      Should    sh«   appeal    to 


,  them   that   he   had  already  met  her  in   his 
own    house    and    had    said    nothing    of     the 
kind,   that  therefore  he  must  be  wicked  or 
mad?    Should  she  dare  and  defy  him?    The 
chances    were   if   she   did    so    that   half   the 
world,  her  husband  included,  would  believe 
her   and   doubt    him.       But    supposing   that 
some   unforseen   piece  of    evidence     should 
turn    up  and   betray    her! 
(     She   had  another  idea;   and  now  the  red 
,  lips  smiled  and  the  white   fingers   caressed 
I  the  flowers.    Poor  Hugh  had  always  loved 
I  her;  he  had  worshiped  her  madly,  and  she 
;  —well,   she  had   liked   him   better  far  than 
.  she  had  ever  liked  any  one  else.    He   had 
always   been   easily   managed.    Her  beauty 
and  caressing,  piquant  manners  had  always 
led    him    wherever   she    wished    him    to   go. 
I  Suppose  he  did  not  recognize  her,  and  she. 
finding  that  he  did  so.  tried  to  make  terms 
I  with  him.    What  then?    Suppose  she  repre- 
sented  to   him   that  they  were   both   happy 
now— he   had   a   fair,    gentle   wife,    whom    a 
terrible  scandal  would  surely  kill— and  she 
asked  Mm.  for  his  wife's  sake,  to  bury  the 
past  and  keep  it  a  secret  forever  and  ever- 
long  as  she  lived. 
;      Would    he    do    so?    That    was    her   great 
I  puzzle. 

"I   know,"    she   said   to   herself,    "that   he 
has    some   ridiculous,    stubborn    notions     of 
j  right    and    wrong.    I     know,    although     he 
I  makes  no  parade  of  it,   that  he  is  what  is 
called    a    religious    man;    that    is    the    only 
1  thing  I  have  to  fear.    I  have  not  looked  the 
worst   in    the    face    yet.       Suppose    that    he 
I  recognizes  and  denounces  me— that  I  am  by 
'  force    of    circumstances    compelled    to    owe 
I  that  he  is   right,   what   will   be  my   punish- 
I  ment?    I  shall  be  sent  from  Lord  Elesmere 
Hugh   will  be   freed  from   me.   and   will  re- 
marry   that    nonsensical    girl.       No   one     it 
seems   to   me,    will   come    to   grief   but   my- 
self." 

That  the  husband  who  loved  her  so  pas- 
sionately, who  lavished  love  and  wealth 
upon  hor,  who  lived  only  for  her  happi- 
ness, might  be  broken  in  heart,  bowed  in 
shame,  covered  with  infamy  by  her  dis- 
grace, never  struck  her  at  all.  No  con- 
sideration of  right  or  wrong  struck  her.  To 
her  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  keeping  her 
magnificent   position,    or  losing  it. 

"Never  mind,"  she  said  to  herself  at 
last;  "if  the  worst  comes.  I  must  return  to 
my  old  quarters  and  Carlo  de  Vigne." 

But  all  these  thoughts  and  surmises  had 
somewhat  shaken  her.  As  she  walked 
through  the  magnificent  rooms,  the  broad 
corridors  with  their  thick  carpets  and 
stands  of  flowers,  she  looked  around. 

"I  could  never  give  up  this,"  she  said, 
passionately.  "I  never  can,  and  never  will, 
come  what  may.  I  defy  earth  and  heaven 
to  take  all  from  me.  ' 

Despite  her  defiance,  despite  the  number 
of  times  that  she  whispered  her  favorite 
motto,  "Dare  all,  defy  all,"  her  nerves  were 
shaken.  When  she  entered  her  dressing- 
room,  the  radiant  face  had  lost  much  of  its 
bloom. 

"I  will  have  my  blue  velvet  dress,"  she 
said,  "with  the  suite  of  pearls;  let  my  hair 
be  dressed  loosely  so  as  to  fall  on  my 
shoulders." 

"Miladi  will  be  belle  a  ravir,"  satd  the 
maid. 

But  when  her  toilet  was  completed  and 
she  turned  to  look  at  the  wondrous  beauty 
or  the  face  and  figure  in  the  large  mirror, 
her  strength  suddenly  failed  her.  Her 
nerves    must    have    been    overstrained,   or 
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some  sharp,  sudden  fear  have  assailed  her, 
for  with  a  low  cry  she  fell  to  the  ground 
and  lay  there  white  and  senseless. 

Terese  was  alarmed;  she  ran  in  haste  for 
help  They  raised  her  and  laid  her  on  the 
sofa.  Lord  Elesmere  came  to  her  and  was 
tenderly  anxious  over  her.  It  was  too  late 
to  put  off  the  invited  guests,  and  L.ady 
Elesmere  was  not  well  enough  to  go  down- 
stairs, so  for  awhile— a  few  short  days— 
the  danger  was  averted,  and  she  began  to 
fear  it  less. 

CHAPTER  L. 

Despite  the  absence  and  temporary  illness 
of  the  hostess,  the  little  impromptu  dmner- 
party  was  a  pleasant  one.  Lord  Elesmere 
received  his  guests  with  the  warm,  cour- 
teous welcome  he  knew  so  well  how  to  ex- 
tend. Hugh  Inglis  smiled  with  some  little 
sarcasm  when  the  lord  of  the  mansion  be- 
gan to  apologize  for  the  absence  of  his 
lady.  She  had  had  a  long  fainting  fit,  the 
first  she  had  ever  had;  he  feared  the  late 
hours  and  constant  excitement  were  too 
much  for  her,  and  should  be  glad  when  the 
Drawing-room  and  the  royal  ball  were  both 
over. 

Hugh  believed  at  first  in  all  sincerity  that 
L?dy  Elesmere  had  purposely  absented  her- 
self After  a  time  he  found  that  he  was 
mistaken.  There  could  be  no  doubting  from 
his  host's  anxious  manner  that  she  was 
really  indisposed. 

The  two  ladies  went  up  to  see  her.  She 
was  still  looking  very  pale  and  languid. 

"I  can  not  imagine,"  she  said  to  Lady 
Cecile,  "what  made  me  faint.  I  have  never 
been  ill  in  my  life;  fainting  is  a  horrible 
sensation."  ,    .       ,,        . ,    ,     .i      /-« 

"Very  much  like  dying."  said  Lady  Ce- 
cile- and  the  beautiful  woman  before  her 
turned  away  with  a  shudder  she  could  not 
repress.  ^  ^,  .    ,       c  ..   „i,« 

"That  is  a  matter  I  never  think  of,  she 
said.  "I  dislike  even  the  bare  mention  of 
the  word."  ,     ,     ■,      ^    ^  » 

Lady  Frances  Hylton  looked  at  her  at- 
tentively. She  had  always  admired  the 
wondrous  loveliness  of  the  woman  who  had 
supplanted  her,  although  she  had  an  in- 
stinctive idea  that  all  was  not  right.  Lauy 
Elesmere  said  startling  things.  She  had  a 
fashion  of  speaking  of  herself  as  tnough 
religion,  duty  and  the  calm,  sweet  virtues 
that  should  rule  a  woman's  life  were  out  of 
her  reach  I^adv  Frances  had  an  instinc- 
tive dislike  to  her— a  feeling  of  certainty 
that  the  fair  graceful  exterior  covered 
something  that  would  be  yet  laid  bare  to 
the  eye  of  the  world:  therefore  she  looked 
curiously  at  her  as  ghe  spoke. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  dying,  Lady  Kles- 
mere?"   she  asked,  gently 

"I  never  think  of  anything  half  so  dis- 
tasteful." she  replied.  "I  think  good  taste 
should  keep  such  disagreoa))le  topics  away. 
What  about  the  Drawing-room?  Lord  Eles- 
mere thought  we  should  like  to  talk  it  over. 
What  shall  you  wear.   Lady  francos? 

"Mr,  Inglis  has  chosen  my  dress,  said 
Lady  Cecile;  "and  I  think  It  the  richest  and 
most  beautiful   I  have  ever  seen!" 

Lady  Elesmere  shot  one  keen  glance  at 
the   sweet,  child-like   face. 

"You  would  think  anything  beautiful  that 
Mr.  Inglis  bought.  I  fancy,"  she  said 

"Indeed,  I  should,  '  replied  Lady  Cecile, 
quickly.  "My  husband  has  most  excellent 
taste." 


"We  know  that,"  said  Lady  Elesmere, 
with  a  complimentary  smile  that  brought 
the  rich  color  to  the  young  wife's  face.  A 
few  more  words  passed,  and  Lady  Eles- 
mere was  attentively  watching  Hugh's  fair 
wife. 

"How  child-like  and  simple  she  is!" 
thought  my  lady  to  herself:  "she  blushes 
like  a  school-girl.  How  could  Hugh  fancy 
her  after  me?  He  ^ust  tire  of  her  insipid 
ways." 

She  little  dreamed  that  Hugh  ioved  Lady 
Cecile  with  a  deeper  devotion  than  he  had 
ever  had  for  her— with  a  holier,  truer  love 
—that  he  worshiped  in  her  virtues  of  which 
she  was  totally  devoid. 

"Shall  I  see  you  at  the  Drawing-room?  " 
she  asked  Lady  Frances,  as  her  visitors 
rose  to  leave  her. 

"I  can  not  say— there  will  be  a  crowd— 
I  should  almost  think  not.  "  replied  Lady 
Frances,  the  truth  being  that  Lady  Ne- 
ville's daughter  felt  Out  little  desire  to  see 
much  of  the  woman  who  had  supplanted 
her.  She  had  an  instinctive  dislike  and 
dread  of  her. 

Lady  Elesmere  had  quite  recovered  be- 
fore the  night  passed  away. 

"I  will  think  no  more,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. "It  is  thought  that  frightened  me 
and  made  me  ill.  My  courage  is  match- 
less. I  believe,  but  my  nerves  are  weaker 
than  I  imagined  them  to  be." 

For  the  next  day  or  two  Lord  Elesmere 
was  particularly  careful  of  his  wife.  He 
made  her  give  up  several  engagements  on 
the  plea  of  ill-health:  he  would  not  allow 
her  to  be  over-excited  or  tired. 

"So  much  is  expected  from  you,  Ade- 
laide," he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "I  find  such 
general  curiosity  over  your  appearance  that 
you  must  really  save  yourself  for  the  thir- 
teenth, or  there  will  be  a  general  disap- 
pointment. You  look  so  pale— not  at  all 
yourself.  We  will  have  no  more  gayety— 
nothing  \mt  rest  and  repose — for  the  next 
two  days?' 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  there  was  no 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"Two  days  of  entire  quiet?"  she  said, 
with  a  slight  shudder;  "why.  Philip,  now 
liflle  you  know  me;  it  would  kill  me.  Two 
davs  all  to  myself?" 

"Are  your  own  thoughts  so  unpleasant, 
then,"  he  asked,  gravely,  "that  two  days 
given  to  them  would  destroy  you?" 

"I  shall  be  well  to-morrow,"  she  replied, 
evasively. 

And  that  night,  as.  often  before.  Lady 
Elesmere  drugged  herself  to  sleep. 

"One  might  think  I  was  troubled  with  a 
conscience."  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
poured   out   the    black   drops    slowly. 

The  next  day,  as  she  had  said,  she  was 
better.  She  threw  off  all  thought  and  all 
reflection. 

"It  will  be  bad  enough  if  it  comes,"  she 
'aid;  "my  life  shall  not  be  shadowed  until 

hen,  and  I  believe  that  It  will  never  come 
at  all.' 

She  gave  herself  up  to  the  all-engrossing 
occupation  of  preparing  herself  for  the  day 
following— the  critical  day,  she  felt,  of  her 
life— when,  for  the  first  time,  she  would 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  highest  lady  in 
the  land,  the  eyes  of  the  great  world  upon 
her.  If  she  passed  through  the  ordeal  suc- 
cessfully, then  her  fame  and  her  position 
were  solidly  established. 

"If  I  go  there  and  attend  the  royal  ball, 
and  float  securely  on  the  stream  of  fash- 
ionable society  for  a  few  days,  I  may  defy 
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him,"  she  thought.  "The  world  will  sooner 
believe  him  mad  than  dream  that  what  he 
may  say  of  me  is  true.  They  will  ask,  if 
it  be  so,  why  not  have  declared  the  truth 
before?" 

So  she  drove  dull  care  away;  she  laughed 
and  talked.  The  beautiful  face  reoovertd 
its  radiant  bloom,  and  Lord  Elesmere's 
anxiety  ceased.  It  had  been,  as  she  said, 
but  a  temporary  indisposition  after  all. 

The  thirteenth  of  May— the  day  so  eagi^rly 
locked  for— dawned  at  last.  "It  is  queens 
weather,"  the  ladies  said,  looking  at  each 
other  with  a  smile.  Never  had  the  May 
sun  shone  out  so  brilliantly  or  so  clear, 
never  had  the  sky  seemed  so  blue  or  earth 
so  fair. 

Terese  fortified  herself  that  day  with  a 
strong  cup  of  tea,  in  which  there  was  more 
than  a  suspicion  of  cognac.  She  knew  the 
dressing  of  her  lady  would  be  a  matter  re- 
quiring infinite  patience  and  infinite  tact. 
Yet,  as  they  all  agreed,  time  and  patience 
were  rewarded.  Never  had  Lady  Kles- 
mere's  gorgeous  beauty  been  seen  to  such 
an  advantage.  Court  costume  suited  her 
to  perfection.  Her  dress  was  of  rich  white 
brocade,  almost  covered  with  white  lace; 
she  wore  the  famous  Elesmere  diamonds,  a 
necklace  worth  a  kings  ransom,  a  tiara 
that  might  have  graced  the  brow  of  a 
queen,  a  bracelet  and  brooch  containing 
stones  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  value.  The 
white  plumes  suited  the  waving,  golden 
hair  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 
Every  detail  of  her  toilet  was  simply  mag- 
nificent, and  Lord  Elesmere  smiled  when  he 
saw  her. 

That  Drawing-room  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Lady  Cecile  Inglis  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Hylton  had  been  among  the  earliest  ar- 
rivals: they  excited  great  admiration- 
Lady  Cecile  for  her  fair,  pure,  child-like 
loveliness;  Lady  Frances  for  her  noble, 
high-bred  air  and  patrician  face.  But  the 
event  of  the  day  was  the  presentation  of 
Lady  Elesmere.  It  was  long  since  anything 
like  her  had  been  seen,  even  in  the  land 
of  fair  women.  Elderly  dowagers  looked 
at  her  with  envy — scrutinized  her  lace,  her 
jewels,  her  dress.  Younger  matrons  gazed 
at  her  with  wonder,  young  ladies  with  dis- 
like. What  chance  had  they  while  this  gor- 
geous woman  turned  the  heads  of  all  men? 

The  gentlemen,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  admired  her. 

"Men,"  as  old  Lady  Castledew  said, 
"were  weak  enough  for  anything."  The 
Duke  of  Kingsbury— the  most  fastidious 
man  in  England— declared  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  seen. 
Lord  Portars  went  still  further,  and  de- 
clared that  Helen  of  Troy  had  never  been 
one-half  so  fair.  By  universal  acclamation 
she  was  proclaimed  the  belle  of  the  season. 
Even  royal  lips  praised  her.  Kind  and 
gracious  words  were  spoken  to  her,  words 
that  she  remembered  in  the  dark  after- 
time,  when  the  punishment  of  her  crimes 
fell  heavily  upon  her.  More  than  one  en- 
vious dowager  predicted  that  Lady  Eles- 
mere would  become  a  great  favorite  at 
court.  Two  or  three  tried  to  raise  the 
question:  "Who  was  she?"  but  no  one  ap- 
peared to  care  for  the  answer.  She  was 
captivating,  irresistible,  bewitching.  Sne 
was  Lady  Elesmere  of  Creighton;  where 
was  the  use  of  distressing  one  s  self  over 
her  pedigree?  Men  were  content  to  bask 
in  the  simshine  of  her  beauty— proud  of  a 
smile  or  a  careless  word  from  one  who  was 
the  very  queen  of  fashion. 


There  never  had  been  a  more  successful 
debut.  The  newspapers  next  day  spoke  ot 
Lady  Elesmere;  gave  the  details  of  ner 
dress,  her  jewels,  and  did  not  forget  her 
beauty.  And  in  the  hurry,  the  excitement, 
the  delicious  consciousness  of  the  admira- 
tion she  excited.  Lady  Elesmere  forgot  all 
about  Hugh  Inglis,  Lady  Cecile,  and  Lady 
Frances. 

Men  talked  over  the  three  debutantes  at 
the  clubs  that  evening,  and.  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Lady  Elesmere  bore  the  palm.  The 
others  were  very  well,  but  she  was  the 
favorite.  They  told  each  other  with  a  de- 
lighted smile  that  she  was  witty  as  she 
was   beautiful. 

What  a  house  it  would  be  to  visit- a 
charming,  witty  hostess— for  there  was  no- 
denying  some  ladies  were  unutterably  dull 
and  unamusing. 

"[  wonder  if  she  is  a  flirt?"  asked  the 
Honorable  Chorley  Bellairs  of  his  friend. 
Lord    Portars. 

"I  know  those  who  will  be  disappointed 
if  she  is  not."  was  the  curt  repiy.  "She 
looks  to  me  like  a  woman  who  could  not 
live  without  excitement— fond  of  life  and 
gayety,  I  am  sure." 

"I  wonder,"  continued  the  Honorable 
Chorley,  "where  Elesmere  married  her 
from?" 

"Somewhere  abroad,"  was  the  careless 
reply.  "She  belongs  to  a  good  old  family, 
I  have  heard— the  Verners;  they  rank  high 
among  the  'landed  gentry,'  you  know." 

"Adelaide,"  said  Lord  Elesmere  that 
evening,  "you  have  passed  the  Rubicon; 
your  fame  is  secured.  By  universal  accla- 
mation you  are  declared  the  'belle.'  They 
are   praising  you  at  the  clubs." 

"I  must  say  that  even  1  was  satisfied 
with  my  reception  this  morning,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  smile.  "But,  Philip,  there  Is 
one  thing  wanting  now." 

"Only  one?"  he  said:  "I  ought  to  be 
grateful    for  that.    What   Is   it,    Adelaide?" 

"The  crown  of  all  my  other  glories — an 
invitation  to  the  oyal  ball.  If  that  comes, 
Phillippo  mio,  I  hall  have  nothing  else  to 
wish  for;  if  it  does  not.  everything  else  will 
lose  its  value." 

"It  is  sure  to  come."  he  replied,  quietly. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  that."  she  con- 
tinued. "I  do  not  suppose  Lady  inglis  or 
Lady  Frances  will  care,  but  my  heart  Is 
set  upon  it." 

"Did  you  see  either  of  them  this  morn- 
ing? "  he  asked.  "I  am  told  Lady  Cecile 
looked  very  beautiful." 

"I  did  not  see  them,"  she  replied,  care- 
lessly. "The  fact  was— pray  do  not  be 
shocked.  Philip— I  forgot  all  about  them. 
I  do  not  think  the  least  remembrance  of 
them  even  occurred  to  me.  I  was  too  anx- 
ious.    How    pretty    the    Princess    A is! 

and.  oh,  Philip."  how  I  should  like  to  be  a 
princess  born!" 

"Are  there  any  limits  to  your  ambition?" 
h.e  asked,   earnestly. 

And  she  laughed  as  she  replied:   "None." 


CHAPTER   LI. 

"Adelaide,  I  have  something  here  that 
will  please  you,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  as 
he  entered  his  wife's  room  one  morning; 
"guess— as  the  chldren  say— what  I  hold  in 
my  hand?" 

She  sprang  to  meet  him. 

"Is  it— oh,  Philip,  is  it— an  invitation  to 
the  ball?" 
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"Neither  more  nor  less,  "  he  replied. 
"Now,  to  parody  Tennyson,  you  have  your 
'honor's  crown  of  honor."  I  am  very 
pleased  for  your  sake,  darling,  but  su- 
blimely indifferent  for  my  own." 

"You  ought  to  be  more  loyal,"  she  cried, 
laughingly.  "The  princess,  of  course,  will 
be  there,  and  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Sleschein.  I  should  have 
died  of  disappointment,  Philip,  if  this  had 
not  come." 

"We  must  be  thankful,  then,  that  your 
life   is  spared,"    he  replied. 

"I  have  a  presentim.ent,"  she  continued, 
"that  his  royal  highness  will  ask  for  an 
introduction  to  me.  Perhaps,  even,  he  will 
ask  me  to  dance.  How  I  shall  laugh  if  he 
does!" 

"What  shall  you  laugh  at?"  he  asked. 

"At  the  idea  of  my  going  to  a  royal  ball 
at  a  royal  palace,  and  dancing  with  a  grand 
duke,"  she  replied. 

"There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that," 
he  said,  proudly;  "as  my  wife,  any  house 
in  England  would  be  open  to  you — any  rank 
of  society  proud  to  receive  you." 

"Yes,  as  your  wife.  I  know.  I  was  not 
thinking  of  that;  I  do  not  suppose  L.ady 
inglis  will  be  invited,  Philip." 

"I  should  hardly  think  so,"  he  replied. 
"If  I  see  Mr.  Inglis  I  will  ask  him."  But 
two  or  three  days  passed, 'and  Lord  Eles- 
mere  dr'd  not  meet  Hugh.  When  at  last  he 
did  see  him,  he  never  gave  one  thought 
to  the  royal  ball.  Lady  Elesmere  remained 
firm  in  the  conviction  that  neither  Lady 
Cecile  nor  her  husband  would  be  there. 

In  the  meantime  Lady  Elesmere  enjoyed 
a  popularity  that  even  in  her  wildest 
dreams  she  had  never  anticipated.  She 
was  considered  then  the  most  popular 
woman  in  London.  Her  presence  made  any 
ball  or  party  a  success.  People  crowded 
to  see  her.  Her  name  was  a  passport  to 
any  society.  All  new  and  elegant  inven- 
tions w?re  called  after  her.  There  was  the 
"Elesmere  Waltz,"  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular morceaux  of  the  day:  the  "Elesmere 
Quadrilles,"  played  everywhere;  the  "Eles- 
mere Barouche,"  the  "Elesmere  Mantle." 
She  was  the  rage,  as  many  beautiful 
women  had  been  before  her.  Her  husband 
was  proud  of  her  popularity. 

"How  fortunate  I  was,  Adelaide,  that 
summer  in  Rome!  I  often  tremble  to  think 
how  I  might  have  missed  you.  Suppose  I 
had  never  gone  to  the  studio  of  Carlo  de 
Vigne?    How    fortunate  I   was!" 

A  softened  mood  seemed  to  come  over 
her. 

"My  poor  Philip,"  she  cried,  "do  you 
really    think    so?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  poor?"  he  said. 
"I  should  be  rich  even  if  I  had  only  you 
In    the    world." 

She  laid  both  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  for  one-half  moment  a  look  of  true 
and  unfeigned  tenderness  came  over  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  were  dim  with  unshed 
tears. 

"My  poor  Philip."  she  said  again,  "do 
you  really  value  me  so  highly?" 

"More  than  all  the  world  besides."  he 
cried,  passionately  clasping  her  in  his 
arms,  and  kissing  the  beautiful  face. 
"Some  day,  Adelaide,  you  will  understand 
and  appreciate  my  great  love— greater  far, 
dear,  than  you  can  Imagine— greater  than 
my    love   for   life,    or   anything   In    It." 

"1  am  not  worthy."  she  said,  and  for 
once  the  beautiful  head  was  bent  In  real 
humility. 


"You  are  worthy  of  the  love  and  the 
throne   of  a   king,"    he   said. 

Another  moment,  and  the  softened  mood 
had  passed  away,  never  to  return. 

"What  should  you  do,  Philip,"  she  asked, 
"if  ever  you  were  to  lose  me?" 

"Do  you  mean  if  you  were  to  die,  my 
darling?"  he  asked,  caressing  the  golden 
hair  that  rippled  on  her  white  neck. 

"No,  not  die— how  fond  people  are  of  us- 
ing that  horrible  word.  I  mean  if  some 
one  were  to  come  and  take  me  from  you." 

"No  one  can,"  he  replied;  "and  if  anyone 
did  I  should  go  all  over  the  world  to  find 
you,    and    bring   you   back   again." 

The  time  was  rapidly  drawing  near  when 
those  words  would  return  to  them  with  a 
pain  more  bitter  than  that  of  death. 

"I  like  to  talk  nonsense,"  she  said,  "it 
brings  out  your  good  temper  so  beautifully. 
I  think,  Philip,  you  are  the  most  patient 
man    in    the   wide    world." 

"Patient  with  you,  sweet,  because  I  love 
you  so  dearly;  but  1  am  not  particularly 
patient    with    other   people." 

Then  she  went  away  to  consult  with 
Terese  as  to  her  dress  for  the  ball.  All 
darker  thoughts  seemed  to  have  faded 
from  that  light,  volatile  mind;  she  sang 
gay  snatches  of  song  as  she  went  up  the 
broad   marble  staircase. 

"It  will  all  come  right."  she  said  to  her- 
self. "They  will  not  be  at  this  ball,  and 
as  we  are  not  in  the  same  set  it  is  very 
possible  that  we  may  not  meet  again  tnis 
season.  Next  year  I  do  not  care  if  we  meet 
every  day.  People  wllT  only  think  he  is 
mad   if   he   lays   any   claim    to   me   then." 

"What  shall  I  wear.  Terese?"  she  asked, 
anxiously  as  though  she  had  not  another 
trouble   In  the   world. 

And  the  maid  looked  up  anxiously  at  the 
beautiful    face   and   figure   before   her. 

"I  suppose  nothing  can  be  too  magnifi- 
cent, my  lady?"  she  asked. 

"No,  I  should  imagine  not,"  she  replied. 
"Think  of  something  I  shall  like,  Terese. 
You  French  girls  have  so  much  good 
taste." 

The  woman  looked  thoughtfully  at  her. 

"You  are  so  fair,  my  lady."  she  said, 
"nothing  suits  you  so  well  as  white.  A 
dress  of  rich  white  satin,  with  a  train  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  the  diamonds  would  be 
very  nice." 

Lady  Elesmere  clasped  her  hands  as 
though  in  ecstasy.  The  delight  of  such  a 
costume  occupied  her  entirely.  Of  the 
dark  cloud  hanging  over  her  she  saw  noth- 
ing—of the  dark  future  looming  before  her 
she  never  dreamed.  Her  whole  mind  was 
as  fully  occupied  with  the  coming  fete  ad 
though  her  life  had  been  white  and  blame- 
less as   that  of  a   lily. 

She  was  all  impatience  until  the  day 
came,  and  she  remembereclTevery  detail  of 
it  until  she  came  to  die.  How  the  morn- 
ing was  very  bright  and  fair,  that  10th  of 
June,  with  golde!i  sunlight  kissing  the 
fair  earth,  with  birds  singing,  and  flowers 
blooming;  the  whole  world  bright  and 
beautiful.  And  it  never  occurred  to  her 
that  the  sun  should  never  rise  with  the 
same  light  for  her  again. 

It  was  late  when  Terese  took  up  her 
cup  of  chocolate,  the  first  thing  my  lady 
was  In  the  habit  of  taking  In  the  morning. 

"I  am  so  glad,  my  lady,"  said  the  wo- 
man,   "that   it   is  a  fine  day." 

"It  makes  but  little  difference,"  said  Lady 
Elesmere;  then,  as  she  drank  her  chocolate, 
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she   asked,    suddenly:    "Do    you    believe    In 
dreams,   Terese?" 

•Sometimes,  my  lady."  was  the  maid's 
reply;  "I  havo  known  them  to  come  true." 

"1  had  a  very  strange  one  last  night," 
she  continued.  "I  dreamed  that  1  was 
walking  in  a  beautiful  garden,  full  of 
flowers  and  trees  and  bright-winged  sing- 
ing birds.  All  at  once,  without  warning,  I 
fell  into  a  deep,  dark  pit— so  deep  and  so 
dark!  There  was  not  a  ray  of  light  in  it. 
and  I  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  miles  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  What  does  a 
dream    like   that  mean,   Terese?" 

The  maid  smiled.  "It  means  nothing  but 
an   uneasy  sleep,"    she   replied. 

"You  do  not  thinK  it  foreshadows  mis- 
fortune?" asked  Lady  Elesmere,  so  earn- 
estly  that    the   woman   was  startled. 

"Misfortune!"  she  cried.  "No,  my  lady; 
what   misfortune  can   come   near  you?" 

Yet,  when  the  after  days  came,  the  wo- 
man remembered  those  and  many  other 
words.  Her  only  wonder  then  was  that 
she  had  not  suspected  the  truth. 

The  night  of  the  ball  came,  and  certainly 
Lady  Elesmere  had  never  looked  more 
lovely.  The  dressing  was  an  onerous  duty, 
but  when  it  was  accomplished  she  looked 
superb.  The  while  .satin  was  rich  and 
glowing;  the  train  of  cloth  of  gold  added 
to  its  magnificence.  For  one  so  dazzling 
fair  no  more  effective  costume  could  have 
been   devised. 

The  golden  hair  was  real;  no  hideous 
chignons  or  high  head-dress  marred  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  queenly  head;  the 
golden  masses  fell  on  her  white  shoulders 
In  all  their  luster;  she  wore  the  diamond 
tiara,  and  looked  like  some  grand  Saxon 
empress;  diamonds  gleamed  on  her  white 
breast,  on  her  white  arm,  and  round  her 
white  throat;  radiant  with  beauty  and  tri- 
umph, rendered  doubly  beautiful  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  beauty.  As  she 
entered  the  ballroom  there  was  a  universal 
look  of   admiration. 

It  was  very  crowded— not  uncomfortably 
so— but  among  all  those  present,  princesses, 
ladies,  young  and  old,  there  was  no  one  to 
compare  with  Lady  Elesmere. 

How  shall  I  tell  the  story  of  her  nights 
triumph,  knowing  so  well  what  followed? 

Just  as  she  predicted.  His  Serene  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  of  Sleschein,  asked 
for  an  introduction.  He  was  evidently  cap- 
tivated by  her.  She  gave  him  her  brightest 
smiles,  her  gayest  words,  her  wittiest  sal- 
lies, and  the  grand  duke  hung  over  her,  en- 
raptured. 

Would  she  favor  him  with  a  waltz?  He 
had  not  waltzed  much  in  Engiana— or,  stay. 
a  grand  quadrille  was  just  forming— would 
she  honor  him  with  her  hand? 

Her  vain,  worldly  heart  beat  high,  yet 
her  self-control  was  so  great  she  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  emotion  and  triumph  that 
stirred  her.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  her  life 
w.ns  when  she  walked  up  the  room  with 
the  grand  duke.  On  his  broad  breast  he 
wore  several  orders:  all  eyes  followed 
them;  the  light  seemed  centered  on  her 
glistening  robes  and  golden  hair  and  dia- 
mond   tiara. 

She  talked  to  the  grand  duke  easily  and 
gracefully,  as  though  she  had  been  a  grand 
duchess  all  hei-  life.  Her  husband,  watch- 
ing her  in  admiration,  wondered  where  she 
had  acquired  her  perfect  grace  and  ease 
of   manner. 

She  took  her  station  at  the  head  of  the 
quadrille,  the  grand  duke  by  her  side,  Lord 


Houghton,  with  the  Duche.ss  of  Roxham, 
as  her  vis-a-vis.  Her  radiant  face  was 
turned  with  a  smile  to  her  partner,  when 
her  eyes  suddenly  fell  on  the  White,  be- 
wildered face  of  Hugh  Inglis— his  eyes,  full 
of  wonder  that  was  almost  horror,  fixed 
upon    her. 

CHAPTER    LH. 

Like  a  bird  fa  cinated  by  the  glittering 
eye  of  a  snake,  L  idy  Elesmere  was  for  one 
moment  spellbound  by  that  glance.  Only 
for  one  moment  the  blood  seemed  to  freeze 
in  her  veins,  her  heart  to  stand  still,  to 
cease  beating.  For  one-half  moment  fear 
as  great  as  the  wonder  in  Hugh's  face 
mastered   her. 

In  that  one  second  she  realized  how  much 
depended  on  her  self-command.  He  was 
gazing  at  her  with  untold  horror  in  his 
eyes.  It  must  be  either  that  he  was  struck 
with  the  likeness  to  his  lost  wife,  or— he 
recognized  her.  Which  was  it?  She  must 
watch  and  see.  The  next  minute,  and  she 
raised  her  jeweled  fan  and  played  with  it 
gently,  as  though  not  even  a  .passing  cloud 
of  care  ovcrshadewed  her.  The  duke  said 
something  to  her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
and  in  answer  she  raised  her  radiant  face, 
bright  with  smiles.  Then  it  was  her  turn 
to  take  part  in  the  quadrille.  She  did  it 
with  such  perfect  grace,  such  beautiful 
harmony  of  movement,  that  it  was  a  treat 
to  watch  her.  The  duke  became  more  and 
more  charmed;  his  compliments  became 
more  numerous.  Ladies  in  the  loom,  who 
would  have  given  much  for  his  notice, 
whispered  to  each  other  little  scornful 
nothings  about  her.  Yet  the  gentlemen 
watched  her  dancing,  and  there  was  not 
one  who  would  not  have  been  delighted  to 
have  danced  with  her.  The  light  from  the 
chandeliers  fell  full  upon  her,  making  the 
golden  hair  look  like  an  aureole,  and  shin- 
ing in  the  gorgeous  jewels  she  wore. 

Still  that  gaze  pursued  her.  She  affected 
not  to  notice  it;  she  never  even  turned  her 
head  to  the  side  where  he  stood:  yet  none 
the  less  plainly  she  saw  him— saw  the 
stern,   white  face,    the  wondering   eyes. 

The  quadrille  ended,  and  a  new  honor 
awaited  her.  The  young  prince.ss  whose 
debut  h.td  created  so  great  an  interest  in 
loyal  hearts  was  charmed  by  her.  and  de- 
sired to  talk  to  her  for  a  few  minutes:  so 
Lady  Elesmere,  with  her  radiant  face  and 
magnificent  dress,  wi\h  her  golden  hair  and 
shining  jewels,  stood,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,    talking  to  the  young  princess. 

He  had  followed  her  there  through  the 
opening  in  the  gay  crowd.  She  saw  the 
stern,  watchful  face  and  the  keen  eyes 
carefully  studying  her  every  movement, 
yet  her  self-possession  never  failed.  She 
talked  gayly  to  the  young  princess,  bring- 
ng  all  those  arts  that  never  failed  to  charm 
into  play,  thinking  to  herself  that  if  she 
could  but  tide  over  this  danger,  very  soon 
she  should  become  quite  a  favorite  at 
court. 

With  a  most  winning  and  courteous 
salute  the  princess  left  her.  Then  Count 
Lauenstein.  the  great  ambassador,  came 
up  to  her.  He  asked  the  favor  of  a  waltz, 
and  she  agreed  with  a  radiant  smile. 

No  one  looking  at  her  could  have  sus- 
pected that  any  shadow  lay  over  her. 

"The  Fatherland  always  seems  to  me  the 
very  home  of  the  waltz,  "  she  said,  as  she 
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took   the  count's   arm.     "I   hope   they  will 
play   the    'Soldaten    Lieder.'  " 

It  was  Indeed  the  gem  of  all  waltzes,  and 
Lady  Elesmere  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  beautiful  as  with  her  handsome  part- 
ner she  floated  round  the  room.  Count 
Lauenstein  was  delighted.  She  not  only 
waltzed  better  than  any  English  woman  he 
had  mot,  but  she  loved  Germany.  She 
spoke  German  in  a  pretty  idiom  that  de- 
lighted him.  Yet  through  it  all,  while 
floating  round  the  room  or  while  listening 
to  Count  Lauenstein's  flatteries,  while  not- 
ing the  admiring  glances  that  followed  her, 
she  saw  him.  Nothing  seemed  to  hide  the 
piercing  glance  of  those  eyes  from  her. 
Once  she  turned  white  and  trembled.  She 
was  smiling  at  some  anecdote  the  count 
was  telling  her,  when  suddenly  she  saw 
him  start  as  though  to  hasten  across  the 
room  to  her.  In  that  one  instant  a  red 
mist  swam  before  her  eyes,  and  though  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  for  the  emotion 
that  overpowered  her,  yet  she  talked  and 
smiled.  Then  Lord  Tregarthen,  who  was 
one  of  her  greatest  admirers,  came  up  to 
remind  her  the  next  dance  was  pi'omised 
to  him. 

"I  should  like  an  ice,"  she  said;  and  ne 
immediately  saw  that  her  wish  was  grat- 
ified. 

She  had  said  this  merely  to  see  if  Hugh 
would  follow  her;  that  cold,  steady  scrutiny 
was  beginning  to  alarm  her.  It  was  as 
though  the  keen  glance  burned  her.  Lord 
Tregarthen  led  her  down  the  room,  and  a 
hundred  admiring  eyes  followed  the  love- 
liest woman  in  all  that  vast  assembly. 

Yes— he  followed  her.  As  she  coquetted 
with  the  ice,  unable  to  take  it,  she  saw 
him,  grim  and  silent,  calm  and  watchful, 
at  the  door  of  the  room. 

Then  their  eyes  met.  She  looked  at  him 
indifferently,  as  she  might  have  done  at 
any  other  stranger;  he  striving,  far  as  he 
could,  to  pierce  that  disguise.  He  could 
see  no  sign  of  fear.  The  rich  ruby  lips 
never  lost  their  beautiful  curve;  no  fear 
came   into  her  glorious  eyes. 

The  next  moment  Lord  Elesmere  came  to 
his  wife's  side.  He  saw  Hugh  Inglis  against 
the  door.  j 

"Adelaide,"  he  sad,  "there  is  Mr.  Inglis. 
Do  you   not  see  him?  ' 

Hugh  went  nearer  at  these  words.  She 
turned  with  careless,  negligent  grace— not 
as  though  she  shunned,  but  as  though  she 
disliked   the   task   before   ner. 

"I  must  apologize,  Mr.  Inglis,"  she  said, 
coldly.  "I  did  not  recognize  you,  yet  I 
thought   your  face  seemed   familiar." 

The  words  were  haughty;  the  tone  cold. 
When  she  had  finished  speaking,  with  a 
careless  nod  to  her  husband  she  took  Lord 
Tregarthen's  arm  and  left  the  room,  before 
Hugh  had  time  to  answer  or  Lord  Eles- 
mere to  speak.  Several  people  came  in 
then,  and  prevented  the  two  gentlemen 
from  exchanging  a  word.  Even  had  Hugh 
found  time  to  speak,  he  would  not  have 
known  whnt  to  say.  He  must  go  again 
and  resume  his  watch  of  this  woman  who 
had  his  lost  wife's  face  and  figure.  Lord 
Tregarthon  was  in  no  hui'ry  tf)  dance;  he 
was  proud  of  the  honor  of  talking  to  and 
engrossing  the  attention  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful nnd  most  l>rilliant  woman  In  the  room. 
Hugh  stood  against  one  of  the  pillars- 
he  had  lost  sight  of  Lady  Cecile,  he  had 
forgotten  L;i(ly  Frances— his  whole  soul 
seemed  engrossed  In  watching  her.  She 
did  not  shun  him;  twice,  as  she  was  prom- 


enading with  Lord  Tregarthen,  she  passed 
by  him  so  closely  that  her  magnificent 
dress  touched  him ;  she  even  looked  at  him 
with  a  cold,  calm,  half-haughty  smile  as 
of  one  who  merely  acknowledged  him  for 
civility's  sake.  He  stood  motionless,  watch- 
ing all  her  triumphs — her  warm  reception 
by  the  highest  and  noblest  in  the  land,  the 
furor  of  admiration  excited  by  her  peerless 
Ijeauty  and  grace.  She  was  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  his  watching,  or  appeared  to 
be'so.  Once  Lady  Cecile  went  up  to  her 
husband  and  touched  his  arm  gently. 

"Are  you  enjoying  yourself,  Hugh?"  she 
asked.     "I  have  not  seen  you  dance." 

And  he  turned  his  head  away  as  he  an- 
swered the  question,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  all 
unlike  his  own. 

He  saw  her  led  in  triumph  by  the  grand 
duke  to  supper;  he  heard  her  name  on 
every  Up.  Men  praised  her  with  extrava- 
gant words;  and  he  listened,  he  moved,  he 
thought,   like  one  In  a  heavy  dream. 

For  some  long  months  past  the  memory 
of  La  Belle  Aurore  had  ceased  to  haunt 
him;  he  was  so  unutterably  happy  with 
his  fair  young  wife  that  that  wild  dream  of 
passion  became  a  hateful  memory  to  him. 
He  had  prayed  Heaven  he  might  forget 
her  and  all  the  unhappy  story  connected 
with  her.  For  some  days  before  this  one 
on  which  he  attended  the  royal  ball  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  given  one  thought 
of  her. 

He  had  been  pleased  when  he  found  him- 
self and  Lady  Cecile  Invited;  he  had  been 
anxious  for  his  lovely  young  wife  to  look 
her  best,  and  had  taken  Lady  Frances 
Into  his  confidence. 

"I  should  like  my  darling,"  he  said,  "to 
exceed    all    others    as    the    moon    does    the 

And  both  girls  had  laughed  at  him;  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  excel  in  such  a  brilliant 
crowd. 

"When  all  is  said  and  done,  Hugh,"  said 
I>ady  Cecile,  "you  know  I  am  only  'Queen 
of  the  Lilies,'  If  Lady  Elesmere  Is  there, 
she  will  be  most  beautiful  and  most  ad- 
mired." 

Yet  Lady  Cecile  looked  very  lovely,  and 
her  husband  was  proud  of  her.  She  met 
and  recognized  many  friends,  before  they 
had  been  long  in  the  room;  she  was  en- 
gaged for  almost  every  dance.  Hugh  In- 
glis danced  once  with  Lady  Frances  Hyl- 
ton,  and  then  gave  himself  to  the  pleasure 
of    watching    the    brilliant    throng. 

Once,  as  his  wife  passed  him,  she  stopped, 
and  said  to  him,  In  a  low  tone  of  voice: 

"Hugh,  hq^ve  you  seen  Lady  Elesmere? 
She  is  dancing  with  the  grand  duke,  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  her  in  all 
my  life." 

His  wife's  words  made  him  curious;  he 
moved  slowly  up  the  room.  A  quadrille 
was  just  formed;  he  saw  moving  plumes, 
gay  uniforms,  shining  jewels,  gorgeous 
dresses;  then  one  or  two  groups  dispersed, 
and  he  saw  the  Grand  Duke  of  Sleschein, 
wearing  the  broad  ribbon  of  the  Garter 
and  the  star  of  the  order.  He  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  magnificent  dress,  with  a  train 
of  cloth  of  gold,  and  then  of  the  face  of 
the  woman  the  world  called  Lady  Eles- 
mere. He  uttered  no  cry,  he  made  no  sign. 
At  first  he  thought  It  a  trick  of  his  senses. 
He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  minute.  thinUinp, 
when  he  opened  them  again,  the  golden 
head  would  have  disappeared.  It  was  still 
there,  and  Hugh  Inglis  began  to  ask  him- 
self If  he  were  mad. 
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Then  he  laughed  aloud— a  strange,  wild 
laugh— saying  to  himself  how  foolish  he  had 
been,  it  was  a  marvelous  likeness— won- 
derful! The  same  sheen  lay  on  the  golden 
hair,  the  same  ladianee  in  the  fair  face: 
the  same  dainty,  exquisite  coloring,  the 
same  smiling,  scarlet  lips.  Yet.  of  course, 
it  was  absurd!  His  wife,  La  Belle  Aurore, 
lay  in  Kensal  Green;  this  lovely  woman, 
who  resembled  her  so  wonderfully,  was 
Lady  Elesmere,  one  of  the  great  ladies  of 
the  great  world. 

Of  course  it  was  all  nonsense,  nothing  but 
a  trick  of  fancy,  a  wondrous  resemblance. 
Yet  he  was  charmed,  fascinated,  as  one 
held  by  a  spell.  He  could  not  remove  his 
eyes  fiom  that  face  and  figure,  for  it  was 
the  figure  also  of  his  lost  wife— fuller,  more 
developed,  more  womanly,   yet  hers. 

"I  have  never  seen  such  a  likeness  in  all 
my  life."  he  said  to  himself.  "If  I  had  met 
Lady  Elesmere  before  I  knew  that  Aurora 
was  dead,  I  should  have  sworn  it  was  she." 

And  then  there  came  to  him— he  never 
knew  how— a  most  horrible  thought,  a  most 
horrible  idea. 

Suppose  that,  after  all,  she  had  deceived 
him?  Suppose  she  was  not  dead,  but  liv- 
ing, before  him,  the  wife  of  another  man. 
Could  such  a  thing  be?  Dare  sne  carry 
her  sin  so  far? 

He  tried  to  throw  off  the  suggestion  as 
one  too  horrible  to  be  entertained.  Y'et, 
as  he  watched  the  play  of  that  most  perfect 
f.aoe  and  the  grace  of  the  perfect  figure, 
the  doubt  became  too  horrible  to  be  borne. 


CHAPTER    LIII. 

Hugh  Inglis  could  not  tear  himself  from 
that  terrible  watch.  When  supper  was 
over,  and  Lady  Cecile  was  fulfilling  the 
last  of  her  engagements,  he  still  stood 
dazed,  bewildered,   lost. 

It  could  not  be,  he  said  to  himself  a  thou- 
sand times  o\'er;  it  was  impossible.  Aurora, 
his  wife,  lay  dead  and  buried.  Aurora,  his 
wife,  had  repented  of  her  sin,  and  had 
written  to  him  before  she  died.  He  could 
swear  to  the  handwriting  of  her  letter.  She 
had  told  him  all  her  pitiful  little  story:  how 
she  had  tried  to  be  a  singer  and  had  failed, 
how  she  had  fallen  low  in  the  world,  had 
taken  a  false  name,  and  died  unknown. 
Had  not  her  story  been  corroborated  by  the 
woman  in  whose  house  she  died?  by  the 
doctor  who  attended,  and  those  who  buried 
her?  How  could  it  be?  Even  ware  that 
story  untrue,  how  could  a  woman  in  the 
position  of  his  wife  raise  hersell"  to  the 
magnificent  estate  of  Lady  Elesftiere? 
Then,  with  a  cold  shudder,  he  thought: 
What  if  that  story  were  untrue?  It  was 
not  likely;  she  could  not,  clever  as  she  was 
—she  could  not  cheat  and  deceive,  lie  and 
trick,  such  a  man  as  Lord  Elesmere.  He 
tried  again  to  laugh  at  himself  for  the  de- 
lus-ion,  yet,  how  could  he  laugh?  How 
ciiuld  he  live  with   that  face  before  him? 

How  well  he  remembered  the  proud  curve 
of  those  peerless  lips;  the  straight  brows, 
the  lovely  tinted  dimples  that  seemed  to 
nestle  about  the  ripe  scarlet  mouth.  Could 
It  ba  possible  that  two  women  were  alike 
so  dangeious'.y,  Si)  wondrously  fair?  He 
must  go  nearer  to  her;  he  must  speak  to 
her;  he  must  end  this  suspense  or  he 
should  g.)  mad. 

It  was  after  supper,  and  Lady  Elesmere 
was  standing  talking  to  Count  Lauenstein 
and    Major.   Harcouit.      l-iugh,    who    knew 


both  gentlemen,  went  up  to  the  little  group, 
in  vain  he  tried  to  look  careless:  his  face 
quivered  with  emotion,  his  lips  trembled, 
he  tried  haid  to  command  himself.  He 
said  something  to  the  count,  and  then 
turned  to  Lady  Elesmere.  There  wa»  no 
confusion  in  her  face,  no  tremor,  no  fear, 
no  emotion;  nothing  but  careless,  half- 
haughty  indifference,  as  though  she  won- 
dered  why   he   had  addressed   her. 

"You  have  been  dancing  a  great  deal, 
Lady  Elesmere,"  he  said.  "Are  you  not 
tired?" 

He  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  say. 
She  smiled  half  sweetly,   half  proudly. 

"It  is  what  we  do  not  like  that  tires  us, 
Mr.  Inglis,  '  she  replied,  "and  1  am  very 
lond   of   dancing." 

It  was  a  hushed  low  voice,  not  quite  like 
Aurora's,  yet  with  a  strangely  familiar 
ring  in  it  Aurora!  what  nonsense!  what 
infatuation'  This  magnificent  woman  his 
guilty  wife!  He  watched  her  keenly.  The 
diamonds  on  her  white  breast  rose  and  fell 
evenl.v;  there  was  not  the  least  agitation. 
It  could  not  be  Aurora;  it  was  a  wild 
chimera   of  his   own   disordered  fancy. 

"I  have  not  seen  Lady  Inglis,"  said  Lady 
Elesmere  to  him.     "1  suppose  she  is  here." 

"She  is  here  with  Lady  Frances  Hylton," 
he  replied.  Then  my  lady  seemed  to  think 
she  had  wasted  words  and  time  enough 
upon  him.  She  turned  to  Count  Lauenstein 
and  cf^ntinued  her  conversation.  Then  in- 
deed was  Hugh  Inglis  bewildered.  He  was 
standing  close  to  her,  the  full  blaze  of  ner 
brilliant  beauty  was  turned  upon  him. 
Judging  by  her  face  she  was  Aurora,  his 
lost  wife.  Judging  by  her  calm,  ndifferent, 
half-haughty  manner,  she  was  .Lady  Eles- 
mere. Suddenly,  as  he  stood  still  earnestly 
watching  her,  there  rushed  into  his  mind 
the  remembrance  of  his  vow— how  he  had 
sworn  ,  should  he  find  her,  that  she  must 
die.  He  looked  at  the  white  throat,  remem- 
bering how  he  had  seen  it  in  his  dreams. 

Dear'  Heaven,  was  this  a  horrible  dream 
or  a  horrible  reality?  She  had  risen  from 
her  seat,  and  the  magnificent  white  satin 
mingled  with  cloth  of  gold  in  sweeping 
folds  around  her.  Sshe  gave  Hugh  the  most 
stately,  the  very  coldest  of  bows,  and 
walked  away. 

Then  he  felt  inclined  to  laugh  at  himself 
again.  Lord  Elesmere's  cherished,  beauti- 
ful wife  his  lost  Aurora!  With  a  thrill  of 
something  like  rapture,  he  remembered 
that  she  had  been  a  Miss  Verner.  and  that 
the  Verners  were  a  very  grand  old  family. 
What  foolish  romance  had  he  been  weav- 
ing! 

"Mr.  Inglis."  said  a  voice  near  him,  "I 
never  saw  any  one  so  completely  given  to 
reverie  as  you.  I  have  been  looking  at  you 
for  the  last  half  hour;  Ceclie  tnniKs  you 
are   melancholy." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  Lady  Frances  by 
his  side.  She  started  in  amazement.  His 
eyes  had  the  dazed,  dreamy,  lost  expres- 
sion of  one  who  has  been  some  long  time  in 
darkness. 

"Lady  Frances,"  he  said  suddenly,  "did 
you  not  once  tell  me  that  Lady  Elesmere 
was  a  Miss  Verner.  and  that  the  Verners 
were  an  old  En.c:lish  family?  She  is  so 
like  some  one  I  uijw  once.  1  cannot  help 
asking   the  question." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Mr.  Inglis.  Lady 
Elesmere  told  my  moiner  so.  I  was  present 
at  the  time." 

"Do  you  know  it  from  any  other  source?" 
he  asked. 
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"No,"  she  replied,  after  some  reflection; 
"I  never  heard  any  one  but  L,ady  Elesmere 
herself   say   anything   about   it." 

"Do  you  know  where  Lord  Elesmere  was 
married?"  he  asked;  and  Lady  Frances 
smile«i  at  his  curiosity  as  she  replied: 

"In  Bath,  I  believe.  I  really  forget.  He 
met  Lady  Elesmere  in  Italy,  and  was  mar- 
ried at  Bath.  She  had  some  relations  there, 
I   fancy." 

Ah,  then  Heaven  be  thanked,  it  was  but 
his  fancy — his  most  absurd  fancy,  after  all! 
Aurora  Brooke  had  no  relatives,  no  friend. 
She  had  said  so.  But  the  sense  of  security 
died  out  of  his  heart  as  he  asked  himself, 
could  she  have  lied  about  this  as  she  had 
done  about  everything  else?  There  could 
be  no  more  peace,  no  more  r«st  for  him 
until   this  wretched  fancy  was  set  aside. 

"Mr.  Inglis."  said  Lady  Frances,  gently, 
"you  look  very  ill;  are  you  in  any  trouble?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  drearily.  "If 
I  am  in  trouble,  my  distress  is  greater 
liian  man  ever  suffered.  If  I  am  not,  I  am 
sufi'ering  from  a  nervous  fancy;  it  is  one  of 
two  things." 

"Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you?"  she 
asked,  and  her  face  looked  so  calm,  so 
earnest,  so  noble — her  voice  was  so  clear 
and  true — that  Hugh  impulsively  held  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

"Should  my  fears  be  groundless,  you  will 
hear  no  more  of  them."  he  said;  "should 
they  prove  true,  I  shall  ask  you  to  be  my 
friend.  Do  not  let  Cccile  suspect  anytlaing; 
1  may  be  quite  in  the  wrong." 

She  asked  him  no  vain  questions;  she  saw 
with  unerring  quickness  that  no  common 
sorrow  "held  him  in  thrall."  She  had 
never  seen  on  any  man  s  face  such  an  ex- 
pression as  his  wore   tliesn. 

Hugh  Inglis  followed  that  beautiful  fig- 
ure. He  stood  by  while  Count  Lauenstein 
made  his  adieus;  he  saw  Lord  Elesmere  es- 
cort his  wife  to  her  carriage;  and  if  it  had 
been  to  save  his  life,  he  could  not  tell 
whether  he  was  right  or  wrong— whether 
some  strange  fancy  nsocked  him,  or 
whether  this  woman,  so  worshiped  and 
cherished,    was   his   outcast    wile   Aurora. 

He  must  know— a  few  hours  of  such 
agony  of  suspense  would  drive  him  mad 
Cost  what  it  might,  he  would  discovered 
the  truth. 

"I  think,  Adelaide,"  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
"(hat    c'veii    you    must    be    satisfied.      Your 
■ning  has  been  a  grand  success." 

My  lady  was  radiant  in  smiles, 
it  has,  ind^•ed,"  she  replied.  "I  am  so 
happy,  Philip;  I  have  never  been  so  happy 
in  iui  my  lite.  I  find  no  words  to  express 
myself  in;  it  seems  to  me  that  i  am  tread- 
ing on  air." 

"A'l  that  rapture,  sweet,  because  you 
have  danced  with  a  grand  duke,  and  a  very 
fair  young  princess  has  snuK.d  upon  you!" 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  then  rec- 
ollected herseir  and  laughjd. 

"Small  reason  lor  such  groat  joy.  you 
think?  Well,  I  am  liap"y,  Philip;  and  1 
am  not  ashamed  to  sa;.  so.  The  grand 
duke  is  not  very  handson.e,  but  the  prin- 
cess is  so  gentle,  so  kind." 

And  after  his  wile  had  gone  to  her  room, 
Jjord  Klosmere  laughed  to  thiuK  how  little 
made  a  woman  happy—  laughed  lo  think  be- 
cause a  fiiir  young  princess  .'■rnilcd  upon 
her  and  a  gi-and  duke  admirid  her,  hia 
charming   wile  could  be  so  delighted. 

Laay  Elesm'-re  went  to  her  room  with  a 
.sniile  on  her  face.  It  was  late,  and  she 
had   danced   incessantly,    yet   there   was   no 


sign    of    fatigue    on    her.      Terese,    sleepy,  . 
with  pale   cheeks   and    heavy   eyes,    looked 
up  as  her  lady  entered,   wondering  at  the 
brightness  of  her  face. 

"One  would  think  my  lady  was  just  going 
to  a  ball  instead  of  just  returning  from 
one,"  said  the  maid  to  herself.  "How 
kively  she  looks!  Tiiere  were  not  many  to 
surpass  her,  I  know." 

In  the  very  sweetest  of  all  humors.  Lady 
Elesmere,  generally  so  impatient  under  the 
process,  sat  down  while  the  woman  re- 
moved the  costly  jewels  from  her  dress. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  "that  your  ladyship 
was  pleased   with  your  dress." 

"With  that  and  everything  else,"  replied 
Lady  Elesmere. 

Then  the  long  golden  tresses  were 
brushed  out  and  arranged  for  the  night. 
Still  my  lady  sat,  with  the  same  happy 
smile  on  her  face,  quite  oblivious  of  all 
that  was  passing.  Terese  put  away  the 
costly  jewels  and  the  magnificent  dress; 
then  she  stood  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Lady  Elesmere  had  forgotten  her.  She 
spoke,  and  her  mistress  startea  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

"Shall  you  require  me  any  longer?"  she 
asked;  and  the  reply  was.  No,  she  might 
go. 

A  long  hour  after  the  maid  had  departed. 
Lady  Elesmere  sat  before  her  toilet-table. 

"The  danger  is  over  for  me,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "He  has  seen  me,  has  spoken  to 
me,  and  has  failed  to  recognize  me.  Clearly 
enough,  he  was  startled  when  he  first  saw 
me.  He  watched  me  closely  and  well,  but 
courage  and  self-possession  carried  me 
through.  I  may  thank  myself  for  having 
passed  so  successfully  through  the  ordeai. 
If  I  had  trembled  or  faltered,  turned  white 
or  red,  seemed  to  shun  or  to  court  him, 
his  suspicions  would  have  been  aroused;  as 
it  was,  thanks  to  my  good  nerves,  he  was 
evidently  startled  at  first,  then  watched  me 
carefully,  spoke  to  me,  in  order  to  have  his 
idea  routed  or  confirmed;  then,  convinced 
by  my  indifference,  believed  himself  to  be 
in   the  wrong." 

The  most  peaceful  smile  came  over  her 
face,  such  as  one  sees  somtlmes  on  the 
lips  of  a  dreaming  Child. 

"He  has  convinced  himself  that  he  is  mis- 
taken; and  I,  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  am 
free  to  pursue  my  ambitious  career.  No 
more  fears,  no  more  dread  for  me,  no  more 
sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days.  Hugh 
Inglis  has  seen  me.  and  has  no  more  idea 
that  I  am  Aurora  Brooke  than  the  Khan  of 
Tartaiv  would  have.     1  am  free!" 

Her  face  glowed  with  triumph,  the  breath 
came  in  deep,  warm  gasps  from  her  parted 
lips. 

"I  am  free!"  No  more  shall  I  find  a  skel- 
t^ton  by  my  sidc--life  lies  all  berore  me.  I 
may  do  what  1  will  with  it.  Nothing  shall 
stand  between  mc  and  my  ambition." 

And  that  night  Lady  Elesmere  laid  down 
to  rest  without  the  smallest  idea  of  the 
truth,  without  the  faintest  notion  tnat 
Hugh  Inglis  was  on  the  track  of  her  crimes. 
She  slept  long  and  peacefully- her  slumber 
untroubled  by  dreams— while  over  her  nead 
hung  the  sword  so  soon  to  fall. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

"Surely,  Hugh,  you  are  coming  with  us?" 
said  Lady  Cecile,  as  Mr.  Inglis  carefully 
adjusted  her  shawl,  and  closed  the  carriage 
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door.      "You    look    so    worn    out.      Let    us 
hasten  home." 

But  Hugh  had  on  his  great-coat,  so  that 
his  evening-dress  was  entirely  concealed. 
He  assumed  an  air  of  great  nonchalance, 
and  took  out  a  cigar. 

"I  shall  walk  home,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"I  am  going  with  Captain  Bobine  for  some 
little  distance.  Do  not  wait  for  me,  Ce- 
cile.  ' 

His  wife  looked  up  at  him  with  anxiety 
and  alarm  in  her  face. 

"You  leave  us  to  walk  home,  Hugh! 
What  has  come  to  you,  my  darling?  I  do 
not  understand." 

"My  head  aches  with  the  heat  and  the 
music,"  he  said,  evasively.  "A  long  walk 
may  relieve  it.  Lady  Frances  will  take 
care  of  you,  sweet." 

Then  a  dreadful  longing  seemed  to  come 
over  him,  a  yearning  impulse  he  could  not 
resist.  He  opened  the  carriage  door  again, 
and  took  the  sweet  face  between  his  hands; 
he  kissed  the  loving  lips,  the  tender  eyes 

"Hugh,"  said  the  poor  child,  •"what  is  the 
matter?    I  can  see  tears  in  your  eyes." 

He  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  sound  that 
came  from  his  lips  resembled  a  moan. 

"All  fancy,  C'ecile,  "  he  said.  "What 
should  be  the  matter?  I  prefer  walking  to 
driving,  viola  tout.  Good-night!  take  care 
of  yourself." 

"Say  'my  own  little  wife,'  "  she  pleaded, 
in  her  pretty,  child-like  way,  and  the  words 
at  which  Hugh  had  so  often  smiled  now 
stabbed  him  like  a  sharp  sword.  He  mur- 
mured something,  she  could  not  tell  what; 
then  he  turned  away.  He  was  unable  to 
bear  any  longer  the  sight  of  that  pure,  ten- 
der face. 

"Frances,"  said  Lady  Cecile,  anxiously, 
as  the  carriage  drove  off,  "do  you  see  any- 
thing strange'  in  my  husband's  manner?" 

"1  think  air.  Inglis  is  tired,  and  wants  a 
refreshing  walk.  What  dd  you  thnk  of 
the  ball,  Cecile?  Was  it  not  siiperb?"  And 
Lady  Frances  Hylton,  with  ihe  kindness 
that  always  distinguished  her,  amused  her 
companion  by  a  lively  description  of  her 
partners. 

Hugh  Inglis  watched  the  carriage  that 
contained  all  earth  held  dearest  and  most 
precious  to  him  drive  away. 

"Only  God  knows,'  he  said  to  himself, 
with  a  low  moan,  "whether  I  may  ever  call 
her  wife  again." 

There  rushed  across  his  mind  a  memory 
of  the  time  when  he  stood  bareheaded 
among  the  trees  in  the  park,  when  he  had 
said,  "Farewell,  my  love;  all  hope  goes 
with  the  word." 

And  there  came  to  him  a  strong  wish  that 
he  had  died  there  and  tnen.  No,  he  must 
never  call  her  wife  again  until  this  cruel 
doubt  that  had  assailed  him  was  set  at  rest. 
Nothing  under  Heaven  was  so  dear  to  him 
as  her  fair  fame;  he  loved  nothing  so  well 
as  her  good  repute.  Never  until  this  black 
clotid  had  passed  away  could  he  call  the 
sweet  Queen  of  the  Lilies  wife  again.  He 
owed  that  much  to  her  and  to  his  God. 
And,  as  he  stood  tlt'ere,  he  swore  to  himself 
that  he  would  take  no  rest,  night  or  day, 
until  his  doubt  was  solved. 

He  did  not  go  near  home.  In  the  faint 
gray  dawn  of  the  June  morning  he  walked 
through  the  quiet  streets,  debating  within 
himself,  fighting  in  his  own  thoughts  the 
weary  battle  all  over  again.  Was  it  an  ab- 
surd fancy,  brought  on  by  the  striking  re- 
semblance this  lady  bore  to  his  guilty  wife? 
Or    had   she    indeed    cheated,    and    tricked, 


and  lied  to  him  again?  While  Lady  Cecile 
fell  asleep  with  a  prayer  for  him  on  her 
sweet  lips,  he  paced  the  streeta,  weary, 
watchful,  and   well-nigh   distraught. 

Suddenly  his  face  turned  deathly  pale  in 
the  faint  June  light.  Could  it  be  that  she 
had  carried  her  iniquity  so  far  as  to  have 
fabricated  the  story  she  made  to  him? 
Some  person  of  the  name  of  Jane  Radcliffe 
had  most  certainly  died  at  Brown's  Gar- 
dens. Was  it  she?  Or,  in  order  to  carry 
out  her  plans,  had  she  assumea  tne  name 
to  deceive  him?  It  might  so  easily  be  done. 
Ah,  why,  knowing  that  he  had  a  faithle.ss, 
perjured  woman  to  deal  with— why  had  he 
not  asked  more  questions?  why  had  he  not 
made  more  sure? 

If  this  horrible  suspicion  were  correct! 
Ah,  dear  Heaven,  how  his  heart  oeat  at  the 
thought!  What  could  Cecile's  fate  be? 
What  had  he  drawn  down  upon  that  inno- 
cent head? 

"It  can  not  be,"  he  cried  again  to  himself. 
"She  was  vain,  she  had  no  religion,  she 
loved  luxury,  she  ridiculed  virtue;  but  this 
evil  deed  she  could  not  have  done.  She 
had  a  woman's  heart,  after  all." 

Yet  the  torture  of  the  thought  tore  hmi, 
rent  his  heart,  pierced  his  brain,  made  him 
reel  like  a  man  stupelied. 

Soon  as  the  golden  sun  had  risen  full  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  streets  began  to  wear 
their  usual  air  of  business,  he  went  to 
Brown's  Gardens,  and  asked  again  for  Mrs. 
Smith.  He  made  no  apologies  this  time  for 
having  troubled  her;  and  she,  looking  into 
his  haggard  face,  knew  it  was  no  time  for 
useless  words. 

He  asked  for  a  personal  description  of  the 
Jane  Radchffe  who  died  there;  the  color 
of  her  eyes  and  of  her  hair;  her  general 
appearance.  The  woman  gave  it  to  him 
readily  enough. 

'Jane  Radcliffe  was  tall,  very  thin,  fair 
of  face  with  fair  brown  hair." 

"Stop!"  cried  Hugh.  "Now,  think  well 
before  you  speak:  was  her  hair  brown  or 
golden?    Y'ou  know  the  difference.  " 

"Brown,"  replied  the  woman;  "something 
like  my  own,  only  that  it  was  of  a  lighter 
shade.  She  had  known  better  days,  too. 
She  often  told  me  so." 

"You  say  that  she  had  visitors,  that  one 
lady  in  particular  was  very  kind  to  her, 
coming  to  see  her  occasionallv.  What  was 
she  like,  this  charitable  lady?'  Try  to  de- 
scribe her." 

"I  know  she  was  tall  and  dressed  nicely. 
She  had  golden  hair— not  brown,  like  poor 
Jane's,  but  of  a  bright  golden  color.  I  no- 
ticed it  the  first  time  she  came." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  her  name?  Have  you 
no  idea  who  she  was?  "   he  asked. 

"No,  sir;  her  maid  came  several  times, 
and  told  me  her  lady  was  very  good  to  the 
poor.  After  Jane  died  they  never  came 
here  again." 

"Was  Jane  Radcliffe  beautiful?  Did  she 
look  as  though  she  had  been  beautiful  in 
what  you  call  her  better  days?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  She  had  very  plain 
features.  She  was  marked  with  the  small- 
pox; her  mouth  was  large,  and  her  teeth 
not  nicely  shaped.  No  one  could  ever  have 
called  her  even  a  pretty  woman,  to  .sav 
nothing  of  beauty.  Is  there  anything 
wrong  sir?  Anything  the  matter  about 
her?" 

"Let  this  purchase  silence,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis,  as  he  placed  a  five-pound  note  in 
her  hand.     "Ask  no  questions;  make  no  re- 
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marks;  above  all,   keep  my  visit  to   you  a 
secret." 

An  hour  later  and  he  stood  in  Regents 
Park.  The  sun  was  shining,  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  trees;  yet  he  stood  there 
desolate  and  lonely,  a  fear  more  bitter 
than  death  veiling  from  him  the  face  of 
the  heaven.s,  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the 
beauty  of  the  earth.  He  tried  to  think 
calmly  over  all  that  he  had  heaid  from 
Mrs.  Smith.  Certainly  the  Jane  Radcliffe 
that  she  had  described  was  not  his  lost 
wife,  and  just  as  certainly  the  visitor  an- 
swered her  description. 

Hapoy  children— young  girls  walking  with 
light,  tripping  steps,  as  they  passed  along 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  where  the 
birds  had  built  their  nests,  stopped  to  look 
at  this  man,  who,  with  white  haggard  race 
and  wild  eyes,  was  weighing,  the  happiness 
or  the  misery  of  his  life  in  his  hands. 

As  the  si-ui  shone,  and  the  birds  sung  in 
vhe  trees;  as  the  voice  of  nature,  full  of 
music,  spoke  to  him,  thrilled  his  heart,  he 
could  not  refrain  at  times  from  one  ray  of 
hope. 

Appearances  were  all  against  her,  yet  the 
very  enormity  of  the  crime  gave  him  the 
only  hope  he  had.  She  was  possibly  ca- 
pable of  having  married  again;  but  could 
she— could  any  one  have  stood  by  and  have 
seen  a  gia'l  so  young,  so  fair,  so  gentle  as 
Cecile  Ferneley  sacrificed  to  a  foul  lie?  "It 
could  not  be,  great  God!"  he  called  aloud 
in  his  anguish.     "It  could  not  be." 

Then  that  scintilla  of  hope  would  die 
away,  and  there  came  to  his  memory  wliat 
seemed  to  him  a  mass  of  evidence.  Why 
had  Lady  Elesmere  always  avoided  him? 
Why,  in  spite  of-  her  husband's  liking  for 
b.im,  had  she  held  aloof,  even,  as  he  now 
remembered,  insulting  his  wife?  The  rec- 
ollection of  that  interview  came  to  him. 
and  for  the  first  time  it  occured  to  him 
that  never  once  while  it  lasted  had  he  seen 
her  face.  He  was  invited  to  dine  with  her, 
and  her  sudden  illness  prevented  him  from 
seeing  her.  He  arranged  these  facts  in 
his  own  mind.  He  tried  to  judge  of  the 
story  as  though  it  concerned  another  and 
not  himself;  he  weighed  it  carefully  over, 
and  as  he  did  so  a  look  came  into  his  eyes 
like  that  which  comes  into  the  eyes  of  a 
hunted  stag  when  the  dogs  are  at  his 
throat— one  of  mute,  piteous  agony.  Look- 
ing with  cool,  clear  judgment,  he  was 
forced  to  own  the  evidence  was  against 
her. 

The  sun  shone  down  upon  him.  the  happy 
birds  sung  in  the  trees,  and  he,  stunned, 
bewildered,  sat  there  unable  to  tninK  or  de- 
cide what  he  should  do  next. 

Of  all  things,  he  had  least  expected  this. 
Years  ago.  when  the  mad  thirst  for  re- 
venge was  so  strong  upon  him,  he*  had 
sworn  to  slay  her  whenever  he  found  her. 
When  he  heard  of  and  believed  in  her 
death,  he  was  glad  that  this  sin  was  spared 
him.  Afterward,  when  the  teaching  of  hi.<* 
gentle  wife  had  cleared  many  mists  from 
bis  eyes,  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  he 
had  made  any  vow  so  wicked  and  so  venge- 
ful. But  now,  of  all  the  complications  his 
most  wretched  fate  could  have  taken,  this 
was  surely  the  worst.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed it  in  wickedness— nothing  in  horror. 
AVas  it  any  wonder  as  he  thought  of  Ce- 
clle's  fair  life  blasted  and  laid  waste,  his 
own  turned  into  torture,  that  the  thirst  for 
\  engeance  should  come  upon  him  again 
and  hold  him  fast?  He  raised  his  right 
hand   to  the  shining  heavens. 


"If  it  be  true,"  he  said,  "if  that  woman 
be  really  my  wretched  wife.  I  will  show  her 
no  more  mercy  than  she  has  shown  to  me." 

What  was  he  to  do  next?  Go  to  that 
magnificent  mansion  and  denounce  its  mis- 
tress as  an  adventuress,  a  cheat,  a  de- 
ceiver? Ah,  no;  a  thousand  times  no.  She 
would  call  him  mad?  She  would  deny,  con- 
tradict, invent,  and  escape  him.  Cunning 
must  be  met  by  cunning,  fraud  by  fraud, 
stratagem  by  stratagem.  He  would  not  go 
near  her  until  lie  had  proof  enough  to  over- 
whelm hei" — proof  enough  to  drag  her  down 
from  her  high  estate,  and  brand  her  as  a 
faithless  wife,  a  liar,  and  a  wicked  woman. 

That  was  what  he  had  to  do  first;  and 
he,  a  loyal,  honorable  man,  loathed  the 
task.  Yet  it  must  be  done  if  justice  were 
to  be  secured. 

And  now,  to  save  appearances,  he  must 
go  home,  or  Cecile  would  be  growing  anx- 
ious. Not  home  to  call  her  wife,  but  to 
excuse  himself  so  that  she  should  not  think 
his  absence  strange. 

And  as  he  left  the  sunny  park,  the  con- 
viction had  taken  root  in  his  mind  that  the 
woman  who  called  herself  Lady  Elesmere 
and  his  guilty  wife  Aurora  were  one  and 
the  same. 

CHAPTER   LV. 

Hugh  Inglis.  when  he  returned  to  some- 
thing like  consciousness  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  around  him,  began  to  wonder  how 
he  was  to  reach  home.  A  blow  had  fallen 
upon  him  that  had  riven  his  life,  that  had 
scattered  his  love,  his  hopes,  his  wishes 
like  chaff  before  the  wind.  That  had  be- 
fallen him  which  would  forever  darken  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  and  blot  out  the  fair 
beauty  of  the  earth.  Yet  the  world  went 
on  just  the  same.  There  was  the  sun  shin- 
ing as  it  had  done  yesterday,  the  birds 
singing  in  the  trees:  the  same  flowers  were 
blooming,  the  same  trees  held  up  their 
great  branches;  yet  to  him  the  world  was 
dark  as  darkest  night.  He  soon  became 
conscious  of  the  attention  he  was  exciting. 
This  is  a  commonplace,  hard-working 
world  after  all.  and  there,  on  a  bright 
sunny  morning,  he  stood  in  Regent's  Park 
still  in  his  evening-dress,  with  haggard  face 
and  wild  eyes.  No  one  could  look  at  him 
and  not  know  that  some  sharp,  sudden 
blow  had  for  the  time  made  him  desperate. 

He  called  a  cab,  and  was  driven  home. 
Although  the  sun  was  warm  and  bright, 
Atherton  House  was  all  quiet,  only  the  ser- 
vants were  astir,  and  no  one  but  his  own 
valet  and  the  hall-porter  knew  that  the 
master  of  that  magnificent  mansion  had 
spent  the  night  from  home. 

No  mattei"  what  happens,  the  wheel  of 
life  gofs  on  the  same.  The  one  we  love 
best  dies— and  a  day  or  two  after  we  have 
to  eat  dinners,  to  dress,  to  talk  as  if  the 
best  part  of  our  hearts  did  not  lie  in  that 
dear  one's  grave.  The  shadow  of  unutter- 
able shame  lay  over  the  home  of  Hugh 
Inglis;  that  was  coming  to  him,  so  he 
feared,  which  would  forever  bring  disgr.ice 
that  could  never  be  blotted  out;  yet  he 
went  up  to  his  own  room,  changed  his 
dress,  paid  as  much  attention  to  his  per- 
sonal ai)pearanre  as  would  prevent  Lady 
Cecile  feeling  alarmed  over  him,  then  went 
down  to  the  jiretty  little  breakfast-room 
where  the  ladies  waited  him.  Ah,  dear 
heavens!  he  had  spent  the  night  and  the 
morning-dawn    out    under    the    broad    sky, 
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restless  and  despairing— no  one  to  console 
or  comfort  him,  no  one  to  offer  him  one 
word  of  pity  or  consolation— and  here  was 
an  atmosphere  of  peace,  love  and  happi- 
ness. 

This  warm,  bright,  sunny  room,  with  its 
gay  chintzes,  its  white  lace  curtains  and 
fragrant  llowers,  the  windows  open  and 
the  sunbeams  pouring  in,  the  sweet,  fresh 
morning  breeze  bringing  perfume  from  the 
llowers-;  the  breakfast-table,  on  which  the 
silver  shone  so  brightly,  the  delicate,  dainty 
china,  the  white  linen  and  newly  gathered 
tlowers,  made  so  pretty  a  picture.  Lady 
Frances,  with  the  most  delicate  bloom  on 
her  noble,  thoughtful  face;  his  own  Cecile, 
lovely  as  a  dream,  with  the  most  coquettish 
little  lace  cap  on  her  fair  head,  her  sweet, 
winsome  face  blighter  than  he  had  seen  it 
for   many   long  months. 

She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  clasped 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"Hugh,  you  are  tired.  I  can  see  it.  We 
will  not  go  to  any  more  balls.  The  late 
hours  do  not  suit  you.  You  look  quite  ill 
this  morning." 

And  she  laid  her  sweet  face  against  his, 
kissing  his  eyelids,  because  she  thought 
they  were  heavy;  and  his  lips,  because  they 
were  white.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  could 
not  put  her  from  him.  The  gentle  heart 
would  have  broken  at  the  least  semblance 
of  unkindness  from  him.  But  he  did  not 
kiss  her  in  return,  hard  as  the  struggle 
was.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
never  touch  her  face  or  her  hands  again 
until  he  knew  whether  she  was  in  deed  and 
in  truth  his  wife,  or  whether  she  was  an 
unhappy  girl  upon  whom  he  had  brought 
a  most  dreadful  doom. 

So  after  a  few  minutes  he  unclasped  the 
tender  arms  and  tried  to  speak  carelessly. 

"L.c't  us  have  some  breakfast,  Cecile; 
dancing  makes   one   hungry.  ' 

"You  did  not  dance  much,"  she  said,  lin- 
gering near  him,  finding  so  many  little 
graceful  attentions  to  pay  him— pouring  out 
his  tea,  selecting  the  dishes  he  liked  best. 
Yet,  though  he  had  professed  himself  hun- 
gry, Hugh  Inglis  never  touched  the  dainties 
his  wife  pressed  upon  him.  The  tea  was 
grateful  to  his  parched  lips. 

"I  thought  you  very  idle  last  evening, 
Hugh,"  said  his  wife.  "You  only  danced 
three  times,  I  believe.  ^Y'ou  were  flirting 
with  that  beautiful  Lady  Elesmere.  If  I 
had  been  a  gentleman  1  should  have  done 
the  same.  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  so 
lovely,  Hugh?" 

Ah!  if  she  knew— if  she  only  knew— how 
her  gay,  cai^less  words  stabbed  him! 

"See  what  beauty  does  after  all,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Cecile.  "Lady  Elesniere  was 
the  belle  last  evening.  The  princess  liked 
her.  As  for  the  gentlemen,  they  seemed  to 
worship  her.  Then  you  pretend  to  be  sensi- 
l>ie.  Hugh,  and  say  men  do  not  care  for 
beauty;   they  value  sense  more." 

He  could  frame  no  reply,  for  as  he  looked 
at  her— so  fair,  so  winsome,  so  loving,  the 
chosen  wife  of  his  heart,  the  mother  of  his 
dear  child— a  terrible  temptation  came  to 
him,  so  terrible  that  his  strong,  loyal  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  could  have  cried  out  like 
a  weak  woman.  Seeing  her  so  happy,  he 
thought  to   himself: 

Why  seek  to  know  the  truth;  why  bring 
unutterable  shame  upon  that  beloved  head; 
why  break  the  heart  that  loved  hitn  so 
dearly  and  so  well?  Why  seek  to  know 
whether  the  cruel,  false  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife  were  living  or  dead?     What 


would  it  avail?  If  Lady  Elesmere  were  in 
\'ery  deed  Aurora  Brooke,  of  what  avail  to 
expose  and  punish  her?  In  doing  so  ha 
ruined  his  own  happiness,  and  would  most 
certainly  kill  Cecile.  He  would  bring 
shame  and  scandal  upon  two  households: 
he  would  make  Lord  Elesmere  ashamed  of 
his  name  And  all  for  what?  The  mischief 
was  not  t^  be  remedied  now  the  deed  waa 
done.  He  could  not  undo  it;  he  could  not 
undo  those  fatal  marriages.  Why  inter- 
fere? If  his  fears  were  all  too  true— if 
Lady  Elesmere  was  indeed  the  woman  he 
believed  her  to  be— it  was  quite  evident 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  be  discovered; 
that  she  hoped  to  keep  her  identity  a  secret 
from  the  world.  Why  not  keep  the  secret? 
Why  not  be  happy  with  his  gentle,  charm- 
ing wife,  and  let  the  whole  matter  rest  in 
oblivion? 

Why  not?  It  was  a  terrible  temptation. 
On  the  one  side  peace,  honor,  love;  his  wife 
spared,  his  name  saved.  On  the  other, 
shame,  exposure,  misery  and  disgrace.  A 
temptation    that   held   him   spell-bound. 

Why  not?  Ah!  there  is  another  world. 
The  consequences  of  one's  actions  do  not 
end  with  life.  There  is  a  just  Judge  to 
sum  up  right  and  wrong,  and  because  he 
knew  this  Hugh  Inglis  paused  on  the  brink 
of  what  would  have  been  a  deadly  sin. 

Looking  up  he  saw  the  clear,  calm  eyes  of 
Lady  Frances  Hylton  looking  earnestly  at 
him. 

"She  is  a  noble  woman."  Hugh  Inglis  said 
to  himself;  "a  true,  noble,  gentle  women. 
I  will  take  counsel  of  her;  my  own  heart 
is  weak;  she  shall  advise  me." 

A  few  minutes  after,  and  Lady  Cecile 
stood  by  his  side,  a  little  basket  and  a 
small  pair  of  scissors  in  her  hand. 

"Hugh,  will  you  come  with  me?  I  am 
going  to  see  my  roses.  I  noticed  so  many 
dead  leaves   yesterday." 

There  had  been  no  greater  pleasure  to 
Hugh  Inglis  than  standing  talking  by  his 
wife's  side,  watching'her  whte  fingers,  ca- 
ressing her  favorite  flowers.  This  morning 
he  shrank  from  it. 

"I  have  to  read  three  speeches,"  he  re- 
plied, trying  to  smile,  "before  I  am  pre- 
pared to  talk  politics  with  Lord  Gervase." 
Then  by  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  his  eyebrows  he  signiried  to  Lady 
Frances  that  he  begged  her  to  remain  with 
him. 

"I  will  follow  you,  Cecile,"  said  Lady 
Frances;  and  Lady  Cecile,  with  a  saucy 
smile  on  her  sweet  face,  went  away,  leav- 
ing them  together. 

Lady  Frances  Hylton  went  up  to  Hugh 
Inglis.  He  had  left  his  seat  and  stood  by 
the  open  window.  His  eyes  fell  ujion  beds 
of  scarlet  verbena  and  fragrant  mignon- 
ette,  but  he  never  saw  the  pretty  llowers. 

"I  see  you  are  in  deep  trouble,  Mr.  In- 
glis," said  the  clear,  rich  voice.  "Can  i. 
help  you?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "the  counsel  of  a  good 
woman  is  full  of  wisdom.  Tell  me.  Lady 
Frances,  can  one  ever  do  wrong  that  good 
may   come  of   it?" 

She  raised  her  earnest  eyes  to  his. 

"Never,"  she  replied,  "and  believe  me, 
that  no  true  good  could  follow  evil  doing." 

"Tell  me  another  thing."  he  asked.  "Are 
we  obliged  to  do  right  at  any  price;  no 
matter  what  the  cost,  no  matter  what  the 
price,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
heart  dearest  to  us  and  laying  our  own 
life  in  ruins,  are  we  obliged  to  do  right?  ' 
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There  was  not  the  least  hesitation  in  her 
words   nor   in   her   manner. 

"We  must  do  what  is  right."  she  re- 
plied, "even  should  we  lose  our  lives  by 
so  doing.    Noblesse  oblige." 

"Let  us  suppose  a  case."  and  Hugh  In- 
glis,  and  she  never  forgot  how  nis  voice 
trembled  and  his  lips  quivered.  "1  have 
a  friend— Lady  Frances,  will  you  listen 
while  I  tell  his  story?— I  have  a  friend. 
Quite  early  in  life  he  met  with  a  most 
brilliant  and  beautiful  gin,  witn  wnom  he 
fell  deeply  in  love.  Believing  her  to  be  all 
that  was  most  pure,  most  beautiful,  and 
good,  he  married  her.  They  were  very 
happy  for  some  time,  until  his  fortune 
changed,  and  he  became  poor.  Even  then 
she  never  altered  to  him;  she  was  graceful, 
gracious  and  kind.  But  she  hated  poverty 
and  coveted  wealth;  she  longed  for  riches, 
and  one  day  my  poor  friend  returned  home 
to  find  the  wife  whom  he  loved  so  dearly 
had  forsaken  him— had  written  him  a  let- 
ter that  shamed  all  women  for  its  odious 
lightness,  its  horrible  atheistic  principles. 
His  wife  told  my  friend  that  she  had  no 
belief,  that  she  followed  Voitaire;  and  that 
she,  of  her  own  accord,  had  dissolved  the 
marriage    bond    between    them." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  and  she  looked  the 
horror  she  felt. 

"My  friend,"  he  continued,  "spent  years 
in  trying  to  find  her.  His  love  turned  to 
madness,  his  madness  to  fury  and  hate. 
Then  he  went  abroad,  and  was  away  some 
years.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England 
he  received  a  letter  from  her,  telling  him 
that  she  was  dying,  telling  him  the  name 
she  was  known  by,  and  the  house  she 
lived  in.  asking  in  death  the  pardon  she 
had  not  cared  to  receive  in  life.  My  friend 
went  to  the  house,  and  found  that  such  a 
woman  had  died  there:  he  went  to  the 
cemetery  and  saw  her  grave." 

He  stopped  again,  for  great  drops  of 
perspiration    gathered    on    his    brow. 

"Then  he— my  friend.  Lady  Frances- 
married  again,  married  a  sweet,  innocent 
girl,  whom  he  loved  more  dearly  than  his 
life.    I  cannot  go  on." 

He  laid  his  head  against  the  cool  glass, 
and  something  like  a  deep  sob  came  from 
his  lips.  She  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Try  to  tell  me  all,"  she  said.  "Perhaps 
I  can  help  you." 

"Long  afterward."  he  continued,  in  a 
low,  hoarse  voice,  "when  he  ana  the  wife 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly  were  happy  to- 
gether, were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  he 
saw  some  one.  a  lady  so  like  his  lost, 
guilty  wife  that  he  was  frightened;  so  like 
her— the  same  eyes,  the  same  face,  the 
same  figure,  the  same  smile,  the  same 
nameless  charm  no  words  can  describe.  He 
was  frightened  at  first  by  what  seemed  to 
him  a  mere  likeness;  afterward  there  came 
to  him  a  cruel  doubt." 

When  Hugh  Inglis  looked  next  at  Lady 
Frances  he  saw  that  her  face  had  grown 
white  as  his  own. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 

"A  cruel  doubt  came  to  him,"  he  con- 
tinued. "He  began  to  wonder  if  the  wo- 
man who  had  deceived  him  onct*  nad  de- 
ceived him  again- to  Wf)nder  if  the  story 
told  In  the  letter  was  a  lie  and  a  cheat, 
if  she  had  merely  done  it  to  blind  him,  and 


if  it  could  be  possible  that  she  were  living 
still." 

Then  he  saw  Lady  Frances  clasp  her 
hands,  while  a  shudder  she  could  not  re- 
press came  over  her. 

"This  woman,  whom  my  friend  believes 
to  be  his  most  wicked  wife,  has  also  mar- 
ried one  high  in  station— a  true  and  loyal 
gentleman,  who  thinks  her  perfection,  and 
worships  the  ground  on  which  she  stands. 
Do  you  see  the  full  horror  of  the  wicked- 
ness, Lady  Frances?  Do  you  see  all  tnac 
she  has  done?  Can  you  understand  the 
shame  that  will  fall  upon  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent girl  my  friend  married— the  shame  that 
must  fall  upon  the  gentleman  she  has 
married?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lady  Frances;  "I  see  it 
all,   Mr.    Inglis." 

"Remember,  also,"  he  continued,  "that 
at  present  it  is  only  a  doubt,  not  a  cer- 
tainty—merely a  doubt.  There  have  been 
strange  resemblances  before.  Yet  he,  my 
friend,  has  an  innate  conviction,  a  kind  ot 
certain  assurance  in  his  own  mind,  that 
this  woman  is  his  wife.  Now,  Lady  Fran- 
ces, you  are  a  lady;  your  judgment  is  calm, 
clear,  and  unbiased.  You  are  religious.  The 
remembrance  of  the  light  of  eternity  will 
influence  you.  Tell  me  what  my  friend 
ought  to  do.  Should  he  seek  to  discover 
whether  this  information  be  correct  or  not.' 
Should  he  strain  every  nerve  to  discover 
the  truth— never  resting  day  or  night  unti! 
he  has  found  it;  or  should  he  let  the  mat- 
ter remain  as  it  is,  so  as  to  save  the  shame 
and  exposure  that  must  fall  upon  the  in- 
nocent?" 

"There  cannot  be  any  question  about  the 
matter,"  she  said,  gravely.  "There  cannot 
be  two  sides  to  such  a  question.  Right 
must  be  done,   come  what  may." 

Then  there  was  silence  between  then  for 
some  mimites.  The  fragrance  of  the  sweet 
mignonette  came  in  sweet  whispers.  Lady 
Frances  stood  quite  still,  her  face  very 
pale,  her  hands  clasped,  her  whole  attitude 
one   of   strained,   painful  attention. 

"You  think,  then."  said  Hugh  Inglis, 
"that  my  friend  is  bound  in  honor  and  in 
conscience  to  make  every  effort  to  discover 
the  truth?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  replied.  He  ought 
not  to  rest  either  by  night  or  by  day;  he 
ought  to  strain  every  nerve;  he  ought  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  discover  the 
truth." 

"And  if  he  finds  his  worst  fears  proved. 
Lady  Frances,  what  then?— oh!  what 
then?" 

"There  can  be  no  compromise,"  she  said. 
"Religion  and  honor  cannot  be  tampered 
with.  His  fate  is  a  hard  one,  1  grant,  but 
right  must  be  done.  If  that  woman  be 
really  your  friend's  wife,  hard  as  it  seems, 
he  must  say  so:  he  is  bound  to  declare  it. 
He  is  bound  to  put  away  from  him  the 
young  and  innocent  girl  he  has  married. 
He  is  bound  to  declare  that  same  iruth  to 
the  gentleman  whom  that  wretched  being 
has  also  deceived." 

"And  you,  a  pitiful,  merciful,  tender- 
hearted woman,  say  that?"  cried  Hugh. 

"1.  believing  in  the  grand  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong,  say  it  must  be 
so.  but  I  say  it  on  higher  authority  than 
my   own." 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  went  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hand. 

"Be  my  friend,"  he  said.  "Help  me,  com- 
fort me.  strengthen  me.  Keep  my  secret 
a  little  longer;  the  world  will  know  It  soon. 
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I  have  been  speaking  of  myself,  Lady 
Frances;  it  is  my  own  most  sad,  most 
wretched  story  that  I  have  told  you— my 
own.   and   no   other." 

•'1  feared  it."  she  said,  gently.  "1  saw 
something  had  happened  to  you.  My  poor 
Cecile!" 

"What  will  she  do?"  he  asked,  with  a 
groan;  "it  will  kill  her.  She  loves  me  so 
dearlv,  and  I— oh,  my  God,  help  me!— 1 
love  her,  too.  I  would  die  to  save  her  from 
till    the    shame    and    the    suffering.' 

"It  must  be  borne,"  she  said,  sadly;  "1 
see  no  help  for  it.  Cecile  herself,  though 
frail  and  delicate  in  body.  Is  strong  in 
heart,  noble  in  soul.  She  would  not  nave 
wrong  done  for  her  sake.  Mr.  Inglis,  re- 
member you  are  unfortunate,  but  you  have 
done  no  wrong.  You  would  do  the  greatest 
wrong  to  your  wife  if  you  kept  this  sec- 
ret. It  is  hard  to  say,  but  if  your  sus- 
picion is  correct.  Cecile  is  no  wife  of 
yours." 

"No»"  he  said,  with  a  low  moan,  as  if 
in  unendurable  pain,  "she  is  not  my  wife 
if  that  accursed  woman  is  living.  My 
sweet,  innocent  darling!  It  unnerves  me, 
Lady  Frances.  1  can  bear  my  own  sor- 
row; I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  hers." 

"Strength  comes  when  it  is  needed,"  said 
the  gentle  voice  "Mr  Inglis,  do  not  tell 
me  who  the  woman  is.  I  have  no  wish  to 
know.  I  might  betray  my  knowledge  by 
shrinking  from  her  and  avoiding  her.  Do 
not  tell  me.  And  now,  as  you  have  made 
me  your  friend  and  confidant,  shall  I  give 
you  my  opinion  of  the  course  you  ought  to 
take?" 

"I  shall  be  most  grateful,"  he  said.  "I 
can  never  repay  your  goodness." 

"You  must  immediately,  and  at  once, 
i;eek  out  the  evidence  necessary,  and  until 
you  have  found  it  this  house  must  be 
Cecile's  home,  but  not  yours." 

"Y'ou  are  right,"  he  said.  "I  might  go 
at  once  to  the  very  house  where  she  lives 
and  openly  denounce  her,  but  cunning  can 
only  be  met  by  cunning.  I  cannot  tell  how 
carefully  she  has  prepared  for  some  sucn 
emergency  as  this.  I  will  say  nothing  to 
her  until  I  have  proof  enough  to  convict 
her,  and  then  I  will  confront  her  with  the 
truth." 

"It  will  be  better  so."  said  Lady  Frances; 
"yet  it  seems  a  cruel  thing  so  to  hunt  a 
woman  down.  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
though  I  deplore  her  fate.  I  know  that  she 
has  drawn  it  upon  her  own   head." 

"Until  then,  while  I  seek  for  evidence," 
l.e  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "will  you  stay  with 
my  wife;  will  you  comfort  her  in  my  ab- 
sence; will  you  keep  the  truth  from  her  as 
long  as  possible''" 

"I  will  do  all  that  your  own  sister  could 
do,"  she  replied,  and  as  she  spoke  the  tears 
fell  from  her  eyes. 

"I  hear  Cecile's  voice,"  said  Hugh,  hur- 
riedly, "and  I  can  not  bear  to  meet  her; 
the  very  sight  of  her  sweet  face  rends  my 
heart.  Tell  her  I  have  gone  out  on  busi- 
ness,  but  will  be  home  to  lunch." 

He  left  the  room,  unable  to  meet  the 
woman  he  loved  better  than  all  the  world 
besides.  I^ady  Frances  hastily  dried  her 
tears,  and  was  busily  engaged  with  the 
morning  papers  when  her  friend  re- 
entered the  room.  Not  seeing  her  nushand 
there,  a  shadow  came  over  the  sweet,  child- 
like   face. 

"Oh,  Frances."  she  cried,  "has  Hugn 
gone?    I  am  so  disappointed.    I  thought  he 


would    have    waited    for    me.    Has    he    left 
no  message?" 

"Of  course  he  has,"  she  replied,  never 
raising  her  eyes  from  the  paper.  "Just  to 
punish  you  1  shall  only  tell  you  that  he  has 
gone  out  on  business,  but  will  return  tor 
lunch." 

And  then  from  the  gentle  heart  of  the 
girl  who  had  suffered  so  greatly  herself 
there  rose  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  one  on 
whom  so  terrible  a  grief  was  so  soon  to 
fall. 

Hugh  Inglis  left  the  house  again;  he  dare 
i>ot  remain  therein.  As  he  walked  along 
the    streets,    he   said    to    himself: 

"Where  am  I  to  look  for  evidence?  How 
am  I  to  discover  the  truth?  1  pray 
Heaven  to  make  it  clear  to  me,  tor  of  my- 
self  I   shall   never   find   it." 

In  after  years  he  believed  what  followed 
as  a  direct  answer  to  his  prayers.  As  he 
walked  along,  thinking  deeply,  some  one 
touched  him  on  the  arm.  A  cheery  voice 
and  a  genial  laugh  greeted  him.  Raising 
his  eyes  he  saw  Sir  Raymond  Wilton,  one 
of  the  friends  he  liked  best. 

"I  was  just  longing  for  some  one  to  talk 
to."  said  Sir  Raymond.  "Of  all  things  In 
the  world  I  detest  being  alone.  Are  you 
going  anywhere   particular?" 

"No,"  replied  Hugh.  "It  is  a  fine  morn- 
ing,  and   I   came  out   to   enjoy  it." 

"Y^ou  do  not  look  much  like  enjoyment," 
said  his  friend,  candidly.  "Up  late  last 
night.    I   suppose?" 

"We  were  at  the  ball."  said  Hugh, 
thankful  for  any  excuse  to  offer  for  his 
haggard  face. 

"That  will  account  for  everything,"  said 
Sir  Raymond.  "I  am  just  going  to  see 
Lord  Elesmere.  Will  you  come  with  me? 
I  was  to  meet  Grafton  there  this  morning, 
to  arrange  about  a  yacht   he   has   to  sell." 

But  Hugh  Inglis  shrank  back.  "No," 
he  replied,  huskily,  "I  would  rather  not 
go.    I  will  walk  on." 

"Nonsense,  come  on  with  me.  You  know 
Lord  Elesmere.  I  saw  you  talking  to  him 
the  other  day.  He  is  a  splenaia  fellow 
Perhaps,  if  it  be  not  too  early,  we  may  get 
a  peep  at  my  lady.  I  would  walk  five  miles 
any  day  to  see  her.  They  tell  me  she  was 
the  most  beautiful  woman  at  the  Drawing- 
room.  You  may  just  as  well  come,  inglis, 
as  let  me  go  alone." 

And  Hugh  went.  In  answer  to  Sir  Ray- 
mond's inquiries  he  was  told  that  Lord 
Elesmere  was  at  home,  and  would  be  with 
him  almost  immediately.  They  were  ush- 
ered into  the  library  and  left  aione.  A 
rare  edition  of  Sbakespeare  lying  on  the 
table  engrossed  Sir  Raymona's  attention. 
Hugh  Inglis  looked  around  in  silence  until 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  superb  picture  of  the 
"Queen  of  the  Ferns,"  painted  by  Carlo 
de  Vigne. 

He  looked  at  It  for  some  minutes  in 
mute  w^onder.  That  was  most  certainly  his 
wife  Aurora.  He  could  swear  to  the  like- 
ness. There  never  was  another  face  like 
hers,  so  brilliant,  so  lovely;  no  one  else 
ever  had  stioh  golden  hair,  such  radiant 
•  ■yes,  such  sweet,  proud,  scarlet  lips.  That 
was   La   Belle   Aurore. 

He  went  ud  to  the  mantel-piece,  and. 
lenning  his  elbow  uj>on  it.  stood  gnzlng  in- 
tently into  that  radiant  face.  Of  course 
it  was  all  fancy,  but  the  light  in  the  violet 
I'vos  seemed  to  mock  him,  the  smile  on 
the  scarlet  lips  seemed  to  sneer  at  him. 
To  his  distempered  fancy  the  whole  face 
wore  an  air  of  contempt,  as  though  he  had 
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been  easily  duped.  Yet  how  beautiful  she 
was!    He   vrombled  as  he  looked  upon   her. 

"Are  you  lulling  in  love  with  a  picture?" 
asked  Sir  Raymond,  impatiently.  "That  is 
L,ady  Elesmere;  something  like  a  beauty, 
is  she  not?  There,  do  not  look  at  her  any 
more;  remember  you  have  a  lovely  little 
wife  at   home."  ,     ^     ,       ,     ^      .4. 

And  Sir  Raymond  laughed  aloud  at  what 
he  thought  his  wit,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swering smile  on  the  stern  face  of  Hugh 
Inglis.  He  was  looking  at  the  white  throat, 
remembering  his  vow,  remembering  the 
vision  that  had  come  to  him  of  his  fingers 
clasping  that   throat  tighter  and   tighter. 

Sir  Raymond  smiled  to  himself  as  he  re- 
turned to  his  Shakespeare.  "Inglis  is  be- 
witched. Well,  a  woman  might  turn  my 
head,   but  a  picture— never." 

And  Hugh  Inglis,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  that  white  throat,  never  heard  the  door 
open,  never  heard  the  footsteps,  and  was 
niilv  aroused  when  Lord  Elesmere  touched 
him   quietly   on   the   shoulder. 

"Good-morning.  Mr.  Inglis,"  he  said. 
"Are   you    admiring   my    wife's    picture?" 

For  one  half  moment  strange  words 
trembled  on  Hugh's  lips,  then  prudence 
came  to  the  rescue,   and   he  said: 

"Yes,  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  see  it  is 
called  'Queen  of  the  Ferns.'  How  is  that, 
Lord  Elesmere?" 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

Hearing  the  question.  Sir  Raymond  came 
up  to  them,   and  listened   t(j  the  reply. 

"How  came  the  picture  by  that  name?" 
repeated  Lord  Elesmere.  "Ah!  thereby 
hangs  a  romance  that  would  not  perhaps 
interest  you." 

"It  would  interest  me,"  said  Hugh,  so 
earnestly  that  both  gentlemen  looked  at 
him,  and  Lord  Elesmere  smiled. 

"I  shall  not  inflict  a  love  story  upon 
you,"  he  said,  and  as  he  thought  of  his 
beautiful  wife  a  light  th«.t  was  good  to 
see  came  into  his  face.  "I  was  in  Rome 
some  years  ago,  and  there  I  saw  at  the 
studio  of  an  artist  named  Carlo  de  V'igne 
a  picture  that  I  thought  unequaled  for 
beauty.  It  was  called  'Summer.'  and  rep- 
resented a  young  girl  crowned  with  and 
surrounded  by  flowers.  The  face  in  the 
picture  struck  me  so  much  I  never  rested 
Until  I  had  been  introduced  to  the  original. 
As  you  may  guess,  the  original  became 
Ladv  Elesmere.  One  day,  while  I  was 
still' in  Rome,  I  saw  her  standing  in  front 
of  a  background  of  ferns.  The  graceful, 
dark-green  leaves  showed  her  singular 
loveliness  to  such  great  advantage  that  1 
begged  of  Slgnor  de  Vlgne  to  paint  this 
picture." 

Sir  Ravmond  was  loud  in  his  expressions 
of  admiration.  Mr.  Inglis  remained  silent 
and    thoughtful. 

"I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Lady  Elesmere,"  said  Sir  Raymond;  "but 
frorn  her  face  I  should  never  have  thought 
her  to  be  Italian." 

"My  wife  is  an  English  lady,"  said  Lord 
Elesmere. 

"I  thotight  so,"  was  Sir  Raymond's  com- 
ment. "You  could  not  And  such  a  face  as 
that  belonging  to  any  other  than  an  Eng- 
lish   woman." 

Then  Hugh  looked  up,  and  said:  "Carlo 
de  Vlgne  is  well  known  as  an  artist.  I 
should    imagine?" 

"Yes,    he    has    painted    some    grand    pic- 


tures," said  Lord  Elesmere;  "but  to  my 
mind  the  'Queen  of  the  Ferns'  surpasses 
them   all." 

"Does  he  still  reside  in  Rome?"  asked 
Hugh,    carelessly. 

Lord  Elesmere  believed  so— he  had  never 
heard  of  his  leaving  there.  Then  Mr. 
Grafton  entered,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  yacht.  Still  Hugh  Inglis 
remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  that  pic- 
ture. He  had  prayed  that  the  truth  might 
be  shown  to  him,  and  this  was  the  first 
ray  of  light.  He  would  go  to  Italy  and 
see  this  Carlo  de  Vigne.  It  was  quite  evi' 
dent  that  Lord  Elesmere  had  never  seen 
the  woman  he  called  his  wife  until  he  met 
her  in  Rome.  It  was  evident  that  Carlo  de 
Vigne  had  known  her  first.  He  would  go 
to  Rome  and  seek  further  truth  there.  And 
there  crept  into  his  wearied  heart  a  faint 
hope  that  after  all  he  might  be  mistaken. 
How  was  it  possible  that  Aurora  should  be 
in  Rome?  Lord  Elesmere  thought  Hugh 
strangely  quiet  and  out  of  spirits.  When 
all  three  had  gone  he  went  up  to  his  wife's 
room. 

"Now,  Adelaide,"  he  said,  "give  me  a 
bright  smile.  I  have  bought  the  yacht, 
and  next  year,  if  all  be  well,  we  will 
cruise    all    over    the    Mediterranean." 

She  thanked  him  with  bright,  gay  words. 

"I  have  had  an  unexpected  visitor  this 
morning,"  he  continued,  "in  the  shape  of 
Hugh  Inglis." 

He  did  not  see  the  deadly  fear  that  for 
one  moment  marred  the  beauty  of  my 
lady's  face.  "What  did  he  want?'  she 
asked,  in  a  low  voice.  "Did  he  inquire 
about  me?" 

"He  did  not  want  anything,"  replied  her 
husband;  "he  was  with  Sir  Raymond,  and 
called  quite   accidentally." 

She  looked  up  wonderfully  relieved,  her 
face  more  radiant,  her  eyes  brighter  than 
ever.  And  when  Lord  Elesmere  had 
quitted  the  room  she  clap;ied  ner  white 
jeweled   hands  with   the  glte   of  a   child. 

"I  knew  I  was  safe,"  she  said;  "he  does 
not  know  me.  He  fancies  that  I  am  very 
much  like  his  'Belle  Aurore,'  but  he  never 
dreams  Aurora  and  Lady  Elesmere  are  one 
and  the  same.  He  has  seen  me,  spoken  to 
me,  been  to  the  house.  I  am  safe— I  am 
safe." 

And  all  day  my  lady's  spirits  were  so 
good,  she  laughed  so  sweetly,  and  talked 
so.  gayly,  that  Lord  Elesmere  was  more 
charmed  than  ever,  and  Terese  wonderea 
what  extraordinary  good  fortune  had  come 
to   her   capricious,    uncertain   mistress. 

Hugh  Inglis  went  to  his  club,  and  from 
there  sent  a  note  to  his  wife.  tellUig  her 
that  unexpected  business  had  suddenly 
called  him  from  town,  and  that  he  might 
probablj'  be  away  ten  days  or  more.  In 
the  meantime  she  was  to  take  care  of  hi  r- 
self,  enjoy  herself,  and  let  him  find  her 
looking  well   when   he   returned. 

He  s?iid  to  himself  that  he  could  not  see 
her  again  until  he  knew  the  best  or  the 
worst.  Carlo  de  Vigne  would  be  able  lo 
solve  the  mystery  for  him.  He  wrote  also 
to  Lady  Frances  Hylton,  begging  her  to 
do  her  utmo.st  for  Cecile  while  he  was 
away;  abov<>  all.  not  to  lot  her  obtain  even 
the  faintest  gleam  of  the  secret. 

Lady  Ceciles  face  was  pitlftil  to  see 
when  she  received  the  letter.  She  weiit 
straight  to  her  friend's  room. 

"Frances,"  pho  cried.  "Hugh  has  gone,  he 
docs  not  say  where.  He  will  not  be  bark 
for   ten   days.    Where   can   he   be?       What 
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has  he  gone  tor?  It  must  be  some  tire- 
some elecLion  business  or  other.  1  wish  1 
had  known;  I  would  have  gone  with  him." 

And  Liidy  Frances  said  nothing  to  dis- 
turb her  happy  belief.  How  she  lived 
through  the  ten  days  of  suspense  she  never 
knew.  Lady  Cecile  told  every  one  her  hus- 
band had  been  suddenly  summoned  into 
the  country  on  some  election  business,  and 
the  rumor  was  repeated  by  Lord  Elesmere, 
when   he   heard   it,   to   his  wile. 

"It  only  shows,  "  said  my  lady  to  herself, 
with  a  gay  little  laugh,  "how  right  1  was. 
The  man's  mind  is  ful!  of  business— he  has 
evidently    thought    nooning    of    me.  " 

Hugh  Inglis  never  stopped  during  tl.at 
long  journey,  either  to  sleep  or  to  rest. 
People  looked  at  his  white  haggard  face 
in  sheer  wonder.  How  little  they  dreamed 
this  sad,  solitary  man  was  one  envied  by 
the  world  because  he  was  a  millionaire,  or 
that  he  was  going  to  search  for  that  evi- 
dence which  would  make  or  mar  his  life 
and  the  life  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

He  never  spotce;  fellow  passengers  said 
civil  things  to  him  about  the  weather,  the 
trains,  the  sea,  the  boats— he  did  not  even 
hear  them.  He  found  himself  in  Rome,  and 
it  was  to  him  a  dream  of  wonder  how  He 
had  reached  there.  He  went  to  a  hotel,  the 
first  he  saw,  never  asking  its  name,  nor 
does  he  to  this  day  remember  it;  and  after 
taking  some  refreshment  there  he  inquired 
the  way  to  the  studio  of  Carlo  de  Vigne. 
No  one  in  the  hotel  had  ever  heard  the 
name,  but  that  evening  a  stranger  dropped 
in  who  was  able  to  give  him  all  the  need- 
ful information.  It  was  too  late  that 
night  to  think  of  going;  so,  despite  him- 
self, Hugh  was  obliged  to  wait  the  dawn 
of  another  day. 

He  did  not  sleep— his  weary  head  tossed 
from  side  to  side— all  night  he  was  think- 
ing, if  the  worst  came,  how  should  he  tell 
Cecile?  and  if  by  chance  his  eyes  closed 
for  one  moment  he  saw  her  race  before 
him  drowned  in  tears.  He  paid  so  liber- 
ally, he  Hung  money  from  right  to  left 
with  such  royal  carelessness  that  the  very 
servants  whispered  to  each  other  that  he 
was  a   great   English    milord. 

When  morning  dawned  he  rose,  and  af- 
ter some  weary  hours  of  waiting,  he  set 
out  in  search  of  Carlo  de  Vigne.  He  might 
be  pardoned  that  his  heart  beat  fast,  that 
his  breath  came  in  quick  short  gasps,  that 
his  limbs  trembled.  It  was  of  Cecile  he 
thought— all  of  Cecile.  Honor  or  dishonor 
for  her,  shame  or  good  repute,  happiness 
or   misery. 

He  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Carlo 
de  Vigne  af  last. 

He  had  sent  in  his  card,  and  the  artist 
had  puzzled  over  the  name. 

"Hugh  Inglis— how  uncouth!  how  bar- 
barous!-just  like  an  English  name,  impos- 
sible  to   pronounce." 

Hugh  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the 
man  who  held  his  fate  in  his  hands.  He 
saw  before  him  a  tall,  handsome  man— a 
thorough  Italian,  with  a  Florentine  face, 
dark,  dreamy  eyes,  and  a  determined 
mouth.  Then  it  struck  him  suddenly  on 
how  strange  an  errand  he  had  come,  and 
for  half  a  minute  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
commence  his  questions.  Meanwhile  the 
artist  stood  courteously  before  htm,  evi- 
dently thinking  he  was  about  to  receive  a 
commission    from    an    English    millionaire. 

"You  painted  a  picture  some  time  since 
for  a  friend  of  mine,"  began  Hugh  at  last 


"for  Lord  Elesmere;  it  was  called  the 
■yuetn  of  the  Ferns.'  " 

Hugh  Inglis,  with  his  keen  eyes,  saw  in 
a  moment  an  expression  of  constraint 
come  over  the  Italian's  face.  A  slight  bow 
was  the  only   reply. 

"You  remember  the  picture,  of  course?" 
asked  Hugh. 

"1  remember  it  well,"  replied  Carlo  de 
Vigne. 

"I  wish  very  much  to  ask  you  a  lew 
questions  about  the  original  of  that  pic- 
ture," he  continued;  "will  you  answer 
them?" 

"You  wish,  of  course,  to  inquire  who  she 
is,"  said  the  artist,  quickly.  "I  can  nave 
no  possible  objection  to  tell  you.  The  orig- 
inal is  Lady  Elesmere  herself." 

"Lord  Elesmere  met  her  here,"  resumed 
Hugh;  "he  told  me  so  himself.  Signer  de 
Vigne,  unless  I  mistake,  you  introduced 
her  to  Lord  Elesmere;  will  you  tell  me  how 
ycu  came  to  know  her,  and  where  you  met 
her   first?" 

An  expression  of  deep  annoyance  came 
over  the  artist's  face. 

"Signor,"  he  replied,  haughtily,  "I  am 
ignorant  of  English  customs.  We  Italians 
respect  a  ladys  name,  and  neither  ask  in- 
solent questions  nor  gratify  Impertinent 
curiosity." 

For  one  half  moment  Hugh's  face  flushed 
hotly;  all  the  English  blood  in  his  veins 
warmed  at  the  insult;  then  he  remembered 
for  Cecile's  sake  he  must  be  patient— it  was 
all   for   her. 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  re- 
sent my  questions,"  he  said,  quietly.  "Look 
at  me,  Signor  de  Vigne.  Do  you  see  either 
insolence   or  curiosity   in   my    face?" 

Looking  at  the  grand  Saxon  head  and 
the  noble  features.  Carlo  de  Vigne  owned 
to  himself  that  there  was  nothing  of  the 
kind   there. 

"I.  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor, 
have  come  to  you,  also  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honor,  to  ask  you  certain  questions. 
I  have  traveled  night  and  day.  I  have 
scarcely  broken  my  fast  since  I  left  Eng- 
land. You  may  imagine  the  motive  a 
grave  one  that  has  sent  me  in  such  haste 
to  you. ' 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything  of 
Lady  Elesmere,"  said  the  artist. 

"You  shall  judge.  Will  you  tell  me  first- 
did  you  introduce  her  to  Lord  Elesmere?" 

There  was  something  in  the  face  and 
voice  that  compelled  attention  and  cour- 
tesy. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  replied  the  signor,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  you  met,  and 
how  you  came  to  know  her?  " 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask?"  cried 
the  artist,  angrily. 

.  "The  right,  I  fear,  of  an  injured  hus- 
band. 

"You  her  husband— impossible.  What  is 
it  you  say?  She  had  no  husband;  she  was 
never  married." 

"Convince  me  of  that,"  said  Hugh, 
quietly,  and  I  will  give  you  the  whole  of 
my  fortune  in  return." 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Carlo  de  Vigne  looked  at  the  earnest,  ag- 
itated face  before  him.  He  felt  a  strong 
inchnation  to  end  the  interview  then  and 
there  but  something  in  the  handsome  sad 
face  before  him  touched  him. 
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"I  wish  I  knew  why  you  are  here  asking 
me  these  questions,"  he  said,  wonderingly. 
•'i-las  iiie  face  in  the  picture  cliarmed  you? 
Do  you  want  a  copy  of  it,  or  what  is  it?" 

••Nothing  at  all  concerning  the  picture," 
replied  Hugh;  "it  is  of  a  woman  represent- 
ed there  that  I  would  speak.  1  would  im- 
plore you,  by  all  that  you  hold  most  sacred 
and  most  dear,  to  tell  me  all  you  know  of 
her;  every  detail,  however  trifling,  has  a 
fearful  weight  attached  to  it." 

••Is  it  a  matter  of  life  or  death?"  asked 
Carlo  de  Vigne,  looking  at  the  trembhng 
lips  and  shadowed  eyes. 

■•It  is  more  than  that,"  he  replied;  "it  is 
of  honor  and  dishonor,  it  is  of  fair  name 
and  fair  fame.  What  you  can  tell  me  of 
the  woman  you  painted  as  'Queen  of  the 
Ferns'  will  either  break  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  sweetest  and  purest  women  under 
heaven,  or  it  will  make  me  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  I  could  almost  appeal  to  you 
in  pity  not  to  refuse  to  tell  me  what  you 
know." 

•'How  does  it  concern  you?"  asked  the 
artist.  "Who  are  you  that  you  should  ask 
me?" 

•\  will  tell  you,"  said  Hugh  Inglls.  "i 
ask  your  confldence,  I  give  you  mine.  1 
have  stood  by  that  picture,  1  have  studied 
every  feature,  and  if  my  fears  be  true,  she, 
the  woman  you  painted  there,  is  my  lost, 
guilty  •Ovife." 

Carlo  de  Vigne  sprang  up  in  amaze. 
"Your  wife?"  he  cried.  "There  is  some 
mistake,  there  must  be  some  error.  This 
lady  was  not  married  when  I  saw  her  first, 
here  in  Rome." 

"Convince  me  of  that,"  repeated  Hugh, 
"and  I  will  give  you  the  half  of  what  is 
mine." 

But  Carlo  de  Vigne  stood  silent;  he 
seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "I  am  puzzled.  I 
have  no  right  to  betray  the  lady's  confi- 
dence,  or  to  say  anything  about  her." 

•'You  have  a  right  when  appealed  to  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  honor,"  said  Hugh. 
"If  she  be  my  lost  wife,  I  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon  an  answer  to  my  question.  If 
she  be  as  I  fervently  pray  God— a  stranger, 
then  I  swear  to  you  every  word  you  aay 
to  me  shall  be  kept  a  profound  secret  by 
me.  Tell  me  when  and  where  you  met  that 
woman." 

"In  the  year  18—.  I  saw  her  in  the  Via 
Condotte.  An  English  lady  was  staying 
there,  a  Mrs.  Savage.  Miss  Verner— for 
that  was  Lady  Elcsmere's  name— was  her 
companion." 

Hugh  nodded  assent.  He  remembered  the 
name  Verner.  Lady  Frances  had  told  him 
the  same  thing.  It  might  be— ah!  pray  God, 
it  might  be  a  horrible  mistake. 

"Mrs.  Savage  sent  for  me."  continued  the 
artist,  his  face  flushing.  "She  had  heard 
of  me  from  some  English  friends,  and  gave 
me  a  commission.  I  had  to  paint  a  picture 
for  her;  also  to  make  her  a  copy  of  a  por- 
trait of  her  daughter.  In  oider  to  make 
this  copy  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  house 
very  often.  The  second  time  I  went  I  saw 
Miss  Verner,  and—" 

Then  Carlo  do  Vigne  stopped;  the  flush 
deepened  on  his  face. 

"Go  on,"  cried  Hugh.  "Tell  me  all;  it  will 
not  hurJ  me.  I  have  borne  the  worst  pain 
man   can  endure." 

"Bhe  was  so  beautiful,"  continued  the 
young  Italian;  "there  was  such  a  wonderful 
,,\iLdianoe  In   her   loveliness,  she   was  so   un- 

Ke     very   other  woHian   I   had   ever  seen, 


that  I  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her. 
You  Englishmen  talk  of  love.  You  think 
the  cool,  calm,  prudential  affection  that 
stops  to  calculate  its  cost  love.  Yours  is 
the  calm,  sleeping  river;  ours  the  wild, 
dashing  torrent.  I  fell,  in  love  with  her.  1 
worshiped  her.  I  believed  her  the  very 
queen  of  womanhood." 

But  here  his  voice  faltered,  and  the  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"I  should  not  say  all  this  to  you,  for,  if 
your  suspicions  are  correct.  It  will  not  be 
pleasant  news  for  you  to  hear." 

"Do  not  spare  me  one  word,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis;   "let  me  know  all." 

"I  loved  her  so  foolishly,  so  blindly,  that 
if  she  had  asked  me  for  my  life  I  should 
have  given  it  to  her  with  a  smile.  1  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  purest  and  noblest  of 
women.  While  Mrs.  Savage  lived  she  used 
to  tell  us  of  her  far-off  home  in  England 
in  such  picturesque,  poetical  words  it  used 
to  seem  to  me  that  1  could  see  those  quiet, 
green  meadows,  and  hear  the  sweet  cliime 
of  the  church  bells.  In  those  days,  Mr.  In- 
glis, I  worshiped  her  as  a  star,  shining 
cold,  clear,  and  bright  far  out  ot  my  reach 
I  hardly  dayed  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her, 
my  love  was  so  full  of  respect." 

"Then  Mrs.  Savage  died,  and  she  came  to 
me  one  day  bathed  in  tears— ah.  Heaven, 
the  beauty  of  that  pleading,  wistful  face! 
She  told  me  she  was  a  stranger  in  Rome, 
and  asked  me  to  try  and  find  her  some  em- 
ployment. J  went  on  my  knees  and  prayed 
her  to  be  rriy  wife.  I  told  her  how  passion- 
ately I  loved  her,  how  I  would  work  for 
her,  toil  for  her,  how  love  of  her  would  in- 
cite me  to  greater  efforts,  that  if  she  would 
share  my  name  I  would  make  it  famous  in 
all   lands,   and   she — " 

"Well,"  cried  Hugh,  impatiently,  "what 
after?" 

"She  laughed,"  said  Carlo  de  Vigne;  "not 
at  first,  but  soon  afterward.  She  looked  at 
me  as  I  knelt  before  her. 

"  'You  really  love  me,'  she  asked,  'as 
much  as  you  say?' 

"  'Ten  thousand  times  more  than  words 
can  tell!'   I  cried. 

"  "And  will  love  me  always,  let  me  do 
and  say  what  I  will?' 

"  'I  shall  love  you  until  I  die,'  was  my  re- 
ply. 

"Then  she  laughed,  Mr.  Inglis— a  laugh  I 
shall  never  forget.  Remember,  I  believed 
her  to  be  the  purest  and  noblest  of  women. 

"  'I  do  not  believe  in  any  of  that  non- 
sense,' she  replied.  'Honest  toil  is  all  very 
well,  mon  cher;  it  would  jiot  suit  me.  I 
have  one  great  gift— my  beauty;  and  by  it  I 
intend  to  win  the  world.' 

"1  looked  up  at  her  in  wonder;  she 
laughed  agin. 

"  'Yes,'  she  said.  '1  have  no  weak  no- 
tions; I  am  a  devoted  believer  in  all  iiiat 
Voltaire  taught.'  "  (Here  Hugh  Inglis  cried 
out  and  stood  with  bowed  head  and  clasped 
hands.)  "  'I  nm  one  of  his  most  devout 
disciples.  As  for  love,  constancy,  humdrum 
domestic  happiness,  never  speak  to  me  of 
such  things,  (."arlo  de  Vigne;  they  have  no 
interest  for  me.' 

"[  own  to  you  frankly,  Mr.  Inglis.  my 
first  impression  was  to  leave  her.  My  whole 
soul  revolted  against  hor— my  whole  lie;irt 
sickened.  But  I  was  young,  weak,  easily 
led,  and  I  yielded.  I  listened  until  I  half 
believed  what  she  said  was  true.  While  I 
was  with  lier  the  glamour  lasted:  but  when 
she  had  gone  away,  and  I  looked  out  at 
the  quiet   light  of  the  stars,  all  that  was 
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good  in  me  rose  in  hot  rebellion.  I  think 
no  man  ever  suffered  more  bitterly.  lo 
have  lost  her  by  death  would  have  been 
nothing.  I  could  have  loved  her  memsry— 
even  that  was  all  blotted  and  stained  to  me 
now.  It  was  the  most  cruel  awakening 
from  a  love-dream  that  ever  made  had." 

"Perhaps  not  the  most  cruel  of  all,"  mur- 
mured Hugh  Inglis. 

"Ah,  sir,  she  took  my  manhood  from  me. 
I  was  the  weakest  and  most  abject  of 
slaves  to  her.  She  made  a  compact  with 
me.  She  offered  to  come  and  teach  my  lit- 
tle sister  Tressa.  if  I  in  return  would 
either  introduce  her  or  speak  of  her  to 
some  rich  client,  and  though  1  loved  her 
Jealouslv,  I  promised  to  do  it. 

"Can  you  understand  how  at  the  same 
time  1  lov<>d  vet  hated  her?  She  came  to 
teach  my  little  sister,  and  became  in  time 
my  constant  companion.  Can  you  under- 
stand how  I  loved  ytt  loathed  her?  At  last 
Lord  Elesmere  came,  and  was  struck  with 
her  face  in  my  picture.  Just  as  I  had  fore- 
seen, she  made  all  plans  and  schemes  her- 
self for  entangling  him.  I  was  her  agent. 
What  tortures  of  jealousy  1  suffered!— what 
love!— what  anger!— what  despair!  How  I 
hated  the  thought  of  losing  her,  yet  half- 
despised  her!  How  remorseful  1  felt  thai 
one  so  good  and  generous  as  Lord  Eles- 
mere should  be  so  deceived!" 

"Yet  you  allowed  the  marriage  to  go  on," 
said  Hugh,  sternly. 
"I  was  her  slave,"  was  the  humble  reply. 
"You    never    warned    Lord    Elesmere    by 
look  or  b.v  word?" 

"Not  honestly,  no.  I  dared  not,"  said 
Carlo   de  Vigne. 

"Did  this  woman  ever  speak  to  you  of 
any  other  love  she  had  in  England?" 

"She  told  me  repeatedly  that  she  had 
never  boen  in  love  at  all  until—"  he  stopped 
abruptly 

"I'ntil  she  loved  you,"  suggested  Hugh, 
with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Yes,  it  was  so,  and  at  times  I  half  be- 
lieved her." 

"Tell  me  yet  one  thing  more,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis.  "You  say  there  was  a  contract  be- 
tween you.  You  were  to  assist  her  In  se- 
curing a  high  husband;  what  was  your 
share  of  that  contract?  1  appeal  to  you 
bv  all  that  is  sacred  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth." 

The  artist  bowed  his  head,  and  a  burning 
flush  spread   over  his  face. 

"You  will  hate  me— you  will  despise  me," 
he  said. 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
Hugh.  "You  were  young  and  easily  tempt- 
ed.    Tell  me  all." 

Then  Carlo  de  Vigne  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  Englishman, 
whose  strong  frame  trembled  with  passion, 
whose  strong  hands  were  clinched,  whose 
white  face  quivered  with  rage. 

"I  thought  so,"  he  replied.  "A^d  now  I 
must  thank  you;  you  have  done  rhe  infinite 
porvice:  this  woman  was  my  wife.  I  half 
doubted  it  before  I  came.  I  prayed  with 
the  whole  strength  of  my  soul  that  my  sus- 
picion might  be  only  the  fruit  of  a  jealous 
fancy.  I  weighed  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  impartially,  but  1  could  not  decide 
until  I  had  seen  you.  What  you  have  told 
me  decides  me  at  once." 

"How?"  asked  the  artist.  "It  seems  to 
me  proof  is  still  wanting." 

"No,"  replied  Hugh  Inglis.  "I  thank 
God  wicked  women  are  rare.    1  have  known 


only  one.  Irreiigious  wonjen  fire  rare.  1 
recognize  my  wife  by  her  Dellef.  bhe  was 
a  follower  of  Voltaire.  She  believed  in 
nothing  holy,  nothing  good,  nothing  vir- 
tuous. I  recognize  her  by  her  infidelity  and 
wickedness.  Surely  as  I  am  now  speaking 
to  you,  so  surely  is  this  most  miserable 
woman  my  wife." 

"I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon,"  said  Carlo 
de  Vigne,  "but  remember  1  knew  nothing 
of  her  marriage.  1  never  dreamed  that  she 
had  a  husband  living.  I  am  no  saint,  but 
at  least  I  would  have  shunned  such  crime. 
1  gave  her  true  and  pure  love,  believing  her 
to  be  a  true  and  pure  woman.  I  found  her 
to  be  an  adventuress,  but  I  never  even  sus- 
pected she  had  been  married.  She  made  me 
believe  that  I  had  all  her  love,  and  that  if 
I  had  been  rich  she  would  have  married 
me.  How  cruelly  she  deceived  me,  and  1 
loved   her  so  well!" 

"Ivisten,"  said  Hugh  Inglis.  "You  think 
your  case  hard;  let  me  tell  you  mine." 


CHAPTER   LIX. 

Word  for  word  Hugh  Inglis  told  the  story 
of  his  passionate  love,  his  unhappy  mar- 
riage, and  its  ending.  Word  for  word  he 
repeated  the  unwomanly  letter,  his  face 
flushing  with  rage.  He  told  of  the  years 
spent  in  wild,  despairing  search;  of  how  he 
went  to  India,  and  the  enormous  fortune 
that  had  fallen  to  him;  of  his  return,  and 
the  vow  he  had  made. 

His  rage  ledoubled  when  he  told  of  the 
trick  played  upon  him  by  the  letter  an- 
nouncing her  illness. 

"She  thought  that  would  free  her  for- 
ever." he  sairL  "She  believed  Heaven  so 
blind  as  to  allow  such  a  crime  to  pass  un- 
punished." 

His  voice  faltered  when  he  spoke  of  his 
poor,  gentle  wife,  the  hapless  lady  over 
whom  hung  the  dark  shadow  of  so  terrible 
a  doom. 

"I  would  forgive  her,"  he  cried,  "the 
wasted  years  of  my  life,  the  horror  of  pas- 
sion and  despair  that  she  inflicted  on  me— 
I  would  pardon  her  treachery  and  deceit, 
her  infidelity  and  her  sin:  but  I  will  never, 
so  help  me  Heaven,  never  pardon  her  for 
the  shame  and  sorrow  she  will  bring  on  the 
noble,  tender  woman  I  have  married— I  will 
never  pardon  her  that;  I  will  bring  her  to 
her  doom..  Death  by  my  hand  would  be 
too  merciful;  she  shall  have  a  far  worse 
punishment   than   that." 

Looking  at  the  stern,  haggard  face,  Carlo 
de  Vigne  knew  that  Hugh  Inglis  meant 
every  word 

"It  i.s  just,"  he  replied;  "she  did  not 
spare  you  or  Lord  Elesmere.  She  has  not 
spared  your  wife  or  me;  it  is  just  that 
she  should  suffer.  I  repented  long  ago  my 
share  in  that  shameful  compact.  I  repent 
that  I  did  not  in  plain  words  tell  that 
young  nobleman  what  she  was.  My  re- 
pentance comes  all  too  late;  the  mischief  is 
done." 

"You  ought  to  have  told  him.  I  do  not 
wish  to  add  my  reproaches:  but  had  vou 
been  a  true,  loyal  man,  vou  would  have 
prevented  much  o^  the  crime;  neither  Lord 
Elesmere  nor  I  should  have  married  then." 

"I  see,"  said  the  artist,  with  a  deep  sigh; 
"btit  I  see  it  too  late." 

"She   is   cunning,"   resumed   Hugh   Inglis; 

cunning  as  the  very  serpent  of  old.  I 
must  ask  you  to  condense  and  write  do' 
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all  you  have  Iwro  me;  also  to  promise  that 
if  your  presence  in  England  is  needed,  you 
will  come."  ,  ^     .     j 

"To  appear  against  her?  cried  Carlo  de 
Vigne.  "I  can  not  promise  that.  When  1 
am  with  her,  I  am  not  master  of  myself. 
I  could  not  look  in  her  face  and  harm 
her." 

"Justice  demands  it.  Your  fault  has 
caused  deadly  wrong  to  innocent  people; 
this  is  your  only  chance  of  reparation;  you 
are  bound  to  make  it.  If  I  want  you,  and 
send  for  vou,  will  you  come?" 

"I  pronaise,"  said  the  artist,  after  a  short 
pause.  "After  all,  as  you  say,  it  is  the 
only  atonement  I  can  make." 

"Her  cunning  must  be  met  with  artifice 
as  great  as  her  own,"  Mr.  Inglis  resumed, 
after  some  minutes.  "When  I  go  to  de- 
nounce her  1  will  lay  her  career  of  crime- 
step  by  step— bare,  not  only  before  her, 
but  before  the  world.  Her  story  is  clear 
enough  from  the  time  she  met  you  here  in 
Rome.  How  am  I  to  discover  what  brought 
her  here?  Who  was  Mrs.  Savage,  and  how 
did  she  come  to  be  with  her?" 

"1  do  not  know.  She  was  companion  to 
Mrs.  Savage,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  and 
went  very  little  into  society.  I  can  tell  you 
no  more." 

"You  have  no  idea  from  what  part  of 
England  Mrs.  Savage  came?"  asked  Hugh. 

"Not  the  least.  I  seldom  saw  her.  Miss 
Verner  used  to  sit  in  the  room  while  I 
copied  the  portrait.  Stay!  Let  me  think. 
After  the  lady's  death  I  packed  that  picture 
and  sent  it  to  her  niece  in   England." 

"Have  you  the  address?"  asked  Hugh, 
impatiently. 

"I  will  get  it,"  and  Signor  de  Vigne  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room.  Hugh  paced  up  and 
down  with  quick.steps.  Before  him  all  the 
time,  like  a  vision  he  could  not  blot  out, 
was  the  sweet  face  of  Cecile  drowned  in 
tears.  The  artist  re-entered,  holding  a 
small  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  found  it."  he  cried.  "I  remember 
hearing  Mrs.  Savage  speak  to  Miss  Ver- 
ner about  her  niece.  Lady  St.  Just.  She 
was  a  great  heiress,  and  lived,  I  believe. 
with  Mrs.  Savage  until  her  marriage.  She 
must  have  known  Miss  Verner." 

"Thank  you;  that  will  be  a  clew,"  said 
Mr.  Inglis.  "I  will  seek  no  rest  and  find  no 
repose  until  every  link  in  the  chain  is  com- 
plete. You  have  been  very  candid  with  me; 
tell  me  one  thing  more:  can  I  discover  any- 
thing further  bv  remaining  in  Rome?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  Mrs.  Savage  went  but 
little  into  society,  and  immediately  after 
her  death  Miss  Verner  came— came— " 

"To  vour  house,"  said  Hugh,  calmly. 
"Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak.  I  can  suffer 
no  more  pain  over  her;  my  sorrow  is  for 
the  innocent  lady  she  has  so  cruelly 
wronged  If  I  can  do  no  more  good  here 
I   will  return  to  England  at  once." 

"She  was  wary  and  cautious,"  said  the 
artist;  "her  whole  mind  was  bent  upon 
making  a  grand  marriage.  Directly  she 
found  Lord  Elcsmere  captivated  she  went 
off  to  England,  knowing  that  he  would  fol- 
low her,  and  so  would  not  remain  to  ask 
any  questions  in  Rome.  Very  few  saw  her 
here,  and  to  those  few  she  was  known  as 
my  sister's  governess.  I  do  not  think  if 
you  remained  In  Rome  for  six  months  you 
would  learn  more  of  her." 

"Then  I  will  go  back  at  once,"  said  Hugh, 
wearily. 

"Surely  you  will  stay  one  day  to  rest? 
You  look  so  tired,  so  haggard,  so  worn." 


"No,"  interrupted  Hugh,  "I  could  not 
rest.  There  is  work  for  me  in  England.  I 
must  go  and  do  it.  In  bidding  you  fare- 
well. I  thank  you  for  having  told  the  truth, 
though  that  truth  will  crush  a  life  ten 
thousand  times  dearer  to  me  than  my  own." 
Carlo  de  Vigne  held  out  his  hand.  The 
English  gentleman  drew  back,  not  proudly, 
but  sadly. 

"Nay!"  he  said;  "you  have  rendered  me 
good  service;  you  have  kindly  answered  my 
questions;  but.  remembering  all— forgive 
me— I    can    not    touch    your   hand." 

"I  do  not  wonder,"  said  the  artist.  "It 
has  not  been  an  honest  hand.  I  have 
neither  been  true  to  her  nor  to  myself." 

So  they  parted  whom  the  consequences 
of  a  great  crime  had  brought  so  strangely 
face  to  face.  The  last  gleam  of  hope  was 
dead  in  Hugh's  heart  as  he  left  the  studio. 
There  could  no  longer  be  a  shadow  of  doubt 
Lady  Elesmere  was  his  lost  wife. 

Fast  as  steam  could  take  him,  he  trav- 
eled back  to  England.  The  country  was 
beautiful,  the  sea  blue  and  calm  as  the 
summer  sky,  the  sun  shining  like  a  bless- 
ing over  the  land,  the  corn  golden  in  the 
meadows,  the  fruit  ripe  in  the  orchards, 
the  birds  singing  in  the  trees.  Yet,  as 
Hugh  hurried  along,  neither  beauty  of 
sight  nor  of  sound  brought  happiness  to 
him. 

London  again,  with  its  "palaces,  its  crowd- 
ed streets,  its  wondi-ous  mixture  of  poverty 
and  wealth.  Not  one  moment  had  he  wast- 
ed on  the  journey.  Wan,  haggard,  and 
faint,  he  stood  at  two'  o'clock  in  the  rail- 
way station,  wondering  how  he  should  pass 
the  time  away  until  the  proper  hour  for 
calling  on  Lady  St.  Just. 

Not  home!  He  could  not  go  home,  where 
sweet  Cecile  longed  for  him  every  moment. 
The  very  word  was  like  a  sword  in  his 
heart.  Home!  There  was  no  more  home 
for  him.  Over  the  house  wherein  he  had 
dwelt  hung  the  black  cloud  of  shame  and 
sorrow.  The  gentle,  high-bred,  noble  lady 
who  had  been  the  queen  of  his  heart,  the 
mother  of  his  dead  child,  the  mistress  of 
his  home— she  would  soon  have  that  to  boar 
which  would  in  all  human  probability  break 
her  heart. 

No  home,  no  love,  no  peace  for  him.  One 
of  the  railway  porters,  struck  by  his  hiig- 
gard,  despairing  face,  asked  if  he  wanted 
a  cab,  then  advised  him  to  go  to  the  hotel 
close  at  hand.  Hugh  went,  simply  because 
he  was  at  a  loss  what  else  to  do.  But  he 
laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  with  the  sweet 
face  of  Cecile  before  him,  a  face  half 
drowned  in  tears. 

He  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  call  upon 
Lady  St.  Just  before  afternoon.  He  looked 
at  the  address,  Carlton  Palace  Gardens, 
and  he  remembered  that  some  oi  the  most 
magnificent  mansions  in  London  were 
there. 

He  was  tired  and  exhausted,  yet  when 
food  was  placed  before  him  he  could  not 
touch  it.  So  slowly  did  the  terrible  hours 
pass  that  were  to  bring  him  nearer  to 
doom. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  his  travol- 
stained  clothes.  ■  How  could  he  present 
himself  In  this  guise  to  Lady  St.  Just?  He 
rang  for  the  waiter,  and  the  time  passed 
in  preparation  was  some  little  boon  to  him. 
He  went  at  length.  Before  he  reached  the 
house  a  doubt  occurred  to  him— should  he 
send  up  his  card?  And  then  the  conviction 
that  soon— ah!  so  f.atally  soon— all  the 
world  must  know  that  which  he  strove  to 
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hide;  soon,  so  fearfully  soon,  all  London 
would  be  ringing  with  the  story  of  his  dis- 
grace and  Cecile's  woe. 

"Is  Lady  St.  Just  at  home?"  he  inquired 
of  the  pompous  footman  who  stood  before 
him.  She  was  at  home  and  disengaged. 
Hugh  gave  his  card,  and  begged  her  lady- 
ship would  grant  him  the  favor  of  an  In- 
terview, as  his  business  was  pressing. 

No.  1  ('arlton  Halace  (hardens  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  mansions  in  London. 
Sir  Henry  St.  Just  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
baronets,  tie  had  adorned  and  decorated 
his  house  as  a  temple  of  beauty,  for  he 
had  married  the  prettiest,  vainest,  most 
coquettish  girl  in  England,  Miss  Clara  Sa- 
ville.  niece  of  Mrs  Savage,  and  daughter 
of  her  onlv  brother.  Paul  Saville,  who  had 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune  by  railway 
speculations.  Miss  Saville  had  been  left 
under  her  aunt's  charge.  Poor  Mrs.  Sav- 
age was  wont  to  declare  that  she  never 
knew  what  the  trials  of  life  were  until 
then. 

For  pretty  Miss  Clara  worshiped  herself. 
and  expected  every  one  else  to  do  the  same. 
She  was  \ory  pretty,  something  after  the 
fashion  of  Mme.  Tussaud's  successful  wax 
figures.  Her  eyes  were  intensely  blue,  her 
lips  of  a  bright,  vivid  scarlet,  her  complex- 
ion a  dazzling  mixture  of  red  and  white— 
of  lily  and  rose.  She  had  fair  brown  wav- 
ing hair,  that  looked  as  though  the  sun 
were  always  shining  upon  it.  True,  the 
blue  eyes  were  fringed  by  long  silken 
lashes,  and  the  red  lips  wore  sweet,  dim- 
pled   smiles. 

It  was  commonly  supposed  that  Miss  Sa- 
ville had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
thwarted  or  opposed  in  all  her  life.  When 
from  a  host  of  soupirants  she  chose  Sir 
Henry  St.  Just,  Mrs.  Savage  asked  her 
why. 

"To  tell  you  the  real  truth,  aunt,  re- 
plied the  spoiled  young  beauty,  "I  intend  to 
marry  Sir  Henry  because  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced he  will  let  me  have  my  own  way  in 
everything." 

Mrs.  Savage  did  venture  to  suggest  that 
was  a  poor  motive  for  marriage.  Miss  Sa- 
ville smiled  in  calm,  serene  contempt. 

"I  have  never  troubled  myself  much 
about  love,  aunt,"  she  replied.  "The  aear- 
est  thing  to  me  in  this  world  is  my  own 
way;  the  dearest  man,  consequently,  will 
be  he  who  gives  it  to  me." 

And  Mrs.  Savage,  scared  by  a  philosophy 
so  totally  unlike  all  her  notions  of  love  and 
honor,  said  no  more. 

Some  idea  of  Lady  St.  Just's  character 
may  be  formed  from  this.  When  poor 
Hugh,  in  his  sorrow,  went  to  her,  she  was 
the  prettiest,  the  most  completely  spoiled, 
and  the  most  luxurious  woman  in  London. 

"Her  ladyship  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
footman;  and  as  Hugh  walked  up  the  grand 
broad  staircase,  before  him  all  the  time 
was  the  sweet  haunting  face  of  Cecile 
drowned  in  tears. 

CHAPTER   LX. 

In  a  sumptuous  drawing-room  Lady  Clara 
St.  Just  sat  alone.  Surely  the  sum- 
mer sun  never  shone  upon  any  scene  more 
fail-.  She  sat  in  a  large  lounging  chair, 
that  had  been  placed  near  the  window.  The 
hangings  of  rose  silk  were  half  drawn,  and 
the  light  that  came  through  them  was 
beautiful  to  behold.  The  windows  were 
open,  and  the  fragrance:  of  heliotrope  and 


mignonette   came   in    from   a   balcony   filled 
with  flowers. 

No  footsteps  could  be  heard  on  that  car- 
pet of  rich  velvet  pile.  One  felt  bewildered 
by  buhl,  marqxietry,  inlaid  tables,  priceless 
vases,  superb  books,  ornaments  of  untold 
value;  by  pictures  of  wondrous  beauty;  by 
statues  of  wondrous  grace;  and  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  splendor  Lady  Clara  St. 
Just  sat  alone  when  Hughs  card  was  taken 
in  to  her.    She  looked  at  it. 

"Mr.  Inglis,"  murmured  the  rosy  lips, 
"surely  that  is  the  name  of  the  millionaire 
at  Atherion  House."    Then  aloud  she  said: 

"1   will  see  Mr.   Inglis  here." 

"What  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  fanciful 
can  he  want  with  me?  '  said  her  ladyship. 
"He  has  never  been  introduced  to  me.  On 
particular  business?  Let  me  think;  he 
married  that  pretty  fairy  Queen  of  the 
Lilies." 

With  the  coquettish  grace  so  natural  to 
her,  Ladj'  St.  Just  placed  herself  In  an  at- 
titude. She  made  the  delicate  lilac  silk  she 
wore  fall  in  proper  folds;  she  touched  the 
rich  white  lace  and  looked  at  the  golden 
ornaments.  Then,  feeling  sure  that  she 
was  perfectly  irresistible,  looked  up  with 
a  serene  smile  as  Hugh  entered  the  room. 
Some  little  of  the  intense  self-complacency 
died  out  of  her  pretty  face  as  her  eyes  fell 
on  that  handsome,  haggard  man.  There 
was  something  unutterably  solemn  and  sad 
in  his  aspect.  Many  of  her  little  airs  and 
affectations  fell  back  affrighted  before  him. 

"Lady  St.  Just,"  said  Hugh,  in  his  rich, 
deep  voice,  "1  have  to  apologize  for  my  in- 
trusion." 

No  apology  was  needed,  she  assured  him; 
and  the  blue  eyes  looked  wonderingly  on 
his  pale,  worn   face. 

He  was  at  no  loss  how  %3  begin;  time 
was  precious,  his  heart  was  too  full  of 
anguish  now  for  him  to  study  his  words. 

"I  have  called  upon  you.  Lady  St.  Just, 
said    Hugh,    "in    consequence     of     hearing 
that    Mrs.    Savage,    an    English    lady,    who 
died    in    the   year   18—   at   Rome,    was    your 
aunt." 

Lady  St.  Just  bowed,  while  she  signed  to 
Hugh   to   take  a  seat  near  her. 

"You  have  been  correctly  informed,"  she 
replied. 

"Mrs.  Savage,  while  living  in  Rome,  had 
with  her  as  companion  a  young  lady  of 
the  name  ot  Miss  Verner." 

A  sudden  light  in  the  face  before  him— a 
sudden  gleam  in  the  eyes,  caused  Hugh  to 
stop  abruptly. 

"Pray  go   on,"   said   Lady  St.   Just. 

"The  inquiries  I  wish  to  make  relate  to 
her."  continued  Hugh.  "Can  you  inform 
me.  Lady  St.  Just,  how  she  came  to  reside 
with  Mrs.  Savage?  Where  and  how  did 
Mrs.    Savage    meet    with    her    first?  ' 

"I  always  prophesied  that  we  should 
hear  more  of  that  young  person,"  said  her 
ladvship,  calmly.  "My  instincts  seldom 
mislead  me,  Mr.  Inglis,  and  my  instinct 
taught  me  to  dislike  her.  I  almost  quar- 
reled with  my  poor  aunt  about  her.  W  ill 
vou  have  th€  goodness  to  give  me  that 
fan?" 

Hugh  did  as  she  wished.  Lady  St.  Just 
Oldened  the  white,  long,  soft  feathers  and 
proceeded  to  fan  herself  with  an  air  of 
;,r«at   enjoyment. 

"Pardon  me,  '  said  Hugh,  wondering 
whether  a  straightforward  answer  would 
be  possible,  "do  you  know  how  Miss  Vor- 
ner  became  known  to  Mrs.  Savage?" 

"I    told    my   aunt   from    the    first    to    be- 
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ware,"  continued  her  ladyship,,  calmly.  "1 
disliked  that  woman  at  once;  s'ne  tried  to 
flatter  me,  she  even  went  the  length  of 
paying  me  a  compliment.  I  put  her  in  her 
place  and  kept  her,  there;  she  never  tried 
again.    My   instinct   never   fails." 

"But,"   said  Hugh,   "how  was  it—" 

"Ah,  very  true,  Mr.  inglis,  i  have  given 
you  no  answer  to  your  question.  1  must 
explain  that  before  I  was  married  I  lived 
with  my  aunt." 

Poor  Hugh  tried  to  look  properly  im- 
pressed  witn   the   fact. 

"Of  course,"  she  continued,  "when  I 
thought  of  leaving  my  aunt  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  some  one  who  could  in  some 
measure  take  my  place." 

Again  Hugh  bowed  and  looked  Impressed, 
wondering  in  the  depths  of  his  weary  heart 
where  it  would  end. 

"My  aunt  declared  her  intention  of  go- 
ing abroad,  and  resolved  to  engage  some 
voung  person  to  accompany  her.  Against 
my  wish  she  applied  at  some  agency  ofHce, 
and  a  day  or  two  afterward  this  Miss  Ver- 
ner  called  upon  us.  I  hated  and  my  aunt 
liked  her  at  first  sight.  She  was  what  some 
people  would  call  pretty,  perhaps,  and  cer- 
tainly—that I  must  admit— very  clever.  She 
charmed  mv  aunt.  My  dislike  to  her  in- 
creased when  she  told  my  aunt  that  she 
could  give  her  no  references,  tnat  she  be- 
longed to  a  good  old  English  family,  but 
had  left  home  in  consequence  or  some  fam- 
ily disagreement.  My  aunt,  who  was  not 
very  matter-of-fact,  was  charmed  at  what 
she  thought  a  romance  and  a  mystery. 
Miss  Verner  pi'omised  all  kinds  of  things; 
to  do  her  justice,  she  kept  her  word.  She 
was  exceedingly  attentive  to  my  aunt,  who 
rashly   engaged^her   without   references." 

"That  is  all  vour  ladyship  can  tell  me? 

"That  is  all.  My  aunt,  as  you  say,  died 
in  Rome.  I  never  heard  any  more  of  Miss 
Verner.  She  was  presented.  I  believe,  with 
a  handsome  sum  of  money  at  Mrs.  Sav- 
age's death,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 
Pray  pardon  my  question,  is  there  any- 
thing  wrong   about   her?" 

Hugh  paused  one  moment,  truth  and 
shame  struggling  for  mastery. 

"It  is  of  some  matters  connected  with 
her  marriage  I  wish  to  discover  her,"  he 
said. 

"Indeed,"  replied  her  ladyship,  indiffer- 
ently. "Perhaps  some  money  left  to  her.  ' 
and  she  looked  rather  disappointed  that 
there  was  no  nice  little  scandal.  "I  al- 
ways prophesied  that  we  should  hear  evil 
news  of  her.  I  am  not  uncharitable,  Mr. 
Inglis,  taut  I  do  not  like  interesting  he- 
roines who  can  give  no  references.  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  know  the  address 
of  the  agency  office.  It  wiis  Mrs.  Poison's, 
Cavendish  Terrace.  I  can  tell  you  no  more 
of  Miss  Verner,   but   she   perhaps   can." 

"Your  ladyship  could,  perhaps,  oblige  me 
with  the  exact  date  of  her  application  to 
Mrs.    Savage." 

"Yes,"  replied  Lady  St.  Just.  "I  was 
married  on  the  14th  of  June.  Miss  Verner 
was  with  us  one  fortnight  before  my  mar- 
riage. She  came  to  live  with  Mrs.  Savage 
on  the  first  day  of  June.  I  remember  it 
well.  You  look  exceedingly  111,  Mr.  Inglis; 
can  I  offer  you  anything?  " 

-Hugh  thanked  her.  Another  time  this 
pretty,  dainty,  luxurious  lady  would  have 
amused  him;  as  it  was,  he  only  noticed  that 
the  very  date  tallied.  Aurora  left  him  the 
1st  of  May— where  had  she  spent  the  Inter- 
vening   month?    That    was    the   only    piece 


of  evidence  wanting.  He  thanked  Lady 
Clara  St.  Just  for  her  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, then  took  his  leave.  Little  did  she 
think  then  that  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  very  fact  of  his  visit  would  make  her 
a   heroine. 

Hugh  drove  at  once  to  Mrs.  Poison's, 
Cavendish  Terrace.  He  remembered  hav- 
ing frequently  read  advertisements  of  this 
ofttce,  which  was  one  of  the  best  known  in 
London.  He  asked  to  see  Mrs.  Poison.  A 
short,  stout,  good-humored  lady  came 
down,  and  he  requested  the  favor  of  an 
intei-view   with   her. 

"Do  you  remember  in  the  year  18 —  send- 
ing from  your  office  a  lady  named  Miss 
Verner  to  Mrs.   Savage?" 

Mrs.  Poison  reflected  for  some  few  min- 
utes; at  last  her  face  lighted  up. 

"I  remember  it  perfectly  well,  sir,"  she 
said.  "Several  circumstances  connected 
with  her  business  impressed  it  on  my 
mind." 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  they  were?  ' 
asked   Hugh. 

"Yes.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  lady 
was  young  and  singularly  beautiful.  She 
had  a  bright,  fair  face,  with  great  coils  of 
golden  hair.  She  was  graceful,  quick,  and 
witty.  In  the  second  place,  she  could  give 
no  references,  and  on  that  account  for 
some  time  I  feared  it  would  be  impossible 
to  provide  her  with  a  situation.  Mrs.  Sav- 
age had  kindly  waived  the  objection.  Miss 
Verner's  name  had  been  on  my  books 
three  weeks;  she  went  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Savage,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of 
her  since." 

"Is  that  all  you  can  tell  of  her?"  he 
asked  again. 

"That  is  all.  The  address  she  had  given 
was   14   Knottingley   Terrace,    Islington." 

Mrs.   Poison  knew  no  more. 

Hugh    thanked    her    politely. 

"I  hope,  sir,  "  said  the  good-natured  lit- 
tle lady,  "that  I  have  done  the  young  per- 
son no  harm  by  answering  your  questions. 
I  did  not  like  her;  but  I  should  like  to  be 
quite  sure  of  that." 

"No  harm  at  all.;  but,"  added  Hugh, 
curiously:  "why  did  you  not  like  her"? 
That  is  the  second  time  I  have  heard  the 
same  remark  to-day." 

"I  did  not  like  her,  simply  because  she 
never  seemed  to  me  to  be  true.  I  admire 
honesty  and  straightforwardness.  I  found 
neither  in   Miss   Verner." 

"Can  it  be,"  asked  Hugh  Inglis.  as  he 
went  away,  "that  what  many  people  say 
is  correct?  Can  it  be  that  women  have 
keener,  truer  instincts  than  men?  Every 
woman  I  know  or  have  seen  yet  dislikes 
her — the  men  all  admire   her." 

Then  he  went  without  loss  of  time  to 
Islington;  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover 
Knottingley  Terrace,  a  row  of  lofty,  nar- 
row houses,  with  "lodgings  to  let"  written 
all  over  them. 

The  landlady  of  No.  14,  Miss  Heath,  a 
stiff,  starched  old  mnid,  received  Mr.  Inglis 
with  a  grim  politeness  that  would  have 
amused  him  at  any  other  time. 

"Can  you  remember  the  month  of  Mav, 
18-?" 

"Yes,  certainly  I  can." 

^'During  that  month,  did  a  lady,  Miss 
Verner,   lodge  in   your  house?" 

Miss  Heath  pursed  her  lips. 

"A  person,"  she  replied,  with  marked  cm- 
ph.asi.a,  "certainly  ti>ok  two  rooms  in  my 
house  during  that  month;  she  left  them 
J  again  on  the  14th  of  June." 
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The  dates  tallied  exactly. 

"Will  you  kindly  describe  this  person?" 
asked  Hugh,  and  the  landlady,  with  many 
vinegary  touches,  drew  a  tolerably  correct 
portrait   of   "1-a  Kelle  Aurora." 

Then  Miss   Heath   looked  at   him. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,  in  my  turn,"  she  said, 
"whetiier  you  are  a  detective?" 

Then,  despite  his  trouble,  Hugh  could  not 
help  smiling. 

"No,"  he  replied;  "why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because,  strange  to  say,"  continued  Miss 
Heath,  "1  have  always  expected  to  have 
imiuiiies  made  about  that  lady.  1  have  al- 
ways expected  that  she  would  prove  a  run- 
away or  an  adventuress." 

"Why?"  asked  Hugh,  hurriedly. 

"Because  she  told  me  her  name  was  Ad- 
elaide Verner;  yet  one  day,  in  her  room,  1 
saw  the  envelope  of  an  old  letter,  and  it 
was  addressed  to  'Mrs.  Inglis."  1  have  kept 
it  all  this  time.  1  also  found  a  handker- 
chief with  the  name  'Aurora'  upon  it,  and 
that  I  have  likewise  preserved." 

CHAPTER  LXr. 

Miss  Heath  left  the  room  in  search  of  the 
handkerchief  and  envelope.  Hugh  Inglis 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  like  a  wild  an- 
imal brought  to  bay.  It  was  all  true,  then, 
after  all;  he  had  been  tricked  and  duped  as 
surely  man  never  was  before.  Miss  Heath 
returned. 

"This  is  the  handkerchief,"  she  said,  un- 
folding a  dainty  square  of  cambric,  with 
deep  lace  all  round  it.  "I  found  this  in  the 
room  after  the  lady  had  left.  She  usually 
signed  her  name  'Adelaide;'  here  it  is  'Au- 
rora.' " 

Hugh  took  the  handkerchief  in  his  hand 
He  could  have  told  anywhere  that  it  be- 
longed to  his  lost  wife;  there  was  the  same 
faint  perfume  of  violet,  that  she  always 
affected,  lingering  on  it.  He  took  the  en- 
velope and  read:  "Mrs.  Inglis;'  the  ad- 
dress vas  that  of  the  lodgings  he  had  oc- 
cupied when  Aurora  left  him;  the  date  was 
three  days  pre\ious  to  that  of  her  flight. 
It  seemed  to  him  even  that  he  remembered 
the  letter  coming— a  bill  from  some  milliner 
whom  Aurora  had  employed.  He  remem- 
bered how,  afterward,  he  had  parted  with 
a  gold  chain  in  order  to  pay  the  bill. 

As  he  held  this  fatal  evidence  in  his  hand, 
a  feeling  of  almost  helpless  horror  came 
over  Hugh  Inglis.  Tne  chain  of  evidence 
was  complete  at  last.  His  wife  Aurora 
had  most  certainly  lived  in  that  house. 
This  letter  was  one  she  had  brought  un- 
known to  herself;  in  all  probability  it  had 
been  mixed  with  her  clothes.  Some  might 
call  it  accidentally:  Hugh  Inglis  gave  to 
such  accidents  another  name.  How  the 
words  struck  him— "Mrs.  Inglis."  Thank 
Heaven  his  beloved  Cecile  had  never  been 
known  by  that  title! 

"You  will  give  me  these?"  he  said, 
hoarsely,  to  Miss  Heath;  "they  are  of  the 
greatest   value  to  me." 

She  was  looking  at  him  curiously.  "Pray 
pardon  me,  sir,"  she  said;  "was  there  an>« 
thing   wrong   about    this   person?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  grave  reply;  "something 
very  wrong  indeed." 

"I  always  suspected  it,"  said  the  land- 
lady triumphantly.  "I  never  thought  she 
was  all  right.  A  beautiful  woman,  or 
rather  girl,  like  her,  ought  not  to  have  j 
been  so  lonely  and  friendless.  She  was 
very  haughty,  and  would  never  talk  to  me;  I 


she  seemed  to  know  no  one,  and  no  one 
ever  came  n(.ar  her.  Do  not  think  me  curi- 
ous, sir;  but  wh:it  was  the— how  was  she 
wrong?" 

"She  was  a  runaway  wife,"  said  Hugh, 
slowly;  "and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  read  her  story  in  the  papers.  All 
Kngland  will  ring  with  it.  Your  evidence 
may  be  required.  Of  course  you  will  give 
It?  " 

"Yes,  I  will  give  it,  though  I  must  say 
I  should  not  like  any  harm  to  come  to  her. 
She  was  very  beautiful.  I  have  never 
seen  a  face  like  hers;  she  ha4  such  won- 
derful  golden    hair." 

"Hush,"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  sternly.  "Her 
beauty    will    avail   her   little    now." 

Miss  Heath's  face  grew  pale  and  pitiful. 
"It  is  nothing,  I  hope,  that  would— I  dare 
not  say, what.  I  mean  her  life  would  not 
be  in  danger,  I  hope." 

"No,  she  has  not  committed  murder,  only 
bigamy!  "  and  a  low  moan  came  from  his 
lips  as  he  remembered  how  many  lives  her 
sins  would  lay  bare  and  desolate. 

Again  Hugh  Inglis  took  a  bank-note  from 
his  purse. 

"I  ask  your  silence,"  he  said;  "and  you 
will  keep  it,  I  know,  until  at  least,  the 
world  talks;  then  it  will  be  a  secret  no 
longer." 

"I  will  never  open  my  lips  on  the  subject, 
except  to  you,"  she  said.  She  was  not  a 
bad-hearted  woman.  She  longed  to  ask 
him  if  that  fair  woman's  sin  had  made  him 
look  so  wild  and  haggard,  if  her  crime 
had  broken  his  heart.  She  wondered  if  he 
had  been  deceived  by  her;  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  ask,  for  there  was  something  in 
Hugh's  quiet,  dignified  manner  that  pre- 
vented any  one  from  taking  a  liberty  with 
him. 

"He  looks  as  though  a  woman's  hand  had 
struck  him,"  said  Mrs.  Heath  to  herself. 
"I  never  can  bear  those  pretty  women.  1 
am  thankful  to  Providence  that  I  am  what 
men  choose  to  call  plain.  I  have  seen  few 
beauties  that  were  good  for  anything.  So 
she  committed  bigamy;  she  looked  like  it. 
I  always  thought  that  there  was  the  heart 
of  a  tigress  under  that  fair  face." 

He  had  certain  proof  now;  there  was  no 
longer  even  the  faintest  hope  that  he  could 
be  mistaken.  There  was  no  mistake,  the 
dreadful,  hateful  truth  lay  bare  before  him. 
His  lost  wife  and  Adelaide  Lady  Ele.=mere 
were  one  and  the  same. 

People  looked  at  him  wonderingly  as  he 
walked  through  the  streets;  even  his  very 
lips  were  white  with  the  dead,  ashen  pallor 
of  despair.  Those  -who  knew  him  best 
might  have  passed  him  w'ithout  recognition, 
so  much  had  sorrow  changed  him.  H's 
eyes  had  great  shadows  round  them  h.s 
lips  trembled  nervously.  He  looked  like  a 
man  smitten  down  by  some  terrible  blo»v 
which  had  totally  changed  him. 

He  stood  once  more  in  the  sunlighted 
streets  of  the  great  city,  but  he  did  not 
know  where  to  go  or  what  to  do  next.  He 
knew  the  worst  now.  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  lay  clear  before  him.  Lady  Eles- 
mere  was  his  guilty  wife,  sure  as  that 
summer  sun  was  shining— his  wife,  and  no 
other.  He  could  never  return  to  Cecile: 
the  sweet,  pure  face  must  smile  upon  him 
no  more,  the  loving  lips  and  tender  eyes 
were  not  for  him.  It  would  break  her 
ho:;rt:  it  would  kill  her  as  sure  as  ever 
woman  was  slain. 

What  was  he  to  do?  Go  to  the  magnifi- 
cent     mansion      where      Lady      Elesmere 
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reiened,  and  denounce  her?  Not  yet.  He 
must  have  other  help,  or  she,  so  >een  so 
subtle,    so    clever,    would    evade   him    after 

'^  At  last  all  suspense  was  ended;  there  was 
rr  more  false,  faint  hope;  the  sword  had 
fallen,  he  knew  his  doom.  Oh,  for  one  word 
of  comfort  or  of  counsel!  Suddenxy  he  be- 
though  himself  of  Lady  Frances  Hylton 
She  so  noble,  so  wise,  so  true,  she  would 
surely  help  him.  How  could  he  see  her 
without  being  seen?  He  could  not  go  to 
Atherton  House.  He  must  not  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  woman  he  loved.  He  would 
not  go  to  his  olub,  lest  some  one  seemg 
him  there  should  spread  abroad  the  rumor 
of  his  return,  and  Cecile  should  wonder 
why  he  was  not  with  her.  He  went  into  a 
stationer's  shop  and  purchased  some  paper; 
then  he  wrote: 

"Dear  Lady  Frances:— I  have  returned  to 
London.  My  worst  fear^  are  verified 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  and  I  must 
not  go  home.  I  want  to  see  you.  Will 
you  come  to  Kensington  Gardens  this  af- 
ternoon about  four  o'clock?  I  will  wait 
there  for  you.  Not  one  word  yet  to  my 
poor  Cecile.  She  will  be  obliged  to  know 
all  soon  enough.  Dear  Lady  Frances  do 
not  fail.    Your  unhappy  friend,  H.  I. 

When  the  note  was  written  he  found  a 
trustworthy  messenger  whom  he  employed 
to  take  it  to  Atherton  House.  He  was  to 
ask  for  Lady  Frances  Hylton,  to  place  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  in  no  other.  If  she 
was  from  home  he  was  to  bring  It  back 
again. 

It  was  afternoon;  the  great  city  clocks 
had  all  struck  the  hour  of  twelve.  It 
would  have  occurred  to  some  men  to  have 
sought  for  refreshment— to  have  drunk  at 
least  some  wine  or  brandy.  Not  so  with 
Hugh.  The  deadly  pain  at  his  heart  was 
greater  than  all  physical  wants.  He  for- 
got that  he  had  tasted  no  breakfast— no 
lunch.  He  went  at  once  to  the  gardens, 
there  to  await  in  a  stupor  of  despair  the 
coming  of  the  friend  who  was  to  succor 
him. 

The  sun  shone  over  his  head,  the  birds 
sung  around  him,  sweet  flowers  sent  fra- 
grant messages  to  him;  but  he  to  all  beauty 
was  deaf,  blind  and  dumb.  He  was  trying 
to  think  how  the  news  was  to  be  broken 
to  Cecile;  how  she  must  be  told  that  sne 
was  not  his  wife.  How  was  she  to  learn 
all  this  and  live?  Who  was  to  tell  her? 
Who  could  bear  to  witness  such  agony  as 
hers?  Where  would  she  go?  What  would 
she  do?  All  these  thoughts  rushed  like  a 
tempest  through  his  mind.  He  never  noted 
how  the  hours  passed.  He  nev€r  saw  the 
kindly  looks  bent  on  him.  A  great  pulse  of 
misery  throbbed  in  the  air.  and  he  was 
lost  in  it. 

The  two  ladies  were  alone  when  the  mes- 
s?enger  reached  Atherton  House.  Lady 
Frances  looked  up  when  the  footman  told 
her  she  was  wanted  at  once. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  Lady  Cecile.  raising 
her  head.  "Why  not  ask  the  gentleman 
in  here,  Stephen?" 

"It  is  not  a  gentleman,  my  lady,"  replied 
the  man:  "it  is  a  messenger  with  a  letter." 

Some  notion  of  the  truth  struck  Lady 
Frances;  she  rose  hastily. 

"Some  business  or  other  of  my  own. 
dear,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  as  she  went 
out. 


There  in  the  hall  stood  the  messenger, 
note  in   hand. 

"I  am  Lady  Frances  Hylton,"  she  said. 
"What  do  you  want?" 

"I  was  to  give  this  into  your  own  hand, 
and  no  other,"  he  replied,  with  a  bow,  and 
then  she  knew  the  letter  was  from  Hugti 
Inglis. 

Despite  her  calmness  and  self-command. 
Lady  Frances  turned  sick  and  faint  as  she 
read  that  letter.  His  worst  fears  were 
realized.  Dear  Heaven,  what  awful  blow 
was  to  fall  on  the  gentle  girl  she  had  just 
left!  What  terrible  sorrow  hung  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  house? 

"How  am  I  to  go  back  and  talk  to  her, 
knowing  what  I  know?  How  am  1  to 
smile  and  listen  to  her  pretty,  innocent  talk 
of  Hugh,  and  what  she  shall  do  when 
Hugh  comes  home?" 

It  was  hard,  but  fortunately  Lady  Cecile 
was  too  engrossed  in  her  own  thoughts  to 
feel  any  great  curiosity  as  to  who'  had 
sent  the  note. 

"One  of  your  proteges,  Frances?"  she 
said,  as  her  friend  entered  the  room. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lady  Frances,  bending 
down  to  kiss  the  fair  young  face.  "Some 
one  in  distress,  dajrling,  whom  I  have  prom- 
ised to  go  and  see  I  shall  have  to  leave 
you  alone  for  a  short  time  this  afternoon." 

"Never  mind;  there  must  surely  be  a 
letter  from  Hugh  some  time  to-day,  or  he 
must  be  coming  home  to-night.  Perhaps 
he  intends  to  surprise  me.  I  shall  not 
scold  him  for  not  writing.  He  has  had 
some  good  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  he  has 
been  busy.  Some  wives  would  say  he  was 
neglectful.  I  do  not;  I  know  how  my 
Hugh  loves  me." 

"How  will  she  bear  it?"  thought  Lady 
Frances.    "My  God!  how  is  she  to  bear  it?" 

"I  was  trying  last  night  to  remember 
what  life  used  to  be  like  before  I  knev/ 
Hugh."  she  continued.  "How  empty  and 
blank  it  must  have  been.  I  could  not  live 
without  him  now.  He  will  be  sure  either 
to  write  or  come,  will  he  not,  Frances,  to- 
day?" 

"You  will  hear  of  him  soon,  my  darling, 
of  course,"  she  replied,  at  a  loss  what  to 
say. 

"1  am  counting  the  hours,"  continued  the 
girl,  with  a  smile.  "I  shall  be  able  to  tell 
him  how  many  days,  hours,  and  minutes 
he  has  been  away,  and  papa  used  to  say 
I  had  no  head  for  figures— what  a  libel, 
was  it  not?" 

How  time  wore  on  until  afternoon,  Lady 
Frances  never  knew.  Once  Lady  Cecile 
came  across  the  room,  and  laid  her  little 
white  hand  on   her  friend's   shoulder. 

"Frances,"  she  said,  "do  I  tease  you  by 
talking  so  much  about  Hugh?  You  listen 
very  patiently,  but  you  make  no  reply.  L 
have  tired  you.  I  am  selfish  to  talk  always 
about  him,  but  my  heart  is  full  of  him— 
he  is  my  world,   my  everything." 

"I  am  not  tired."  said  Lady  Frances,  gen- 
tly. "I  like  to  listen  to  you.  Your  hus- 
band's praises  will  nevec-  weary  me.  for  1 
think  he  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  men." 

The  swf^et  face  bent  over  her— the  sweet 
lips  touched  hers. 

"Von  ar<'  riqht."  whispered  I>ady  Ci'cile. 
"You  do  not  know  how  often  I  thank  Heav- 
en for  my  husband,  Frances;  if  you  did 
you   would   laugh  at   me." 


CHAPTKR  LXIT. 
Four  o'clock!    The  clocks   in   the  church 
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steeples  boomed  out  the  hour  slowly,  and 
each  one  seemed  to  die  away  on  the  warm, 
sunlighted  air  Hugh  Inglis  never  heard 
num.  He  sat  still  and  stupefied  until  a 
Kentle  hand  was  placed  upon  his  shoulder, 
and   a   gentle    voice   said: 

"Mr.  Inglis.  I  am  here."  He  looked  up 
then,  and  saw  Lady  Frances  Hylton  by  his 
side. 

"How  ill  you  look!"  she  said.  "If  you  do 
not  take  care  you  will  destroy  yourself." 

"Death  would  be  so  much  easier  than  the 
life  that  awaits  me,"  he  said.  "Will  you 
sit  down  here.  Lady  Frances?  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you." 

She  took  a  seat  by  his  side;  she  held  out 
the  kindly  hand  that  never  failed  others  In 
distress,  and  clasped  his. 

"Tell  me  all.  '  she  said.  "I  will  do  my 
very  best  to  help  you." 

"It  is  all  true,"  he  groaned.  "There  is 
no  doubt,  no  hope.  The  woman  I  told  you 
of  is  my  lost,   most  guilty   wife." 

For  some  minutes  they  sat  in  silence. 
"The  time  has  come,"  he  continued,  "when 
I  must  tell  you  who  she  is.  The  whole 
world  will  know  it  soon.  The  guilty,  shame- 
less woman  who  calls  herself  Lady  Eles- 
mere  is  my  guilty  wife." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  for  the  face  of  his 
companion  had  grown  white  as  his  own. 

"Lady  Elesmere!  '  she  cried.  "Oh,  for 
Philip's  sake.   I   pray  it  may  not  be  true.  ' 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  it,"  he  said. 
"Pardon  me;  perhaps  I  have  startled  you. 
Lord  Elesmere  is  related  to  you.  I  had  for- 
gotten it." 

"I  am  so  grieved  for  him,"  she  said, 
simply.     "He  loves  her  so  much." 

"Not  more  than  I  love  my  Cecile,"  he  in- 
terrupted; "not  more  than  I  loved  her, 
Lady  Frances,  when  I  married  her,  and  she 
left  me  to  despair. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  history  very  briefly," 
he  said.  "I  met  Aurora  Brooke  by  chance 
when  I  was  staying  in  the  little  village  of 
Montrose.  I  fell  in  love  with  her  and  mar- 
ried her.  Lady  Frances,  in  those  days  she 
was  beautiful  as  an  angel,  not  more  than 
seventeen,  bright  and  joyous,  full  of  smiles 
and  gay,  sweet  laughter.  1  believed  her  to 
be  pure  and  good  as  she  was  fair  and 
lovely. 

"I  was  not  rich,  but  I  had  means  suf- 
ficient to  keep  her  in  all  comfort.  Lady 
Frances,  those  few  months  of  my  married 
life  were  intensely  happy.  I  believed  in 
her,  and  loved  her.  Now  listen.  My  means 
suddenly  failed,  and  because  I  could  no 
longer  give  her  those  luxuries  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed,  she  left  me  heart- 
lessly, cruelly,  and  wickedly. 

"Then,  as  now,  she  laid  my  life  waste 
and  desolate;  then,  as  now,  she  made  me 
the  most  wretched  af^men.  Desperate  and 
maddened  because  I  could  not  find  her,  1 
enlisted  and  went  to  India.  There  my  for- 
tune came  to  me.  I  must  tell  you  all  my 
wickedness.  Lady  Frances.  Then  I  swore 
a  solemn  oath  that,  let  me  find  her  where 
and  how  I  would,  1  would  slay  her." 

She   started    from    him    in   affright. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  "have  no  fear;  since  I  have  known 
Cecile  she  has  taught  me  better.  I  have 
no  such  thoughts  now.  She,  my  beloved, 
has  taken  me  into  purer,  higher'worlds. 

"When  I  came  home  to  England,  it  was 
to  find  and  slay  her  Only  God  knows  the 
many  hours  I  spent  in  that  search.  Then 
1  first  saw  my  darling— loved  her— and  fled 
away.    Lady  Frances,  no  fiend  could  have 


devised  a  more  cruel  vengeance  than  she 
prepared  for  me.  Then  came  that  letter  of 
which  I  have  told  you.  Believing  her  dead, 
I  married  my  sweet,  innocent  Cecile.  Oh, 
my  God!  would  that  I  had  died  instead! 

"You  know  what  my  wife  has  been  to 
me;  you  know  how  great  has  been  our 
happiness.  No  suspicion  of  foul  play  ever 
occurred  to  me.  I  lived  my  life,  thanking 
God  for  the  joy  that  filled  it.  until  the  night 
of  the  royal  ball.  You  remember  It.  1  had 
been  talking  to  Cecile,  and  when  she  went 
away  I  crossed  the  room  to  look  at  Lady 
Elesmere.  Lady  Frances,  the  moment  I 
saw  her,  I  recognized  her.  I  could  have 
sworn  to  her  Identity  then,  as  I  swear  to 
it  now.  She  was  my  wife  Aurora.  Yet  I 
could  not  believe  it.  Accident  took  me  to 
Lord  Elesmere's  house,  and  there  I  saw  a 
picture,  the  portrait  of  my  wife,  painted 
by  Carlo  de  Vigne,  and  called  'Queen  of 
the  Ferns.'  I  asked  Lord  Elesmere  a  few 
questions,  and  then  went  to  Rome.  1  have 
seen  Carlo  de  Vigne;  there  is  no  need  to 
shock  you  by  telling  you  anything  of  the 
horrible  terms  on  which  she  stood  with 
him. 

"I  have  traced  her  whole  history;  hear 
it.  When  she  left  me  she  took  lodgings 
with  a  Miss  Heath  in  Islington.  She  ap- 
plied at  Mrs.  Poison's  office  for  a  situation 
as  companion,  obtained  it,  and  went  with 
a  Mrs.  Savage  to  Rome.  There  she  met 
Carlo  dc  Vigne.  Part  of  the  shameful  con- 
tract she  made  with  him  was  that  he 
should  introduce  her  to  one  of  his  patrons, 
and  help  her  to  marry  well.  Lord  Eles- 
mere was  the  victim.  Lady  Frances;  and 
he  married  her,  unconscious  of  all  this,  be- 
lieving, as  I  had  done  before  him.  that 
she  was  as  good  as  she  was  fair.  Looking 
back,  I  can  see  how  she  has  avoided  me. 
She  trusted,  I  suppose,  that  I  should  not 
recognize  her,  that  I  should  never  dare, 
even  if  I  did  so,  to  denounce  her.  Perhaps 
she  thought  that,  for  my  own  sake  and 
Cecile's,  I  should  say  nothing.  She  was 
very  haughty,  and  coldly  indifferent  to  me. 
Now  I  know  the  truth,  I  would  not  re- 
press it  to  save  my  life,  much  less  to  spare 
her." 

"What  have  you  resolved  to  do?"  asked 
Lady  Frances,  looking  pityingly  at  the 
haggard  face.     "What  can  you   do?" 

"I  had  a  terrible  temptation,"  he  replied, 
in  a  broken  voice,  "that  for  Cecile's  sake,  I 
should  keep  silence  and  avoid  all  exposure; 
that  was  conquered,  and  1  will  tell  you 
my  resolve." 

He  looked  up  as  he  spoke.  All  trace  of 
emotion  disappeared;  his  voice  was  firm, 
his  eyes  glowed  with  a  clear  flame:  he 
stood    erect    and    fearless. 

"I  shall  denounce  her,"  he  said;  "neither 
her  beauty,  her  rank  nor  her  wealth  shall 
save  her.  She  shall  suffer  as  the  poorest 
woman  in  the  land,  found  guilty  of  her 
crime,  would  have  to  suffer.  She  shall  not 
be  spared,   be  sure  of  that   " 

A  cry  came  from  Lady  Frances.  "It  is 
too  horrible,"  she  said.  "Philip's  wife 
to  be  tried  and  sentenced!  Oh,  Mr.  Inglis, 
spare  her  this!" 

"Has  she  spared  me?  Has  she  spared 
your  kinsman  Philip?  Has  she  spared  my 
poor  Cecile?  Do  not  talk  to  me  of  sparing. 
Lady  Frances;  there  is  a  time  when  mercy 
becomes  weakness,  even  sin.  She  shall 
suffer  every  penalty  that  public  disgrace, 
public  trial,  public  infamy  can  inflict.  And 
listen  to  me.  I,  a  man  of  honor,  do  not 
hunt  her  down  from  any  mean,  small  mo- 
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live  of  revenge,  not  from  any  resolve  to 
punish  hor  for  what  she  has  done  to  me, 
out  from  a  spirit  of  justice." 

"Justice  is  hard,"  pleaded  the  gentle  lady 
by   his   side. 

"Justice  is  the  grandest  attribute  of  the 
most  high  God,"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  rever- 
ently. "Because  she  is  beautiful.  Lady 
Frances,  shall  her  beauty  corrupt  men? 
Because  she  has  clothed  herself  with  false 
colors,  is  she  to  be  spared  that  which  her 
pins  deserve?  What  is  her  beauty,  her 
rank,  her  wealth  in  the  eyes  of  a  just 
God?  Do  they  excuse  her?  I  tell  you 
they  add  only  to  her  crime.  She  might 
have  wrought  infinite  good!  she  has  done 
infinite  harm.  It  is  right  that  punishment 
should  overtake  her.  It  is  right  that  of  the 
punishment  I  should  be  the  instrument." 

She  knew  that  every  word  he  said  was 
wise  and  true,  but  her  heart  bled  for  Philip 
—Philip,  who  loved  this  wicked  woman  so 
dearlv  and  so  well. 

"Could  it  not  be  done  quietly?"  she 
asked,  "without  public  exposure  and  scan- 
dal?" 

"It  can  not,"  he  replied  firmly.  "She  has 
flaunted  her  false  beauty,  her  false  posi- 
tion, her  falsely  won  station  in  the  eyes 
of  men;  those  same  eyes  shall  see  her  fall. 
People  shall  see  where  sin  leads;  they  shall 
see  how  the  sin  of  one  woman  can  destroy, 
like  a  foul  blight,  the  happiness  of  two 
homes,  the  honor  and  fair  name  of  inno- 
cent people.  The  world  would  be  a  better 
place.  Lady  Frances,  if  people  were  allowed 
to  see  more  plainly  the  end  of  sin.  There 
is  too  much  blui-ring  over,  hiding,  and  con- 
cealing.     I   shall   never  do   it." 

Her  own  good  sense  told  her  that  every 
word  was  true. 

"I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,"  he 
said,  "not  because  I  was  any  longer  in 
doubt  as  to  what  I  should  do,  but  because 
I  wished  to  consult  you  about  Cecile— m.y 
darling— my  wife  no  longer,  because  1 
wanted  to  pray  you  on  my  knees  to  be  her 
friend,  to  stay  with  her,  to  help  her.  Oh, 
Lady  Frances,   how  will  she  bear   it?" 

Then  the  strong  man's  heart  gave  way, 
and  he  sobbed   like  a   helpless  child. 

"I  would  give  my  life  to  sava  her  from 
it,"  he  cried;  "but  I  cannot  give  my  soul 
and  hers.     "It  will  kill  her,  Lady  Frances." 

"I  fear  it  will,"  she  said.  "1  should  ad- 
vise you,  Mr.  Inglis,  before  taking  any 
further  steps,  to  send  for  Lord  Ferneley. 
Cecile  loves  her  father.  If  any  one  can  do 
her  good,    it    will    be   he." 

"I  had  thought  of  that,"  he  replied, 
gloomily.  "She  must  not  remain  here,  to 
hear  all  the  rumors  and  gossip,  to  be  a 
subject  of  curiosity  and  pity,  to  be  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers.  She  must  go  back 
to  Thornton.  Better  the  sweet  solitude  of 
fields  and  Mowers  than  London  sympathy 
and  London  wonder.  You  will  go  with 
her,  and   stay   with   her,    I   know." 

"1  will  do  that  most  willingly,"  she  re- 
plied. "Mr.  Inglis,  will  no  entreaties,  no 
prayers  of  mine  avail?  Can  nothing  that 
J  say  persuade  you  to  abandon  the  notion 
of  a   public   trial?" 

He  raised  his  hand  to  the  morning  skies. 

"You  may  just  as  well.  Lady  Frances, 
ask  the  sun  to  stop  shining,  or  Uie  llowers 
to  cease  blooming;  my  resolve  was  made 
In  the  name  and  in  the  cause  of  justice; 
nothing  can  ex'er  alter  it.  I  shall  send 
at  once  to  Thornton,  and  ask  Lord  Feme- 
ley  to  Join  me  here  in  London.  Until  he 
comes   1   shall   remain   at,  some   hotel.     He 


will  take  my  darling  back  with  him,  and 
then  I  shall  come  home.  I  shall  stay  at 
Atherton  House  until  the  trial  is  ended, 
and    then " 

"What  then?"  asked  Lady  Frances. 
"What   after  that?" 

"Not  despair,  nor  recklessness,  nor 
death,"  he  replied,  gravely,  "i  have  not 
known  an  angel  like  Cecile  in  vain.  I  have 
learned  from  my  wife,  young  and  delicate 
as  she  is,  such  lessons  as  make  a  man  a 
hero.  I  shall  live  out  my  life,  even  though 
all  the  brightness  and  sweetness  are  gone 
from  it.  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty  and  "go 
my  daily  rounds.'  though  my  heart  be 
heavy  as  lead  and   sad  as  death." 

"God  bless  you,"  she  said,  simply.  "You 
are  a  gootl,    brave  man." 

"How  is  Cecile?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 
"Tell  me  something  about  her.  I  thirst 
and  himger  to  hear  her  name— to  look  at 
her  face.  Tell  me  how  she  is— what  she 
says — what  she  does." 

But  Lady  Frances  was  too  wise  to  tell 
him  of  the  constant  longing  for  his  pres- 
ence—how his  name  was  ever  on  her  lips, 
her   thoughts   ever  with   him. 

"I  cannot  tell  how  she  got  the  idea,"  she 
replied,  "but  she  seems  to  fancy  you  are 
absent  on  some  election  business.  She  ex- 
pects a  letter  from  you  by  eve>-y  post,  and 
she  expects  your  return  every  day." 

"Then  she  has  no  idea  of  anything 
wrong?"   he-  interrupted. 

"Not  the  least.  Of  course  she  is  neither 
gay  nor  happy  without  you,  but  she  be- 
lieves you  to  be  overwhelmed  with  busi- 
ness." 

"And  I,"  he  cried,  "I  shall  never  see  her 
or  speak  to  her  again.  Lady  Fiances,  if 
we  want  to  see  you,  to  consult  with  you. 
you  will  come  to  us,  you  will  meet  us  here 
or   at  the   lawyer's  office?" 

She  promised  to  do  all  he  wished.  He 
held   hei-  hands  in   his. 

"You  are  going  back  to  Cecile,"  he  said, 
"and  I  must  never  see  her  again.  When 
the  hour  of  death  comes  to  me,  I  shall  re- 
member that  I  have  tasted  its  full  bitter- 
ness." 

And  when  Lady  Frances  Hylton  left  him 
her  face  was  wet  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

The  third  week  in  June,  and  Lady  Eles- 
mere  was  at  the  height  of  her  success. 
Invitations  from  all  quarters  poured  in 
upon  her.  People  raved  about  her.  To 
have  been  seen  with  Lady  Klcsmeie  gave 
a  man  or  woman  at  once  the  stamp  of 
fashion.  To  have  the  entree  to  her  house 
was  the  highest,  of  honors;  for,  as  day  by 
day  she  rose  higher  in  the  social  scale, 
Lady  Eiesmere  became  more  exclusive.  To 
look  at  her  reclining  in  her  sumptuous  car- 
riage, bcstowiu,;  smiles  and  gracious 
words  after  the  fashion  of  a  worshiped 
queen;  to  see  her  in  her  opera-box  re- 
splendent in  jewels— gorgeous  in  her  fair 
loveliness—was  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  nothing  else  all  her  life. 
There  were  times  when  she  even  cheated 
herself  into  that  belief;  and.  again,  there 
were  houi's  when  she  frankly  owned  that 
all  she  had  gained  she  owed   to  herself. 

"Mad  1  been  troubled  with  the  nonsense 
called  conscience,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I 
should  still  have  been  teaching  little  May 
at  that  dreary  Montrose.  1  have  risen 
above  all  antiquated   notions  of   right  and 
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wrong;  I  am  I^ady  Elesmere  Creighton, 
the  most  admired  and  most  popular  woman 
in    London." 

That  the  hour  of  ceckoning  was  draw- 
ing near,  she  never  even  thought.  Her 
nature  was  so  light,  so  volatile,  that  she 
often  forgot  the  past.  It  often  faded  com- 
pletely from  her  memory;  she  lived  only 
in  the  present,  and  thought  or  cared  little 
for    the    future. 

Lord  Elesmere  gloried  in  herself.  Men 
like  to  see  the  women  of  their  choice  ad- 
mired by  other  men.  It  delighted  him  that 
the  haughty  and  the  exclusive,  the  well- 
born and  noble,  the  great  and  the  wise,  all 
did  homage  to  his  wife.  Her  triumphs  were 
his,  her  honors  his.  Nothing  made  him 
happier  than  to  watch  her  as  she  received 
the  homage  of  brilliant  men  and  women. 
She  had  made  one  or  two  inquiries  about 
Hugii  Inglis;  tlie  answer  was  always  the 
same.  He  was  in  the  country,  busy  about 
some    election    business. 

"I  think,  Adelaide,"  said  her  husband 
once,  "that  while  Mr.  Inglis  is  absent,  it 
would  be  a  graceful  little  act  of  attention 
for  you  to  call  upon  his  wife.  The  ladies 
must  be  rather   lonely." 

"I  think  so,  too,"  she  replied.  "I  will 
go  the  very  first  day   I   have  to  spare." 

Time  had  been  when  she  courted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Frances  Hylton,  when  she 
thought  it  a  great  thing  to  be  on  familiar 
terms  with  an  earl's  daughter.  Those  days 
were  past  now.  Royal  lips  had  smiled  upon 
her.  She  had  soared  far  from  the  world 
where  Lady  Frances  lived.  She  looked  over 
her  list  of  engagements  when  lier  husband 
spoke  to  her;  every  hour  was  filled  up. 
There  was  an  appointment  with  the  Duch- 
ess of  Roxhaven;  a  dinner  with  the  Prin- 
cess Clariski,  the  great  Russian  lady  whose 
entertainments  were  driving  half  London 
wild  with  wonder  and  envy;  tliere  was 
Lady  Di  Hernly's  ball;  a  soiree  chez  Mme. 
la  Comtcsse  de  Montmeri.  How  could  she 
possibly  find  time  to  cultivate  Lady  Frances 
and  the  domestic  virtues?  She  told  her 
husband,  with  a  smile  of  triumph,  that 
during  the  next  three  days  she  had  ab- 
solutely  not   one   leisure   hour. 

"Of  course,  Philip,  '  she  said,  laughingly, 
"I  must  sustain  my  reputation.  The  grand 
duke  said  (I  know  it  for  a  fact)  that  I  was 
the  best-dressed  woman  in  London.  For 
each  of  these  festivities  1  must  devise  a 
new  and  elegant  toilet.  Beauties  have  to 
work  very  hard,  after  all.  I  assure  you." 

As  Lord  Elesmere  looked  at  her,  he  won- 
dered whether  anything  save  dress,  hom- 
age, exitement  and  gayety  ever  occurred  to 
lier.  They  had  been  married  now  for  some 
time,  and  he  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  heard  from  her  beautiful  lips  one 
word  of  higher  or  holier  import  than  this 
world   and   its  pleasures. 

"Why  are  you  looking  at  me  so  earn- 
estly?" she  asked,  quick  to  note  the  ex- 
l)ression   of  his   face. 

"I  was  '  wondering,  Adelaide,  whether 
your  thoughts  ever  soared  from  this  world 
to    another?" 

"Time  enough  for  that,"  she  said,  lightly, 
"when    this   world   ceases   to   charm   me.'^ 

And  although  he  loved  his  wife  with  a 
pas.sionate  fervor.  Lord  Elesmere  thought 
of  that  pure,  earnest  woman  who  looked 
on  this  world  as  a  journey  to  the  next. 

That  .same  afternoon  Lady  Elesmere  re- 
turned from  a  morning  concert— where  she 
had  been  the  "cynosure  of  all  eyes"— rather 
tired    and    fatigued.      She    went    into    the 


drawing-room.  A  new  novel  lay  upon  the 
table.  She  took  it  up  and  felt  interested 
in   the   opening   of  the   story. 

The  green  blinds  and  the  rich  hangings 
wei-e  half  drawn,  so  that,  despite  the  glare 
and  the  heat  outside,  the  drawing-room 
was  cool,  shady  and  fragrant.  The  air 
was  heavy  with  the  perfume  or  costly  ex- 
otics. Lady  Elesmeie  lay  down  upon  the 
sofa,  thinking  of  all  the  enjoyable  things 
that  day,  a  quiet  hour  in  that  delicious 
room  with  an  amusing  novel  would  be  tXvt 
best.  She  had  not  removed  her  dress— a 
rich  purple  brocade.  She  looked  a  very 
queen  of  beauty  as  she  lay  there,  her 
golden  hair  pushed  back  from  her  white 
brow.  Lord  Elesmere  entering  the  room 
looked  at  her,  wondering,  as  he  always  did, 
at  her  beauty. 

"Adelaide,"  he  said,  "I  hold  something 
in  my  hands  for  which  you  would  give  all 
your  jewels." 

"It  must  be  something  wonderful,  then, 
Philip;  for  1  value  my  jewels  very  highly," 
she   replied. 

"1  am  nattered,  delighted  and  surprised," 
said  Lord  Elesmere.  "For  myself,  1  do  not 
believe  1  should  ever  have  attained  such 
an  honor.  It  is  all  owing  to  your  beauty, 
your  grace,  and  your  talent." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  looking  at  him 
with  wondering  eyes. 

"An  invitation  to  a  royal  dinner-party." 
he  said,  "where  we  shall  meet,  of  course, 
the  grand  duke  and  the  princess,  besides 
one  or  two  others  whom  you  have  been 
longing  to  know." 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  delight  and  sur- 
prise ton  great  for  words.  For  once  in 
her   life  Lady   Elesmere   was  speechless. 

"Can  it  be  possible?"  she  cried  at  last. 
"Oh.  Philip,  how  kind,  how  gracious!  1  am 
all   amazement.      What   is   the   date?" 

"The  twenty-third  of  June,"  he  said.  "I 
am  very  pleased,  too,  Adelaide,  more  for 
your  sake  than  mine.  I  predict,  as  many 
others  have  done,  that  you  will  be  a  favor- 
ite at  court." 

She  thought  the  same.  She  told  her  hus- 
band what  the  highest  object  of  her  am- 
bition was,  and  he  listened  with  a  smile. 
They  sat,  side  by  side,  that  bright  sum- 
mer's afternoon,  all  unconscious  of  the 
coming  storm;  and  he  told  her  that  it  was 
not  impossible  that  this,  the  highest  wish 
of  her  heart  should   be  attained. 

"If  ever  it  were  so,"  she  said,  "then  ev- 
ery wish  of  my  heart  would  be  gratified." 

Lord    Elesmere    laughed   incredulously. 

"You  have  said  that  so  often,  Adelaide. 
In  my  oiiinion,  an  imperial  crown  would 
not  content  you;  you  would  want  some- 
thing after  that." 

Long  after  her  husband  left  the  room. 
Lady  Elesmere  lay  in  the  midst  of  that 
silent,  fragrant  gloom,  picturing  to  herself 
the  triumph  that  was  never  to  be— herself 
the  favored  guest  at  a  royal  table;  princes 
and  princesses  delighting  to  honor  her; 
magnificence  and  regal  splendor  surround- 
ing her:  robed  in  the  richest  dress;  gleam- 
ing with  brightest  jewels;  radiant  in 
beauty.  So  she  dreamed,  and  the  dream 
was  never   to  be  realized. 

She  went  to  dress,  and  her  thoughts  were 
busy  the  whole  time  as  to  what,  on  this 
auspicious  occasion,  she  would  wear.  It 
was  then  nearly  seven,  time  for  the  even- 
ing post,  and  Lady  Elesmere  was  expecting 
a  note  from  the  Princess  Clariski  over  the 
morrow's  engagement.  Patience  was  not 
her  forte;  whezi  she  wanted  anything  it  was 
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not    her    fashion     to     wait     until     it     was 
brought    to    her. 

••Therese,"  she  said,  "go  and  see  if  there 
are  anv  letters  for  me  by  this  post." 

The  maid  was  absent  for  some  minutes; 
when  she  returned,  two  white  envelopes  lay- 
on  the  silver  salver.  Lady  Elesmere  took 
up  the  first.  It  contained  a  most  affection- 
ate letter  from  Princess  Clariski,  and  Lady 
Elesmere  smiled   to   herself,    as   she  said: 

"Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  a 
great  princess  would  think  it  an  honor  to 
Know   me?" 

She  took  up  the  second,  and  her  face 
grew  strangely  pale— it  was  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Carlo  de  Vigne,  and  the  postmark 
was    Rome. 

"What  can  he  have  to  say  to  me?"  she 
murmured.  "How  impudent  to  write; 
Philip  might  have  seen  the  letter." 

The  sheet  of  paper  wa»t  large,  but  there 
was  little  written  upon  it.' 

"1  have  only  just  time  to  say  'Beware;' 
there  is  danger   hanging  over   you. 

"C.  de  V." 

"What  a  ridiculous  note!"  said  my  lady, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile.  "Danger! 
What  does  the  man  mean?" 

She  tried  to  laugh.  She  tore  the  ob- 
noxious sheet  into  shreds,  but  the  words 
were  burned   upon  her  brain. 

What  danger?  There  was  only  one  per- 
son living  who  could  work  her  harm,  and 
that  was  Hugh  Inglis;  and  he  would  never 
do  it,  from  the  simple  fact  that  he  did  not 
know  her.  Besides,  Hugh  Inglis  knew 
nothing  of  Rome  and  Carlo  de  Vigne. 

She  went  down  to  dinner  superbly 
dressed,  for  she  was  going  to  the  opera 
afterward.  She  laughed  and  talked  as 
usual;  yet  before  her  ever  in  letters  of 
flame  was  the  word  "Danger!"  She  said 
to  herself,  that  if  it  really  threatened  her 
it  would  be  better  to  know  what  It  was. 
As  it  could  only  come  from  Hugh  Inglis, 
she  would  call  at  .Atherton  House  on  the 
morrow  and   see. 

She  told  Lord  Elesmere  that  she  had 
been  thinking  of  what  he  said,  and  had 
resolved  to  call  upon  Lady  Cecile  in  the 
morning. 

He  was  pleased,  and  told  her  that,  de- 
spite all  the  Hattery  that  was  offered  to 
her,   her  heart  was  in  the  right  place. 

On  the  morrow  my  lady  attired  herself 
in  a  wonderful  costume  of  blue  velvet  and 
white  silk.  She  looked  lovely  enough  to  be 
welcomed  anywhere.  She  ordered  the  car- 
riage and  drove  to  Atherton  House.  Lady 
Inglis  was  at  home,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  see  her. 

She  went  into  the  pretty  little  boudoir, 
where  the  poor  child  sat  alone,  wonder- 
ing when  she  would  hear  from  Hugh.  She 
did  not  greet  her  visitor  very  warmly,  but 
Lady  Elesmere,  having  a  point  to  carry, 
was  all   graceful  smiles  and  animation. 

"You  are  looking  very  dull  and  distraite, 
Lady  Cecile,"  she  said  at  length.  "The 
morning  is  very  fine— come  out,  arid  we  will 
have  a   long  drive." 

But  I-ady  Cecile  shook  her  head  gravely. 

"I  am  half  ho^)ing  my  husband  may  re- 
turn," she  said,  "and  I  should  like  to  be 
here  to  meet  him." 

With  well-acted  surprise.  Lady  Elesmere 
cried : 

"Is  Mr.  Inglis  from  home?  What  has 
l;iken  him  away  in  the  very  height  of  the 
SI 'H  son?" 

"He  has  gone  into  the  country  on  some 
tiicsumo  election  business,"  she  replied,  de- 


voutly believing  that  she  was  speaking  the 
truth. 

Lady  Elesmere  laughed— a  little,  low,  tri- 
umphant laugh. 

"It  is  very  bad  taste  of  him  to  go  away 
and  leave  you,"  she  said.  "When  I  see  him 
I  shall  give  him  a  lecture." 

"But  his  business  was  Imperative,"  said 
Lady  Cecile.  plaintively.  "He  is  sure  to 
return  to-day." 

Lady  Fiances  was  out,  so  that  Lady 
Elesmere  left  many  kind  me.ssages  for  her. 
As  she  drove  away  from  Atherton  House, 
contented  and  at  ease,  once  more  she  asked 
herself  what  folly  had  Carlo  de  Vigne  been 
guilty  of,  after  all? 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Lord  Ferneley's  astonishment  was  great 
when  a  telegram  from  Hugh  Inglis  reached 
Thornton  Park.  "Come  to  me  at  once," 
it  said.  "Do  not  go  near  Atherton  House; 
I  will  meet  you  at  the  Albert  Hotel,  Strand. 
—  Hugh    Inglis." 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?"  asked 
that  good-tempered  nobleman.  "Not  go  to 
Atherton  House!  Surely  Hugh  and  Cecile 
have  not  quarreled!  It  never  can  be  that. 
'Come  at  once.'  Then  there  is  no  time  to 
spare." 

He  was  fortunate  enough  to  catch  the 
London  train.  During  the  whole  of  the 
journey  he  was  wondering  what  the  tele- 
gram meant.  He  I'emembered  afterward 
\yhat  a  heavy  foreboding  was  on  him— what 
a  dark  sense  of  feai'— as  ot  some  coming 
evil  he  was  powerless  to  avert.  He  was 
thankful  when  Euston  Square  was  reached 
at  last.  He  called  for  a  cab  and  drove  at 
once  to  the  Albert  Hotel,  though  what 
Hugh  Inglis  was  staying  there  for  puzzled 
him. 

"I  shall  soon  know  all  about  it,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  he  followed  the  waiter  up 
the  stairs  to  the  room  where  Hugh  Inglis 
awaited  him. 

Yet,  though  he  feared  and  expected  some- 
thing wrong,  he  started  back  in  horror 
when  he  saw  the  haggard,  ghastly  face  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  had  given  his  only 
child. 

"Hugh  Inglis!"  he  cried.  "In  the  name 
of  Heaven  what  has  gone  wrong?  What  is 
the  matter?     Is  Cecile  ill?" 

"It  is  worse  than  that,"  said  a  dull, 
hoarse  voice;  "it  would  be  better  if  Cecile 
and  I  both  lay  dead." 

The  shock  of  that  ghastly  face  seemed 
to  overpower  Lord  Ferneiey.  He  sat  down 
and  looked  in  mute  consternation  at  the  un- 
happy   man   before   him. 

"Is  it  ruin,  Hugh?"  he  as'ked  at  length. 
"If  so,  never  mind.  I  have  money  enough 
for   us  all:   never   mind   tliat." 

"It  is  worse,"  was  the  despairing  reply; 
"and  now  that  you  are  here,  my  courage 
fails  me.     I   cannot   tell   you.  " 

Lord  Ferneiey  rose  from  his  wat  and 
rang  the  bell.  He  ordered  some  brandy  to 
be   brought  at  once. 

"You  look  as  though  you  had  not  tasted 
food  for  some  days,"  he  said.  "Drink  this; 
it   will  give  you  strength." 

And  Hugh  Inglis,  who  had  forgotten  the 
need  of  food  or  drink,  was  grateful.  The 
strong  brand.v  brnught  the  color  to  his  face 
and  stilled  the  trembling  of  his  lips. 

"Now,"  said  Lord  Ferneiey,  "'you  are  ffet- 
ter;  try  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong,  Hugh. 
I  find  this  suspense  hard  to  bear." 
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•'You  will  curse  me  when  you  hear  it." 
cried  the  unhappy  man;  'yet  God  knows 
how  Innocent  of  all  wiong  1  am.  You  will 
curse  me,  for  1  have  bi'ought  shame,  sor- 
row, and  black,  bitter  disgrace  on  the  head 
of  the  woman  1  love  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  life  itself." 

"Do  you  mean  Cecile?"  interrupted  Lord 
Ferneley,  his  own  face  growing  white  and 
stern  at  the  thought  of  sorrow  or  wrong 
for  her.     "Do  you   mean  your  wife?" 

"1  mean  Cecile,  your  daughter,  Lord 
Ferneley:  but,  alas!  God  help  and  pity  me, 
not  my  wife." 

"Not  your  wife  I"  shouted  Lord  Ferneley, 
angrily.  "What  do  you  mean?  Remember, 
I  saw  you  married  yourself,  if  you  have 
deceived  her;  if  you  have  done  wrong  to 
her,   you  shall  answer  to  me  for  it." 

"I  have  done  her  wrong,"  said  Hugh, 
with  the  calmness  of  despair.  "1  have 
taken  her  from  her  home,  her  father;  1 
have  won  her  heart,  her  love;  1  ha\e  bound 
her  sweet,  innocent  life  with  mine,  and, 
alas!  the  name  I  have  given  her  is  not 
hers." 

Lord  Ferneley's  hands  trembled  with  im- 
patience. 

"Remember  you  are  speaking  of  my 
daughter,"  he  said.  •'Tell  me  the  worst, 
and    tell   me   quickly." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  some- 
thing of  my  history  before  1  married  Ce- 
cile," continued  Hugh,  in  the  same  dull, 
despairing  tones;  "but  we  thought— Cecile 
and  1— that  it  was  best  untold.  1  had 
been  married  before.  Lord  Ferneley.  When 
I  first  saw  your  daughter  my  wife  was  liv- 
ing." 

"Why  did  you  wear  false  colors?"  was 
the  angry  reply.     Why  not  say  so?" 

"You  shall  hear.  1  ran  away  from  dan- 
ger. When  I  found  out  how  dear  your 
daughter   was   to   me   1   left   her.  ' 

He  stopped  abruptly.  He  was  no  coward; 
he  would  have  faced  a  fierce  foe  unarmed; 
he  could  not  look  at  this  kindly,  generous 
man  in  the  face  and  tell  him  his  daughter's 
doom. 

"If  this  is  all,"  said  Lord  Ferneley,  "I 
cannot  see  the  need  of  so  much  misery. 
You  certainly  might  have  told  me  your  se- 
cret. As  you  did  not,  why  send  for  me 
in  this  tragic  manner  now?" 

He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the 
truth,  and,  looking  at  him,  Hugh  Inglis  saw 
it   was   so. 

"That  is  not  all,"  he  said.  "Can  you  not 
guess?  1  was  deceived,  more  basely,  more 
cruelly,  than  ever  man  was  deceived  be- 
fore. Words  fail  me.  Lord  Ferneley;  my 
heart  fails  me.  I  feel  that  when  you  know 
what   has  happened  you  will  curse  me." 

"Remember  my  suspense."  cried  Lord 
Ferneley,  utterly  unable  to  imagine  whaat 
was   to  follow. 

"1  was  deceived,"  continued  Hugh,  in  a 
hoarse,  faint  voice.  "She  laid  a  snare  for 
me.    she   duped    me." 

•Who?"  cried  Lord  Ferneley,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

"The  woman  who  has  ruined  me— my 
wife.  She  duped  me.  Lord  Ferneley.  She 
laid  a  snare,  a  foul,  deadly  snare  for  me. 
I  fell  into  it.  I  believed  her  dead,  and  mar- 
ried Cecile.  Yet  she  was  living  all  the 
time." 

"My  God!"  cried  Lord  Ferneley,  "can  this 
be   true?" 

"It  is  true  as  Heaven,"  was  the  low 
replv.  "Now  do  you  not  curse  me,  seeing 
what  I  have  brought  on  Cecile,  the  unut- 


terable   shame,    the    unutterable    disgrace? 
Do  you  not  curse.   Lord  Ferneley?" 

"No,"  he  said,  after  a  short  pause.  "You 
are  a  loyal  man,  Hugh  Inglis,  loyal  and 
true.  I  trust  you.  Your  fate  is  as  cruel 
as   hers,   for  you   have  been   deceived." 

Then  the  two  men  sat  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  profound  silence,  looking  at  each 
other    hopelessly,    helplessly. 

"And  poor  Cecile,"  cried  Lord  Ferneley, 
at    last;     "does   she   know?" 

"Not  one  word  at  present;  that  is  why 
I  have  sent  for  you.  She  must  know  all 
soon.  I  can  never  go  home  to  her  again. 
I  must  never  see  her  or  speak  to  her  more. 
It  is  hard  to  bear.    Ah,  my  God,  so  hard!"' 

Lord  Ferneley  seemed  overwhelmed  by  the 
shock.  His  face,  in  those  few  minutes,  had 
grown  a.s  white  and  haggard  as  that  of 
the   unhappy  man   before  him. 

"It  will  kill  her,  Hugh,"  he  said,  in  a 
faint,  trembling  voice.  "My  pretty  Cecile! 
My  only  child!" 

"Let  me  tell  you  the  story,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis,  "and  you  shall  help  me  judge  what 
is  to   be  done  " 

Word  for  word  he  told  him,  and  Lord 
Ferneley  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. When  he  heard  the  name  of  the 
woman  his  face  grew  livid  with  horror. 

"Lady  Elesmere  of  Creighton!"  he  cried. 
"Hugh,  are  you  sure  that  you  are  neither 
mad  nor  dreaming?  Why,  she  is  at  this 
moment  one  of  the  most  popular  and  ad- 
mired women  in   London." 

"Nevertheless,  she  is  my  guilty  wife,  and 
I  intend  to  punish  her,"  said  Hugh.  "But 
before  I  go  near  her— before  I  take  one 
step  in  the  matter— Cecile  must  be  removed 
from  I^ondon.  You  must  take  her  away, 
Lord  Ferneley." 

"It  will  be  to  her  death,"  he  said;  "but 
it  must  be  so." 

"Lady  Frances  Hylton  is  with  her,"  said 
Hugh;  "and  she  is  the  best,  the  truest, 
the  noblest  of  women.  My  poor  darling- 
mine,  alas!  no  longer— could  have  no  bet- 
ter friend.  Lord  Ferneley,  you  must  tell 
Cecile  what  has  happened.  She  will  hear 
it   best   from   you." 

"I  would  rather  lay  my  head  on  the 
block."  cried  Lord  Ferneley.  "My  God, 
what  has  my  child  done  that  she  should 
suffer  so?  My  own  ewe  lamb;  my  innocent, 
loving,  tender  darling.  I  would  sooner. 
Hugh  Inglis,  give  up  my  life  than  go  and 
tell  my  dead  wife's  child  that  she  has  no 
right   to   your   name.     1— I   cannot   do   it." 

"She  will  suffer  less  in  hearing  it  from 
you,"  he  said,  wearily.  "I  dare  not  tell 
her.  I  love  her  too  dearly.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  in  her  sight.  You  will  be  wise, 
and  strong,  and  tender.  I  should  be  fierce 
and  mad.     Lady  Frances  will  help  you." 

And  for  the  second  time  since  the  blow 
had  fallen  Hugh  Inglis  bowed  his  head  and 
wept— such  tears  as  make  their  mark  upon 
a  man's  life  forever.  The  sound  of  that 
passionate,  bitter  weeping  struck  Lord 
Ferneley  with  pitiful  wonder.  He  went 
up  to  him  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
bowed    head. 

"Dont  give  way,  Hugh,"  he  said,  kindlv. 
"You  must  bear  it  bravely.  Nothing  couid 
be  more  terrible,  but  it  has  to  be  borne 
It  will  comfort  you  to  know  that  1  do  not 
blame  ,\ou.  that  I  will  stand  by  you  and 
uphold  you,  help  you  all  1  can,  and  never 
by  word  or  look  reproach  you.  You  are 
not  to  blame;  you  are  not  in  the  least  in 
fault.  Do  not  give  way,  that  will  only 
make  matters  worse." 
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The  white,  despairing  face  raised  to  his 
brought  a  strange  pain  to  the  kind  heart 
of  the   elder  man. 

"Onl.v  God  iinows  how  I  love  Ceeile!" 
said  Hugh,  in  a  low  voice.  "Only  God 
knows.  My  sorrow  is  greater  than  1  can 
bear." 

He  loolied  so  unutterably  ill  that  Lord 
Fernelpy  bogan  to  feel  alaimed.  He  prayed 
him  to  "take  wine  or  food,  but  Hugh  shud- 
dered  at   the  thought. 

"1  can  do  nothing;  1  shall  know  no  rest," 
he  said,  "until  I  have  stood  face  to  face 
with  that  wicked  woman  and  told  her  her 
fate.  See,  Lord  Ferneley,  there  is  a  fever 
on  me  that  will  not  lessen  till  then.  Send 
to  me  when  you  have  Ceeile  away  and  in 
safety,  then  1  can  go  to  her;  after  that,  let 
life  do  its  worst.  Every  moment  that  she 
is  receiving  false  honors,  false  homage; 
every  moment  that  she  deludes  that  noble 
man  by  her  wickedness,  chafes  and  enrages 
me." 

"Could  you  not,  for  Cecile's  sake,  avoid 
public  exposure?"  asked  Lord  Ferneley, 
wistfully.  "It  will  be  so  hard  to  hear  her 
name  on  every  mans  lips— my  poor  hild. 
Could   she    not   be   spared,    Hugh?" 

"God  knows  I  would  spare  her  all  I 
could,"  he  replied,  "but  there  is  no  other 
course  open  to  me.  If  1  went  to  Lord 
Elesmere,  and  he  sent  her  from  him,  she 
would  only  delude  someone  else— perhaps 
wreck  the  happiness  of  another  home.  You 
would  think  I  did  wrong  if  by  carelessness 
I  brought  a  deadly  plague  into  the  city; 
suclr  a  woman  as  Lady  Elesmere  is  worse 
than  a  plague.  Mercy  and  pity  are  good; 
justice  is  good  also.  If  I  let  her  sin  paws 
unnoticed  and-  unpunished  1  should  do 
wrong.  There  is  death  for  a  murderer; 
what  has  she  done— this  beautiful  woman 
with  her  smiling  face?  Worse  than  murder 
—a  thousand  times  worse!  She  has  brought 
dishonor,  shame,  disgrace  on  three  inno- 
cent people:  she  has  wrecked  three  lives- 
blighted  and  laid  them  waste;  she  has 
broken  my  heart,  and,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, she  has  dug  Cecile's  grave,  surely 
as  though  she  had  done  it  with  her  own 
hands.  No,  as  she  has  sinned  she  shall 
suffer;  and  you  know  I  am  right.  Lord 
Ferneley." 

"Yes!"  he  said,  sadly,  "you  are  right. 
I  will  go  to  Ceeile  now,  and  you  will  re- 
main until  you   hear  from  me." 

'"I'shall  not  leave  this  room.  Deal  gently 
with  her,  Lord  Ferneley;  be  kind  and  piti- 
ful; she  loves  me  just  as  much  as  I  love 
her." 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  close  of  a  June  afternoon.  The 
warm  air  was  sleepy  with  heat  and  fra- 
grance; the  whole  earth  lay  silent  and 
sweet  under  the  rays  of  the  sim.  The  birds 
were  resting  in  the  shades  of  mighty 
boughs;  the  bees  and  butterflies  roamed 
amidst  the  flowers;  a  golden  mist  lay  over 
the  fields  and  gardens.  Atherton  House 
looked  quiet  and  still  in  the  sunlight;  the 
blinds  were  drawn  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
glare  and  the  heat.  It  was  the  twentieth 
of  June,  and  the  summer  had  not  for  many 
years    be(?n   so   warm    and   bright. 

In  the  beautiful  little  room  that  poor 
Hugh  had  furnished  and  prepared  for  his 
wife.  Lady  Ceeile  sat,  trying  to  read.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  the  fragrant  south 
wind    that   came   In   had   loosened   her   fair 


hair  and  fanned  the  sweet  pale  face.  She 
looked  very  fair,  very  fragile.  Lady  Fran- 
ces had  made  her  lie  down  to  rest,  and  the 
blue  velvet  cushion  on  which  her  head  lay 
made  her  face  look  doubly  fair.  She  wore 
a  simple,  pretty  dress,  one  that  Hugh  liked 
to  see  her  in.  of  pure,  shining  white.  She 
lay  back  on  the  little  couch  with  the  air 
of  one  much  wearied.  The  book  which 
Lady  Frances  thought  would  amuse  her 
had  fallen  from  her  hands.  Hugh  had  been 
gone  so  long  now  that  she  had  begun  to 
feel  uneasy  and  alarmed.  Again,  to-day, 
there  was  no  letter:  again,  to-day,  she  had 
dressed  herself  as  he  liked  to  see  her,  and 
expected  every  hour  to  hear  that  he  was 
come;  again,  to-day,  the  gentle,  noble  lady 
who  had  taken  charge  of  her  had  taken 
long  hours  in  trying  to  amuse  and  cheer 
her:  again,  to-day.  Lady  Ceeile  had  sat 
through  the  long  bright  hours  talking  of 
Hugh,  always  Hugh,  nothing  but  Hugh,  his 
kindness,  his  love,  his  generosity,  until 
Lady  Frances,  knowing  what  that  day 
must  bring  forth,  had  gone  away  for  a 
few  minutes,  unable  to  bear  the  pretty, 
simple  words  any   longer. 

The  book  had  fallen  from  her  hands,  and 
the  fair  young  girl  lay  there,  thinking  of 
the  husband  who  was  hers  no  longer.  He 
had  been  gone  now  some  days,  and  the 
sweet  face,  always  so  winsome  and  gentle, 
had  grown  paler  and  thinner.  She  had  not 
complained  much,  but  she  had  felt  his  ab- 
sence   keenly. 

"Perhaps  to-day  he  may  return,"  she  is 
thinking,  and  she  means  to  tell  him  that 
she  is  quite  tired  of  London,  of  its  gayety, 
the  heat,  the  noise:  and  she  longs  for  the 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  the  grand  old 
wood.  She  will  ask  him  to  go  back  to 
Atherton  Hall;  no  business  ever  parted 
them  there.  And  she  begins  to  wonaer 
how  baby's  grave  looks,  if  the  lilies  she 
planted  are  out  yet,  if  the  white  roses  are 
in  bloom.  To  the  tender  eyes  the  warm 
tears  spring  as  she  thinks  how  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  sweet  flowers  blossom,  yet 
her  baby  will  return  to  this  world  never, 
never  more. 

Then  the  door  opens  slowly,  and  Lady 
Frances  enters  the  room.  She  goes  up  lo 
the  couch,  and  kneels  down  by  Cecile's  side. 

"Not  reading,  '  she  said,  "and  tears  in 
your  eyes,  Ceeile.  Oh,  my  darling,  my  dar- 
ling!" 

And  for  once  the  courage  and  strength 
of  Lady  Frances  Hylton  failed  her,  as  she 
thought  of  the  horrible  blow  about  to  fall 
on  that  loving  heart.  She  clasped  her  arms 
round  the  fra.gile  figure  and  kissed  the 
sweet  face.  Lady  Ceeile  looked  up  won- 
deringly  at  her;  then  by  a  violent  effort 
she   recovered    her  calm. 

"Ceeile,"  she  said,  gently,  "your  father 
is  here;  he  came  in  quite  unexpectedly  a 
few  minutes  since." 

"Papa!  "  she  cried,  springing  from  the 
couch.  "I  am  so  glad;  perhaps  Hugh  is 
coming  with   him." 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Lord  Ferne- 
ley entered  the  room.  His  daughter  did  not 
^ait  to  look  at  him;  she  threw  her  arms 
around    his  neck. 

"Pa])a."  she  cried.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you:  but  Hugh  is  from  home.  Is  he  with 
you?     Have   you   seen    him?" 

"He  is  not  with  me,  '  replied  Lord  Feme- 
ley,  gently.  "You  do  not  look  well.  Ce- 
eile: you  are  pale  and  thin;  you  tremble. 
Sit  down,  love.  Did  I  startle  you  by  com- 
ing in  so  suddenl.v?" 

"No,  "    she  replied;    "but   I   thougrht   p«r- 
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haps  Hugh  had  returned  with  you,  and  1 
am  just  a  bit  disappointed;  that  is  all, 
papa.  I  am  quite  well,  and  so  rejoiced  to 
see  you." 

She  kissed  his  hands,  as  she  had  the  fash- 
Ion  of  doing  when  she  was  a  child.  He  sat 
down  by  her.  and  his  heart  failed  from 
fear.  How  was  he  to  break  this  terrH>le 
news  to  his  gentle  daughter?  He  looked 
at  Lady  Frajices,  and  saw  how  deeply 
moved    she   was. 

l^ady  Cecile  asked  a  few  riuestions  about 
home,  and  he  answered  them  quietly.  Sud- 
denly it  struck  her  there  was  something 
very  strange  about  the  silence  of  her  two 
companions.  She  looked  up  quickly,  and 
her  heart  sunk  when  she  noted  the  sad, 
pitying  looks  bent  upon  her— a  sudden  hor- 
ror as  of  coming  evil. 

"Papa."  she  cried,  clasping  her  white 
hands — "papa,  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter—there is  something  the  matter  with 
Hugh,  and  you  have  come  to  tell  me." 

"Hugh  is  living  and  well,  my  darling," 
he  cried,  alarmed  at  her  white  face. 

"But  there  is  Something— I  am  sure  there 
is  something— or  you  and  Frances  would 
not  look  at  me  so.  Oh,  for  pity's  sake— for 
God's  sake,  tell  me  what  it  is!  Let  me  go 
to   Hugh.  ■ 

Lord  Ferneley  threw  his  arms  round  the 
fragile,  trembling  figure. 

"Try  to  be  calm,  Cecile.  I  am  here  to 
tell  you— try  to  be  brave— you  will  need 
your  strength." 

They  will  never  forget  the  agony  on  the 
fair  white  face  as   she  cried   again: 

"Is  it  of  Hugh,  papa?  Is  anything  the 
matter  with  Hugh?  Frances,  you  are  cry- 
ing! Papa,  1  see  tears  in  your  eyesi  Oh, 
my  husband!  my  love!  will  no  one  tell  me 
what  ails  you?" 

Gentle  hands  soothed  her.  a  sweet  voice 
whispered  of  love  and  comfort  not  of  this 
world. 

"Tell  me."  cried  the  poor  child;  "I  can 
bear  anything  if  Hugh  is  well." 

It  was  a  harder  task  than  they  had 
thought:  they  were  both  at  a  loss  for 
words.  She  looked  so  fair,  so  fragile  and 
delicate,  it  seemed  as  though  a  cruel  shock 
would  kill  her. 

"Hugh  is  living.  "  said  Lord  Ferneley  at 
last,  "but  he  is  in  sore  distress,  Cecile— in 
bitter  sorrow." 

"Then  let  me  go  to  him  at  once,"  she 
cried.  "Of  course,  he  has  sent  you  for 
me,  papa;  how  cruel  to  waste  time.  Let 
us  go  at  once." 

Her  face  flushed;  a  glow  of  light  came 
in  her  eyes;  her  hands  trembled  nervously. 

"Nay,  my  darling,  he  has  not  sent  tor 
you.  You  can  not  go  to  him.  My  poor 
Cecile.  there  is  heavy  sorrow  in  store  for 
you.  You  will  not  see  him  for  very  long- 
perhaps  it  may  be  never  again.  " 

They  never  forgot  the  cry  that  came 
from  her  white  lips.  It  resembled  no  hu- 
man  sound. 

"Papa."  she  cried,  "you  must  be  merciful 
and  tell  me  what  it  is.  Tell  me  quickly,  or 
I   shall   die." 

How  did  they  tell  her?  In  after  years 
they  did  not  know.  Very  mercifully,  very 
kindly;  and  when  Lord  Ferneley  could  not 
go  on  Lady  Frances  spoke  for  htm.  They 
hid  nolhing  from  her— they  told  her  the 
whole  story— they  told  her  Hugh's  resolve 
that  a  terrible  punishment  should  overtake 
the  woman  who  had  worked  such  utter 
woe. 

She  sat  as    silent  and    motionless    as    a 


statue— her  face  could  grow  no  whiter;  her 
hands  were  tightly  clmched.  the  ghastly 
despair  in  her  eyes   frightened   them. 

"So  you  see,  my  darling,"  said  Lora 
Ferneley,  "it  is  a  terrible  sorrow,  but 
neither  you  nor   Hugh  can   be  blamed." 

She  looked  up  with  a  sudden  flush  on 
her  face. 

"Let  me  understand,  "  she  said,  hoarsely. 
"She— that  wicked  woman  my  poor  Hugii 
dreaded— was  alive  all  the  time— not  dead.' 
Hugh  did  not  know  that  when  he  marrieil 
me?  Oh.  papa,  does  it  mean  that  1  am 
not  Hugh's   wife?" 

There  was  such  anguish  in  her  face  and 
voice  that  Lord  Ferneley  could  not  answer 
her.     Lady   Frances   bent  over   her. 

"It  means  that,  Cecile,"  she  replied. 
"You  are  not  to  blame,  my  darling;  but 
you  are  not,  arid  never  have  been  Hugh's 
wife." 

She  fell  to  the  floor  like  one  slain  by 
some  sudden  blow;  not  fainting  nor  swoon- 
ing,  but  unable  to  endure  her  pain. 

"Not  Hugh's  wife,"  she  moaned.  "It  1^ 
too  cruel.     My  God,  it  is  too  cruel!" 

"For    Hugh's   sake,"    said    I.,ady   Frances, 
I  "you  must  try   to  endure  it,   Cecile.    Think 

what  he  is  suffering." 
I      They    raised    her,    for    she    was    quite    in- 
capable of  moving.    '1  hey  placed  her  on  th- 
little   couch;    a    low    moan    came    from    her 
;  white  lips. 

"Papa."    she    whispered,    "tell    me    again. 
I  Am   I  dreaming?    Am  1  mad?    1   was  mar- 
ried  to    Hugh.     Every    one  called   me   Lady 
Inglis.    It  can  not  be  true.    Tell  me  again.' 

"My   poor   child.  '    sobbed    I^ord    Fernclex 
"it  is  but  too  true.    That  wretched  woman 
was   alive    the    whole    time,    and    you    have 
never  been   Hugh's   wife." 

"But   before   God?"    she   cried. 

Lord  Ferneley  knew  not  what  to  say. 
It  was  Lady  Frances  who  whispered  that 
God   was  more  merciful   than   men. 

Still  l;0rd  Ferneley  perceived  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  position  in  whicn  she 
was   placed. 

'"So  you  see,  Cecile,"  he  continued,  "you 
will  come  home  with  me,  my  darling;  for 
Hugh  can  never  come  back  to  you.  You 
two  must  live  apart  for  the  rest  of  your 
lives." 

""And  my  little  baby."  she  whispered, 
"my  little  dead  baby?"  Then  suddenly  the 
words  that  lingered  in  her  mind  returned 
to  her:  '"Troubles  are  often  blessings  in 
disguise."' 

"Frances. '"  she  cried,  "is  that  what  peo- 
ple will  say  now?  Will  they  say  it  was  ;i 
blessing  my  bab.v  died?" 

""God  knew  best."  said   Lady   Frances. 

"And  you  tell  me.  papa,  that  I  am  never 
to  be  with  Hugh  again,  never  to  live  In  his 
house;  never  to  see  nor  hear  him?  You 
tell  me  that?" 

•"It  is  true,  Cecile,"'  he  replied.  "It  is  bit- 
terly hard  for  you,   but  it  is  true." 

""Is  there  no  hope  of  a  mistake?"  she 
gasped,  catching  his  arm.  "No  error— no 
hone  at  all.  papa?" 

"It  would  be  cruel  to  deceive  you,  my 
poor  child;  there  is  none." 

Her  outburst  of  despair  was  terrible  to 
witness.  Long  years  have  passed  since 
then,  but  Lord  Ferneley  often  wakes  even 
now  with  those  heartrending  cries  in  his 
ears.  They  knew  it  was  the  greatest  kind- 
ness to  leave  her  to  herself.  They  made 
no  effort  to  hush  her  wild  weeping"  or  still 
her  piercing  cry.  Lady  Frances  knelt  down 
by  her  and  prayed   'Our  Father  in  Heaven" 
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for  pitv  and  help.  Lord  Ferneley  paced  the 
room  in  deep  distress,  cursing  between  his 
teeth  the  wicked  woman  who  had  caused 
such  sorrow. 

When  she  was  exhausted  and  could  weep 
no  more.  Lady  Frances  took  her  m  her 
arms,  as  one  would  hush  a  sorrowing  child. 

••Frances,"  whispered  the  faint  voice,  'i 
have  to  bear  this  trouble  all  my  lue— all 
my  life?" 

"While  it  shall  please  God,"   she   replied. 

"I  will  bear  it."  she  said,  faintly.  'Fapa, 
I  am  sorry  I  cried  so  bitterly;  I  wiU  try 
to  bear  it  very  patiently;  but  1  must  see 
Hugh  once  more,   to  say  'Good-by.'  " 

Looking  with  quick  wistful  eyes  Into  both 
faces,  and  seeing  hesitation  there,  she 
cried: 

"I  must  see  him.  Do  not  prevent  me, 
papa.  Hugh  is  somewhere  near,  I  know: 
fetch  him;  let  me  say  good-by  to  him.  and 
then  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you  like 
to  take  me.  Do  not  refuse  me.  I  must  see 
him  once  more." 

And,  looking  at  her,  they  saw  it  was  best 
and  wisest  to  do  as  she  wished. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
When   Lord   Ferneley   went   in   search   of 
Hugh    Inglis,    Lady    Cecile    lay    quite    still, 
her  faithful  friend   by  her  side. 

"I  shall  see  him  once  more,  Frances,"  she 
said  "I  want  to  look  at  his  face  and  hear 
him  speak.  I  want  to  tell  him  not  to  grieve 
for  me;  that  I  will  try  to  be  happy;  and, 
oh!  Frances,"  continued  the  poor  child  in 
a  passion  of  despair,  "will  God  let  me  die 
soon,   for  1  can  not  live  without  Hugh?" 

No  weak  words  of  mine  can  paint  the 
gentle  patience,  the  tender  wisdom,  the 
loving  sympathy  of  the  noble  girl  who  had 
promised  to  help  the  fragile,  delicate  lady 
in  her  hour  of  bitter  need. 

•'You  think  he  will  come,  Frances?' 
cried  Lady  Cecile,  with  a  sudden  fear. 
"You  do  not  think  he  will  refuse?" 

•'I  am  sure  he  will  not,"  s*aid  Lady  Fran- 
ces, quietly.  "And,  Cecile.  darling,  you 
must  be  strong  for  his  sake.  You  have 
vour  father  yet;  he  has  no  one.  You  must 
not  weaken  him  by  useless  tears,  by  use- 
less sorrow.  Teach  him.  as  you  have  al- 
ways done,  to  be  brave  and  patient.  Do 
not  drive  him  to  despair.  Promise  me  to 
encourage  him,  not  to  agonize  him  with 
letting  him  see  how  distressed  you  are." 

"I  will  try  my  best.  I  only  want  to  com- 
fort him,"  said  the  poor  child;  "I  do  not 
want  him  to  comfort  me." 

Then  she  lay  with  closed  eyes  until  they 
returned,  her  husband  who  was  and  her 
father  together.  Lord  Ferneley  entered 
the  room  and   went   up  to   her. 

•CVcile,"  he  said,  gently,  "Hugh  is  here. 

She  sprung  up,  and  stood  with  white  face 
and  clasped  hands  awaiting  him.  When 
Hugh  Inglis  entered  Lady  Frances  and 
Lord   Ferneley   went  out   together. 

She  raised  her  hands  appeallngly  to  him. 
"Hugh,"  she  cried,  simply,  "is  it  all  true?" 

"It  is  all  true,  Cecile,"  he  replied;  '"we 
must   say   farewell." 

"We  said  farewell  before,"  she  continued. 
"Hugh,  have  I  to  live  all  my  life  without 
you?" 

"It  must  be  so,"  he  replied. 

"But  if  I  die,  If  they  send  you  word  that 
I  am  dying,  and  wish  to  see  you,  will  you 
oome  then?" 


"I  would  come  at  your  bidding,  Cecil*, 
anywhere  at  any  time." 

"Then  1  have  never  been  your  wife,  dear; 
never,  although  I  bore  your  name?  Yet 
there  was  no  sin,  Hugh.  We  both  believed 
her  dead.  God  knows  there  was  no  sin." 
"Cecile,"  said  Hugh  Inglis,  "can  you  ever 
forgive  me?  I  have  spoiled  your  whole  life, 
yet  I  have  wronged  you  innocently.  I 
would  rather  have  died  than  have  hurt  one 
hair  of  your  head." 

"You  have  never  wronged  me,  Hugh," 
she  replied;  "and  I— I  would  not  have  been 
without  your  love,  dear." 

She  stood  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
then  looked  at  him  with  unutterable  sad- 
ness. "Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "you  will 
not  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  that  woman 
who  deceived  us  both?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  shall  never  go  back 
to  her.  Did  they  not  tell  you,  Cecile,  the 
name  of  our  enemy?  It  is  Lady  Elesmere 
who  has  worked  us  this  woe." 

But  the  keenness  of  her  pain  deadened  all 
surprise,  all  wonder.  She  listened,  yet  did 
not    seem    to   understand. 

"I    shall    not    return    to    her,"    said    Hugh 
Inglis.    "Cecile.  I  must  not  talk  to  you  of 
love,  but  I  may  speak  of  fidelity.     While  I 
live  I  shall  never  look  Into  the  face  of  any 
living    woman.        No    woman's    voice    shall 
ever  again  whisper  one  loving  word  to  me. 
In  another  world,   when  we  meet,  you  will 
know  how  true  1  have  been  to  you." 
"1   know   it   now,"   she   said. 
"We    might    live     together     again,"     said 
Hugh,     '"i   could    procure   a   divorce    easily, 
and  we  could  be  remarried,   but  you  would 
not    like   that;    neither   should    1.     I    believe 
the   grand   old   Bible  words:    '"Those  whom 
God  has  joined,    let   no   man  put   asunder." 
"And  I  believe  them  also,  Hugh.  So,  dear, 
we    part    in    this    world,    that    we    may    be 
together  in  the  next." 
She  came  shyly  up  to  him. 
"Hugh,"   she  said,    "when   people  are  dy- 
ing, thev  kiss  each  other  and  say  farewell. 
There  will  be  no  harder  death  for  us  than 
this.    Take  me  in  your  arms  and   kiss  my 
lace  for  the  last   time." 

Tenderly  and  reverently,  as  he  would 
have  held  a  little  child,  Hugh  clasped  her 
in  his  arms.  With  an  iron  will  he  repressed 
the  passionate  love  that  raged  in  his  heart. 
He  kissed  her  brow— her  eyes— her  sweet, 
white  lips. 
"Good-by,  my  love."  he  said. 
"Hugh,"  she  gasped,  "I— I  can  not  bear 
it.  Let  us  kneel  down  here  together  and 
say,  'Our  Father,"  as  we  used  to  do,  you 
know.  When  it  comes  to  the  last  word, 
kiss  me  and  leave  me.  Do  not  speak  to 
me  again." 

He  knelt  by  her  side.  God  only  knows 
the  anguish  of  that  moment  to  him.  They 
said  the  prayer  slowly,  and  when  the  last 
word  came,  Hugh  Inglis  turned,  and  for 
the  last  time  touched  the  sweet  white  face 
with  his  lips.  He  spoke  no  more;  he  did 
not  even  look  at  her.  If  he  had  done  so 
he  could  not  have  left  her.  She  looked  at 
him  until  the  door  closed  and  he  had  passed 
out  of  her  sight.  Then  with  a  cry  that 
surely  pleaded  for  vengeance  before  the 
great  White  Throne  of  God,  Lady  Cecile 
fell  on  the  ground  as  one  dead. 

"You  had  better  go  to  her,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis  to  Lord  Ferneley,  who  was  waiting 
for  him.  "We  have  said  good-by.  She  Is 
an  angel,  and  I  never  was  worthy  of  her. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.    You  are  going 
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iiwiiy  tliis  fvcninK — to-morrow  1  shall  re- 
turn. Send  all  letters  to  me  at  Atherton 
House." 

The  two  men,  who  had  a  warm  liking 
for  each  other,  grasped  hands  for  one  min- 
ute and  then  parted— Lord  Feineley  to  lind 
his  daughli^r,  as  he  believed  at  lirst,  almost 
dead;  Ilutjh  Inglis  to  rush  away  to  some 
place  W'lu're  he  could  Indulge  his  sorrow 
unseen  hy  human  eyes. 

"It  might  be  better  that  she  should  never 
wake,"  said  Lord  Ferneley  to  Lady  Fran- 
ces, as  they  stood  by  Lady  Cecile  late  that 
night.  She  had  not  yet  recovered,  and  the 
doctor  who  was  in  attendance  seemed  to 
think  ahe  might  die   in  her  swoon. 

"What  lies  before  her  when  she  recovers? 
Shame,  though  she  is  innocent:  disgrace, 
though  she  has  done  no  wrong;  a  life  of 
solitude  and  weariness— ah.  Lady  Frances, 
what  a  lot  for  my  darling  child!  'Queen 
of  the  Lilies'  we  used  to  call  her." 

As  she  had  comforted  the  daughter,  so 
she  now  consoled  the  father,  and  night  fell 
upon  Atherton  Hou.se  before  Lady  Cecile 
had  given  any  signs  of  life. 

The  first  words  she  said  were:  "Is  Hugh 
gone?"  and  they  told  her:  "Yes.  he  is 
gone." 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "will  you  take  me 
away?  I  can  not  get  better  here.  I  see 
Hugh  in  these  rooms  wherever  1  look.  1 
hear  his  voice  every  moment.  Take  me 
away." 

They  went  away  early  in  the  morning 
dawn— not  to  Thornton,  but  far  away  to 
Plas-y-Gwdd,  Lord  Ferneley's  seat  in 
Wales.  Lady  Frances,  true  to  her  promise, 
went  with  them.  They  will  never  forget 
that  journey.  Lady  Cecile  was  very  pa- 
tient, but  every  now  and  then  her  assumed 
strength  gave  way  and  she  would  weep 
with  cries  and  moans  that  were  pitiful  to 
hear.  But  the  long  journey  was  ended  at 
last,  and  the  night,  of  the  twenty-tirst  of 
June  saw  them  in  safety  at  Plas-y-Gwdd. 

On  tile  morning  of  the  twenty-first  ol 
June,  Hugh  Inglis  returned  home.  I'he 
servants  all  knew  that  something  very  un- 
usual had  occurred;  no  one  could  imagine 
what.  Their  mistress  was  gone:  their  mas- 
ter had  returned,  and  he  looked,  as  they 
declared,  more  like  a  ghost  than  a  living 
man. 

That  day  a  great  surprise  awaited  one  of 
the  worthy  magistrates  of  the  great  city 
of  London.  Before  noon  Hugh  Inglis  went 
to  Scotland  Yard  and  asked  to  see  the  offi- 
cer who  had  been  so  diligent  in  his  search 
for  "La  Bella  Aurore."  To  Mr.  Stone  he 
applied  for  information  as  to  how  he  was 
to  proceed.  This  was  soon  given  to  him, 
and  the  next  step  he  took  was  to  apply 
to  the  nearest  magistrate  for  a  warrant  for 
the  apprehension  of  Lady  Elesmere,  on  the 
serious  charge  of  bigamy. 

The  magistrate  raised  his  eyebrows  in 
wonder  as  he  heard  the  name,  and  recog- 
nized that  of  his  visitor. 

"A  grave  case,  indeed,"  he  said,  "and  a 
very  sad  one.  How  the  Radical  papers  will 
be  down  on  the  aristocrats,  to  be  sure.  A 
very  grave  case.  Lord  Elesmere  is  one  of 
the  first  men  of  the  day."  But  the  warrant 
was  granted. 

And  on  the  twenty-second  of  June,  the 
day  before  the  royal  dinner-party,  a  war- 
rant was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
Aurora  Inglis  on  the  charge  of  bigamy. 

The  twenty-seoond  of  June.  Lady  Eles- 
mere rose  earlier  than  usual  on  that  day- 
she  had  many  preparations  to  make  for  the 


morrow.  She  had  an  appointment  with 
Mmc.  Cerise,  the  great  court  milliner,  for 
noon;  she  had  arranged  to  call  at  Storr  & 
Mortimer's  about  a  diamond  necklace;  and 
Princt'ss  Clarlnski  had  promised  to  call  to 
arrange  about  some  private  tlieatricals  to 
be  given  at  her  house. 

A  busy  day,  and  Lady  Elesmere  rose,  ra- 
diant and  beautiful,  to  meet  it.  She  drove 
first  to  Mme.  Cerise,  and  was  charmed  with 
the  magnificent  dress  that  ingenious  lady 
had  prepared  for  her. 

"You  will  send  the  dress  home'at  once," 
were  her  parting  words  to  Mme.  Cerise. 
"I  shall  want  it  this  afternoon." 

For  Therese  had  carefully  impressed 
upon  her  lady  the  need  of  first  trying  on 
I  the  dress,  and  then  arranging  what  jewels 
and  flowers  should  go  with  it.  And  Lady 
I  Elesmere  had  made  her  arrangements  for 
the  day  so  as  to  give  herself  two  hours' 
entire  leisure  during  the  afternoon,  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  the  study  of  dress. 

She  went  to  Storr  &  Mortimer's,  and 
bought  the  magnificent  diamond  necklace 
that  Lord  Elesmere  had  wished  her  to  see. 

She  reached  home  soon  after  one,  and 
then,  after  a  short  rest,  shut  herself  in 
her  room  with  Therese.  She  tried  on  the 
dress,  and  was  in  raptures  with  it.  She 
looked  so  wondrously  lovely  in  it  that  even 
the  maid  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  her. 

"Now  fasten  on  the  necklace,  Therese,  ' 
she  said;  "then  we  can  see  what  flowers 
are  required." 

The  diamond  necklace  was  fastened  on. 
"You  must  have  nothing  but  white  heath, 
my  lady,"  cried  the  maid,  and  just  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  rap  at  the  room  door. 

A  servant  was  standing  there  with  a 
white  card  on  a  silver  salver. 

"Mr.  Inglis  wishes  to  see  my  lady  at 
once  on  most  important  business." 

"I  will  have  a  diamond  bracelet.  The- 
rese," said  Lady  Elesmere,  as  she  stood 
calmly  surveying  the  beautiful  image  in 
the  glass.  "I  do  not  like  gold.  What  ''is 
that?" 

Therese  gave  her  the  card. 

"Mr.  Inglis  wishes  to  see  your  ladyship 
on  important  business!" 

The  brilliant  color  died  out  of  her  face; 
her  lip  trembled. 

"Tell  Mr.  Inglis  I  am  engaged,  and  can 
not  see  him— go  yourself,   Therese.  " 

In  three  minutes  the  maid  returned.  "My 
lady,  Mr.  Inglis  says  he  can  not  leave  the 
house  until  he  has  seen  you,  and  he  prays 
you  to  lose  no  time." 

She  affected  to  laugh,  but  the  sound  died 
away  in  a  hoarse  murmur. 

"Give  me  a  lace  shawl  to  cover  my  dress: 
I  will  not  wait  to  change  It,"  she  said.  And 
Therese  covered  the  white  neck  and  bare 
white  arms  with  a  black  lace  shawl.  Then 
Lady  Elesmere  descended  slowly  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  opened  the  door.  The 
outraged  husband  and  guilty  wife  stood  to- 
gether face  to  face  at  last! 

CHAPTER  LXVIL 

She  had  the  courage  of  a  lioness— nerve 
stronger  than  that  of  a  strong  man.  She 
stilled  the  deadly  tremor  that  ran  through 
her  limbs;  she  made  her  trembling  lips 
firm;  she  drove  the  terrible  fear  from  her 
heart,  and  raised  her  face  undauntedly  to 
his.  She  affected  to  gather  the  lace  shawl 
more  tightly  round  her  white  shoulders. 

"Good-morning,    Mr.    Inglis,"     she     said, 
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calmly.    "To   what  am  I  indebted    for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you?"  ] 

It  was  through  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  i 
did  not  slay  her  as  she  stood  tnere— beauti-  ' 
fui.  defiant,   radiant,  careless! 

"The    time    has    come    when    you     must  ' 
throw  off  all  disguise,   Aurora.    I   am   here 
to  denounce  and  punish  you.    Your  wicked 
career   is    ended.    Henceforward    you    shall 
cheat  and   dupe   and   deceive   no   more." 

A  low,  silvery,  musical  laugh  answered 
him.  Lady  Elesmere  looked  up  in  his  face 
with   a   puzzled,   wondering,    innocent   gaze. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  said,  sim- 
ply. "Are  you  reciting  the  beginning  of  a 
play,   Mr.   Inglis?" 

"It  is  the  beginning  of  one  tragedy,  and 
the  end  of  another,"  he  replied.  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  recognize  you  as 
my  wife— Aurora  Brooke,  who  was  my 
faithless,  guilty,  wicked  wife!" 

Again  the  musical,  wondering  laugh. 

"I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  your 
meaning,"  she  said,  calmly.  "I  am  L.ord 
Elesmere's  wife.  You,  I  believe,  married 
my  fair  friend,   'Queen  of  the  Lilies.'  " 

Hugh'  Inglis  grew   livid   with   rage. 

"If  you  soil  her  name  by  uttering  It," 
he  cried,  "by  the  great  heavens,  I  will  for- 
get everything  but  my  vow.  and  slay  you!" 

Yet  her  beautiful  face  never  changed, 
even  at  his  fiery  wrath. 

"I  can  only  hope  you  are  mad,  Mr.  In- 
glis," she  said,  calmly.  "I  will  ring  the 
bell  and  send  for  Lord  Elesmere  to  see 
you." 

She  stretched  out  her  white  bare  arm  to 
the   bell-rope,   but   he  seized  it. 

"Stop,"  he  said;  "hear  all  I  have  to  say 
to  you.  I  will  summon  Lord  Elesmere  when 
his    presence    is    required — not    until    then." 

She  looked  almost  pityingly  at  him.  "I 
remember  hearing  a  rumor  that  you  were 
very  eccentric,  Mr.  Inglis;  I  never  dreamed 
you  were  so  mad  as  this.  The  best  way 
will  be  to  humor  you,  and  hear  what  you 
have  to  say." 

She  seated  herself  in  the  most  graceful 
of  attitudes;  she  drew  the  lace  shawl  over 
her  white  breast,  but  it  was  to  hide  the 
quick,  frightened  throbbing  of  her  heart. 
She  could  control  her  features— she  could 
not  control   that. 

"You  know  all  I  would  say;  your  bra- 
vado is  just  what  I  expected  from  you;  it 
Is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  your  life.  I 
am  here  to  tell  you  you  are  detected,  to 
tell  Lord  Elesmere  your  story,  and  to 
punish  your  crime." 

The  laugh  that  answered  him  this  time 
had  lost  some  of  its  music. 

"What  do  you  accuse  me  of?"  she  *sked. 
with  an  air  of  quiet  amusement.  "Who  do 
you   say   I   am?" 

"My  guilty  wife  Aurora,"  he  replied; 
"and  I  will  prove  it." 

"It  is  best  to  humor  the  fancies  of  a 
madman,"  she  said.  "What  will  the  world 
think  of  .such  a  story,  Mr.  Inglis?  I  deny 
It.  I  swear  It  is  not  true.  I  know  nothing 
of  any  Auroxa.  You  may  bring  proofs;  i 
shall  deny  them.  All  the  world  will  ask 
this  simple  question:  You  havu  known  nie 
now  for  three  years  as  Lady  Elesmere— 
why  not  tell  this  story  before?  It  Is  too 
late  now." 

"That  is  the  one  weak  point  in  my  evi- 
dence," he  admitted,  frankly;  "but  I  deny 
that  I  have  known  you  so  long.  1  never 
saw  your  face  while  I  was  at  Crelghtcjn;  i 
never  saw  it  until  the  night  of  the  royal 
ball— then  I  knew  you." 


"It  is  a  sensible  world,  despite  Its  folly," 
she  said.  "Do  you  suppose  any  one  livins 
will  believe  such  a  wild,  improbable  story?" 

"It  is  true,  and  1  have  every  proof,"  he 
continued.  "Knowing  your  cunning,  I 
would  not  face  you  until  I  had  traced 
your  life  day  by  day  since  you  left  me." 

She  laughed  again;  this  time  there  was 
something  of  recklessness  in  the  sound. 

"I  have  not  been  idle,"  said  Hugh;  "and 
now  I  tell  you,  Aurora,  your  career  of 
crime  is  ended.  From  this  hour  you  shall 
take  your  true  place;  your  doom  be  upon 
your  own  head." 

He  saw  the  brilliant  color  fail  ever  so 
slightly,  yet  the  beautiful,  mocking  eye* 
had  no  shadow  in  them. 

"Step  by  step  I  have  patiently  traced 
your  story."  he  continued.  "I  have  sucn 
proof  that  you  can  not  escape.  Will  you 
hear  the  history  of  your  wanderings,  Au- 
rora?" 

"If  it  pleases  you,"  she  replied,  indiffer- 
ently. 

"You  left  me— how,  you  know  best.  I  will 
not  amuse  you  by  speaking  of  my  sorrow 
and  despair — that  would  be  food  for  your 
vanity.  You  left  me,  and  you  took  lodg- 
ings at  No.  14,  Knottingley  Terrace,  Isling- 
ton, with  a  Miss  Heath,  where,  unfortu- 
nately for  you,  you  left  two  evidences  of 
your  identity.  While  there  you  applied  to 
Mrs.  Poison's  registry  office.  You  obtained 
the  situation  of  companion  to  Mrs.  Savage, 
and  went  with  her  to  Rome.  I  know  the 
story  of  your  most  vile  compact  with  Carlo 
de  Vigne,  and  your  introduction  to  the  no- 
ble gentleman  you  have  married.  I  have 
been  to  Rome  and  seen  Carlo  de  Vigne.  He 
will  be  one  of  the  witnesses  against  you, 
as  will  Lady  St.  Just,  Mrs.  Poison  and  Miss 
Heath." 

She  interrupted  him  with  a  defiant  laugh. 

"You  are  clearly  mad,"  she  said.  "1 
never  heard  one  of  these  names  before.  1 
shall  swear  it.  My  word  will  be  as  good  as 
yours." 

"These  my  witnesses  will  all  prove  your 
identity.  If  needs  may  be,  the  grave  of 
the  poor  girl  whose  name  you  falsely  as- 
sumed and  so  craftily  used  shall  be  opened, 
and  the  dead  shall  appear  in  judgment 
against  you." 

The  color  was  dying  slowly  from  her  face 
now,  the  light  from  her  eyes. 

"You  shall  not  escape,"  said  Hugh  Inglis. 
"I  have  used  craft  to  match  yours— skill 
and  cunning  great  as  yours;  nothing  can 
save   you.  ' 

"I  will  call  I>ord  Elesmere,"  she  cried, 
angrily;  "and  you  shall  be  locked  up  in  an 
asylum,  sir.     You  are  mad  and  dangerous." 

"Nothing  can  avail  you,"  he  continued, 
sternly;  "neither  your  beauty,  your  falsely- 
won  name,  Lord  Elesmere's  position,  nor 
wealth.  You  shall  suffer  the  same  igno- 
miny and  disgrace  as  the  poorest  woman  in 
England  would  suffer,  caught  in  the  s.ame 
sin." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked, 
fiercely. 

"Send  for  Lord  Elesmere  first,  and  tell 
him  your  history;  then  give  you  in  charge. 
I  have  a  warrant  out  for  your  apprehen- 
sion." 

"You  cannot  be  serious.  You  cannot 
have  carried  your  madness  so  far." 

"I  have  here  with  me  two  proofs  of  your 
identity  that  Miss  Heath  gave  to  me.  At 
my  summons  Carlo  de  Vigne  will  come 
over.  What  chance,  what  hope  of  escape 
have   you?     Your    hour   Is   come,    Aurora? 
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You  have  enjoyed  your  wicked  triumph 
)ong  enough.  You  have  brought  a  stain 
upon  the  name  of  Klesmere  that  nothing 
will  ever  wash  out.  You  have  blighted  my 
life!  you  did  that  years  ago.  You-^have 
cursed  it  now,  and,  oh,  more  than  all,  you 
have  broken  the  loving,  gentle  heart  of  one 
whose  name  1  will  not  utter  in  your  pres- 
ence. When  I  think  of  her  it  is  only 
through  the  mercy  of  God  that  1  do  not, 
woman  though  you  are,  strike  you  dead 
for  your  foul   sin." 

She  rose  with  all  the  majesty  of  an  in- 
jured, outraged  queen;  the  black  lace  fell 
from  her  shoulders,  showing  the  gorgeous 
diamonds  on  her  white  breast;  she  walked 
up  to  him  with  the  graceful  stateliness  that 
was  never  surpassed. 

"This  is  simjjly  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity, Mr.  Inglis,  '  she  said,  calmly,  "and 
not  of  madness,  as  I  feared  at  first.  Be- 
lieve me,  on  my  word  as  a  lady,  your  sus- 
picions are  ill-founded.  1  pardon  you,  for 
I  see  that  you  have  had  a  great  sorrow." 

"Cease — no  more  mocking!"  cried  Hugh 
Inglis.  "Do  you  think  you  can  deceive 
me,  Aurora?  Love  and  hate  are  both  keen. 
Can  I  look  at  that  golden  head  and  not 
know  it  for  the  same  that  was  pillowed 
on  my  heart?  Have  any  other  eyes  such, 
color,  such  light— any  other  lips  such 
smiles?  Not  know  you!  My  God,  I  would 
give  anything,  save  Heaven,  to  be  able  to 
forget  you.  1  know  you.  As  surely  as  the 
sun  shines  in  the  heavens  you  are  Aurora 
Brooke,  whom  I  first  knew  at  Montrose, 
and  who  has  been  to  me  a  fiend,  and  not 
a  woman— Aurora  Brooke,  whom  I  wor- 
shiped as  the  purest,  and  dearest  and  best 
— whom  I  now  loathe  as  the  most  false  and 
most  wicked  of  women.  In  the  presence 
of  the  most  High  God,  the  just  and  right- 
eous Judge,  I  say— you  are  Aurora  Brooke!" 

She  drew  back  a  little  before  the  pas- 
sionate fire  of  his  words.  Was  there  really, 
as  he  said,  no  escape?  Was  she  tracked, 
found  out,  discovered,  at  last?  It  was  too 
horrible. 

"I  am  not  very  strong,  Mr.  Inglis,"  she 
said,  coldly.  "Give  me  a  few  minutes  to 
collect  my  thoughts.  You  have  startled 
me." 

"As  long  as  you  please,"  he  replied.  "But 
you   must  not   leave   my   sight." 

She  turned  abruptly  from  him.  There 
was  the  goluen  gleam  of  sunshine  peeping 
in,  the  fragrant  flowers,  the  sumptuous 
room.  Oh,  Heaven!  was  it  some  horrid 
dream,  some  terrible  nightmare?  No!  there 
stood  Hugh  Inglis,  and  she  had  ten  min- 
utes for  thought.  Should  she  persist  in 
her  denial,  or  should  she  confess  the  truth? 

Her  strongest  impulse  was  to  persist  In 
denial.  What  matter  the  array  of  wit- 
nesses? She  could  outswear  them.  She, 
by  her  beauty  and  her  position,  would  be 
sure  of  partisans.  And  yet  what  were  the 
proofs  of  identity  he  had  found  with  Miss 
Heath?  Perhaps  such  as  she  could  not  re- 
fute. Better  then,  after  all,  own  the  proof 
than  deny,  and  afterward  be  found  guilty. 
She  would  own  to  Hugh  Inglis  that  he  was 
right.  Then  how  best  manage  him?  Should 
she  appeal  to  his  love  for  Lady  CeciJe, 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  let  all  remain 
as  it  was?  Should  she  defy  him,  or  should 
she  try  once  more  all  the  allurements  of 
her  beauty  and  seductive  grace  to  win  him 
to  silence?  Surely  that  would  be  the  safest 
plan.  He  never  had  resisted  her,  and  he 
never   would.     She   turned    to   him    with   a 


smile  so  radiant,  so  lovely,  that  he  started 
in    wonder. 

She  went  up  to  him,  she  bent  her  beauti- 
ful head  before  him,  and  the  sunlight  fell 
upon  her  golden  hair  and  the  jewels  that 
gleamed  on  her  white  dress. 

"Hugh,"  she  whispered,  "I  was  mad  to 
think  you  would  not  know  me.  Love  such 
as  yours  was  for  me  would  pierce  any  dis- 
guise.    You  are  right.     I  am  Aurora." 

He  started  at  the  well-known  seductive 
tones. 

"Y'ou  must  not  be  hard  on  me,  Hugh," 
she  said.  "I  might  deny  all,  I  might  defy 
you,  and  my  defiance  would  win;  but  1 
prefer  trusting  to  the  generous  faith  that 
never  failed  me,  and  never  will.  Let  us 
argue  this  matter,  Hugh,  now  that  we 
stand  face  to  face.  Perhaps  we  may  yet 
agree." 

"There  is  no  need  of  argument,"  said 
Hugh,  sternly.  "There  can  be  no  agree- 
ment between  right  and  wrong,  between 
honor  and  dishonor,  between  ignominy  and 
innocence." 

"Nay,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  that  would 
have  melted  the  coldest  heart.     "Now  you  • 
are   too   hard.     Look  at  me;    do  I  deserve 
such  hard  words?" 

And  Hugh  Inglis  dropped  his  eyes,  not 
daring  to  look  at  the  terrible  loveliness  be- 
fore him. 


CHAPTER   LXVIII. 

She  went  yet  nearer  to  him  and  laid  one 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  but  he  shuddered 
away  from  her  touch  as  he  would  have 
done  from  the  embrace  of  a  serpent. 

"You  have  so  much  good  sense,  Hugh," 
she  said;  "let  us  talk  over  the  matter  rea- 
sonably. Of  course  you  are  right;  1  admit 
the  truth  of  every  word  you  say— although, 
mind  you,  if  I  chose  to  swear  it  was  not 
true.  I  defy  you  to  prove  it.  I  admit  it  all. 
I  am  indeed  Aurora  Brooke.  Do  you  re- 
member Montrose,  and  all  our  happy  days 
there,   Hugh?" 

He  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  disgust 
she   could   not  mistake. 

"Y^ou  do  not  care  for  such  reminiscences. 
Ah,  well!  despite  my  grandeur,  those  were 
the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  So  we  will 
only  talk  of  reason.  Listen  to  me.  You 
are  married,  and  you  are,  I  believe,  very 
happy.  Certainly,"  she  continued,  with 
adroit  flattery,  "you  have  chosen  one  of  the 
sweetest  and  fairest  flowers  that  ever 
bloomed.  I  am  married,  and  though  I  never 
shall  love  any  one  as  I  did  you,  yet  I  have 
that  which  my  soul  loves  best,  wealth  and 
honor.  Lord  Elesmere  is  happy;  the  lady 
who  shares  your  name  is  happy,  Hugh. 
Hugh,  be  reasonable.  Why  disturb  them? 
Why  utter  one  word  of  what  may  rest  a 
secret  between  us  until  we  die?  Yoj^i  keep 
your  share,  and  I  will  keep  mine.  Whv 
break  up  two  homes  and  make  two  inno- 
cent people  mi.'jerable?" 

"Because,"  replied  he,  sternly,  "I  believe 
in  the  commands  of  God,  and  in  moral 
law;  both  forbid  that  I  should  make  such 
a  guilty  compact." 

"And  T  believe  in  no  such  nonsense.  Be- 
lieve me,  mine  is  the  more  comfortable 
creed  of  the  two;  mine  spares  the  inno- 
cent, your  slaughters  them.  Ah,  Hugh,  be 
reasonable;  suppose,  as  you  sav,  you  de- 
nounce and  punish  me,"  what"  will  you 
gain?" 

"There  is  a  higher  motive  than  mere 
gain,"  he  replied. 
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"Granted,"  she  said,  with  a  frank,  beau- 
tiful smile.  "I  am  content  with  the  motives 
of  this  world.  What  will  you  gain?  You 
will  bring  such  sorrow  and  disgrace  on 
Lord  Elesmere,  and  Lady  Cecile  as  they 
will  never  forget.  You  will  have,  perhaps, 
the  delight  of  revenge  on  me;  that  will  be 
trifling— you  are  too  noble  to  care  for  re- 
venge. You  will  lead  a  lonely,  miserable 
life  yourself;  you  will  have  neither  wife 
nor  child.  Lord  Elesmere  will  do  the  same. 
And  all  for  what?  Nonsensical  notions  of 
honor.  Bah!  A  strong  man  like  you  ought 
not  to  be  in  leading-strings.  You  will  not 
punish  me  much.  I  shall  only  play  the 
same  game  over  again  in  another  land." 

He  interrupted  her,  impatiently. 

"All  such  arguments  are  waste  of  time." 

"Imagine,"  she  continued,  quite  heedlesa 
of  his  words,  "the  grief  of  Lady  Cecile— 
the  indignation  of  her  friends.  You  would 
be  the  scorn  of  the  whole  world.  Hugh 
Inglis,    for  her  sake,   forbear." 

"It  is  too  late,"  he  said;  "she  knows  it- 
all  her  friends  know  it.  Before  to-morrow 
night  all  London  will  ring  with  it.  I  sent 
the  lady  so  cruelly  wronged  away  with  her 
father  before  I  came  to  see  you." 

She  grew  paler,  and.  for  the  first  time, 
something  like  fear  dimmed  the  brilliant 
loveliness  of  her  face. 

"You  have  told  her?"  she  cried.  "How 
mad— how  foolish!" 

"I  have  done  more,"  said  Hugh.  "I  loved 
her  better  than  my  life,  yet  we  two  have 
parted  never  to  meet  again  until  one  or  the 
other   lies   dying." 

"Parted!"  she  cried  again,  "and  for  these 
absui'd  scruples?  Hugh,  you  have  always 
pi-ofessed  to  like  Lord  Elesmere;  now,  for 
his  sake,  listen.  He  is  so  honorable,  so 
noble,  so  proud!  Ah,  do  not,  do  not  crush 
him  and  humble  him  into  the  dust,  do  not 
make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  men  be- 
cause he  was  so  easily  duped." 

"I  shall  prove  myself  Lord  Elesmere's 
truest  friend  by  exposing  you,"  he  said, 
briefly. 

Then  she  looked  irresolutely  at  him.  All 
reasonable  arguments,  as  she  called  them, 
failed  with  him.  Yet  she  did  not  deem  it 
possible  that  the  worst  should  come.  If 
rea.son  failed,  she  must  try  what  never 
failed  yet— fascination.  But  before  she  had 
time   to   speak,    Hugh  Inglis  looked  at  her. 

"You  profess  to  ignore  all  commands, 
Aurora— all  right  and  wrong.  You  say  that, 
of  your  own  free  will,  you  had  a  right  to 
dissolve  your  marriage  with  me  and  con- 
tract one  with  another.  You  had  no  such 
right.  Your  leaving  me  was  a  sin.  Your 
criminal  contiact  with  Carlo  de  Vigne  was 
another  sin.  Your  marriage  with  Lord 
Elesmere  was  a  yet  greater  crime.  Y'our 
fraud  upon  me  was  greater  still;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  your  allowing  me  innocently 
to  contract  anothci-  marriage  was  the 
crowning  sin  of  all.  You  have  outraged  the 
laws  of  God  and  of  men.  You  have  be- 
trayed those  who  trusted  in  you.  You  are 
as  a  pestilence  among  honest  men,  and  I, 
against  whom  you  sinned  first— I,  in  the 
name  of  the  great  and  just  Judge,  will  be 
the  first  to  punish  you." 

She  laid  oTie  white,  jeweled  hand  on  his. 
He  thrust  it  fiercely  away. 

"Do  not  touch  me  again!"  he  cried.  "I 
will  not  have  it!" 

"Hugh!"  she  said,  and  the  fair  face  as- 
sumed a  pitiful,  wistful  look.  "Hugh,  do 
not  be  hard  upon  me.  I  have  not  been 
good,   I  know.     I  have  not  done  right;  but 


have  pity  on  me.  You  are  a  man,  and  so 
strong.  I  am  only  a  weak  woman;  do  not 
crush    me." 

"Your  own  crimes  crush  you,"  he  replied, 
sternly;  "their  weight  would  kill  a  less 
wicked  woman  with  remorse." 

"You  used  to  love  me  so  dearly  once — do 
you  remember,  Hugh?"  She  spoke  with 
feverish  haste,  now,  for  the  stern,  fixed 
look  before  her  frightened  her.  "You  loved 
me  so  dearly;  have  you  forgotten  that 
love?  I  was  all  the  world  to  you.  Ah, 
Hugh,  my  only  love,  for  the  sake  of  that 
past  love,  that  past  happiness,  spare  me!" 

"I  cannot,"  he  replied,  hoarsely;  "you 
must  meet  your  fate." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  went 
nearer   to    him. 

"Hugh,  you  have  never  refused  me  a 
favor— you  were  always  ao  good,  so  kind, 
so  true— you  never  tlirust  me  from  you.  I 
wish  it  were  all  undone;  I  am  sorry  for  it; 
I  cannot  say  more.  I  would  undo  it  if  I 
could,    and  go   back  with  you  to   poverty." 

"It  is  good  acting,  Aurora,"  he  said;  "but 
the  days  in  which  your  acting  deceived  me 
are  past." 

"I  am  not  acting,  Hugh,"  she  cried;  "I 
mean  it.  Spare  me,  because  I  am  at  your 
mercy!" 

"Once  and  for  all."  said  Hugh,  "let  me 
tell  you  that  all  words  are  utterly  in  vain. 
I  shall  do  what  I  have  come  to  do.  No 
prayers  will  avail,  Aurora;  you  distress 
yourself,  and  you  distress  me.  Y'ou  must 
bear   your   fate." 

"You  cannot  mean  it,"  she  cried,  in  a 
piercing  voice,  "you  cannot  mean  it."  She 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  feet,  and 
raised  her  clasped  hands. 

"I  pray  you,  Hugh,"  she  said,  with  a 
great,  tearless  sob,  "I  pray  you  spare  me. 
Spare  me,  because  I  am  a  weak  woman, 
and  1  was  your  wife.  Spare  me  because  I 
loved  you  truly  and  dearly  once.  Have  pity 
on  me,  Hugh!  You  cannot  mean  it;  you 
will   not  hurt  me?" 

She  bent  her  golden  head  until  the  whke 
brow  almost  touched  his  feet.  Woe  for  her 
that  the  attitude  of  abandonment  to  sor- 
row recalled  to  his  mind  Cecile  as  she  lay 
when  he  left  her. 

"God  is  just,"  he  said,  gravely.  "You 
have  shown  no  mercy  and  none  will  be 
shown  to  you.  You  did  not  spare  Lord 
Elesmere— the  true  and  loyal  gentleman 
who  loved  you,  who  forgot  your  want  of 
wealth  and  station,  and  raised  you  to  his 
own.  You  did  not  spare  the  pure  and  nobla 
lady  whom  I  have  so  fatally  wronged. 
What  had  she  done,  Aurora,  that  you 
should  have  laid  her  life  waste?  You  did 
not  spare  me,  and  my  only  fault  was  lov- 
ing and  tjusting  you." 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  whispered.  "Hugh,  I 
am  sorry.  See.  I  am  not  defiant;  I  am 
humble,  kneeling  here  at  your  feet.  I  con- 
fess my  wrong-doing.  You  will  not  punish 
me  further,  for  the  sake  of  the  time  when 
you   loved  me?" 

"I  am  glad  you  repent;  but  punishment 
must  follow  such  sin  as  yours.  Nothing 
can  avert  it." 

She  threw  up  her  arms  with  a  wild  cry 
of  despair. 

"Mercy!"  she  shrieked;  "have  mercy  on 
me!" 

"As  much  .and  no  more  than  you  have  ,• 
shown  to  us,"  he  replied. 

She  sprung  to  her  feet  then,  all  humility,  ' 
all  show  of  repentance  at  an  end.  her  face  ; 
crimson,  her  eyes  aflame.  • 
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"Do  your  worst,"  she  cried,  haughtily. 
"I  defy  you.  Lord  Elesmere  shall  horse- 
whip you  for  this  insult.  1  defy  you.  I 
dare  you  to  utter  another  word  to  me."' 

"Hush!"   he   interrupted.      "The   detective 
who  will  take  you  in  charge  is  here  in  the 
hall;   he  will  overhear  you." 
A  ghastly  change  came  over  her  face. 
"A  detective  to  talte  me  to  prison!    Hugh, 
you   cannot   mean    it!    You  cannot  do  it!" 
"It   will  be  done  at  once,"   he  said.     "Sit 
down  while  I  send  for  Lord  Elesmere." 

She  made  one  more  effort.  She  tried  to 
clasp  her  arms  round  his  neck;  her  hot 
breath  fanned  his  cheek,  her  burning  lips 
almost  touched  his  face. 

"Hugh,  1  will  come  back  to  you,"  she 
whispered.     "Take  nie  again." 

He  unclasped  the  white  arms.  "Sit 
down,"  he  repeated,  "and  do  not  move  or 
stir    until    Lord    Elesmere    comes." 

He  assumed  a  perfect  mastery  over  her. 
She  made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  He 
rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  came 
in,  with  something  like  wonder  on  his  face, 
Hugh  said: 

"Is  Lord  Elesmere  within?  Will  you 
please  to  ask  him  to  come  here?" 

The  man  looked  half  bewildered  at  the 
tall,  handsome,  haggard  stranger  who  gave 
the  command,  then  at  his  mistress  whose 
ghastly  face  was  turned  from  him,  whose 
magnificent  dress  and  gleaming  jewels 
looked  so  strange  in  the  light  of  day.  He 
hastened  to  obey  the  command,  and  re- 
turned in  a  few  minutes  saying  that  Lord 
Elesmere  was  qut,  and  was  not  expected 
to  return  till  dinner;  then  he  left  the  room 
again,  wondering  what  in  the  wide  world 
was  the  matter.  i 

"Then  you  must  go  without  seeing  him,"  ] 
said  Hugh.  "You  can  leave  a  note  asking; 
him  to  follow  you:  you  are  going  to  Bow 
Street  first,  where  the  charge  against  you 
will  be  heard.  He  can  follow  you  there." 
She  stood  up  before  him,  confronting  him 
with  a  wild,  white  face  and  angry  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  it?"  she  cried.  "Are  you 
going  to  degrade  me  so  far?" 

"You  have  degraded  others  far  more 
deeply,"    he  replied. 

A  torrent  of  words  burst  from  her  lips; 
the  last  semblance  of  pure  womanhood 
seemed  in  that  hour  to  fall  from  her— 
curses,  imprecations,  oaths,  blasphemies  so 
terrible  that  Hugh  Inglis  turned  sick  and 
faint  as  he  listened  to  her,  sick  with  unut- 
terable loathing  and  disgust.  AVhen  the 
mad,  wicked  words  died  away,  he  said, 
calmly: 

"1  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  change 
your  dress;  then  I  shall  call  "the  detective 
in."' 

"I  will  not  change  it,"  she  cried,  wildly. 
His  only  answer  was  to  ring  the  bell. 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

•'Send  Lady  Elesmeres  maid,"  said  Hugh 
Inglis  to  the  servant  who  re-entered. 

"Please  yourself.  "  he  said  to  her  calmly; 
"do  just  as  you  will,  but  it  seems  to  me 
you  will  excite  more  remark  by  leaving 
the  house  so  magnificently  attired,  than  il  ' 
you  changed  your  dress.  1  will  give  you  ' 
ten  minutes,  taking  care  that  you  do  not 
escape  me."  i 

When    Therese    entered    the    room,    won-  j 
dering  at  the  unusual  summons,  Lady  Eles-  ■ 
mere  controlled  herself  by  a  desperate  ef- 
fort. ) 


"I  am  going  out,  "  she  said,  calmly;   "will 
I  you  get  me  my  bonnet  and  shawl?" 

When    the    woman     had     gone    out,     she 

turnetl  to  Hugh  Inglis  with  a  bitter  smile. 

"Is  it  worth  while  to  save  appearances?" 

I  she  said.    "Why   not   tell   my  maid   that   1 

am  going  to  prison?" 

"We  will  spare  your  servants  scandal 
while  we  can?"  he  replied. 

She  cursed  him  again,  with  such  fierce 
malignity,  such  bitter  hatred,  that  he  re- 
coiled as  though  she  had  struck  him.  Then 
she  swept  out  of  the  room. 

"What  dress  do  you  want,  my  lady?" 
asked  Therese,  looking  up  in  wonder  at 
her   mistress. 

"Anything— that  violet  silk  will  do.  Take 
Off  all  these  jewels,  Therese.  I  am  going 
out   on  business." 

The  woman  slowly  removed  the  magnifi- 
cent jewels  and  the  gorgeous  dress.  Never 
a  word  said  Lady  Elesmere;  she  stood  per- 
fectly still  while  the  maid  arranged  her 
i  dress  of  violet  silk  with  the  black  lace 
mantle. 

"My  lady,"  she  said,  hesitaiingly.  "pray 
pardon  me— are  you  in  any  trouble?" 

■"What   trouble   could   come    to    me?"    she 
asked,    with    a    low,    scornful    laugh. 
j      "You  look  so  ill,  and   you   tremble.       Oh: 

my  lady,  is  there  anything  wrong?" 
I  "What  should  go  wrong  with  me?"  she 
I  asked  again.  Then  she  looked  round  that 
sumptuous  room.  Was  it  for  the  last  time? 
Rich  dresses,  gleaming  jewels,  a  thousand 
pretty  articles  of  luxury  lay  ready  for  her 
use.  Should  she  ever  stand  before  those 
mirrors  again?  Yes,  for  it  was  impossible, 
she  said  to  herself,  that  Hugh  Inglis  meant 
it.     He  was  only  trying  her. 

She  could  not  realize,  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  blow  would  really  fall;  she 
could  not  look  on  the  grandeur  around  her. 
and  think  that  she  should  see  it  no  more. 
Impossible  that  she  should  be  treated  like 
a  common  criminal.  He  was  only  seeking 
to  frighten  her.  out  of  revenge. 

So  she  swept  down-stairs  again.  He  stood 
there,   stern  and  pitiless. 

■'You  have  not  written  a^note  to  Lord 
Elesmere  yet,'"  he  said,  as  slie  came  into 
the  drawing-room  and  closed  the  door,  "i 
must  ask  you  to  be  quick;  the  officer  will 
be   tired   of   waiting."' 

Then  she  went  up  to  him  with  white,  wild 
terror  in  her  lovely  face. 

"Hugh."  she  said,  "you  do  not  mean  it; 
I  know  you  do  not  mean  it— you  are  only 
frightening  me.  You  would  not  send  the 
woman  who  was  once  your  worshiped  wife 
to  prison.    Say  you  do  not  mean  it." 

He  saw  a  crimson  Hush  rise  to  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  grow  bright;  he  felt  the  hot 
breath  that  seemed  to  come  in  short,  thick 
gasps  from  her  lips.  She  clutched  his  arm. 
"Hugh."  she  cried,  hoarsely,  "tell  me. 
for  God's  sake,  that  you  do  not  mean  it. 

Hugh  Inglis  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  in  a  quiet  voice  asked  for  Mr. 
Stone.  The  detective  followed  him,  and 
the  door  was  carefully  closed  again. 

"This  is  your  prisoner,"  said  Hugh  Inglis; 
and  the  officer  looked  in  calm,  impassive 
wonder  at  the  beautiful,    scornful   ladv. 

■"We  had  better  have  a  cab.  and  leave 
here  quietly,"  said  Mr.  Stone.  "The  ladv 
will  come  without  any  fuss,  I  dare  sav.  " 
"I  shall  not  come  at  all,"  said  Lady  Eles- 
mere. "I  am  going  to  a  royal  dinner- 
party to-morrow;  I  am  her  majesty's  in- 
vited  guest.    Who   shall   dare   to   interfere 
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with  my  freedom?  When  royal  lips  com- 
mand my  presence,  is  it  for  such  low-born 
curs  as  you  to  presume  to  interfere?" 

Mr.  Stone  winked  most  stolidly  at  Hugh 
Inglis. 

•You  may  be  bailed  out.  my  lady,"  he 
said;  "money  does  a  great  deal.  In  any 
case  you  must  go  now.  Here  Is  the  war- 
rant. Tf  you  resist,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be 
rough,  and  that  I  should  not  like." 

"You  would  handcuft  me,  and  force  me 
to  go?"  she  asked. 

"That  would  be  it,"  was  Mr.  Stone's  re- 
ply. "We  have  no  choice  in  these  mat- 
ters." 

"I  will  write  the  letter  first,"  she  said, 
and  for  the  last  time  she  opened  the  beau- 
tiful little  writing-desk  that  Lord  Elesmere 
had  given  her. 

"Philip,"  she  wrote,  "make  haste  to  me, 
dear.  I  am  the  victim  of  Hugh  Inglls  s 
madness.  He  has  conspired  against  me— he 
will  prevail.  I  am  innocent— I  am  deeply 
wronged.  Avenge  me,  Philip,  for  I  am 
your  most  unhappy  wife. 

"Adelaide  Elesmere." 

She  showed  the  signature  to  Hugh.  "That 
is  my  name,"  she  said,  "and  every  word 
you  have  uttered  is  a  base  fabrication." 

He  made  no  reply.  The  bell  was  rung  a 
third  time,  and  the  much  astonished  foot- 
man was  dispatched  for  a  ca-b. 

"I  am  going  out  on  business  with  these 
gentlemen,"  she  said  to  the  man;  "when 
Lord  Elesmere  returns,  give  him  this  note 
without  a  moment's  delay." 

When  the  man  had  gone,  her  courage 
gave  way— utterly  failed  her.  She  clung  to 
Hugh  Inglis.  shrieking  and  crying  that  it 
could  not  be.  he  could  not  do  it;  she  was 
going  to  the  palace  to-morrow— he  must  not 
be  hard  upon  her.  She  clung  to  him,  sob- 
bing, with  pitiful  tears,  with  wailing 
moans,  with  great  sobs  that  shook  her  ten- 
der frame.  And  he  was  obliged  to  harden 
himself  by  remembering  the  pure  face  he 
had  kissed  yesterday  for  the  last  time, 
with  the  bitterness  of  death  upon  it. 

"Now,  my  lad|f,"  said  Mr.  Stone,  as  the 
cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  "excuse  my 
interference,  but  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
quiet  in  case  of  bail.  Y'ou  would  not  like 
your  servants  to  hear  this,   you  know." 

But  the  servants  had  already  begun  to 
suspect  something.  More  than  one  had 
heard  the  sound  of  pitiful  weeping,  and  the 
wild  words  from  the  drawing-room.  The 
lady's-maid  had  gone  to  the  housekeeper, 
telling  her  she  was  Quite  sure  there  was 
something  wrong,  and  they  had  summoned 
Mr.  Helps,  the  butler.  They  all  three  re- 
solved  that   something   should    be   done. 

"Even  if  I  am  wrong,  "  said  the  butler,  at 
last.  "I  shall  go  in;  Lord  Elesmere  will 
know  I  did  it  for  the  best." 

So  before  that  pitiful  weeping  had  ceased, 
Mr.  Helps  had  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
had  entered  the  room.  He  asked  quietly  if 
Lady  Elesmere's  wanted  him,  or  if  there 
was  anything  he  could  do. 

She  thanked  him  hurriedly,  turning  away 
her   tear-stained    face. 

She  did  not  want  anything,  she  said;  she 
was  going  out  on  business.  So  Helps  with- 
drew, but  as  he  passed  by  Mr.  Stone,  he 
looked  hard  at  him. 

"If  he  is  not  a  policeman  In  private 
clothes,"  said  the  butler  to  himself.  "I'm 
blind." 

He  was  alarmed  beyond  all  words.      He 


told  his  suspicions  to  the  two  women  who 
were  waiting  for  him  in  the  housekeeper  s 
room. 

"Sure  as  I  am  here  living,"  he  said, 
"there  is  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes  there. 
I  know  the  look  of  him." 

Therese   wrung   her   hands. 

"There  was  always  something  strange 
about  my  lady,"  she  said;  "something  in 
her  quite  different  to  any  other  lady  I  ever 
served." 

Without  raising  her  eyes,  without  utter- 
ing one  word,  the  unhappy  woman  quitted 
the  magnificent  mansion  where  she  had  fco 
long  reigned  as  mistress,  and  where  she 
was  never  more  to  be  supreme.  In  her 
heart,  above  all  other  thoughts — above  re- 
morse, v.'onder,  self-pity,  or  any  other  feel- 
ing—bitter hatred  against  Hugh  Inglis  pre- 
dominated. She  would  have  killed  him  if 
she  could.  A  low  cry  escaped  her  lips  as 
the  cab  drove  away  from  the  door.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  all  she  had  striven 
for  passed  in  that  moment  from  her  grasp 
—wealth,  station,  honor;  only  everlastins: 
shame  and  everlasting  misery  remained. 
She  was  driven  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands  through  the  streets  where 
her  gorgeous  carriage  had  rolled.  She  ut- 
tered no  word;  but  if  one  word  would  have 
slain  Hugh  Inglis,  she  would  have  spoken 
it. 

There  was  great  consternation  among  the 
servants;  many  of  them  heard  the  wi  rt 
weeping  and  passionate  cries.  They  gath- 
ered in  small  groups,  talking  it  over,  and 
deciding  that  there  was  something  wrong. 
Something  more  would  be  heard  of  this. 
Where  was  my  lord? 

My  lord  had  gone  out  with  Captain  Char- 
teris,   and  would  not  return  before  dinner. 

Rumors  reached  even  the  kitchen,  and  M. 
Mioblon.  the  French  cook,  observed  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  need  for  one  of 
those  recherche  little  dinners  of  which  my 
lady  so  highly  approved. 

Something  wag.  wrong.  The  longer  they 
talked  the  more  certain  they  became  of  the 
fact,  but  none  could  give  even  the  faintest 
idea   of  what   it   was. 

"I  have  heard  of  ladies— ver>-  grand  la- 
dies—guilty of  shop-lifting,"  said  one  of 
the  house-maids,  who  was  very  properly 
severly   reprimanded   for  the  remark. 

"It  will  be  more  serious  than  that,"  ob- 
served another.  "^^  hat  did  that  Mr.  Inglia 
want  there?" 

At  the  appointed  hour  Princess  Clarinskl 
drove  up,  and  looked  both  haughty  and  in- 
dignant when  she  was  told  that  Lady  Eles- 
mere had  quitted  home  without  leaving 
either  note  or  message  for  her.  Something 
in  the  man's  face,  as  he  answered  her  im- 
perious   questions,    caught    her    attention. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  the 
princess,  curiously.  "Is  there  anything 
wrong?  " 

They  told  her  no,  but  she  went  away  tell- 
ing every  one  she  met  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  at   Lord   Elesmere's. 

The  bright,  long  hours  passed  on;  it  was 
after  seven  when  Lord  Elesmere  drove  up 
to  the  door. 

"I  am  very  late,"  he  said,  cheerily,  as  he 
entered  the  hall.  "I  hope  I  have  not  kept 
my  lady  waiting." 

Who  was  to  tell  him  where  and  how  itiy 
lady  had  gone?  He  ran  up  to  his  dressing- 
room,  and  soon  afterward  came  aown  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"Where  is  I^ady  Elesmere?"  he  asked, 
impatiently.       He   was   longing   to   see  the 
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beautiful   face,   to  hear  the  musical  voice. 
"Where  is  L,ady  BlesmereV" 

Then  the  looiman  who  had  received  her 
iriessage  came   to  him. 

"My  lady  has  gone  out  on  some  very  Im- 
portant business.  She  wished  me  to  give 
this  to  your  lordship  without  loss  of  time." 

L.ord  Elesmere  eagerly  seized  the  note. 
Great  heavens!  what  horrid  words  were 
those!  His  wife,  his  peerless  Adelaide,  the 
loveliest  and  sweetest  of  women,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  conspiracy!  Hugh  Inglis  mad? 
What  did  it  mean? 

lie  rang  the  bell  furiously;  there  was  a 
panic  among  the  sei'vants;  the  butler  an- 
Bwereu  it. 

•When  did  Lady  Elesmere  go,  Helps?"  he 
asked. 

•My  lord,  '  said  the  man,  "I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  wrong.  Her  ladyship 
went  away  with  two  gentleman.  One  was 
Mr.  Inglis;  the  other,  1  am  afraid,  was  a 
polictman  in  private  dress." 

A  loud  peal  at  the  bell  interrupted  him, 
and  one  of  the  footmen  announced  Mr.  In- 
glis. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

Lord  Elesmere  looked  up,  half  bewildered. 

••Whom  did  you  say?"  he  cried. 

••Mr.  Inglis,  my  lord.  '  replied  the  servant. 

"Show  him  in  here  at  once."  And  the 
next  minute  the  two  men  who  stood  in 
such  strange  relationship  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

Lord  Elesmere's  face  grew  still  whiter 
as  he  looked  upon  the  haggard,  worn  fea- 
tures of  the  man  he  had  once  thought  his 
friend. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said;  "I  was 
going  in  search  of  you  to  ask  you  what 
this  means.     Read  it." 

He  laid  the  letter  before  Hugh  Ingli.^. 

••What  wrong  have  you  done  to  my 
wife?"  he  cried.  "She  says  you  have  con- 
spired against  her— for  what?  You  shall 
answer  to  me,  remember.  What  have  you 
dared  to  say  to  my  wife?" 

Hugh  Inglis  raised  his  eyes  to  the  hand- 
some face. 

••God  help  us,"  he  said  quietly.  "We  are 
both  betrayed!" 

•'What  do  you  mean?  W'here  is  my  wife! 
What  have  you  said  to  her?  I  have  no 
wish  to  insult  you,  but  if  you  do  not  give 
me  an  answer  soon,  I  will  force  one  from 
you." 

"Your  sorrow^  is  mine — your  shame  is 
mine."  said  Hugh,  sadly.  "1  am  here  to 
tell  you  all.  Lord  Elesmere,  and  I  hate  my 
errand.  I  am  here  to  take  what  you  value 
more  than  your  life  from  you." 

■"I  will  hear  no  slander  of  my  wife;  I  will 
hear  nothing  against  I.,ady  Elesmere;"  he 
said,  hastily.  'T  will  have  no  discussion 
with   you  or  any  one  else  over  my  wife.  ' 

•"You  have  no  wife,"  said  Hugh,  sorrow- 
fully; ■•the  beautiful,  false,  wicked  woman 
who  has  borne  your  name  and  lived  under 
your  roof  has  never  been  your  wife;  and 
she  has  known  it  all  along." 

Lord  Elesmere  made  one  hasty  step  to- 
ward him  with  outstretched  arm.  For  one 
moment  the  impulse  was  strong  upon  him 
to  strike  the  man  who  uttered  such  terri- 
ble words  dead  at  his  feet;  but  Hugh  In- 
glis never  flinched,  never  faltered;  calmly 
and  sadly  he  said: 

"Hear  all,  my  lord;  then  judge  between 
that  woman  and  me." 


The  upraised  arm  fell  down,  the  wild  fury 
died  out  of  the  handsome  patrician  face, 
then  the  two  looked  earnestly  at  each 
other. 

••1  would  rather  any  suffering  had  fallen 
to  my  lot."  said  Hugh,  •'than  it  should 
have  been  my  doom.  Lord  Elesmere.  to 
tell  you  this  most  shameful  story.  I  must 
repeat  my  words— the  woman  you  have 
loved  so  well  Is  no  wife  of  yours." 

"What  is  she  then?"'  cried  Lord  Eles- 
mere.  fiercely. 

•She  is  my  wife,  my  lord;  to  my  infinite 
sorrow— to  my  undying  regret.  She  was 
married  to  me  before  she  met  you  in  Rome 
—she  is  my  lawful  wife." 

••1  do  not  believe  it,"  cried  Lord  Elesmere. 
•'I  would  not  believe  it.  Hugh  Ingli.s,  if 
you  swore  it.  1  would  not  believe  it  it  you 
were  dying  and  those  were  your  last 
words." 

'•Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  I  am  tirea. 
Lord  Elesmere— tired  and  faint.  If  you  win 
let  me  sit  down  I  will  tell  you  my  story, 
and  show  you  the  proofs." 

Somewhat  shocked  at  his  own  want  of 
courtesy.  Lord  Elesmere  placed  a  chair  for 
Mr.  Inglis;  then,  noticing  the  white,  drawn 
face  and  the  pale  lips,  he  said  quickly: 

••I  will  not  hear  one  word  until  you  have 
taken  some  refreshment.  Whether  you  are 
friend  or  foe.  I  cannot  see  you  like  this." 

But  Hugh  Inglis  would  not  hear  of  it. 

••I  could  take  nothing,"  he  replied,  hoarse- 
ly. ••Nothing  would  be  of  any  use  to  me. 
Lord  Elesmere.  Body  and  soul.  I  am  siCK 
unto  death.  No  man  ever  endured  such 
sorrow  and  lived." 

Then  slowly,  clearly  and  distinctly  he  be- 
gan the  horrible  revelation  that  was  to 
crush  the  brightness  and  happiness  trom 
Lord  Elesmere's  life,  as  a  heavy  footstep 
crushes  a  delicate  flower. 

"Stay!  ■  he  said,  eagerly,  when  Hugh 
Inglis  had  made  some  little  progrtss. 
"Stay!  This  may  after  all  be  only  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity." 

"No."  said  Hugh  Inglis.  •'!  am  too  care- 
ful. I  loved  Lady  Cecile  too  well  to  have 
broken  her  heart  by  mistake." 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the  candid 
avowal  Carlo  de  Vigne  had  made  of  his 
contract  with  the  guilty  girl.  As  Lord 
Elesmere  listened,  great  drops  of  agony 
gathered  on  his   brow. 

"I  cannot  believe  it,"  he  cried.  "Great 
God!  Could  she  deceive  me  so  cruelly?  It 
ever  I  live  to  see  that  accursed  Italian,  let 
him  beware!" 

"Look  back  upon  that  time."  said  Hugh 
Inglis.  '•Do  you  remember  that  he  ever 
evinced  any  reluctance,  any  regret  for  the 
part  he  had  undertaken?" 

"I  think  so,"  was  the  slow  reply.  "I  re- 
member now.  he  w'as  unwilling  to  intro- 
duce me.  He -said  many  times  that  I  must 
take  the  consequences  upon  myself.  Yes.  I 
must  say  he  tried  to  evade  it.  Why— oh. 
why  was  he  not  more  honorable?  Why  did 
he  not  tell  me  the  whole  truth?  I  would 
not  have  betrayed  him." 

"You  see.  Lord  Elesmere.  there  is  not 
one  link  wanting  in  the  chain.  There  never 
was  evidence  more  complete— more  perfect. 
The  cleverest  lawyer  in  England  cotrld  not 
discover   one   flaw   in    it." 

Lord  Elesmere  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  Hugh  Inglis  turned  aside  that 
he  should  not  see  the  large  tears  falling. 

"I  cannot  believe  it."  he  sobbed  at  last. 
'•So  help  me  Heaven.  I  cannot  believe  It. 
Why,    this    morning — only    this    morning— 
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though  it  seems  years  ago,  I  clasped  her  In 
my  arms  and  thanked  God  that  she  was  my 
wife!" 

Then  silence  fell  between  them,  broken 
only  by  the  deep-drawn  sobs  of  the  strong 
man  in  his  anguish.  .,    ,    .^ 

Hugh  Inglis  went  over  to  him,  and  laid 
his  hand   upon  the  bowed   head. 

"I  know  no  words  to  comfort  you,  he 
said.  "There  is  no  comfort  for  such  mis- 
ery as  ours;  but  be  brave.  Lord  Elesmere. 
there  is  much  to  be  done— the  guilty  must 
be  punished." 

"It  has  unmanned  me,  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere: "it  has  taken  all  the  strength  and 
courage  from  me.  Hugh  Inglis;  I  loved 
that  woman  better  than  my  life." 

"So  did  I,"  he  replied,  "and  she  has  be- 
trayed us  both.  You  have  more  to  hear, 
Lord  Elesmere;  I  must  tell  you  of  the  fraud 
she  practiced,  making  me  believe  that  she 
was  dead,  and  so  leading  me  into  the  most 
deadly  error  of  all— marriage  with— with 
Lady  Cecile."  --' 

"Spare  me  all  you  can,"  cried  Lord  Eles- 
mere; "my  heart  is  sick— my  brain  burns. 
What  have  I  done,  dear  Heaven,  what  have 
I  done  that  so  foul  a  stain,  so  black  a  dis- 
grace, so  hopeless  a  sorrow  should  fall 
upon    me?" 

Clearly  as  he  had  told  the  other  part  of 
his  story,  Hugh  Inglis  gave  the  history  of 
the  fraud.  ""^ 

"I  remember  the  time,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere; "we  all  wondered  at  it.  We  thought 
solicitude  for  the  poor  and  visiting  the 
sick  a  beautiful   caprice." 

"You  perhaps  remember  also  how  she 
was  disguised  when  you  drove  over  to 
Atherton  Hall?  I  spoke  to  her,  yet  never 
once  saw  her  face." 

A  thousand  incidents  crowded  upon  Lord 
Elesmere's  mind.  It  must  be  true,  or  why 
did  she  always  shun  Hugh  Inglis?  He  re- 
membered how  persistently  she  had  refused 
to  live  at  Creighton,  the  hundred  ways  in 
which  she  had  avoided  Hugh  Inglis,  the 
dislike  she  had  professed  for  him.  Then 
a  sudden  ray  of  hope  darted  through  his 
mind— could  it  be  that  Hugh  Inglis  was 
her  bitter  enemy,  and  this  was  his  re- 
venge?    He  looked  up. 

"Perhaps."  he  said,  "you  hate  my— my 
wife,  and  this  is  a  conspiracy  to  defame 
her." 

"Lord  Elesmere,"  said  Hugh,  gravely.  "1 
love  Lady  Cecile.  I  love  the  least  hair  on 
her  head  ten  thousand  times  more  than  I 
ever  loved  Aurora  Brooke.  Would  I  have 
injured  Lady  Cecile  to  revenge  myself  upon 
a  woman  like  Aurora  Brooke?  Besides,  if 
she  is  not  my  wifi^.  wh.v  should  I  seek 
vengeance?  My  lord,  she  has  owned  the 
truth  to  me;  she  will  make  no  further  at- 
tempt to  deny  it." 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  finished  his  story.  He 
gave  proof  after  proof,  until  Lord  Eles- 
mere's head  drooped,   and   he  cried: 

"I  see — I  am  convinced!  God  have  mercy 
upon  me!     I  believe  she  is  guilty." 

The  last  remnant  of  hope  died  in  his 
heart  then.  Haggard,  hopeless,  helpless  de- 
•spair  came  over  him. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Mr.  Inglis?" 
he  asked,  after  a  pause.  "Spare  my  name 
If  you  can." 

"I  cannot.  There  are  case.s  wherein 
mercy  becomes  weakness.  This  Is  one. 
She  must  be  punished  by  the  same  law  she 
has  broken." 

"You  do  not  moan  public  exposure,"  said 
Jjord  Elesmere;  "you  cannot  mean  that?" 


"I  mean  it,"  was  the  firm  reply;  "I  have 
taken  the  first  steps  in  the  matter.  Aurora 
Inglis  is  here  to  shame  you  no  longer  my 
lord.  I  applied  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend 
her  on  tlie  double  charge  of  fraua  ana 
bigamy.  She  will  return  here  no  more.  She 
will  be  committed  to  take  her  trial  at  the 
sessions  which  take  place  next  week,  and 
whatever  her  punishment,  she  shall  endure 
it." 

A  look  ghastly  and  awful  to  behold  came 
over  Lord  Elesmere's  face.  His  beautiful 
worshiped  Adelaide,  a  criminal,  standing 
at   the   bar,   condemned  to   prison! 

"I  pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  me!"  he 
said.  "I  do  not  think  I  can  bear  it.  Is 
there  no  escape,  Mr.  Inglis?  It  is  bad 
enough,  black  enough;  but  such  an  ex- 
posure will  make  all  doubly  worse.  Let 
us  think  of  some  means  by  which  she  can 
be  sent  quietly  away." 

"To  delude  and  inveigle  others  as  she  has 
done  us!"  cried  Hugh.  "A  thousand  times, 
no!  As  she  has  sinned,  let  her  suffer.  It 
is  too  late  now,  my  lord;  justice  will  have 
Its  course." 

"She  must  have  help,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere. "Guilty  though  she  may  be,  she 
must  have  help.  I  can  never  see  her  again, 
but  she  has  borne  my  name— bears  it  now 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  My  lawyers  must 
defend  her;  she  must  have  the  cleverest 
counsel.     You  do  not  object?" 

"Certainly  not;  on  the  contrary,  I  hope 
she  will  have  the  best  help  that  clever  men 
can  give  her.  I  am  not  vindictive,  I  am 
only  just.     Shall  you  go  to  see  her?" 

"No,"  replied  Lord  Elesmere,  slowly;  "1 
think  not.  If  she  be  all  you  say,  and  I 
must  believe  it,  an  interview  with  her 
would  be  the  most  painful  scene  possible." 

"She  relies  upon  it.  She  is  sure  that  you 
will  go,  this  very  night  even." 

An  expression  of  deep  perplexity  and  pain 
came  over  Lord  Elesmere's  white  face. 

"I  cannot,"  he  said.  "I  am  weaker  than 
a  woman  where  she  is  concerned.  My  mind 
may  change.  At  present  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  1  should  look  in  the  face  I  have 
loved  so  dearly,  knowing  what  I  do.  There 
are  limits  to  human  endurance.  I  loved 
her  too  well  to  see  her  now." 

Before  they  parted  Lord  Elesmere  wrote 
a  note  to  his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Payne  & 
Rayneham,  giving  them  a  faint  outline  of 
the  case,  and  praying  them  to  bring  their 
utmost  skill  to  bear  upon  it. 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  went  away,  leaving 
Lord  Elesmere  more  unhappy,  more  hope- 
lessly wi-etched  than  any  man  in  England. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

All  fashionable  London  was  in  a  blaze  o; 
excitement.  Never  since  the  world  began 
was  there  such  a  delicious  dish  of  scandal 
so  piquant,  so  romantic,  bringing  peopio 
of  high  position  into  such  notoriety.  A 
beautiful  woman,  the  very  queen  of  "fa.'^li- 
lon,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  higlils- 
esteemed  noblemen  in  England,  and  Hugh 
Inglis,  the  mtllionalre.  What  a  trio!  Ru- 
mor even  exaggerated  the  romance  of  tli'' 
rase;  there  was  something  about  a  youni; 
Italian  artist,  and  the  beautiful  i)tcturi' 
they  all  remembered  so  well,  "The  Quem 
of   the    Ferns." 

Princess  Clarinski  was  especially  bus\'. 
She  passed  her  whole  time  in  gathering; 
all  the  information  she  could  respectiiiir 
the  celebrated   Elesmere  case.     The  grand 
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duke,  who  was  still  in  England,  heard  the 
details   with   wonder. 

"Was  it  possible?"  he  asked.  "That 
beautiful  woman  an  adventuress!  Married 
twice!  Ah,  well,  pretty  women  ought  never 
to  be  punished."  If  his  opinion  were  asked, 
he  would  say,  "she  had  made  two  people 
happy  instead  of  one." 

A  view  of  the  subject  which  caused  a 
smile  and  a  sneer  from  the  worldly  and  the 
cynical.  At  the  clubs  nothing  else  was 
discussed;  every  little  detail  was  eagerly 
sought  for.  I..ady  Elesmere  had  been  the 
queen  of  the  season.  Many  of  those  who 
had  made  light  of  her  name  had  thought 
themselves  highly  honored  by  the  coldest 
of  smiles  or  the  slightest  nod  of  recogni- 
tion from  her.  Men  laid  bets  about  her. 
Very  pi(juant  revelations  were  expected  at 
the  trial.  No  sensation  play  would  ever 
equal  it.  There  was  a  grand  array  of 
counsel,  and  the  celebrated  firm  of  Payne 
&  Rayneham  were  engaged  for  Lady  Eles- 
mere. 

The  remembrance  of  her  most  lovely  face 
softened  mens  hearts  toward  her.  Though 
they  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  a  trial  that  had 
no  parallel,  they  secretly  hoped  that  some- 
thing or  other  would  happen  to  prove  her 
innocence  or  save  her  from  imprisonment 
But  the  ladies  without  exception  were  all 
against  her.  Even  the  fair  and  gentle  prin- 
cess who  had  admired  her  radiant  loveli- 
ness and  her  graceful  animation— even  she 
turned  pale  when  she  heard  the  news,  and 
declined  to  hear  her  name  mentioned. 
Amongst  all  the  crowd  of  noble,  high-born, 
high-bred  women  with  whom  she  had  lived 
and  moved,  not  one  spoke  a  kind  word  of 
her. 

I..ady  Charteris  was  especially  indignant. 
"Something  ought  to  be  done."  she  said. 
"Our  homes  are  not  safe  when  such  an 
adventuress  can  make  her  way  into  so- 
ciety. '  L.ady  Carlisle  said  that  there  had 
always  been  something  about  Lady  Eles- 
mere that  she  did  not  like  and  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  that  for  her  part  she  was 
no:  at  all  surprised;  those  exceedingly 
beautiful  women  had,  as  a  rule,  some  draw- 
back or  other. 

The  papers  had  given  many  hints  of  what 
was  coming.  One  especially  devoted  to 
Radical  views  declared  that  the  forthcom- 
ing revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
aristocracy  would  electrify  its  readers,  and 
show  the  earnest  need  of  immediate  re- 
form. More  courtly  papers  bade  their  read- 
ers prepare  for  a  trial  of  a  most  painful 
and  distressing  nature. 

The  day  dawned  at  last.  The  morning 
rose  bright  and  sunny,  the  sky  was  clear 
with  great  flushes  of  red  and  of  gold  over 
the  west,  a  south  wind  blew  cool  and  fra- 
grant. Qyite  early  the  road  to  the  court 
was  blocked  with  carriages.  Many  peojile 
had  remained  in  town  purposely  to  hear 
and  be  present  at  the  famous  trial. 

The  court  was  crowded.  Every  one  of 
note  or  celebrity  was  there— Princess  Clar- 
inski.  Ladies  Charteris  and  Carlisle,  the 
Duchess  of  Roxhaven,  Lady  Ardmore,  the 
Countess  of  Clinton,  the  Marchioness  of 
Rookesby— all  the  fair  leaders  of  fashion, 
who  had  welcomed  Lady  Elesmere  so 
warmly  in  their  midst,  were  there  to  see 
her   fall. 

The  gentlemen  were  there  in  crowds.  The 
grand  duke  who  declared  that  they  man- 
aged things  differently  in  his  country,  was 
there,  and  it  was  said  that  one  of  the 
royal  princes  was  present,  but  if  so  he  was 


incog. :  dukes,  lords,  cabinet  ministers, 
guardsmen,  men  who  had  admired  Lady 
Elesmere  from  a  distance— were  all  pres- 
ent. 

Then  the  great  sensation  drama  began. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  as  the 
prisoner  came  into  court.  Who  could  help 
it?  In  all  her  long  and  brilliant  career, 
Aurora  Inglis  had  never  looked  so  beau- 
tiful as  on  this  day.  Her  radiant  face  had 
lost  none  of  its  brilliancy,  but  it  was  as 
beautiful  as  ever,  and  shone  out  in  star- 
like loveliness  from  the  cloud  of  black  dia- 
phanous drapery  that  fell  in  graceful  folds 
around  her.  Her  toilet  was  the  perfection 
of  art — a  dress  of  rich,  shining  black  ma- 
terial woven  in  foreign  looms;  a  mantilla 
of  black  lace,  thick  and  costly,  that  showed 
the  graceful  outline  of  the  beautiful  figure; 
a  black  bonnet  crowning  the  rich  golden 
hair,  that  had  never  lookifed  more  shining 
or  more  bright. 

Such  a  woman  as  that  to  be  judged,  and 
perhaps  found  guilty!  The  hands  so  per- 
fect in  shape  and  color,  covered  with  dainty 
gloves,  were  clasped  and  rested  on  the 
wooden  ledge.  As  she  took  her  seat  with 
the  same  grace  and  perfect  elegance  that 
always  distinguished  her,  there  was  an- 
other murmur  in  the  crowd. 

Then  she  looked  around— on  the  lord 
chief-justice,  the  counsel,  the  barristers,  and 
the  eager-faced  lawyers— Messrs.  Payne  & 
Rayneham  she  knew  perfectly  well;  then 
at  the  numerous  array  of  great  ladies 
who  had  come  to  hear  her  doom.  She 
looked  at  the  gentlemen,  recognizing  with 
her  quick  eyes  most  of  the  faces  present. 
Then  she  drooped  her  eyes  with  the  old 
familiar  gesture,  breathing  a  gentle  sigh, 
while  in  the  depth  of  her  heart— which 
burned  with  angry  rage— she  cursed  Hugh 
Inglis. 

Many  and  varied  were  the  comments 
made.  The  grand  duke,  turning  to  a  friend, 
said: 

"That  woman  should  have  been  a  queen, 
sir.  Look  at  her  face,  how  calm  it  is.  how 
imdismayed,  though  hundreds  of  eyes  are 
upon  her.  and  her  name  is  on  every  Up. 
She  has  the  courage  of  a  lioness.  Most 
women  would  faint  and  droop;  she  is  fear- 
less  and   erect." 

Then  the  trial  began.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  our  story  to  follow  it  in  detail. 
Many  of  our  readers  read  it  as  day  by  day 
it  progressed.  An  accurate  and  faithful 
report  was  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  papers. 

From  the  first,  despite  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  her  counsel,  it  went  against  her. 
Her  defense  was  simply  denial  of  every 
fact  Hugh  Inglis  stated— she  pleaded  mis- 
taken identity.  Her  counsel  contended  that 
from  the  time  of  Aurora  Inglis's  flight  un- 
til her  death  in  Brown's  Gardens  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  her.  They  were  pre- 
pared with  a  biograi)hy  of  Lady  Elesmere 
that  si*  herself  had  prepared  for  them; 
they  contended  that  the  Miss  Verner  who 
had  lodged  at  Miss  Heath's  and  applied  to 
Mrs.  Poison  was  another  and  totally  dif- 
ferent person  from  the  woman  who,  after 
leaving  her  husband,  was  reduced  to  liv- 
ing in  Brown's  Gardens. 

Over  this  point  they  fought  fiercely,  but 
there  was  terrible  evidence  against  her. 
Miss  Heath  swore  to  her  identity.  There 
was  the  envelope  found  in  her  room  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Inglis,  and  there  was  the 
handkerchief  with  her  name  "Aurora"  up- 
on it.     "Who  did  these  things  belong  to?" 
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asked  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  "it 
not  to  Mrs.  Inglis?" 

From  that  time  all  went  against  her. 
Mrs.  Poison  swore  positively  that  she  was 
the  lady  who  had  applied  at  her  office. 
Lady  St.  Just,  with  a  scornful  smile  on  her 
patrician  face,  swore  most  positively  that 
the  prisoner  was  the  same  person  whom 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Savage,  had  taken  as  her 
companion   to   Bome. 

There  was  great  but  subdued  excitement 
in  court  when  Carlo  de  Vigne  was  sum- 
moned. His  evidence  would  be  the  crown- 
ing piece  for  or  against  her. 

He  looked  deadly  pale  as  he  stepped  into 
the  witness-box.  Upon  what  he  said  de- 
pended her  fate.  Was  she  or  was  she  not 
the  same  person  who  had  gone  with  Mrs. 
Savage  to  Rome?  He  took  the  oath  with 
trembling  lips,  and  while  he  gave  his  evi- 
dence his  eyes  were  most  carefully  averted 
from  hpr. 

She  was  saved  from  the  deepest  ignominy. 
Perhaps  (looking  at  the  beautiful  face 
which  never  grew  pale  or  changed  till 
Carlo  de  Vigne  stood  there)  the  counsel  ar- 
rayed against  her  did  not  press  the  mat- 
ter; but  Lord  Elesmere  was  spared  the 
greatest  of  all  shame;  the  terms  of  her 
contract  with  the  artist  were  never  made 
public. 

He  blamed  her  as  little  as  possible.  His 
evidence  established  her  identity,  but  did 
not  injure  her  in  public  esteem.  He  spoke 
of  her  as  a  beautiful  stranger,  left  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Savage  alone  and  friendless 
in  Rome.  He  knew  her,  he  said,  from  hav- 
ing been  at  Mrs.  Savage's  house  contin- 
ually. She  applied  to  him.  as  to  how  she 
could  best  spcure  employment.  She  came 
to  give  his  siBter  English  lessons,  and  while 
so  employed  he  had  painted  a  picture  of 
which  she  was  tke  center.  Lord  Elesmere 
saw  It,  and  insisted  upon  an  introduction 
to  the  original. 

A  plain,  straightforward  story  that  did 
her  no  injury.  The  great  sensation  was 
that  when  his  evidence  was  complete  he 
turned  for  the  first  time  toward  her,  great 
drops  of  agony  on  his  brow. 

"Adelaide!"  he  said,  "forgive  me."  Those 
who  heard  him  wilLnever  forget  the  pite- 
ous sound  of  his  voice,  the  despairing  look 
on   his   face. 

"Pardon  me!"  he  cried  again  in  Italian. 
"I  would  have  died  to  save  you,  but  I  was 
compelled   to   tell   the  truth." 

It  was  out  of  all  order,  and  silence  was 
sternly  enforced;  but  there  was  not  one 
human  heart  in  that  vast  crowd  untouched 
bv  the  appeal. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar  looked  at  him; 
their  eyes  met  for  one  moment.  Perhaps 
to  her  there  came  visions  of  Rome,  the 
sunny  gardens,  the  vine-clad  hills,  the  lux- 
urious room  where  for  her  Carlo  de  Vigne 
had  gathered  all  that  was  brightest— of 
long,  happy  hours  spent  with  him— of  the 
hopes  and  plans  so  vain  and  futile*  Thtse 
things  all  crossed  her  mind;  for  her  lips 
((uivered,  and  she  buried  her  face  In  her 
hands.  When  she  raised  it  again.  Carlo  de 
Vigne  had  passed  out  of  her  sight  forever, 
and  Hugh  Inglis  had  taken  his  place. 

His  words  might  have  scorched  her,  had 
there  been  any  semblance  of  a  woman's 
heart  left  In  her— but  there  was  none. 
While  he  told  the  story  of  his  early,  love 
and  his  m.irrlage.  she  raised  her  head  and 
lnok<d  dcflantlv  at  him.  There  was  no 
(lulver  on  her  lips  then,  no  humility  on  her 
face;  proudly,  defiantly,  as  though  she  had 


been  the  injured  victim,  she  never  wavered; 
her  beautiful  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  a 
smile  of  unutterable  contempt  playing  over 
her  lips. 

She  heard  what  would  have  bowed  the 
heads  of  most  women  with  unutterable 
shame,  but  she  never  faltered.  He  told 
the  history  of  the  fraud  she  had  practiced, 
bringing  every  proof  of  it.  He  told  how 
he  himself,  believing  her  dead,  had  mar- 
ried again.  Hi§  handsome,  haggard  face— 
his  earnest,  pathetic  words  took  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  present  with  him. 

The  only  word  she  uttered  during  the 
whole  trial  was  said  then  against  all  rule 
and  precedent.  When  Hugh  Inglis  had 
finished  what  he  had  to  say,  she  turned 
half  round,  as  though  to  look  at  her  coun- 
sel. 

"It  is  every  word  false,"  she  said;  and 
the  low,  clear,  rich  tone  was  heard  all  over 
the  court. 

Her  counsel  made  most  eloquent  speeches, 
but  the  evidence  was  too  strong  for  them 
to  attempt  to  refute.  They  said  a  great 
deal  about  mistaken  identity,  and  did  the 
best  they  possibly  could,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

The  great  trial  that  had  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  England  came  to  an  end. 
Scandal  had  done  its  worst;  never  had 
gossip  so  glcrlous  a  treat.  The  papers  not 
only  gave  the  words  of  the  witnesses,  but 
they  descrioed  the  appearance  of  the  pris- 
oner so  minutely  one  might  have  recognized 
her  from  their  descriptions. 

They  told  in  detail  how  the  sentence  was 
received.  The  Seautiful  face  turned  to  the 
man  who  was  about  to  pronounce  it,  bright 
and  smiling,  even  though  the  lips  were 
white;  the  graceful  golden  head  erect  and 
haughty:  the  attitude  one  of  earnest  atten- 
tion. She  said  to  herself  that  they  would 
never  dare  to  punish  her— she,  a  belle,  a 
beauty,  who  had  been  the  guest  of  a  queen, 
they  would  not  dare  to  degrade  her,  and 
by  her  assumption  of  fearless  innocence 
she  hoped  some  would  believe  in  her  still. 

Her  sentence — what  would  It  he??  Wise 
and  learned  lips  were  speaking  grave  words 
to  her.  All  she  knew  was  that  the  day 
was  sultry  and  warm.  The  court  was 
crowded.  She  recognized  through  a  mist 
the  faces  of  those  she  had  known.  Surely 
that  was  the  grand  duke  smiling  upon  her. 
as  though  bidding  her  take  courage.  Sure- 
ly that  was  Princess  Clarlnski,  with  a  cruel 
sneer  on  her  lips.  Her  brain  whirled;  those 
cold,  averted  eyes,   those  cynical  smiles! 

Then  the  voice  that  was  speaking  seemed 
to  come  nearer  and  nearer.  What  was  he 
saying?  "The  great  gifts  she  had  abused, 
the  wondrous  good  she  might  have  done, 
tne  ruin,  the  blight,  that  through  her  de- 
praved conduct  she  has  caused." 

Then  there  was  a  solemn  pause.  The 
heat  seemed  to  gather  round  her  and  close 
in  upon  her;  red  mists  came  in  the  air;  the 
cold  eyes,  the  cruel  faces  seemed  to  flock 
round  her.  Then  through  the  heat  and  the 
stillness,  cleaving  the  air  like  strokes  of 
doom,  came  the  well-considered  sentence: 
"Imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  three 
months." 

Those  who  were  watching  her  said  the 
bi-jglilness  and  beauty  died  out  of  her  face 
•  luiekly,  as  (lame  would  wither  a  flower. 
They  say  she  gave  a  wild  look  around  her, 
like  that  of  a  hunted  creature  brought  to 
bay,  a  quick,  gasping  sob  parted  her  white 
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lips,    then   she   fell   as  one   dead,    and   was 
carried  away. 

At  every  club,  in  ever.v  drawing-room,  In 
i-very  hotel  that  evening,  the  sentence  was 
discussed.  Thousands  of  kindly  lips  said, 
•It  serves  her  perfectly  right." 

Gentle,  kindly  women,  who  would  not 
have  injured  a  worm,  said  that  she  was 
.luslly  punished.  In  all  the  land  there  was 
not  one  to  be  found  who  espoused  her 
■  i'.use  or  declared  her  punishment  unjust. 

Great  ladies  made  haste  to  forget  that 
i!ii>y  had  ever  known  her.  People  who  had 
fawned  upon  her  and  flattered  her  now 
called  her  "That  horrible  woman."  Prin- 
cess Clarniski  begged  that  her  name  should 
never  oven  be  mentioned.  The  fair  young 
princess  who  had  liked  and  admired  her 
heard  of  her  fate  with  a  deep  sigh. 

That  sentence  was  just,  even  the  Radical 
papers  wore  content  with  it,  declaring  Eng- 
lish law  to  be  sound  at  the  core,  for  the 
same  punishment  was  given  to  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  No  one  ever  disputed  its 
integrity,  but  it  fell  like  a  mantle  of  burn- 
ing shame  on  the  unhappy  nobleman  who 
had  been  so  cruelly  deceived.  He  would 
have  parted  with  his  whole  fortune  to  have 
met  the  heaviest  fine  for  her— but— impris- 
onment! What  could  he  do?  That  seemed 
to  him  the  climax  of  his  dishonor  and  her 
shame. 

The  name  of  Elesmere  was  notorious 
through  all  the  land;  even  the  lightest  lips 
uttered  it  in  laughing  scorn.  Ah!  if  years 
ago  he  had  been  true  to  his  plighted  word! 
If  years  ago  he  had  kept  his  faith  with 
l.ady  Frances,  this  sorrow  and  disgrace 
would  never  have  been  his. 

"I  am  justly  punished,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  deep  groan.  "I  mistook  tinsel 
for  gold— the  shadow  for  the  substance.  1 
gave  up  the  love  of  a  pure,  innocent  girl 
for  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  face,  and  this 
•is  what  my  fault  has  brought  me." 

All  through  the  trial  he  had  been  most 
unhappy,  most  wretched.  By  the  advice 
of  his  friends  he  did  not  go  near  the  court; 
since  the  morning  he  had  left  her— beauti- 
ful, radiant  and  magnificent— he  had  not 
seen  her.  Hugh  Inglis  came  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  telling  him  the  progress  that 
was  made.  Even  he  felt  pity  beyond  words 
for  the  man  who  loved  yet  hated  the  wom- 
an  who   had   deceived   him. 

"If  she  had  died,"  he  said,  "I  could  have 
borne  it.  I  should  have  had  her  memory 
to  love.  Now  heart  and  soul  are  both  be- 
reft." 

The  blow  had  been  so  sudden.  He  had 
suffered  more  than  was  ever  known.  How 
can  we  write  of  the  fevered  days,  the  weary 
nights,  of  the  times  when  he  slept  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  radiant  face  was 
shining  into  his;  the  sweet  voice  whisper- 
ing loving  words;  the  beautiful  eyes  full  of 
tenderness,  and  he  would  cry  out,  "Ade- 
laide, I  have  nad  such  a  dream!"  Then, 
when  he  would  have  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  loving  lips,  she  was 
gone,  and  he  awoke  to  remember  that  it 
was  no  dream,  but  a  horrible  reality.  How 
can  we  paint  his  sorrow,  his  anguish,  his 
despair,  the  torture  that  consumed  him, 
the  agony  that  was  his  portion? 

He  loved,  yet  he  hated  her.  He  could  not 
forget  the  lovely,  loving  wife,  who  had 
charmed  him  with  her  grace  and  fascina- 
tion. He  could  not  forget  her.  nor  could 
he  fall  to  remember  that  her  love  was  all 
a  sham,  her  caresses  a  sham,  that  she  had 
duped,   deceived  and    betrayed    him.    Per- 


haps that  was  the  sharpest  sting  of  all. 
Some  men  find  It  easy  to  forgive  a  sin  that 
has  been  committed  for  love  of  them,  but 
a  sin  of  perfidy  against  himself  Is  what  no 
man  ever  pardons.  Had  she  deceived  all 
the  world  but  been  true  to  him.  Lord  Eles- 
m.ere  would  have  found  it  more  easy  to 
forget,  but  she  had  deceived  him  most 
cruelly  of  all.  He  had  given  her  his  heart, 
his  love,  his  name,  he  had  lavished  his 
wealth  upon  her,  and  she  had  brought  him 
nothing  but  shame. 

The  strain  upon  his  nerves  was  great.  No 
one  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Philip  Lord 
Elesmere  had  fallen  dangerously  ill.  He 
never  tried  to  recover— life  held  no  charms 
for  him  He  laid  himself  down  upon  nis 
sick  bed,  almost  wishing  that  he  might 
never  rise  from  it  again.  Then  the  true 
nobility  of  Hugli  Inglis's  character  was 
seen.  He  went  to  his  friend;  he  nursed 
him  tenderly  as  any  woman  would  have 
done,  he  tended  him,  cared  for  him.  did  his 
best  to  cheer  him,  and  in  less  tnan  a 
month  after  the  trial  he  had  persuaded 
Lord  Elesmere  to  go  with  him  to  some 
quiet  little  sea-side  town  in  Yorkshire, 
where  he  could  regain  health  and  strength 
in  solitude. 

The  dread  reality  was  here  at  last.  The 
fear  that  haunted  her  dreams,  that  stood 
by  her  side  during  gorgeous  banquets  and 
magnificent  fetes,  was  realized  at  last.  She 
was  in   prison   for  her  crimes. 

In  prison,  with  her  heart  burning  for  re- 
venge, her  brain  seething  with  mad,  wild 
plans  for  vengeance  on  Hugh  Inglis.  She 
had  no  remorse  for  the  evil  she  had 
wrought;  she  would  have  done  the  same 
all  over  again;  she  was  not  sorry  for  her 
sin;  she  scoffed  at  such  sorrow.  She  was 
"found  out"— for  that  she  had  regret  deep 
enough;  for  the  discovery,  not  for  the 
crime. 

She  laughed  aloud  when  she  remembered 
Hughs  words  that  she  had  killed  Lady 
Cecile.  She  hoped  "so.  That  would  be  the 
best  revenge  that  she  could  take  on  the 
man  who  had  stripped  her  of  her  honors 
and  brought  her  here. 

"I  hope  the  pale-faced  girl  will  die,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "I  hope  he  will  suffer  a 
thousand  times  more  than  he  has  suffered 
yet." 

You  can  Imagine  the  small  plain  square 
cell  where  she  spent  her  time,  with  its 
high  barred  window,  its  narrow  bedstead, 
clean  and  light,  yet  how  different  from  the 
.sumptuous  rooms  where  my  lady's  feet  had 
fallen  on  thick,  soft  carpets.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  little  iron  bedstead. 
It  was  a  picture  that  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  an  artist.  One  solitary  sun- 
beam struggled  through  the  high,  narrow 
window,  and  fell  upon  her  bowed  head; 
her  white  hands  were  clasped,  and  lay  list- 
lessly on  her  knees  The  beautiful  figure 
could  not  be  disguised,  even  by  the  heavj' 
I)rison  dress;  the  gracious  curves,  the 
graceful  lines  could  not  be  hidden.  The 
rippling  mass  of  golden  hair  was  gathered 
in  a  plain  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head  and 
covered  with  a  prison  cap.  The  face  was 
lovely  in  its  pallor,  in  the  stern  fixed  ex- 
pression, in  the  burning  eyes  that  seemed 
to  he  always  looking  for  means  of  revenge. 
She  had  not  given  up  all  belief  in  her 
powers  of  fascination  yet.  She  had  smiled 
upon  the  grim  turnkeys  and  officers,  hop- 
ing allowance  would  be  made   for  her  be- 
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cause  she  had  been  Lady  Elesmere.  She 
hoped  her  beauty  might  touch  them,  but 
those  faithful  guardians  were  stolid  and 
indifferent.  Her  dinner  had  just  been 
brought  to  her,  and  the  delicate  palate,  used 
only  to  the  most  recherche  and  exquisite 
dishes,  revolted  from  the  plain  homely  fare. 
Uhen  she  sat  down  by  the  bedside  and  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  she  could  best  be 
avenged  on  Hugh  Inglis.  If  she  could  only 
slay  him!  If  she  could  invent  some  terrible 
pain  of  mind  or  body  tor  him!  If  by  a  word 
she  could  but  kill  the  fair  young  girl  whose 
life   at   least   she   had   blighted. 

A  hoarse  laugh  came  again  from  her  lips 
—a  laugh  that  had  no  music  in  it— as  she  re- 
membered what  Hugh  had  said.  "If  1  have 
killed  her,"  she  said,  "my  revenge  is  com- 
plete." 

Yet,  plan,  think,  endure  as  she  would,  it 
was  dreary  work.  She  longed  at  night  for 
morning,  and  she  longed  in  the  morning  for 
night.  There  were  times  when  she  paced 
up  and  down  the  cell  like  some  wild  animal 
behind  the  bars,  recalling  her  past  luxury, 
picturing  to  herself  her  past  grandeur;  go- 
ing in  fancy  through  the  magnificent  scenes 
where  she  had  once  reigned  queen;  recall- 
ing Lord  Elesmere's  devoted  love  for  her, 
his  indulgence,  his  lavish  generosity;  then 
breaking  off  into  wild  cries  against  Hugh 
Inglis,  the  man  who  had  hunted  her  down. 

"Three  months,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"how  am  I  to  bear  three  months  of  this?  I 
shall  lose  my  reason;  I  shall  go  mad." 

Yet  she  knew  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 
lease till  the  time  expired;  and  as  a  relief 
to  her  thoughts  she  began  to  wonder  what 
she  should  do  then. 

CHAPTER   LXXIII. 

"Three  months,"  sighed  Aurora  Inglis  to 
herself,  as  she  paced  up  and  down  her 
narrow  cell.  "It  will  not  be  three  months 
for  me.  I  shall  go  mad  before  the  time 
expires." 

Six  weeks  of  it  had  passed  away  without 
bringing  anv  respite,  any  hope  of  relief. 
She  had  comforted  herself  by  thinking  it 
would  be  impossible  that  the  sentence 
should  be  carried  out.  Some  one  would  be 
sure  to  intercede  for  her— she,  who  had 
been  the  guest  of  the  queen;  she,  whom 
England's  honored  guest,  the  grand  duke, 
had  pronounced  the  fairest  woman  in  the 
land. 

Thev  would  not  dare,  she  thought,  to  re- 
place her  magnificence  by  the  coarse  prison 
dress,  the  coarse  fare,  the  plain  little  cell. 
For  her.  surely  for  her,  there  would  be 
some  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
criminals.  But  she  found  it  was  not  so. 
She  was  no  longer  Lady  Elesmere;  no  one 
in  that  vast  solitary  prison  seemed  to  know 
nr  to  care  that  she  had  ever  been  Lady 
Elpsmere.  She  was  nothing— no  one  now- 
only  known  to  the  matron  and  the  warders, 
the  governor  and  thf  chaplain,  as  No.   (4. 

If  curses  could  have  killed,  she  would 
have  slain  Hugh  Inglis.  There  was  no  mo- 
ment, night  or  day,  in  which  she  did  not.  in 
hrr  heart  or  hv  words,  hiirl  the  bitterest 
Imprecations  on  him.  She  would  have  been 
content  to  rem.-iin  in  prison  a  whole  year 
longer  If  bv  doing  so  she  could  have  worked 
him  dfadlv  harm.  She  longed,  with  a  wick- 
ed longing,  to  hear  that  Lady  Cecile  was 
dead.  Her  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  de- 
mons of  hate  and  revenge.  No  softened, 
no  good,  no  holy  feelinp:  ever  dawned  upon 
her. 


To  No.  74  there  entered,  one  morning,  the 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer.  He  was  a 
sincere,  good,  earnest  man  this  prison  chap- 
lain, who  did  his  best  for  the  unhappy 
wretches  under  his  charge,  who  xjrayed 
for  them,  comforted  them,  consoled  them, 
and  tried  hard  to  bring  some  ray  of  light 
into  their  darkened  minds.  A  man  who  did 
a  good  work  for  God's  sake,  and  not  for 
hire,  and  who,  in  his  time,  had  set  tne 
erring  straight  and  had  encouraged  many 
a  lost  sinner  to  take  heart  and  begin  again. 
He  had  thought  a  great  deal  about  Lady 
Elesmere;  her  crimes,  used  as  he  was  to 
sin,  seemed  doubly  wicked  in  her,  because 
she  was  a  woman,  and  so  fair.  He  haa 
been  to  visit  her,  but  she  had  refused  to 
hear  him  speak,  or  even  to  address  him. 
Six  weeks  had  somewhat  abated  this 
haughty  mood.  When  he  entered  her  cell 
she  rose  and  greeted  him  with  that  royal 
grace  which,  even  in  the  days  of  her  deep- 
est degradation,  never  deserted  her. 

Her  beauty  during  these  six  weeks  had 
not  changed;  the  golden  hair  was  bright 
and  shining,  the  fair  face  still  retained 
some  of  the  color  that  had  once  made 
her  the  most  radiant  of  women. 

The  chaplain  looked  at  the  terrible  love- 
liness that  had  lured  so  many  to  ruin.  He 
wondered  what  he  should  say  to  her— how 
he  could  best  move  this  wicked,  worldly 
heart,  and  open  her  eyes  to  purer  visions 
than  this  world  brought.  She  smiled— the 
same  charming,  winning  smile  that  had 
thrilled  all  hearts. 

"1  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  and  the 
sweet  voice  had  lost  none  of  its  music. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so."  he  re- 
plied. "I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  and 
hoping  I  should  find  you  in  a  more  favor- 
able mood." 

"It  will  be  really  a  charity  to  talk  to  me," 
she  said.  "I  am  something  like  Alexander 
Selkirk,  'tired  of  the  solitude  where  I  reign 
alone.'  " 

"You  will  have  time  to  think."  he  replied. 
gravely;  "time,  we  will  hope,  to  repent,  and 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  future  as 
will  insure  your  leading  a  good  life.  It 
should  be  so." 

"It  would  be  so.  doubtless,"  she  said,  "if 
I  were  a  model  penitent.  I  never  could 
feign  anything  of  the  kind.  I  should  do 
just  the  same  if  1  were  free  to  do  it." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  wondering 
eyes — wondering  at  her  blindness,  her  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

"Do  you  not  really,  in  the  depths  of  your 
I  heart,  believe  and  avow  that  you  have  done 
wrong?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  loveliest 
smile. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get  up  a  pretty  lit- 
tle case  of  repentance  for  you,"  she  said.- 
"but  in  plain  truth  I  do  not  think  so.  My 
religion  and  yours  differ;  the  first  article  In 
my  creed  is— 'Take  care  of  yourself,  do  the 
best  you  can  for  yourself.'  I  have  only 
carried  it  out." 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  any  one 
so  unwomanly,"   he  said. 

"I  want   to  ask   you   a   favor,"  she  inter- 
rupted.    "You   hear  or  read   what  Is  going 
I  on   in  the  world;   can  you   tell   me  of  I.,ady 
I  Cecile— am  I  to  call  her  Ferneley  or  Inglis? 
—Is  dead?" 

"I  have  nof  heard  anything  of  the  kind.' 
he   replied. 

"Promise   to  tell   me  If  yoH  do.     The  day 
vou    bring   me   that    n^ws   I   will   repent,    or 
j  do  anything  else  you  like  " 
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"Why?"   he  asked. 

A  hot  flush  rose  to  her  face,  her  eyes 
shone  with  a  wild  light. 

"Because  1  long  to  hear  it,"  she  cried. 
"Her  death  would  break  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  has  ruined  me.  I  would  rather 
hear  that  she  was  dead  than  regain  my 
freedom." 

The  chaplain  shrank  from  her  In  horror. 
A  few  moments  since  he  had  pitied  her; 
now  he  said  to  himself  that  she  was  like 
some  beautiful  fiend. 

"1  entreat  of  you,  for  God's  sake,"  he 
said,  "not  to  give  utterance  to  such  ter- 
rible words;  they  will  appear  in  judgment 
against  you." 

She  shrugged  her  beautiful  shoulders 
with  the  charming  gesture  of  careless  dis- 
dain that  had  so  often  enchanted  her  ad- 
mirers. 

"You  are  really  talking  Greek  to  me; 
promise  me  that  you  will  tell  me  should 
you  hear  such  a  rumor.  My  cell  will  not 
be  so  lonely,  time  will  not  hang  so  heavily 
on  my  hands  when   I   know  that." 

"You  will  never  hear  it  from  me,"  he 
said,  gravely;  "and  I  heartily  hope  the  poor 
lady  who  has  been  so  terribly  injured  will 
recover." 

"You  are  bound  to  have  those  ideas," 
she  said;  "you  have  not  been  enlightened 
yet." 

It  was  not  much  like  an  interview  be- 
tween a  chaplain  and  a  penitent;  so  Mr. 
Dwyer  felt.  Even  in  the  prison  dress  she 
looked  like  a  queen.  She  moved,  she  spoke 
with  such  grace,  he  could  not  help  but 
contrast  her  surroundings  with  herself. 
Kvon  in  that  narrow  cell  she  had  received 
him  as  though  she  were  in  a  drawing- 
room  and  he  were  an  admitted  visitor. 

"Have  you  thought  what  you  shall  do," 
he  asked,   "when  you  leave  here?" 

She  smiled  again.     "Yes.    I   have  thought 
of  it;  indeed,   1  may  say  that  1  have  made 
up  my  mind." 
His  face  brightened. 

"You  will  let  the  future  atone  for  the 
past."  he  said:  "you  will — " 

She  Interrupted  him  with  a  graceful  ges- 
ture of  her  hand. 

"1   shall  go  away,   far  away  from   here,' 

she   said,    "and   play   the   same  farce   ovei 

again." 

"You  will  never  be  so  wicked!"   he  cried. 

"Indeed    I   shall.     What   you   call   honest 

•amendment  and   repentance  are  altogether 

out   of  my  line;   I  am   really   'an   engine   ot 

destruction,'  Mr.  Dwyer,  and  nothing  else." 

^\■hat  was  he  to  say  to  her— what  was  he 

to  do   in   order  to   touch   this   hard,    wicked 

heart?     The   good    chaplain    was   almost   in 

despair.     In  what  way  could   he  help   her? 

She  would  not  receive  help. 

"You  have  much  to  repent  of,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  heard— do  you  know  how  aan- 
gerously   ill   Ijord  Elesmere  has  been?" 

"Has  he?  "  she  asked,  carelessly.  "He  did 
not  I'ome  to  me  when  1  sent  for  him  in  my 
hour  of  need.  Poor  Philip!  I  am  sorry  he 
is  ill.     He  was  always  weak,   though." 

"It  seems  to  me."   said  the  chaplain,  an- 
noyed at  her  heartlessness,   "that  you  have 
committ!'d  murder  of  the  most  cruel   kind. 
A  blow  from  a  stick,   the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  cup  i)t"  poison,  are  all  bad  enough,   but 
they    are    •■ ")    worse   than    the   cruelty    that 
blights  'nnocont  lives,  the  guilt  that  statns  j 
wth  a    fr.':l   •-■;iin   a    name   th.at   has   alway's  ' 
been  held  in  Vf»nor.  the  sin  that  takes  from  | 
others  all  life  '  olds  dearest  and  best!     You  ' 
profess  indifference— hardness  of  heart;  do  | 


you  think  that  you  could  have  killed  Hugh 
Inglis  more  cruelly  than  you  have  slain  him 
now?" 

"If  I  knew  how  I  would  d-  it,"  she  cried, 
vindictively.  "I  owe  him  a  debt  that  a  lite- 
time  of  vengeance  would  not  repay." 

"In  all  my  life,"  said  the  chaplain,  'in 
all  my  long  experience  I  have  never  met 
with  one  so  hardened  as  you.  Can  nothing 
move  you— all  the  ruin,  the  sorrow,  the  dis- 
tress, the  shame  you  have  caused  T  Have 
you    no   remorse?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  bright,  cold 
smile. 

"Not  the  least."  she  said.  "I  repeat  my 
former  words.  If  I  could  live  my  life  over 
again.  I  should  do  just  as  I  have  done,  and 
perh;ips  worse. " 

He  was  dismayed.  He  had  spent  many 
years  among  criminals,  men  and  women, 
felons  convicted  of  all  crimes;  but  he  had 
never,  in  all  his  life,  met  one  so  beautiful, 
so  brilliant,  so  hardened  as  the  lovely  wom- 
an before  him. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  with  a  warn- 
ing gesture. 

"Does  it  never  occur  to  you,"  he  said, 
"that  you  have  to  die?" 

"I  always  shun  unpleasant  thoughts," 
v.as  the  reply.  "If  I  must  die  there  is  no 
need  to  maKe  myself  miserable  about  it 
>ears  beforehand.  ' 

"Do  you  believe  that  you  will  have  to 
render  to  a  just  Judge  an  account  of  all 
your  thoughts,  words  and  deeds?"  he 
asked,  gravely. 

"I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
never  did,  and  I  never  shall,"  she  said, 
quickly. 

"If  you  knew  you  had  to  die  now,  during 
the  next  five  minutes—" 

"I  would  die  as  I  have  lived,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "Not  crying  out  for  mercy — not 
proving  myself  a  coward  at  last.  I  do  not 
know  who  will  see  me  die,  but  they  shall 
be  able  to  say  that  I  died  with  closed  lips. 
You  see  it  is  useless  to  preach  to  me." 

"I  see  it  is,"   he  replied,   quietly.     "1  can 
do  one  thing;  I  can  pray  for  you." 
She  smiled  carelessly. 

"If  you  choose  to  spend  your  time  so,  I 
cannot  object.  I  ought  to  thank  you,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Let  me  warn  you  before  I  go."  he  said, 
in  such  solemn  tones  tliat  she  was  obliged 
to  listen.  "Let  me  warn  you;  the  wicked 
cannot  go  on  forever.  The  day  and  hour 
will  come  when  just  and  righteous  venge- 
ance will  fall  upon  >ou.  I  bid  you  be- 
ware! God  is  not  mocked.  I  tell  you  most 
solemnly,  most  earnestly,  that  unless  you 
alter— unless  you  soften  your  heart  and 
cast  from  you  the  demon  of  infidelity,  of 
vengeance,  of  hate,  some  terrible  judgment 
will  fall  upon  you." 

"I  do  not  believe  it."  she  said;  but  he 
saw  that  he  had  touched  her  at  last.  A 
quiver  >)apsed  over  her  face. 

"It  will  be  so."  he  continued.  "In  the 
hour  when  that  judgment  falls  you  will  re- 
member my  words.  There  can  be  but  one 
ending,  I  fc;ir,  for  a  life  like  yours." 

She  turned  wearily  away.  "My  iire  would 
have  been  all  light  if  Hugh  Inglis  had  not 
interfer.'^d  with  me."  she  cried,  in  sullen 
gloom.  "I  might  even  have  been  what  you 
call  good  if  he  had  let  me  alone.  What 
has  he  done  by  his  quixotic  nonsense? 
Killed  his  wife,  thrown  me  into  prison,  and 
made  Lord  Elesmere  wretched  for  as  lo-  g 
as  he  lives.  Why  could  he  not  have  kept 
his  secret?    Do  you  know  if  ever  I  ask  any- 
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thing  from  Heaven,  Mr.  Dwyer,  what  it 
will  be?' 

"Mercv,  I  hope."  said  the  chaplain. 

••iNoth'ing  of  the  kind,"  she  replied,  with 
a  laugh  that  thrilled  him  with  horror. 
"When  I  prav  it  will  be  that  I  may  meet 
Hugh  Inglis  somewhere  in  the  dark,  and 
that  I  may  have  a  sharp  dagger  in  my 
hand.    I  would  pay  my  debt  then!" 

"I  pray  God  to  soften  your  heart,"  said 
the  chaplain,  as  he  rose  to  leave  her;  "for 
you  are  the  most  hardened  sinner  I  ever 
met." 

The  last  sound  he  heard,  as  he  closed  the 
door  of  her  cell  was  the  light,  careless, 
graceful  laugh,  that  yet  had  no  music  In 
It,  and  was  full  of  horror. 


CHAPTER   LXXIV. 

The  warm,  bright  months  of  July  and 
August,  with  their  sunny  mornings  and 
dewy  evenings,  their  flowers  and  fruit, 
their  fragrance  and  warmth,  had  passed; 
September  came  with  its  rich  hues,  its 
shortening  days,  its  glowing  autumnal 
tints. 

Lord  Elesmere  had  recovered  from  ills 
long  and  dangerous  illness,  never  to  be, 
either  in  health,  strength,  or  spirits,  the 
same  man  he  was  before.  Hugh  Inglis 
had  remained  with  him  till  business  took 
him  to  London-,  and  now  in  this  first  week 
of  September  Lord  Elesmere  wrote,  asking 
his  friend  to  join  him  at  St.  Margaret's 
Bay,  a  pretty  little  sea-side  place  where 
he   was    staying. 

The  two  men  had  grown  warmly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  The  bond  that  united 
them  was  a  common  sorrow.  One  day, 
when  Hugh  Inglis  had  kept  untiring  watch 
lor  many  hours  by  Lord  Elesmere's  bed- 
side, the  sick  man  grasped  his  band. 

"Hugh,"  he  cried,  "I  never  had  a  brother, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  I  had  I  should 
love  him  just  as  I  love  you." 

And  the  two  hands  were  clasped  until  he 
fell  asleep;  and  Hugh  Inglis,  bending  over 
him,  kissed  the  pale  face  with  all  a  wom- 
an's tenderness,  and  more  than  a  woman's 
truth.  From  that  hour  they  were  brothers, 
loving  each  other  with  a  true,  deep  affec- 
tion which  nothing  ever  interrupted.  Hugh 
Inglis  was  the  stronger,  the  nobler  man 
of  the  two;  grander  in  mind  and  soul;  more 
vigorous,  gifted  with  greater  talent  and 
greater  strength  of  heart  and  soul. 

Lord  Elesmere  leaned  upon  him,  relied 
upon  him  as  a  man  does  upon  one  whose 
mind  he  feels  to  be  greater  and  stronger 
than  his  own.  Now  he  wrote  for  Hugh  to 
join  him,  and  in  the  full  glow  of  a  western 
sunset  the  two  friends  walked  over  the 
golden  sands  together. 

"Hugh,  "  said  Lord  Elesmere,  "I  have 
sent  for  you  because  1  want  to  consult  you. 
1  cannot  say  half  that  I  wish  in  letters. 
The  end  of  September  will  soon  be  here— 
and  them,  you  know,  she  will  be  free." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  it,"  said  Hugh, 
gravely. 

"The  question  that  torments  me  by  night 
and  bv  day,  "  continued  Lord  Elesmere, 
"is:  What  shall  we  do  with  her?  She  has 
deceived  us  both,  duped  us.  tricked  us;  yet 
w»"  must  remember  she  has  been  more  to 
both  of  us  than  any  f)ther  woman  can  ever 
be.  1  cannot  forget  that  for  years  she  was 
my  cherished,  worshiped  wife — mistress  ot 
my  home,  my  wealth.  What  shall  we  do 
with  her,  Hugh?  ' 


"You  may  rely  upon  one  thing,"  said  his 
friend;  "no  matter  what  we  decide,  she  will 
do  just  as  she  likes." 

"I  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  what 
probably  may  happen,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere. "If  she  lives  In  London,  by  force  of 
her  wonderful  beauty  she  will  always  be 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day;  rely  upon 
it.  She  would  bring  deeper  disgrace  and 
deeper  infamy  on  us  if  she  remains  here." 

"I  think  it  very  probable,"  said  Hugh, 
"all  respectable  society  will  be  closed  to 
her,  and  she  will  find  herself  warmly  wel- 
comed in  that  which  is  not  respectable.  1 
should  strongly  advise  her  being  removed 
from  London— from  England,  if  we  can 
manage  it.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  for 
either  of  us  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  her 
again.  She  is  capable  of  anything— even  of 
coming  here  to  seek  you,  if  she  chose  to 
do  it." 

"Yes,  we  must  get  her  out  of  the  coun- 
try," said' Lord  Elesmere.  "Another  thing 
puzzles  me.  She  was  your  wife;  she  was 
my  wife;  yet,  I  suppose,  in  strict  legality, 
her  marriage  with  me  was  perfectly  null 
and  void— that,  in  fact,  she  never  was  my 
wife  at  all." 

"Never,"  said  Hugh,  decidedly. 

"Then,  now,  "  continued  Lord  Elesmere, 
"unless  you  apply  for  a  divorce,  she  be- 
longs to  you." 

"She  is  my  wife.  God  help  me!"  said 
Hugh.  'And,  Philip.  I  shall  never  apply 
lor  a  divorce.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  hu- 
man po  ^r  to  sunder  solemn  bonds— no  man 
can  free  me  from  her;  nothing  but  death. 
Yes,    she  is   indeed   my   wife!" 

"I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Lord  Elesmere. 
"It  is  quite  true.  At  the  same  time  i 
should  like  to  mal^  some  proyision  for  her; 
she  lived  in  such  absolute  luxury  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  her  suffering  all  kinds 
of  privations." 

"No.  that  must  not  be,"  said  Hugh,  "i 
think  a  little  privation  would  do  her  good. 
At  the  same  time,  1  can  see  plainly  that 
money  and  luxury  she  will  have;  and  if  we 
do  not  find  her  with  them,  she  will  provide 
herself,  and  that  by  such  means  as  will 
bring  on  us  deeper  infamy  and  deeper  dis- 
grace." 

"Let  me  do  it,"  cried  Lord  Elesmeie; 
"that  is  why  I  have  sent  for  you,  Hugh. 
I  want  you  to  leave  it  in  my  hands.  1 
thought  of  settling  a  thousand  a  year  on 
her,  on  condition  that  she  leaves  England, 
and  promises  never  to  return.  If  she  once 
sets  her  foot  in  England  the  contract  will 
be  broken.     Are  you  willing?" 

No.  he  was  not  willing.  The  burden  and 
responsibility  of  her  future  belonged  to 
him,  he  said,  and  Lord  Elesmere  should 
not  be  troubled  with  her. 

"Hugh."  said  his  friend,  after  they  had 
been  talking  for  some  time,  "my  heart  is 
sore  and  hi^avy;  it  would  relieve  me;  1 
should  be  the  happier  for  it,  happier  a 
thousand  times  than  if  you  refused  me.  " 

"Then  it  shall  be  so,"  said  Hugh  Inglis. 
"God  forbid  that  I  should  refuse  one  re- 
quest of  yours,  when  granting  it  would 
soften  a  terrible  sorrow.  It  shall  be  as 
you  wish." 

There  was  silence  for  some  little  time; 
the  waves  came  sobbing  up  to  their  feet, 
and  the  wind  blew  softly  over  the  sea. 
'  "You  see,  Hugh,"  said  Lord  Elesmere,  "1 
loved  her  so  dearly  that  exen  now  my  love 
has  not  turned  Into  hate.  I  would  give  all 
1  have  In  this  world  to  wake  up  and  find  it 
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nothing  but  a  dreadful  dream.    I  loved  her 
so." 

The  words  seemed  to  die  on  his  lips  as 
the  murmur  of  the  waves  die  on  the  sands. 
■'I  should  like  to  see  her  again,  Hugh,  ' 
he  said,  "l  wonder  if  her  bright,  beautiful 
iiiee  is  unchanged?  1  wonder  if  three 
months  of  prison  life  have  dimmed  her 
loveliness?" 

But  Hugh  Inglis  turned  impatiently  a«ay. 

"It  is  quite  decided,  then,"  he  said,  "mat 
we  offer  her  a  thousand  a  year  on  condi- 
tion that  she  leaves  England  never  to  re- 
turn. The  world  is  wide,  and  you  are  will- 
ing to  let  her  choose  What  land  she  likes?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "Austria,  Germany, 
Spain,  anywhere  she  will  except  Kngland; 
but,  Hugh,  I  cannot  see  her  to  make  the 
offer,  and  you  will  not.  Who  had  better 
do  it?" 

"Your  own  lawyers,  Payne  &  Rayne- 
ham,"  replied  Hugh,  promptly.  "Y'ou  do 
not  know  her.  I  do.  If  she  were  to  see 
either  you  or  me  she  would  use  all  her 
charms,  all  her  blandishments,  she  would 
find  some  means  of  doing  mischief.  With 
the  lawyers  all  that  kind  of  thing  will  be 
in  vain.  They  w'ill  say  what  they  have  to 
say  and  nothing  more.  Let  Payne  & 
Rayneham  manage  it  for  you." 

"Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  plan,"  said 
Lord  Elesmere.  "I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  my  life,  Hugh;  this  blow  has  com- 
pletely unnerved  me.  J  seem  to  have  no 
wish,  no  desire,  no  plan  left.  What  will  be- 
come of  me  in  all  these  long  years?" 

"I  hope,"  said  Hugh,  firmly,  "that  in  the 
years  to  come  you  will  marry  and  be  happ>- 
again.  My  idea  is  that  a  wicked  woman 
can  never  break  a  good  man's  heart.  Y'ou 
will  forget  her  as  time  goes  on.  Her  beauty 
threw  a  spell  over  you,  sha  charmed  you. 
wait  awhile.  Your  heart  will  wake  to  a 
purer  and    more  noble  love   than   this." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Lord  Elesmere.  "After 
all,  my  trouble  is  not  so  great  as  yours. 
I  suffer  alone.  Hugh,  how  is  Lady  C'ecile? 
Very  ill,  I  am  told." 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "They  do  not  tell  me 
much  about  her.  She  Is  very  ill,  1  fear. 
Lady  Frances  Hylton  is  still  with  her.  I 
do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done 
without  her,  Philip;  she  is  the  noblest, 
truest,  purest  woman  I  have  ever  met.  Yet 
she  always  seems  to  me  to  have  had  some 
grt-at  trouble.  I  cannot  tell  what  makes 
me  Think  so.  She  gives  me  that  impres- 
sion." 

"She  has  had  a  great  trouble."  said  Lord 
Elesmere,  quickly.  "I  will  tell  it  to  you, 
Hugh,  but  it  must  never  pass  your  lips. 
Years  ago,  when  she  was  in  the  springtide 
oi  life,  she  loved  some  one  who  was  not 
worthy  of  her,  some  one  who  left  her,  who 
mistook  tinsel  for  gold,  and  she.  I  believe. 
Heaven  bless  her.  has  sorrowed  for  him 
ever  since." 

"He  must  have  had  little  taste,  and  still 
less  sense,  to  give  up  a  girl  like  Lady 
Frances,"  said  Hugh.  "I  have  never  seen 
her  equal.  My  poor  Cecile  clings  to  her  as 
her  only  comfort." 

A  bitter  smile  curled  Lord  Elesmere's 
lips.  "Vou  say  truly.  He  had  neither  taste, 
.><ense,  nor  principle.  He  has  suffered  for 
his  error,  though.  Tell  me.  shall  you  really 
never  see  Lady  Cecile  again,  unless  she 
sends  for  you? 

"I  dare  not."  he  replied,  sadlv;  "if  she 
were  strong  ami  healthy,  I  should  fee!  it 
less.  She  is  so  fragile  and  delicate,  T  could 
not  trust  myself  near  her.    I  should  console 


her  and  love  her.  It  would  not  do.  She 
will  send  for  in«  when  she  is  dying,  and 
every  day  of  my  life  I  expect  the  sum- 
mons." 

Then  it  was  settled  that  Lord  Elesmere 
should  return  to  London  with  Mr.  Inglis, 
cind  that  he  should  give  instructions  to 
Messrs.  Payne  &  Rayneham  as  to  what  he 
v/ished  to  be  done.  A  proper  legal  docu- 
ment was  to  be  drawn  up  for  her  to  sign, 
insuring  for  her  from  the  Creighton  estate 
an  income  of  one  thousand  a  year  as  long 
as  she  lived,  on  condition  that  she  resided 
entirely  abroad,  and  never  annoyed  Lord 
Elesmere  by  word  or  by  letter. 

It  was  but  a  dull  journey  for  them  both; 
they  were  glad  when  it  was  ended  and  they 
reached  London  Bridge  Station  at  last. 
They  went  at  once  to  the  office,  and  found 
the  lawyers  at  home. 

Mr.  Payne  was  obliged  to  leave  them  to 
attend  to  a  case  at  court,  Mr.  Rayneham, 
an  elSerly  man,  keen  and  clever,  undertook 
all  that  Lord  Elesmere  wished  to  be  done. 

"Impress  upon  her."  said  Lord  Elesmere, 
"the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions. If  she  should  ever  return  to  Eng- 
land, even  if  only  for  an  hour,  I  shall  im- 
mediately consider  the  contract  broken,  and 
the  payment  of  the  income  at  an  end." 

"Is  she  to  know  that  it  comes  from  you?" 
asked  Mr.   Rayneham. 

"Yes,"  replied  Hugh  Inglis;  "let  her  know 
by  all  means  that  she  is  Indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  the  gentleman  whose  name 
she  has  blackened  with  disgrace." 

"Ot  course  I  will  accept  the  mission;  at 
the  same  time,  having  had  some  little  ex- 
perience of  the  lady,  I  must  candidly  own 
I  am  very  uncertain  as  to  its  success.  Will 
you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  my  lord,  if 
she  refuses  the  conditions?" 

The  two  gentlemen  looked  blankly  at 
each  other. 

"I  have  not  thought  of  such  a  contin- 
gency," sad  Lord  Elesmere.  "What  makes 
you  think  it  probable?" 

Mr.  Rayneham  smiled. 

"I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  lady  while  we 
were  preparing  her  defense,  and  I  think 
she  would  be  pleased  to  do  anything  that 
would  annoy   Mr.   Inglis." 

"Then  keep  my  name  out  of  the  busi- 
ness," said  Hugh.  "There  will  be  no  par- 
ticular need  for  mentioning  it."' 

"I  hope  she  will  consent,"  said  Mr. 
Rayneham,  "and  so  save  you  any  further 
annoyance.  If  she  made  up  her"  mind  to 
remain  in  London  it  would  be  very  unfor- 
tunate, to  say  the  least  of  it." 

"You  must  do  your  best,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere. "We  must  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands.  Let  me  know  the  result  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

And  as  they  quitted  the  office  they  said 
to  each  other  what  a  singular  thing  it  was 
that  every  one  who  came  in  contact  with 
Aurora  Inglis  seemed  in  some  way  or  other 
to  doubt  and  mistrust  her. 


CHAPTER    LXXV. 

"The  twenty-sixth  of  September,"  said 
Aurora  Inglis  to  herself.  "In  ten  days 
more  I  shall  be  free." 

It  was  night  then,  and  a  thick  pall  of 
silence  had  fallen  over  the  prison.  The 
inmates  were  all  asleep,  the  busy  labor.s 
suspended;  sorrow  and  weariness  had  given 
place  for  a  time  to  dreams— the  time,  above 
all,  which  Aurora  dreaded.    There  was  no 
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fiery  stimulant  here  to  send  her  to  sleep, 
to  lull  her  thoughts;  there  was  no  anxious 
maid  with  lighted  lamps  and  books  to  while 
away  the  restless,  waking  hours.  Alone  in 
the  darkness,  in  the  silence,  she  was  a  prey 
to  a  thousand  nervous  fears,  a  thousand 
horrible  thoughts,  more  dreadful  by  far 
than  any   reality. 

Through  the  narrow  grated  window  one 
silvery  moonbeam  crept  into  the  little  cell, 
leaving  a  streak  of  silver  on  the  stone 
floor  and  the  little  stand.  Where  did  that 
moonbeam  take  her?  To  fragrant  summer 
nights  when  the  Campagna  was  silvered 
with  light  and  the  olive  trees  shone  like 
pale  stars;  when  Carlo  de  Vigne,  walking 
by  her  side,  told  her  his  love  in  words 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  nightingale; 
or  to  the  moonlighted  nights  at  Montrose, 
where  Hugh  Inglis,  the  man  she  hated  now 
with  blind  fury,  had  walked  with  her  in 
the  fragrant  gardens,  telling  her  how  beau- 
tiful and  how  dear  she  was;  or  to  the  park 
at  Creighton,  where,  with  Lord  Elesmere, 
she  had  gone  to  watch  the  moon  shining 
above  the  cedar  trees.  How  little,  ah! 
how  little  in  those  days  had  she  thought 
it  would  come  to  this! 

She  had  made  such  a  brilliant  name  for 
herself.  She  was  Lady  Elesmere  or  Creigh- 
ton. the.  most  beautiful,  the  most  admired, 
and  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  Eng- 
land. There  never  was  a  position  so  won 
Rnd  so  lost.  She  was  courted  by  the  hign- 
esf  and  noblest  in  the  land.  She  was  ad- 
mired by  a  princess,  the  invited  guest  of 
a  queen,  and  all  lost— lost  by  the  stupidity 
of  one  man. 

"It  was  doing  him  no  harm,"  she  said 
to  herself.  "Why  could  he  not  leave  me 
alone?  I  had  done  what  I  could  to  make 
him  happy.  I  had  so  contrived  that  he 
should  marry  the  girl  he  loved,  and  this  Is 
■mv  reward." 

She  had  worked  herself  up  to  a  state  of 
furious  rage  against  him.  Her  slender 
fingers  were  tightly  clinched;  it  would  not 
have  been  well  for  him  had  she  met  him 
then  with  a  sharp  dagger  in  her  hand. 
She  lay  awake  watching  the  moonbeams, 
trying  to  think  what  she  would  do  when 
it  was  time  for  her  to  leave  that  hateful 
cell. 

Should  she  have  any  money?  Hugh  In- 
glis would  give  her  none,  she  thought,  nor 
would  she  take  it  from  him  if  she  were 
starving.  Lord  Elesmere,  of  course,  would 
offer  her  none.  Even  in  the  darkness  her 
face  flushed  hotly,  as  she  thought  of  the 
thousands  he  had  lavished  upon  her.  be- 
lieving her  to  be  his  wife. 

"Poor  Philip!"  she  murmured  to  herself; 
"he  did  love  me.  I  wonder  if  any  persua- 
sion could  induce  him  to  take  me  back 
again?" 

Then  she  wondered  if  it  would  be  of  any 
use  to  write  to  the  grand  duke.  A  hundred 
schemes  suggested  themselves  to  her  mind. 

"Perhaps,  after  all,"  she  said,  "if  I  were 
to  go  abroad  where  no  one  knows  me,  I 
might  do  better  than  I  have  done  yet.  ' 

But  for  that  she  would  want  money. 
Ah!  if  she  had  foreseen  this  time,  how 
many  thousands  .she  might  have  saved  for 
it!  If  she  had  money  and  went  abroad, 
she  could  pass  herself  off  as  a  widow  lady; 
and  who  could  tell  what  might  happen 
then! 

So  throughout  the  long  night;  but  no 
matter  what  were  her  thoughts  or  plans, 
she  paused  ever  and  anon  to  curse  Hugh 
Inglis.     Morning  came;  and,  soon  after,  she 


was  informed  that  Mr.  Rayneham  had  per- 
mission  to  see  her. 

He  had  seen  her  last  in  the  picturesque 
dress  she  had  worn  at  the  trial— black, 
shining,  flowing  robes  fit  for  a  queen.  He 
started  when  he  saw  her  in  her  prison 
dress,   and  she  smiled. 

"Do  you  know  me  in  this  hideous  dis- 
guise, Mr.  Rayneham?"  she  asked,  with 
smiling  grace.  "I  feel  as  thought  I  were 
taking  part  in  a  play." 

Not  before  Lord  Elesmere's  lawyer  was 
she  going  to  appear  discontented  or  faint- 
hearted. They  should  not  be  able  to  say 
that  three  months'  imprisonment  had 
broken  her  spirit.  Mr.  Rayneham  looked 
at  her  in  astonishment.  The  beautiful  face, 
though  not  so  brilliant,  was  lovely  as  ever. 
The  prison  dress  did  not  hide  the  curves  of 
the  superb  figure.  He  thought,  like  the 
chaplain,  that  she  looked  far  more  like  a 
dUchess  in  her  drawing-room  than  a  pris- 
oner in  her  cell. 

"I  have  come  to  make  a  proposition  to 
you,  Mrs.  Inglis,"  said  the  lawyer. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  most  be- 
witching smile. 

"If  we  are  to  converse  amicably,"  she 
said,  "you  must  not  call  me  by  that  horrible 
name.  I  am  Lady  Elesmere.  Though  a 
stupid  jury  might  find  a  verdict  against 
me,  I  proclaim  my  innocence.  No  human 
power  shall  induce  me  to  call  myself  by 
any  other  than  my  rightful  name.'" 

"I  will  waive  the  point,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"and  address  you  simply  as  madame.  Per- 
mit, me  madame,  to  lay  my  proposition  be- 
fore you.  I  am  here  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Elesmere  to  offer  you  as  long  as  you  live, 
from  the  Creighton  estate,  an  income  of 
one  thousand  per  annum." 

She  could  not  repress  the  start  of  joyful 
surprise,  the  light  that  flashed  in  her  face. 
Her  hands  trembled,  her  lips  quivered. 

"On  one  condition,"  continued  Mr.  Rayne- 
ham, "and  that  is  your  solemn  promise 
that  you  will  never  return  to  England.  If 
you  should  do  so  only  for  an  hour.  Lord 
Elesmere  will  consider  the  contract  ended, 
and  you  will  receive  no  more." 

"Where  am  I  to  go?"  she  asked. 

"Wheresoever  you  will;  the  world  is  wide. 
Go  to  France,  to  Germany;  where  you  like. 
The  only  land  in  which  you  cannot  reside 
is  England." 

"I  think,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "1 
should  like  America  best:  it  is  furthest  off 
No  one  could  possibly  recognize  me  there; 
it  is  more  like  England.  Would  my  hus- 
band object  to  America?" 

"Lord  Elesmere."  said  the  lawyer  with 
pointed  emphasis,  "has  no  objection  to  any 
country  except  England.  He  bade  me  say 
so." 

"Is  that  the  only  condition?"   she  asked. 

"That  is  the  most  important  one.  Lord 
Elesmere  expressed  several  wishes,  hut 
you  are  at  liberty  to  please  yourself  over 
obeying  them.  For  instance,  wherever  you 
decide  upon  going,  he  wishes  you  to  go  at 
once— to  drive  straight  from  here  to  the 
railway  station,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  in 
London  at  all.  " 

"He  is  wise."  she  replied,  after  a  short 
pau.se,  "and  kind;  that  is  what  I  wish  my- 
self." 

"He  also  desires  that  you  refrain  from 
writing  to  him,  as  any  letter  from  you 
would  increase  the  sorrow  that  already 
seems  more  than  he  ran  hear." 

"Poor  Philip."  she  murmured,  pitvingly; 
"he  was  very  fond  of  me.     I  have  no  oar- 
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ticular  wish  to  write  to  him;  it  would  be 
of  no  use  that  I  can  see." 

"Ijord  Elesmere  also  desires  that  you 
should  refrain  from  either  using  or  men- 
tioning his  name,  so  as  to  let  this  sad  story 
die  out  as  sooii  as  possible." 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  him.  "To  me," 
she  replied,  "that  is  the  most  important 
condition  you  have  made  yet." 

"Why?"   he  asked,    wonderingly. 

"Because  the  name  and  title  are  worth 
much  to  me.  Though  the  verdict  was 
against  me,  there  are  numbers  who  believe 
in  me  still." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Rayneham.  "Rely  on  my  word,  madame, 
every  human  being  who  heard  the  story 
pronounced  your  sentence  just.  If  you 
should  use  the  name,  you  will  merely 
tind  it  a  brand  of  dishonor,  nothing  more." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully.  "After  all,  if  I  were  to  call 
myself  Lady  Elesmere  it  would  simply  de- 
feat all  my  plans." 

"Then  that  point  is  settled?"  said  the 
lawyer. 

"Yes,  I  agree  to  it.  But  you  say,  Mr. 
Rayneham,  it  is  Lord  Elesmere  who  so 
kindly  offers  me  this  money.  It  should  be 
Hugh  Inglis.    What  does  he  propose?' 

"Nothing,  madame.  In  my  opinion,  he 
will  never  make  any  proposition  to  you  or 
Interest  himself  at  all  as  to  your  where- 
abouts." 

The  beautiful  face  flushed  hotly. 

"Does  not  the  law  compel  him  to  give  me 
a  third  of  his  fortune?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

The  lawyer  smiled  grimly. 

"You  will  find  yourself  in  difficulties, 
madame,  should  you  touch  the  law  in  sucn 
a  case.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  sworn 
that  you  are  not  the  wife  of  Hugh  Ingils; 
now,  if  you  assert  that  you  are.  and  claim 
your  rights  as  such,  you  are  liable  to  an 
action  for  perjury.  Secondly,  should  you 
make  any  claim  upon  Hugh  Inglis,  he  has 
but  to  enter  an  action  in  the  divorce  court, 
and  he  would  be  free  from  you  at  once." 

"Then  I  can  get  nothing  from  him?"  she 
said. 

"Not  one  sou,  unless  he  chooses  to  offer 
you  anything,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  not  do 
that." 

"And  he  has  two  millions  of  money!"  she 
cried. 

"Madame."  said  Mr.  Rayneham.  gravely, 
"he  would  have  given  all  that  to  have  been 
spared  the  shame  and  sorrow  you  have 
brought  upon  him.     All— twice  over." 

"It  serves  him  right,"  she  cried,  vin- 
dictively. "It  is  all  his  own  fault.  Why 
need  he  have  caused  all   this  sensation?" 

"I  am  not  here  to  discuss  that  point," 
said  the  lawyer,  coldly.  "You  consent  to 
all  the  conditions  Lord  Elesmere  Imposes?" 

She  paused  for  a  few  minutes. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "I  consent  to  them 
all.  You  say  Mr.  Inglis  has  no  intention 
of  doing  anything  for  me?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world."  he  replied. 

"Does  he  wish  me  to  leave  England?" 
she  asked,  quickly. 

But  Mr.  Rayneham  was  on  rtis  guard. 

"Mr.  Inglis  never  expressed  the  least  in- 
terest in  the  matter,"  he  said.  "It  is  Lord 
Elesmere  who  has  thought  of  all  and 
planned  all  for  you.  If  you  like  to  give  up 
liOrd  Elesmere's  offer,  and  trust  to  the  gen- 
ero^ty  of  Mr.  Inglis,  you  can  do  so,  mad- 
ame." 

"No!"    she    cried,     promptly.      "I    prefer 


Lord  Elesmere.    I  will  have  nothing  to  say 
to  Mr.  Inglis.    1  hate  him!" 

"Then  if  you  consent  to  these  stipula- 
tions, my  business  here  is  finished,"  said 
the  lawyer.  "I  have  only  to  trouble  you 
now,  madame,  to  sign  this  document,  bind- 
ing you  to  keep  ^'our  promises." 

"Could  not  Lord  Elesmere  trust  to  my 
word?"    she    asked,    proudly. 

"No,  madame,"  was  the  blunt  reply;  "he 
really  could  not.  I  must  trouble  you  to 
sign;  and,  as  a  matter  of  form."  he  added, 
suavely,  "you  must  sign  your  name  Aurora 
Inglis." 

She  took  the  pen  and  wrote  the  name. 
"A  thousand  per  annum  is  worth  some  lit- 
tle sacrifice  of  principle,"  she  said.  "I 
would  sign  myself  anything  on  earth  for 
that.  "I  like — not  money  perhaps,  but  what 
money  brings.  ' 

Mr.  Rayneham  folded  up  the  parchment. 

"You  say  you  will  go  to  America?"  he 
added.  "I  have  promised  Lord  Elesmere  to 
see  you  safe  on  board  any  vessel  by  which 
you  may  choose  to  travel.  Shall  I  find  out 
for  you  what  vessel  starts  on  the  sixth  of 
October?  It  is  to  New  York  you  will  go,  I 
suppose?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  have  a  better  chance  there," 
she  said.  "Mr.  Rayneham.  will  you  tell 
Lord  Elesmere  I  am  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness?" Her  voice  trembled,  her  whole  face 
softened. 

"I  will  tell  him."  he  replied.    "What  shall 
you  do,  madame,  in  New  York?" 
I      She    looked    up    with    a    wicked    smile    he 
never  forgot.     The  gleam  of  good  emotion 
had  already  passed. 
i      "I  will  tell  you,"  she  said.     "I  shall  go  to 
i  New  York  as  a  rich   widow,   and,   after  a 
•  time,  marry  again." 

I      "Madame."    said    the    old    lawyer,    as    he 
bowed  his  farewell,    "you  are  very  beauti- 
I  ful,  but  you  are  a  wicked  woman,  and  you 
will  come  to  a  bad  end." 

'Merci  du  compliment!"  she  cried  after 
him,  but  he  turned  shuddering  from  her. 
and  did  not  breathe  freely  until  he  stood 
once  more  in  the  open  air. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
Aurora  Inglis  was  to  spend  in  her  dreary 
cell.  A  new  life  was  to  begin  for  her,  and 
she  took  it  as  an  omen  of  good  that  the 
sun  shone  on  this  tenth  of  October.  A  new 
life  lay  waiting  for  her  over  the  great  seas. 
She  would  have  time  to  retrieve  in  the  New 
W^orld  all  she  had  lost  in  this;  time  yet 
to  crown  her  life — for  her  whole  soul  still 
longed  for  wealth  and  honor. 

So  she  thought  as  the  first  sunbeam 
struggled  through  the  narrow  grating  and 
fell  upon  her.  The  shame  and  the  dis- 
grace, the  ignominy  and  the  dishonor, 
would  all  soon  be  forgotten.  True  she  had 
been  publicly  tried  for  a  great  crime— con- 
demned, imprisoned;  but  who  would  know 
it  in  the  New  World  where  she  was  going? 
She  had  lost  nothing  of  her  beauty— prison 
air  and  prison  fare  had  perhaps  dimmed 
it,  but  she  had  been  very  careful.  She  had 
slept  well,  she  had  eaten  what  was  placed 
before  her,  and  her  beautv  had  suffered  no 
diminution,  save  that  a  little  of  its  won- 
drous brightness  was  gone.  A  few  days' 
care  would  soon  restore  it. 

She  lay  wondering,  while  the  faint  sun- 
beams struggled   in,    what   awaited   her   in 
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the  far-oCE  land  men  called  the  "New 
World." 

"I  have  faith  in  my  own  good  fortune," 
she  said;  "faith  in  mv  own  luck.  The  Old 
World  throws  me  off— the  New  World  shall 
welcome  me." 

She  only  deplored  there  the  want  of  a 
court,  where  she  could  shine  as  she  had 
shone  at  St.  James's. 

"I  may,  if  my  plans  succeed,  marry 
well,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I  may  marry 
a  man  as  rich  as  Croesus;  but  there  are 
no  titles,  and  I  did  like  being  called  'My 
lady.'  I  know  no  other  words  that  sound 
so  well." 

Every  arrangement  had  been  made.  Lord 
Elesmere  besought  Mr.  Rayneham  to  travel 
with  her  to  Liverpool,  and  not  to  lose  sight 
of  her  until  she  was  on  board  the  "Ocean 
Queen."  He  could  not  trust  her,  and  he 
would  have  neither  peace  nor  rest  until  he 
knew  she  was  really  gone. 

So  the  lawyer  pledged  his  word,  and  Au- 
rora Inglis  smiled  when  he  told  her. 

"Lord  Elesmere  need  not  have  been 
afraid  of  trusting  me,"  she  said;  "England 
has  not  been  a  good  mother  to  me;  I  shall 
be  glad  to  go." 

The  morning  had  dawned  at  last;  in  a 
few  hours  she  would  be  free.  Lord  Eles- 
mere, although  at  a  distance,  had  made 
every  arrangement.  He  did  not  wish  her 
face  even  to  be  seen  in  London,  lest  it 
should  cause  a  revival  of  the  scandal  that 
was  beginning  to  die  away.  A  proper  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  and  all  requisites,  were  to 
be"  sent  to  the  prison,  that  she  might  be 
properly  arrayed.  Mrs.  Rayneham  kindly 
undertook  to  provide  an  outfit  for  her 
journey.  The  boxes^^were  to  be  packed  and 
sent  to  Liverpool  to  await  her  there.  Mr. 
Rayneham  promised  to  go  himself  to  the 
prison,  and  to  drive  straight  to  Euston 
Square,  in  time  to  catch  the  midday  train 
to  Liverpool. 

Then  Lord  Elesmere,  having  made  all 
these  arrangements,   felt  secure. 

Everything  went  on  well.  It  was  nearly 
eleven  when  Mr.  Rayneham  drove  up  to  the 
prison,  and  there  came  forth  from  the  iron 
gates  a  beautiful  woman,  with  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  a  duchess.  She  stepped  into 
the  cab,  and  saluted  him  with  a  cool, 
haughty,  almost  imperceptible  movement 
of  the  head. 

"It  is  a  pleasant  day  for  our  journey," 
he  said;  "are  you  a  good  traveler?" 

"I  am  a  bad  hand  at  commonplace  con- 
versation, Mr.  Rayneham,"  she  said.  "1 
am  not  pleased.  Who  sent  me  a  black  silk 
dress  to  travel  in,  after  being  accustomed 
to  velvet  and  ermine?  Do  you  think  I  wish 
to  look  like  a  retired  housekeeper  or  a  gov- 
erness on   her  travels?" 

He  was  utterly  bewildered  by  this  sudden 
attack.  A  woman  just  out  of  prison,  res- 
cued from  future  dishonor  and  poverty  by 
the  generosity  of  the  man  she  had 
wronged,  and  her  only  thought  was  her 
dress! 

"If  I  may  speak  my  mind,  madame,"  he 
said,  bluntly,  "the  dress  is  quite  good 
enough   for   the  wearer." 

A  speech  which,  from  its  very  rudeness 
and  blunt  truth,  pleased  Aurora  and  "made 
her   more  civil   to   him. 

They  reached  Euston  Square  Station. 
More  than  one  curious  glance  was  bmt 
upon  th(!  tall,  graceful  figure  of  the  lady 
who  was  so  closely  veiled.  There  wert> 
many  passengers  for  Liverpool— gentlemen 


evidently  bound  for  a  long  journey,  ladies 
with  impossible  quantities  of  luggage. 

"Let  us  have  a  comfortable  carriage," 
said  Aurora.  "As  a  matter  of  course,  we 
shall  travel  first-class." 

He  merely  bowed,  having  silently  re- 
solved that  she  should  not  taunt  him  into 
speech. 

At  last  they  were  seated,  and  the  train 
moved  slowly  out  of  the  station.  He  saw 
her  look  out  of  the  window  with  long- 
ing eyes  as  the  mighty  city  vanished  from 
their  view. 

"I  could  make  a  speech  almost  Shakes- 
pearean in  its  way,"  she  said.  "Farewell. 
London!  scene  of  my  triumph,  scene  of  my 
fall,  the  throne  of  my  power  and  my 
prison." 

Though  she  spoke  defiantly,  he  saw  that 
her  lips  trembled,  and  there  was  a  mist  of 
tears,  in  her  beautiful  eyes.  That  softened 
his  heart  toward  her,  but  he  did  not  talk 
to  her;  her  flippancy,  her  lightness,  her 
wickedness,  disgusted  him.  A  Magdalen,  a 
woman  repentant  and  humbled,  would  have 
touched  him,  but  this  one  gloried  in  her 
crimes. 

The  journey  was  a  long  and  tedious  one. 
Mr.  Rayneham  was  very  attentive  to  his 
companion;  he  bought  newspapers  and 
books  for  her,  but  she  never  opened  them. 
She  was  looking  out  on  the  glorious  coun- 
try they  whirled  through,  wondering— won- 
dering what  awaited  her  on  the  other  side 
of  the   shining  seas. 

"There  is  one  thing  to  which  I  should 
like  to  draw  your  attention,"  said  Mr. 
Rayneham,  as  they  drew  near  Liverpool. 
"Your  boxes  will  be  all  awaiting  you  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  where  you  will  spend  the 
night;  but  they  will  be  addressed  to  me. 
You  must  have  some  name.  Have  you  de- 
cided   uDon   what    you   will    call    yourself?" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  have  not  thought  of 
it." 

"The  name  of  Inglis  will  be  so  notorious 
after  the  trial',"  he  said,  "that  I  should 
for  your  own  sake  advise  you  to  choose 
another.  That  trial  was  as  much  read  in 
America  as  in  England." 

"Of  course  it  was,"  she  interrupted,  with 
a  light,  mocking  laugh.  "It  was  a  cause 
celcbre,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  as 
such." 

"Y'our  own  name  of  Brooke  might  cause 
inquiries  and  suspicions  not  agreeable  for 
you,"  he  continued,  not  heeding  her  inter- 
rupton.  "There  would  be  no  hopes  of  a 
new  and  better  life  for  you  If  your  identity 
were   ever   suspected." 

"Do  you  not  think,"  she  said,  with  the 
same  smile,  "that  1  have  evinced  good 
taste  in  my  choice  of  names— Brooke,  Ver- 
ner,  Inglis,  Elesmere?  They  are  al!  pretty, 
all  musical.  I  think  I  will  return  to  V'er- 
I'.er;  I  was  happy  when  I  bore  that  name. 
You  may  address  me  as  Mrs.  Verner,  a 
V  idow  lady  whose  husband  died." 

"Hush!  "  said  the  lawyer,  sternly.  'Do 
not  talk  in  that  strain,  even  to  me." 

She  laughed  good-temperedly.  His  rebuke 
did  not  anger  her. 

"I  shall  en\er  the  ranks  of  the  respecta- 
ble again.  Indeed  with  a  thousand  a  year, 
and  a  tolerable  face  of  my  own.  not  to 
mention  a  honeyed  fbngue,  I  may  get  on 
very  well  in  New  York.  The  only  fault  I 
find  with  my  new  home  Is.  there  Is  no 
aristocracy,   and   1  always  liked  a  title." 

He  looked  at  her  in  amaze.  Could  it  be 
possible   that,    with   such   a   load   of   crime 
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unrepented.     she     thought    only     of     such 
trivial   things  as   these? 

Then  Liverpool  was  reached,  and  they 
drove   straight    to    the   Queen's    Hotel. 

"I  shall  dine  with  you,  madame,"  he  said, 
"with  your  permission:  1  promised  Lord 
Elesmere  not  to  leave  you  until  the  'Ocean 
Queen'   sails." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,  "she  said.  "I  have 
had  enough  of  solitude  to  last  a  life-time. 
Mr.  Rayneham.  order  a  recherche  little 
dinner  for  me;  and  as  it  will  be  my  last  in 
England,  let  me  have  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne." 

He  bowed  assent  in  silence.  Every  mo- 
ment this  woman  became  a  greater  puzzle 
to  him. 

A  dinner  was  soon  served  to  them  in  a 
pretty  little  room  overlooking  the  bu^y 
streets.  Mrs.  Verner,  as  she  called  herself, 
removed  her  traveling  attire,  hastily  un- 
packed her  boxes,  gave  the  obnoxious  silk 
to  the  chamber-maid,  and  donned  a  pretty 
dress  of  pale-blue  cashmere.  The  lawyer's 
eyes  were  dazzled  with  her  beauty  when 
she  entered   the  room. 

"This  looks  something  like  civilization,' 
she  said.  "How  long  it  is  since  I  have  seen 
a  silver  fork!  Virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
so  far  as  keeping  out  of  prison  is  con- 
cerned." 

During  dinner  she  charmed  him.  even 
against  her  own  inclination,  by  her  wit. 
her  brightness,  her  thousand  graceful  win- 
ning ways. 

"How  unlike  this  is  to  Creighton?"  she 
said,  looking  round  the  pretty  little  parlor, 
while  she  recalled  the  superb  dining-room, 
with  its  glitter  of  gold  plate,  and  its  array 
of  liveried  attendants. 

"The  less  you  think  of  Creighton  the  bet- 
ter," said  Mr.  Rayneham;  "it  will  only  un- 
settle you.  You  must  try  to  forget  the 
past,  and  build  up  a  more  worthy  future.  ' 

She  did  not  laugh,  as  was  her  wont  at  his 
little  homilies.  When  dinner  was  over  she 
went  to  the  window  and  looked  on  the 
busy  street.  Then  she  came  up  to  Mr. 
Rayneham  with  an  imploring  look  on  her 
face. 

"I  know  I  am  in  your  charge,"  she  said, 
"a  state  prisoner  almost;  but  will  you 
grant   me   a  favor?  " 

He  did  not   look  unkindly  on   her. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  a»longing— a  thirst  upon  me."  she 
said,  "to  go  out  in  that  crowded  street— a 
longing  to  be  once  more  WMth  my  kind.  I 
have  been  shut  up  so  long.  I  want  to  walk 
free  among  men  and  women  once  more. 
Will  you  consent?" 

She  looked  so  imploringly  at  him  he 
could  not  refuse. 

"You  will  not  be  gone  long."  he  said;  "I 
can  understand  your  desire." 

She  promised  him,  rose,  and  went  quickly 
out  in  the  street.  It  was  delightful,  as  she 
said,  to  be  once  more  free  to  walk  among 
her  kind:  to  see  the  crowd  of  human  beings 
around  her;  to  watch  the  busy  life,  the  dif- 
ferent interests. 

"I  feel  as  though  I  were  once  more  in 
the  "world."  she  said  to  herself;  "a  world 
that  T  have  never  feared,  and  that  I  may 
conquer  yet." 

That  short  walk  had  done  her  good.  She 
had  looked  in  the  faces  of  men  and  found 
many  of  them  weak.  She  had  looked  into 
the  faces  of  women  and  found  that  few,  if 
any,  equaled  herself  in  woman's  greatest 
charm. 

"The  fever  has  left  me,"  she  said  to  Mr. 


Rayneham  as  she  re-entered  the  room.  "I 
have  taken  my  last  walk  through  English 
streets;  new  life  will  come  to  me  In  a  new- 
world." 

Then  the  lawyer  gravely  bade  her  good- 
evening,  and  wondered  to  himself,  as  he 
lay  awake  all  night,  how  It  was  that  so 
beautiful,  so  graceful,  so  winsome  a  woman 
could  be  so  wicked. 

So  ended  Aurora's  last  day  In  Old  Eng- 
land. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

No  finer  steamer  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic 
than  the  "Ocean  Queen."  bound  for  New 
York.  Large,  commodious,  well  built,  with 
magnificent  accommodation,  a  fast  sailer, 
people  would  defer  a  voyage  for  many  days 
to  go  with  her. 

She  lay  now  r«ady  to  start,  the  cargo 
all  stowed  away;  the  steerage  passengers, 
most  of  them  emigrants,  already  settled  in 
their  berths;  the  cabin  passengers,  a  nu- 
merous class,  were  coming  rapidly  on  deck. 
It  was  the  eleventh  of  October,  and  the 
"Ocean  Queen"  was  to  sail  that  evening. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  in  the  mild  Octo- 
ber skies:  the  river  lay  calm  and  peaceful, 
leading  out  to  the  great  unknown  sea.  It 
was  afternoon,  when  a  ladv  with  a  beauti- 
ful face  and  golden  hair'  came  on  deck. 
She  was  attended  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  seemed  very  solicitous  for  her  comfort. 
Those  gentlemen  who  were  going  on  the 
voyage  were  pleased  to  see  such  a  lovelv 
face;  it  would  be  like  sunshine  with  them 
all  the  way.  they  said.  But  the  ladies,  as 
is  their  custom,  looked  slightlv  askance, 
great  beautv  being  something  but  of  the 
common. 

"You  are  pleased  with  the  accommoda- 
tion, Mrs.  Verner?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  as 
he  looked  admiringly  around  on  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  the  steamer. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "The  saloon  is  not 
(juite  so  pleasant  as  my  drawing-room  at 
Creighton,  but  it  is  really  very  handsome. 
Yes,   I   am  quite  satisfied." 

He  busied  himself  in  seeng  that  everv- 
thing   possible   was   done   for   her   comfort. 

"I  must  go  now,"  he  said,  as  a  large 
bell  rang  loudly.  "You  will  start  in  a  few 
minutes." 

Then,  and  for  the  first  time,  her  face 
grew  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled. 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  Mr. 
Rayneham."  she  said.  "I  thank  vou  very 
much.  Will  you  give  Lord  Elesmere  one 
message  from  me?" 

The  lawyer  looked  uneasily  at  her.  He 
had  distinctly  understood  that  he  was  to 
decline  anything  of  that  kind;  but  how 
could  he  say  no  to  that  imploring  face? 

"I  will  promise."  he  said,  "provided  that 
it  should  be  nothing  that  will  displease 
him.  " 

"Oh,  no!  •  she  cried.  "I  want  vou  to  give 
him  my  undying  love,  my  undying  grati- 
tude. I  am  not  strong  enough  to  be  all 
wicked,  you  see.  Tell  him  I  am  sorry— so 
sorry;  that  all  pride,  all  defiance  died  away 
before  I  left.  Tell  him  that  I  would  die 
to   undo   what   I   have   done." 

The  tears  were  shining  In  her  eyes  her 
voice  w-as  hoarse  and  unsteady. 

"He  has  been  like  a  prince  to  me;  he  1"= 
a  prince— so  noble,  so  good.  Then.  "  she 
continued,  her  voice  rising  to  an  accent  of 
passionate  scorn,  "go  to  Hugh  Inglis.  and 
tell  him  my  last  word  for  him  was  a  curse 
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—that,  living  or  dying,  sleeping  or  waking, 
I  curse  him  from  the  depth  ot  my  soul. 
You  will  not  forget  that?" 

"It  will  be  best  forgotten,"  he  said,  gen- 
tly. "I  will  tell  Lord  Elesmere  what  you 
havp  said;  and  I  thank  my  God  my  last 
memory  of  you  is  better  than  any  others; 
I  thank  God  that  I  have  heard  you  say  you 
are  sorry." 

He  touched  her  hand  lightly  and  went 
away,  and  Aurora,  looking  down  the  river, 
felt  herself  indeed  alone.  Mr.  Rayneham 
left  the  steamer;  but  as  he  stood  still, 
watching  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  her 
starting,  a  strong  hand  grasped  Ms  arm. 

."Where  is  she,  Rayneham?  ~  Show  me 
where  she  is  standing.  ' 

And,  turning  round,  he  found  himseJf 
face   to    face   with   Lord   Elesmere. 

"She  is  there,  my  lord— the  laay  In  the 
blue  dress,  with  her  face  turned  toward 
the  river." 

"I  could  not  help  coming  to  see  the  last 
of  her,"  said  the  hoarse  voice.  "She  was, 
or  rather  I  believed  her  to  be,  my  wife 
once,  and  I  loved  her  very  dearly— far  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  in  the  world.  1 
could  not  resist  tne  longing  to  see  her  once 
more." 

Then  the  two  gentlemen  stood  in  silence, 
while  great  rosy   clouds  died  away  in  the 
skies,   and   a  cry   arose: 
"She  is  off!" 

"Did  she  say  anything  of  me?"  asked 
Lord  Elesmere. 

'  And  standing  there  in  the  solemn  evening 
light,  the  lawyer  repeated  every  word  of 
that  message. 

"Her  undying  love;  her  undying  grati- 
tude; and  she  was  sorry." 

"She  was  a  great  sinner,"  said  Lord  Eles- 
mere, gently;  "but  she  was  a  woman  after 
all." 

He  watched  the  vessel  through  a  mist  of 
tears— tears  for  the  old  lost  love  that  had 
been  so  cruelly  destroyed.  The  wheels 
turned,  there  were  loud  cries,  hurrahs  from 
the  shore,  from  the  quay,  from  the  decks, 
and  then  the  "Ocean  Queen"  began  her 
journey. 

As  they  stood  there,  the  lady  they  had 
been  watching  turned  her  head,  and  Au- 
rora's last  look  was  on  Lord  Elesmere's 
face. 

A  great  pang  smote  her  as  she  saw  him. 
Perhaps  the  sharpest  pain  she  had  ever 
felt  was  in  that  moment  hers.  He  had 
come  all  that  way  for  one  last  look  at  hor. 
Despite  her  crimes,  her  sins,  her  foul  de- 
ceptions; despite  the  deadly  wrong  she  had 
done  to  him,  he  did  not  hate  her,  but  bad 
come  to  look  once  more  upon  her  before 
she   passed   out  of  his  sight  forever. 

And  then,  when  the  smart  of  the  pain 
died  away,  she  cursed  Hugh  Inglis  afresh; 
but  for  him  she  would  be  by  Philip's  side- 
Philip's  wife. 

Her  last  words,  as  the  land  of  her  birth 
vanished  from  her  eyes,  were  an  impreca- 
tion on  the  hend  of  the  man  who  had 
brought    her    to    her   doom. 

Mrs.  Vernor  was  not  scnsick,  like  most 
of  the  other  p.-isscngors.  While  they  lay 
groaning  in  their  berths  she  was  up  on 
deck,  fresh  and  blooming  as  a  rose.  She 
stood  by  herself  on  the  day  ;ind  hour  in 
which   the  last   point  of  hind   was  seen. 

It  vanished,  and  they  were  alone  on  the 
wide  world  of  w.Tters.  Standing  there, 
somewhat  awed  by  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  this  n*'W  world,  she  swore  a  sol- 
emn oath  that  her  past  life  was  done  with 


—that  she  would  look  back  to  it,  think  of 
it,  speak  of  it  never  more. 

When  that  was  done,  and  not  until  then, 
she  began  to  look  with  some  interest  on 
what  was  passing  around  her.  S'ne  began 
to  take  some  notice  of  her  fellow  passen- 
gers, whose  faces  even  she  had  not  yet 
seen. 

The  captain  excited  her  admiration.  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  brave  as  a  lion, 
fearless  and  noble.  Captain  Layton  nad 
looked  admiringly  several  times  at  the 
bright  face  of  his  beautiful  passenger. 
There  was  Majtr  Gordon,  going  over  to 
New  York  to  see  what  the  country  was 
like,  a  grand,  broad-shouldered  Scotchman; 
there  was  M.  de  la  Ville,  who  had  prop- 
erty in  New  Orleans,  and  was  going  to  look 
after  it,  but  the  gentleman  who  interested 
her  most  was  Clive  Wynne,  the  celebrated 
actor,  a  man  who  had  the  grand  perfect 
beauty  of  a  Greek  statue,  with  genius  and 
grace  to  enliven  it. 

Among  the  ladies  she  liked  Mrs.  Pierre- 
pont  and  her  two  daughters  best.  Mrs. 
Raynor,  a  pretty,  coquettish  little  matron 
who  drove  her  husband  to  the  verge  of 
madness  by  her  flirtations,  then  sent  him 
up  to  the  seventh  heaven  by  her  devotion 
to  himself.  There  was  Miss  Rivers,  a 
beauty,  and,  report  said,  a  great  heiress; 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  a  portly,  handsome  widow, 
with  the  least  possible  soupcon  of  vulgar- 
ity; Miss  Treherne,  who  was  evidently 
scheming  for  a  husband,  slightly  insipid, 
with  long  pale  tresses  and  very  sentimental 
blue  eyes;  her  aunt,  Lady  Coniston,  and 
several  others.  Perhaps  the  most  general 
favorite  was  gentle  Mrs.  Hallerton,  a 
young  widow,  whose  passionate  love  for 
her  only  child  touched   them  all. 

A  pleasant  company  when  they  began  to 
know  each  other.  Lady  Coniston,  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint,  and  Mrs.  Verner  were  the 
three  leading  spirits;  they  kept  Mrs.  Chal- 
mers in  her  place,  and  laughed  at  Miss  Tre- 
herne, and  amused  themselves  generally 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  fellow  passen- 
gers. 

The  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  were  enslaved 
by  the  beautiful  face  of  Mrs.  Verner.  When 
she  came  on  deck  they  gathered  round  htr 
like  courtiers  round  a  queen.  No  other  lady 
received  half  the  attention  that  was  lav- 
ished upon  her.  Miss  Treherne  in  her  mild, 
languid  way  disliked  her,  and  said  little 
spiteful  things  about  her,  which  amused 
the  gentlemen,  who  understood  her  per- 
fectly. 

When  she  was  not  present  the  other  la- 
dles discussed  her  eagerly.  "Who  w;is 
she?  "  they  asked  each  other.  Lady  Conis- 
ton declared  she  must  be  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction. 

"I  ought  to  know,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint.  "for  I  have  spent  my  life  in 
the   upper  circles  of   fashion." 

Which,  considering  she  was  the  niece  of 
a  pastry-cook,  and  the  widow  of  a  city 
merchant,  was  certainly  a  stretch  of  the 
ini.-igination. 

"She  looks  like  a  duchess,"  agreed  Mrs. 
Pierrepoint.  "She  tells  me  she  is  going  to 
live  in  Now  York,  where  she  intends  set- 
tling. I  fancy  she  has  property  there,  for 
she  spoke  of  establishing  herself,  .and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  In  excellent  style." 

"I  do  not  romemher  any  Verners,"  said 
Mrs.  Chalmers,  "but  my  experience  of  Eng- 
lish society  is  not  very  large." 

Major  Gordon  soon  professed  himself  pas- 
sionately  In    love   with   Mrs.    Verner.       Ha 
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haunted  her  like  a  shadow.  She  was  star- 
tled one  day  when  he  said  to  her. 

"1  am  nuite  sure,  Mrs.  Verner.  that  1 
have  seen  you  before;  your  fact  is  so  famil- 
iar to  me.  Yet  I  can  not  remember  how, 
when,  or  where.  It  comes  to  me  some- 
times like  a  dream,  a  crowd  of  faces  and 
yours  the  centre  of  all." 

She  grew  deadly  pale.  Suppose  this  man 
had  seen  her,  perhaps  on  her  trial,  and 
should  tell  her  secret,  what  was  she  to  do? 
All  her  plans  would  be  once  more  upset, 
her   life  once   more   ruined. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  she  said,  gently; 
"my  life  has  been  a  quiet  one,  spent  with 
quiet  people  in  quiet  places.  Y'ou  would  not 
be  likely  to  see  me." 

They  were  both  seated  on  deck,  the  blue 
waves  rolling  languidly  by,  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  them. 

"There  is  one  thing  in  which  I  am  not 
mistaken  "  he  said.  "Granted  that  I  have 
never  seen  your  face  before,  I  should  like 
now  never  to  miss  it  again.  I  should  like 
to  keep  it  bv  my  side  until  I  die." 

"Prettv  well  for  a  major  of  dragoons,  ' 
she  thought.  "1,  who  have  been  mistress 
or  Creighton.  shall  look  for  something  bet- 
ter than  that." 

"Do  not  say  those  kind  )f  things  to  me," 
she  said,  sadly.     "I  must  not  listen." 

"But  I  must  say  them— you  must  listen,  ' 
cried  the  major.  "Do  you  know  that  I 
have  looked  at  your  beautiful  face  till  my 
heart  is  on  fire?  I  have  watched  you  un- 
til—" 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his.  "Do  you 
see  all  this  wide  world  of  water  around 
us?" 

"Yes,"   he  replied. 

"Y'ou  might  sooner  hope  to  empty  this 
vast  ocean  drop  by  drop  than  hope  to  keep 
my  face  with  you.  Do  not  dwell  upon  the 
idea." 

"Your  warning  comes  too  late,"  he  said, 
bitterly.  "If  I  can  not  live  with  you  and 
for  you,  I  pray  Heaven  that  I  may  die  with 
you." 

"Do  not  talk  so  on  the  sea,"  she  said;  "it 
seems  like  tempting  danger." 

"I  repeat  it."  he  cried,  bitterly.  "I  would 
rather  die  with  you  than  live  without  you.  ' 

Words  that  came  back  to  them  in  an 
hour  little  foreseen. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Mrs.  Verner  began  to  feel  quite  at  home  I 
on  board  the  "Ocean  Queen."  It  was  a 
very  pleasant  life,  after  that  small  cell 
with  its  narrow  window,  to  see  all  this 
glorious  expanse  of  water— this  grand, 
never-ending  panorama  of  ocean  and  sky. 
'I'here  was  a  want  of  formality  about  the 
life  that  charmed  her.  One  could  do  so  en- 
tirely what  one  liked.  The  salt-sea  breezes 
were  so  invigorating,  her  beauty  seemed  to 
grow  more  dazzling  day  by  day.  Flattery 
and  homage  surrounded  her  as  they  had 
always  done.  The  only  fear  she  had  in  the 
wide  world  was  that  Major  Gordon  might 
remember  where  he  had  seen  her. 

She  found  her  present  position  very  com- 
fortable. She  had  five  hundred  pounds  in 
her  purse,  for  I^ord  Elesmere  had  insisted 
upon  her  taking  half  a  year  s  allowance  in 
advance.  She  had,  besides,  some  valuable 
rings,  those  that  she  had  worn  when  Hugh 
Inglis  fetched  her  away.  Lord  Klesmere, 
too,  with  the  princely  generosity  that  dis- 
tinguished   him,    had    sent     to     her     irom 


Creighton  and  from  his  house  In  London 
everything  that  had  ever  belonged  to  her. 
Considering  all  things,  she  was  as  well  pro- 
vided for  in  a  worldly  point  of  view  as  she 
cculd  ever  hope  to  be. 

Captain  Lay  ton  admired  her  very  much; 
even  the  sailors,  busy  over  their  work,  de- 
clared "her  lovely  face  was  like  a  blink 
of  sunshine."  Only  Miss  Treherne  disliked 
her.  and  she  had  good  reason;  tor,  when 
Mrs.  Verner  was  present,  very  few  ad- 
mirers troubled  her. 

Her  fit  of  repentance  and  humility  had 
passed  now;  there  were  times  when  she  al- 
most regretted  having  sent  that  message 
to  Lord  Elesmere. 

"He  will  think  I  turned  coward  after  all." 
she  said  to  herself.  "Yet  he  was  so  good, 
so  kind,   my  heart  was  touched." 

She  thought  more  than  she  had  ever  done 
in  all  her  life  before.  There  was  so  little 
to  distract  her  attention.  She  watched  the 
changing  skies— the  deep  rolling  waves,  ai 
times  crested  with  white  foam.  She 
watched  the  v/ater  where  there  were  no 
waves,  nothing  but  a  long,  low  swell,  and 
again  a  sea  of  glass  without  ripple  or  mur- 
mur. As  she  looked  down  into  the  depths 
of  those  mysterious  waters  vague  ideas 
flitted  through  her  mind.  They  were  so 
grand,  so  sublime.  Who  but  God  pould 
hold  them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand?  Who 
else  could  ever  have  first  whispered  to  tne 
heaving  seas  the  story  they  were  ever  tell- 
ing? Wh'at  other  power  could  ever  create 
such  terrible  loveliness  as  she  saw  around 
her?  There  were  times  when  she  asked 
herself  if.  after  all,  she  was  a  fool  for  ner 
belief. 

Such  moments  were  rare — they  came  and 
went  without  making  any  impression  upon 
her.  Her  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  satis- 
fied by  the  changing,  glowing  tints,  but  her 
heart  was  not  touched.  The  voice  of  the 
sea,  that  has  reached  so  many  ears,  never 
touched  hers.  The  only  thing  "was.  sne  had 
grown  more  careful.  She  remembered  how 
the  expression  of  unbelief  had  scared  Lord 
Elesmere.  Now  that  she  was  going  to  play 
at  propriety  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  Keep  her 
opinions  to  herself. 

A  week  had  passed,  and  the  glorious  voy- 
age was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  captain- 
said  he  did  not  expect  it  to  last  longer  than 
ten  days.  It  had  been  a  great  success. 
There  had  been  no  drawback,  no  gales,  no 
squalls,  no  rough  weather.  The  passengers 
had  enjoyed  themselves,  the  crew  had  been 
all  in  harmony.  Captain  Laylon  said  re- 
peatedly that  he  had  never  made  a  finer 
run  across  the  old   ocean. 

"If  we  go  on  like  this,"  said  the  captain, 
one  day  at  dinner,  "we  shall  see  land  in 
two   days  at   the   furthest." 

"Land  in  two  days,"  said  Aurora  to  her- 
self. "Ah.  then  my  life  begins— life  without 
fear,  without  apprehension,  and  1  will  en- 
joy it  with  my   whole  strength." 

Instead  of  feeling  like  a  repentant  sinner, 
she  felt  more  like  a  defeated  gambler.  Her 
idea  was  that  she  had  played  a  magnifi- 
cent game  and  lost  it;  the  chances  were 
against  her.  the  odds  too  great.  As  for 
just  judgment  or  righteous  retribution,  she 
never  thought  of  such  things.  She  was  de- 
feated in  what  ought  to  have  been  a  win- 
ning game,  but  she  had  plenty  of  energy 
left  for  another. 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  New  York  society,  had  promised 
her-  unlimited  introductions. 
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"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mrs.  Verner  to  her 
friend,  as  they  talked  confidentially,   "I  do  | 
not   think  I   shall   ever  return   to   Kngland.  , 
When    my    business    affairs    are    settled,    I 
shall  remain  in  New  York,  if  it  pleases  me."  ; 

"And   a   great   acquisition   you   will   be   to 
society,"    said    Mrs.    Pierrepoint,    heartily. 
"I  can  say,  with  sincerity,  you  will  be  wel-  I 
corned  with  open  arms." 

So    they    steamed    over    the    vast    ocean 
which,    for  almost   all   of  them,   was   to   be  [ 
a  grave,   the   bright  sky  overhead,    the  sun  ; 
shining,   the  long,   low  waves   rolling  sleep-  ; 
ily  along,   the  wind  that  was  to  sing  their 
requiem  murmuring  softly  over  the  creamy 
billows.      All    so    smooth,    so    pleasant,    so 
bright,    it    was    hard    to    believe    that    the 
grim  angel  of  death,    sword  in   hand,    hov- 
ered over  the  vessel,  ready  to  strike. 

The  eighteenth  of  October,  a  sunny, 
bright  day,  the  passengers  all  on  deck,  full 
of  eager  anticipations,  talking  of  when  they 
should  land,  what  they  should  do,  all  that 
lav  before  them— a  day  that  seemed  to  be 
all"  sunshine,  laughter  and  song.  The  steer- 
age passengers,  thankful  that  the  journey  , 
would  be  soon  ended,  were  singing  glees, 
and  the  music  floated  over  the  waters.  Mrs. 
Verner,  elegantly  dressed,  sat  on  deck, 
Major  Gordon  and  M.  de  la  Ville  m  at- 
tendance, and  Aurore  %/as  smiling  at  the 
general   brightness.  ^   .    ,  . 

"I  had  no  idea  that  life  was  so  bright 
on  board  ship,"  she  said  to  Major  Gordon; 
"I  have  enjoyed  the  voyage  so  much  that 
I   shall   be  sorry   when    it   is   ended." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  major,  in  a 
passionate  whisper,  "that  my  life  will  end  ; 
with  the  voyage.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
future  where  you  will  not  be." 
■  "I  told  you  not  to  say  such  things,  she 
replied,  turning  from  him.  Flattery  was 
very  nice,  admiration  and  homage  very 
pleasant,  but  she  had  no  wish  to  be  teased 
with  the  grande  passion  of  a  major  with 
nothing  but  a  small  property  in  America 
and  his  pay. 

A  bright  dav,  on  which  no  clouds  ap- 
peared. The  captain  was  in  high  spirits 
during  dinner,  and  told  many  stories  of 
voyages  that  had  not  ended  so  pleasantly 
as  this.  The  evening,  too,  was  fine,  the 
moon  shone  bright  as  day;  her  light  wass 
something  wonderful,  and  the  passengers, 
those  who  were  young  and  strong,  came 
on  deck  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scene.  Ihe 
water  was  not  very  calm,  and  the  moon- 
beams shining  on  the  crested  waves  made 
them  look  like  a  sea  of  heaving  silver 

"How  grand,  how  magnificent!"  said  Mrs. 
Verner,  as  she  stood  with  her  friends 
watching  the  moon  and  the  waters.  'IThe 
whole  earth  does  not  contain  anything 
more  sublime."  ,     ,   ,.      ...       •   .  ..    i*„ 

Her  heart  was  touched  by  the  sight,  its 
glorious  beauty,  its  wondrous  significance. 
Could  such  glorious  majesty,  such  exquisite 
harmony  of  colors,  such  beautiful  blending 
of  sea  and  sky,  such  pale,  lovely  light,  such 
heading,  silvery  seas,  be  indeed  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  or  did  a  glorious  Creator 
order   them   all? 

Her  beautiful  face  wore  a  serious  expres- 
sion as  she  bade  good-night  to  Mrs.  Pierre- 
point  and  Major  Gordon.       ,       ,,     ..  , , 

"Onlv  two  more  such  nights,  she  said, 
"and  then  for  busy  life;  farewell  to  the 
moon   and    the  soa."  ,,     ,     ,       ,       , 

Even  as  she  spoke  a  small  dark  cloud 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  lady  moon,  and 
the  wind  seemed  to  moan  over  the  crested 
waves. 


"We  shall  have  a  heavy  sea  to-night." 
said  Major  Gordon,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
her.  "It  will  not  be  a  storm,  but  we  shall 
have   some  fine  waves." 

"I  hope  I  shall  be  fast  asleep  the  whole 
time,"  she  said.  "I  shall  not  come  out  to 
look   for   them." 

The  last  words  she  ever  addressed  to 
him.  He  heard  them  with  a  smile.  He 
held  her  hand  clasped  in  his  for  one-half 
minute,  then  turned  away,  and  never  saw 
her  again. 

Others  have  written  the  story  of  the 
wreck  of  the  "Ocean  Queen"  in  language 
that  has  thrilled  all  hearts;  it  is  no  new 
story.  All  England  wept  over  it  when  that 
mournful  history  was  told,  and  the  lines 
that  made  strong  men  shed  tears  and  deli- 
cate  women    shudder   were   these: 

"Of  all  that  set  sail,  numbering  six  hun- 
dred and  forty,  only  thirty  were  saved, 
and  among  them  not  one  woman  or  child." 

What  hardened  can  best  be  told  in  the 
narrative  of  one  of  the  survivors,  one  of 
the  few  men  who  ever  returned  to  Eng- 
land to  tell  the  tale.  These  are  his  own 
words,  and  they  were  read  by  hundreds  of 
weeping  eyes.  They  were  read  in  happy 
English  homesteads  standing  in  the  midst 
of  pleasant  meadows,  where  the  voice  of 
the  cruel  sea  had  never  been  heard.  They 
were  read  in  the  homes  of  those  whose 
nearest  and  dearest  had  gone  down  in  the 
"Ocean  Queen."  They  were  read  by  clever 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the 
safety  of  those  who  go  down  into  the 
deep  sea  in  ships,  who  averred  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong,  despite  all  that 
care  and  science  and   skillful   training  did. 

For  the  "Ocean  Queen"  was  not  bat- 
tered by  huge  waves,  or  driven  by  rough 
winds.  She  did  not  take  fire,  and  so  leave 
to  her  hapless  passengers  the  choice  be- 
tween death  by  fire  or  death  by  water. 
She  did  not  come  into  collision,  in  the  dead 
of  a  dark  night,  with  another  vessel  big- 
ger and  stronger  than  herself.  None  of 
these  things  happened  to  her. 

But  while  the  moon  shone  bright  as  day, 
while  the  waves  ran  high  with  white  foam 
upon  them,  under  the  bright  night  sky, 
and  almost  within  sight. of  landi  the  "Ocean 
Queen"  struck  upon  a  rock,  and  so  severe 
was  the  shock  that  the  strong  steamer  was 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  the  heavy  seas 
ran  over  her.  There  was  a  hurry,  a  con- 
fusion, an  agony  too  great  for  words.  The 
boats  were  prepared,  one  was  filled,  but  it 
sunk  before  the  ship  foundered.  Then 
strong  men,  delicate  women,  weeping  chil- 
dren, were  all  swept  away  together  in  one 
vast  grave.  The  "Ocean  Queen"  went  down, 
the  hungry  waters  closed  over  her,  ^  as 
though  they  had  greedily  devoured  their 
prey. 

This  Is  the  narrative  of  Stephen  Owens, 
the  first  mate,  who  was  saved  from  the 
wreck,  and  brought  the  story  home. 


CHAPTER    LXXIX. 

"I  have  been  asked  to  write  the  history 
of  the  wreck  of  the  'Ocean  Queen,'  and  I 
have  promised  to  do  it,  but  now  that  I 
sit  down,  pen  in  hand,  paper  before  me, 
I  ask  myself  in  what  words  can  1  tell  of 
the  agonv,    the   horror  of  that  scene? 

"If  I  were  an  artist,  I  could  take  brush 
and  colors,  and  try  to  reproduce  what  I 
saw— a  clear  night  sky.  a  bright,  shining 
moon,     a    sea    running    high    with    foamy 
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waves,  the  steamer  making  rapid  progress; 
until,  all  at  once,  the  peaceful  night  scene 
changes  to  one  of  unutterable  horror.  1 
might  paint  the  vessel  with  its  death 
wound,  the  mighty  gap  caused  by  the  sharp 
rocks.  I  might  paint  what  I  saw— men 
maddened  with  fear,  wives  clinging  to  their 
husbands,  children  crying  out  tor  their 
parents,  mothers  wildly  clasping  little  ones 
in  their  arms,  and  praying  that  God,  for 
their  children's  sake,  would  save  them 
from  their  doom.  1  might  paint  the  drown- 
ing faces,  the  clutching  hands,  as  I  saw 
them  in  the  moonlight;  but  to  depict  that 
terrible  scene  in  words  I  can  not. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  cry  of  a  drown- 
ing man  when  the  water  is  closing  over 
him?  Can  you  imagine  the  frantic  shrieks 
of  little  children,  when  the  cold,  cruel 
water,  that  is  to  be  their  grave,  first  touch- 
es them?  Can  you  imagine  the  cry  of  a 
woman,  who.  with  the  children  in  her  arms, 
goes  down  headlong  into  her  terrible  tomb? 
Can  you  fancy  a  child,  warm,  soft,  and 
rosy,  smiling  in  its  happy  dreams,  awaken- 
ed only  to  be  drowned  in  the  cold  sea? 
Did  vou  ever  hear  a  child  swept  away  by 
the  waves,  calling  'Father!  Mother!'  with 
all  the  strength  of  its  little  voice?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  man  afraid  to  die,  with  death 
close  upon  him?  Did  you  ever  see  women 
clinging  to  men,  imploring  help  that  no 
human  hands  could  give  them?  Did  you 
ever  see  hundreds  of  human  beings— crying, 
despairing— swept  away  by  hungry  waves? 
Ah,  no!  Then  how  can  I  tell  you  the  hor- 
ror of  these  things? 

"When  I  try  to  do  it  the  utter  feebleness 
of  all  words  overcomes  me.  I  am  a  strong 
man,  but  the  sense  of  infinite  peril  has 
never  left  me  since  that  night,  and  never 
will.  I  wake  up  sometimes  from  sleep  with 
trhe  cries  of  the  drowning  in  my  ears,  with 
a  shuddering  memory  of  the  cold,  cruel 
waters  where  I  was  nearly  drowned,  of 
the  shock  and  horror  of  the  words  'She 
has  struck  on  a  rock!'  of  struggling  in 
the  water,  of  swimming  a  long  distance 
and  then  being  flung,  wounded  and  sense- 
less, upon  the  sands.  From  such  a  mem- 
ory I  pray  the  mighty  God,  who  holds  the 
ocean  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands,  to  pre- 
serve all   men. 

"My  name  is  Stephen  Owens,  and  I  was 
first  mate  of  the  'Ocean  Queen.'  I  had 
been  over  the  ocean  many  times  with  her, 
and  had  grown  to  love  her.  as.  I  suppose, 
most  sailors  love  their  ship.  She  was  a 
magnificent  vessel  to  look  at.  and  had 
been  built  with  every  attention  to  safety 
and  comfort.  Captain  Layton  had  com- 
mand of  her.  and  a  finer  officer,  a  braver, 
man.  or  a  truer  gentleman  never  went  on 
board. 

"We  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 
on  the  11th  of  October.  Our  cargo  was 
a  heavy  one.  and  we  had  a  large  number 
of  passengers.  The  day  on  which  we  sail- 
ed was  bright  and  sunshiny,  the  skies  were 
clear,  the  water  calm,  the  c'.<ptain  sanguine, 
th£  crew  all  in  good  humor,  everything 
prospered   and   went   well. 

"I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  cabin  passen- 
gers. Among  them  was  a  lady,  I  learned 
her  name  after  some  little  time— Mrs.  Ver- 
ner,  and  she  was.  I  believe,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  upon  whom  the  sun  ever 
shone;  beautiful,  graceful  and  gracious. 
Our  sailors  used  to  talk  about  her,  and 
say  the  sight  of  her  face  was  like  a  gleam 
Of  sunlight.    She  had  long  waves  of  golden 


hair.  She  had  a  face  that  was  like  a  star 
or  a  flower,  so  bright  and  so  beautiful. 
}  "I  could  not  help  seeing  how  many  of  the 
gentlemen  were  in  love  with  her.  1  speak 
particularly  of  her,  because  her  death  was 
strange  and  impressed  me  strangely,  be- 
cause I  helped  to  bury  her;  and  I  did 
grieve  with  my  whole  heart  that  so  lovely 
a  woman  should  meet  with  so  cruel  a  fate. 
At  the  same  time,  while  death  was  waiting 
for  us  with  open  arms,  she  said  horrible 
words— words  that  I  shall  never  forget, 
never   while   I  live. 

"I  think  Captain  Layton  admired  her 
very  much.  There  was  a  Major  Gordon 
on  board  who  was  very  attentive  to  her, 
and  I  have  seen  the  captain  watching  her 
as  she  sat  on  deck  like  a  queen  with  her 
courtiers  around  her.  She  had  but  to 
speak,  and  half  a  dozen  of  them  rushed  to 
obey  her  wishes.  I  think  the  other  ladies 
were  jealous  of  her.  I  saw  them  cast  some 
evil  looks  upon  her,  but  she  had  all  the 
gentlemen    on    her    side. 

"  'There  is  no  chance  for  him,'  said  the 
captain  to  me  one  morning  as  we  saw 
Major  Gordon  talking  to  her,  pleading  with 
her,  and  she  with  a  hard,  proua  look  in 
her  eyes,  and  never  a  gleam  of  smile  upon 
her  lips.  "There  is  no  chance  for  Major 
Gordon,"  said  the  captain.  'If  we  had  a 
duke    on    board    he    might    succeed.' 

"'And  we  laughed  at  the  major,  although 
we  felt  sorry  for  him. 

"It  may  be  well  imagined  that  there  was 
little  time  for  me  to  watch  this  beautiful, 
golden-haired  woman,  thdugh  I  confess 
that  one  look  at  her  warmed  my  heart. 
One  morning  she  was  on  deck  alone,  the 
waves  were  running  high,  and  the  other 
ladies  lay  groaning  in  their  berths,  but  she 
was  there  as  good  a  sailor  as  anv  of  us. 
fresh,  blooming,  and  brilliant,  her  eyes 
bright,  her  lips  smiling.  She  was  walking 
about,  and  as  I  was  going  to  the  captain's 
room  I  passed  her  by.  She  gave  me  a 
smile,  and  a  friendly  little  nod  of  the  head 
which  made  me  proud  as  a  King.  At  that 
moment  there  dropped  from  her  hand  a 
white  handkerchief,  and  I  stooped  to  pick 
it  up.  As  I  gave  it  to  her  I  saw  plainly 
enough  a  coronet  embroidered  upon  it.  with 
two  letters,  A.  and  E.  I  looked  at  the 
embroidery  as  I  gave  it  to  her.  her  eyes 
followed  mine,  and  when  she  saw  it  her 
face   grew   burning   red.    and    then    white. 

"  "How  did  this  come  here?"  she  said; 
and,  raising  her  arm.  she  threw  it  far 
away  over  the  waves,  where  in  one  minute 
it  had  disappeared.  Then  she  passed  on, 
and  said  no  more  to  me.  But  I  thought  a 
great  deal  of  it.  AM  the  mess  who  spoke 
of  her  said  she  must  belong  to  some  very 
grand  or  noble  family,  and  now  I  feel  sure 
of  it.  Yet  why  had  she  thrown  the  hand- 
kerchief with  the  coronet  upon  it  into  the 
sea? 

"I  watched  her  after  that  with  great 
curiosity.  There  was  something  about  her 
— I  know  afterward  what  it  was— that  I 
could   not   understand. 

"The  day  so  fatal— the  date  that  will 
never  be  forgotten— came.  The  dawn  of  the 
morning  was  fair,  as  though  death  and 
shipwreck    had    ntver   been    heard    of. 

"A  jury  of  clever  men,  all  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  sea.  have  given  their  judg- 
ment of  tho  wreck  of  the  'Ocean  Queen;' 
they  blamed  one.  praised  another,  but  I, 
who  saw  the  whole  of  it.  declare  that  it 
was— as  happens  at  times  to  the  most 
skillful,  the  most  clever,  the  most  cautious 
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—a  mistake.  Our  captain  mistook  certam 
lights  for  others.  He  thought  we  were  far 
out  at  sea  when  we  were  really  clobe  to 
land,  with  great,  sharp,  jagged,  cruel  rocks 
hidden  under  the  creamy   w-aves. 

"The  mistake  cost  hundreds  of  lives,  but 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that. 

'•I  was  on  deck  when  the  vessel  struck. 
It  was  past  midnight,  and  the  passengers 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  all  ^  their 
berths.  We  were  going  along  smoothly 
enough,  although  the  sea  ran  high,  when 
suddlnlv  there  was  a  sharp,  grating  sound 
—terrible  indeed  to  those  who  knew  what 
it  meant-one  moment  of  suspense  worse 
than  death,  then  the  ship  struck,  and  the 
water  rushed  in.  We  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened.   The  captain  looked  at  me,  I  looked 

^*'^My    God!'    he    cried,      'the     ship     has 

^^"Another  minute,  and  the  deck  was  filled 
with  frantic  passengers.  Oh,  God!  what  a 
sight  it  was!  White  lips  hissed  and  scream- 

^*^- -She \°as  ^struck!  She  is  going  down!' 
I  saw  one  woman  catch  two  little  children 
in  her  arms.  ,    „  .  -,  .c     „„ 

"  'My  darlings,'  she  said,  'hide  your  faces 
here  in  my  neck;  we  will  die  together  And 
I  saw  a  tall  man  with  a  brown  beard  take 
a  delicate  young  girl,  his  newly  married 
wife,  in  his  arms.  , 

••  'We  are  going  down,  Nellie,  he  saia, 
'don't  look  at  the  water.  Clasp  your  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  hide  your  face  on  my 
heart.'  «he  did  %o,  and  perhaps  never  saw 
the  cruel  waves  that  washed  them  both 
away  together.  I  saw  a  child,  a  little  girl, 
frantic  with  fear,  crying  out:  •Mamma! 
where  is  mamma?"  No  one  answered  her. 
Tears  spring  quick  and  warm  to  my  eyes 
when  I  think  of  that  child,  gentle  Mrs. 
Hallerton's  only  treasure,  for  she  was 
drowned   alone. 

"What  could  be  done  was  done.  "The 
'Ocean  Queen'  had  two  boats,  and  they 
were  lowered.  One  was  filled  with  women 
and  children.  We  men  hid  our  faces  with 
a  shudder,  for  no  sooner  did  it  leave  the 
ship's  side  than  it  foundered.  God  only 
knows  how  and  why.  The  second  fared 
no  better.  Some  of  the  men  had  grown 
frantic  by  that  time,  and  leaped  into  it. 
In  vain  the  captain  shouted  and  command- 
ed He  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man 
who  entered,  but  the  mad  thirst  for  life 
that  makes  men  beasts  was  on  them.  1  hey 
pushed  weak  women  aside,  reckless,  fierce, 
violent,  caring  only  that  they  should  be 
saved.  They  jumped  into  the  boats  with- 
out any  precautions,  without  any  order. 
She  fell  over  on  one  side,  a  tremendous 
wave  filled  her.  and  washed  them  all  away. 

"Then  for  the  first  time  I  caught  sight 
of  Mrs.  Verner.  She  came  on  deck,  walk- 
ing with  the  serene  grace  and  dignity  that 
never  left  her.  Not  running,  even  then, 
nor  crying  as  other  women  cried,  nor 
weeping  as  other  women  wept.  Calm  and 
dignified,  though  her  lips  were  very  white, 
and  she  trembled  visibly.  Her  hair  hung 
like  a  veil  over  her,  and  she  had  on  a 
white  dressing-gown.  She  came  straight 
up  to  me.  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

"  'Stephen  Owens."  she  said,  'is  this  mere- 
ly a   panic,   or  is  there  danger?" 

"  'There  Is  danger."  T  replied.  'The  ship 
has  struck  upon  a  rock,  she  can  not  last 
many  minutes   longer." 

"  'Do  you  mean,'  she  cried,  'that  we  shall 
be  drowned?" 


"  "Unless  God  saves  us,'  I  replied.  Never 
until  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  ter- 
rible dread  that  came  over  her  face,  the 
white  livid  horror,  the  fear  and  despair. 
For  one  moment  all  the  beauty  seemed  to 
shrivel  up  and  wither  out  of  it.  Then  she 
clutched  my  arm,  and  hissed  rather  than 
spoke: 

"  "Will  you  save  me,  Stephen  Owens? 
Leave  what  you  are  doing  and  save  me!" 

"  'The  boats  are  both  destroyed.  What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"  'Fasten  me  to  a  spar— anything.  Swim 
with  me  to  the  shore.  I  will  make  you 
rich   for   life.    I  will!" 

"I  looked  at  her  very  gravely.  'Madame,' 
I  said,  'in  the  face  of  death  good  men 
and  women  pray.  I  can  not  save  you.  God 
can,  ask  Him,  not  me.' 

"Will  you  believe  it,  that  while  the  criep 
of  the  drowning  rang  in  our  ears,  while 
men,  women  and  children  sunk  before  our 
eyes,  while  death  and  judgment  surrounded 
us,  she  cried  aloud: 

"  'If  there  were  a  God  to  save,  should  we 
be  drowning  here?' 

"And  shocked,  frightened,  at  her  blaa- 
phemy,  I  turned  from  her.  thinking  she 
was  but  a  beautiful  devil,  and  no  woman, 
after  all." 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

"The  confusion  increased,  for  some  one 
cried  out  that  the  ship  was  parting.  In 
vain  we  looked  across  the  vast  ocean,  light- 
ed by  the  bright  moon;  there  was  no  help, 
no  steaming  vessel,  no  sailing  ship.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  death  in  the  cold, 
heaving,    cruel  sea. 

"  'It  is  all  over,'  said  Captain  Layton  to 
me;  'we  are  going  down.  Good-bye,  Owens; 
God  bless  you.' 

"  "Could  you  not  try  to  save  yourself?' 
I  said. 

"  'No,'  he  replied,  'I  will  go  down  with 
my  ship.  You  are  a  good  swimmer;  try 
your   best.' 

"At  that  very  moment  we  saw  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  people,  her  golden  hair 
and  white  dress  shining  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness. 

"  'I  will  give  a  thousand  pounds,"  she 
cried,    'to  the  man  who  will  save  me!" 

"Even  in  that  hour,  the  hour  of  death, 
one  or  two  men  looked  round  at  the  men- 
tion of  a   thousand  pounds. 

"  'I  have  five  hundred  here,  untouched," 
she  cried,  'and  jewels  worth  two  thousand 
pounds;  I  will  give  all  to  the  man  who 
will  save  me." 

"Her  voice  sounded  quite  shrill  and  clear 
above  all  the  din,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sponse. 

"  'I  will  not  die  here,"  she  cried  again; 
'drowned  like  a  dog.  I  am  I^ady  Elesmere 
—Lady  Elesmere  of  Creighton;  and  the 
man  who  will  save  me  shall  be  rich  for 
life.' 

"Still  there  was  no  response,  and  I  saw 
her  throw  her  white  arms  above  her  head, 
and  the  cry  that  came  from  her  lips  was 
horrible   to   hear. 

"Captain  Lay  ton  stepped  over  to  her: 
'My  dear  lady,'  he  said,  "calm  yourself, 
and  meet  death  bravely.  There  is  no  help 
for  u.«— die  with  a  prayer  on  your  lips.' 

"My  heart  sickened  at  the  mocking  laugh 
that  answered  him. 

"  'T  will  die  as  I  have  lived,'  she  cried. 
'I  call  those  who  hear  me  to  bear  te«tinK>nr 
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that  I  die  without  belief  and  without  re- 
pentance—without a  prayer  or  a  hope,  and 
■>nriy  last  words,  should  any  one  who  hears 
me  live  to  repeat  them— my  last  words  are 
a  curse  on   Hugh  Inglis!" 

"There  was  an  old  man  near  me  who  had 
been  praying  silently.  He  rose  at  the  sound 
of  her  words,  and  stood  with  the  spray 
and  the  foam  beating  over  him. 


justice,  poor  creature,  she  behaved  bravely 
enough. 

"It  was  hard  work  to  fight  through  the 
breakers,  for  they  beat  heavily  upon  the 
shore;  but  we  did  reach  land  at  last- 
faint,  exhausted,  half  dead,  we  reached  the 
land— and  1  was  so  worn  out  that  1  fell  like 
a  useless  heap,  and  the  wonder  Is  that  the 
surges  did  not   wash  me  away. 


'I  believe  in  the  L.ord  Jesus  Christ,"  he  i  "Perhaps  the  water  beating  upon  my  face 
said,  solemnly,  and  the  words  seemed  to  brought  my  senses  to  me.  1  looked  for  the 
still  the  winds  and  waves;  they  brought  woman.  She  was  lying  on  the  sands,  her 
hope  and  coui-age.  I  saw  the  captain's  lips  long  golden  hair  blowing  about  in  the  wind, 
moving.      To    many    of    those    aboard    the    1  tried  to   rise,   and   staggered  over  to  her. 


'Ocean     Queen,'     remembering     how     they 

died,   1   believe  death  was  kinder  than   life. 

'"^I'he  last  moment  was  come.     Something 

like  a  terrible  shudder  passed  through  the 


"  'We  are  saved,"  1  said,  and  then  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  thanking  God  and  crying  like 
a  child, 
shlp-a  trembling  such  as  come^  over  the  |  „;ie|'  shyald  faintl^y;  'you^h^ 
trame  ol  a  man  the  minute  before  death.  |  ..'.j  ^jn  not  take  It'  1  reolled-  'I  have 
Then  she  parted,  and  such  a  cry  rose  to  the  helped  to  save  your  'life,  and  you  have 
night  skies.  Oh,  my  God!  I  pray  that  I,  promised  me  rich  rewards.  Will  you  give 
may  never  hear  its  like  again.  *        •  •  -       .  ..  •>""  & 

"Then  for  one-half  minute  the  sea  seemed 
literally  covered  with  a  crowd  of  struggling 
human   beings.     Some  clung  to  each  other. 


others  to  whatever  they  could  lay  their 
hands  upon.  I  saw,  as  part  of  the  wreck 
went  over,  that  terrible  woman,  with  her 
white  face  and  golden  hair,  go  down  into 
the  deep  waters.  Then  a  wave  washed 
me  away. 

"I   recovered   myself   and   tried   to   swim;  ^    ^   ,_ 

there  was  a  large  plank  of  wood  that  had    say  God   has  saved  me,   and   I  have  never 


me  the  only  one  I  ask?' 

"  'What  is  it?"  she  said. 

"  'Thank  the  good  God  who  has  saved 
you.  That  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  anything  you   could  give  me. 

"She  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  Then 
she  raised  her  beautiful,  wearied  eyes  to 
mine. 

"  'I  cannot,"  she  said.  'I  swore  I  would 
die  with  closed  lips,  and  I  will  do  so.     You 


come  from  the  wreck,  and  I  managed  to 
hold  it  securely  for  some  time.  Then  1 
saw  the  struggling  mass  gradually  disap- 
pear; one  after  another  the  waters  closed 
over  them,  and  a  strange,  awful  silence 
succeeded   to   the   horror  of   those   cries. 

"Just  then  a  wave  threw  some  one  close 
against  me,  and  I  felt  a  woman's  hand 
clutch  me — a  woman's  long  hair  was  blown 
in    my    face. 

•  Save  me!— save  me!'  cried  a  faint  voice. 
'1  dare  not  die." 


said  a  prayer,  or  thought  a  good  thought, 
since  I  was  a  child.  Why  should  He  save 
me?" 

"  To  give  you  time  to  learn  to  believe 
in  Him.'   I  replied. 

"  'You  are  a  strange  man  to  be  first  mate 
of  a  steamer,'  she  said.  '1  thought  you 
seamen  were  all  a  set  of  cursing,  swearing, 
reckless   men.' 

"  Sailors  are  not  all  saints  by  any 
means,'  1  answered  her;  'but  who  could 
see,  as  we  do,  the  wonders  and  mercies  of 


'1  did  not  stop  to  ask  who  it  was.    With  i  God,  and  not  love  Him? 


my  one  free  hand  I  caught  hold  of  her,  and 
clutched  her  tightly,  the  waves  washing 
over  us. 

"  "Do  save  me!'  she  said.  'I  am  Lady 
Elesmere— save  me!  I  will  give  you  all 
the  money  I  have.' 

"  'I  am  Stephen  Owens,"  I  said,  'and  I 
will  try  to  save  you,  but  not  for  money; 
do  not  talk  to  me  about  it  again.  Will  you 
be  still  and  cease  to  struggle,  and  then  1 
will  try  to  swim  to  the  shore  or  the  rocks." 
I    fancied   land   must   be   near,    and   tew 


"I  wonder  what  your  drowned  comrades 
think  of  these  said  mercies,'  she  scoffed; 
and   I  looked  at   her  in   horror. 

"  'Why,  you  are  a  really  wicked  woman," 
I  said;    an  atheist." 

"  'I  suppose  that  is  what  most  people 
would  call  me,'  she  said.  'Poor  Major 
Gordon!  He  said  he  would  sooner  die  than 
live  without  me— he  has  had  his  wish.' 

"  'But  you  are  not  going  to  die.'  1  said; 
'you  are  saved." 

"A  terrible,  ghastly  smile  came  over  her 


men  could  swim  better  than  myself.  The  white  face, 
wind  fell,  and  the  waves  no  longer  ran  so  "  'I  do  not  think  so,'  she  replied.  'I  have 
high.  We  were  both  clinging  desperately  let  you  go  on  talking  to  me  about  mercy; 
to  the  broad  plank.  but  if  my  idea  is  right,  my  spine  is  broken, 

"Then    I    took    her    with    one    arm,    and    and    the    only    difference    between    my    fate 
with     the    other    I    struck    out    boldly.      1    and   Major  Gordon's  is  that  he  died  on  sea 
could   tell   by   the   sound   of   breakers   that    and  I  shall  die  on  land.' 
land  was  not  very  far  away.     It  was  ter-        "1    looked  at  her  in  wonder, 
rible  work,  all  the  more  so  from  the  feeling        "  'It  is  true,'   she  said;   '1  may  be  wrong, 
I  had  that  she  was  so  wicked,  so  depraved,     but   I  cannot   think  of  anything  else.     See, 
I    could    hardly    hope    for    the    blessing    of    I    am    paralyzed,    even    to   my    finger   ends; 
Heaven  on  my   undertaking.     I   shall   never    I  could  not  stir  a  limb  to  save  my  life." 
forget  it.    True,  the  waves  seemed  to  have  1       '  'Then  how  did  you  get  there?'  I  asked, 
grown   very  gentle,   and.   instead  of   buffet-  !  for   she    was    lying   at    some    little   distance 
ing   me   and    flinging    me    back    seemed    in  j  from  me. 


very  truth  to  bear  me  toward  the  land. 

"I  thanked  God  when  I  heard  plainly  the 
beating  of  the  surf  on  the  sand.  I  could 
not  tell  the  woman  whom  1  was  trying 
to  save.  I  could  not  speak  to  her.  Al- 
though I  had  not  to  right  against  the 
waves,   my  strength  was  terribly  tried.  She 


"  'The  water  has  brought  me  here,"  she 
said.  'I  feel  no  pain;  I  am  numb  from  my 
head  to  my  feet.  There  is  no  sense  of  feel- 
ing  left   in   me.' 

"  'How  could  it  have  happened?'  I  cried, 
in  great  distress. 

'I    had    a   great    blow    from    something. 


was  a  dreadful  weight;  but  I  must  do  her  j  as  we  were  battUng  with  the  waves,"   she 
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said.      'Something    struck    me,    and    there 
has   been    no   feeling,    no   pain,    ever  since.' 

••I  knelt  down  by  her  side,  distressed  be- 
yond words.  True,  1  was  a  reckless,  care- 
less-going sailor;  but  my  mother  had 
taught  me  to  be  a  good  man— to  fear  God, 
and  to  keep  His  laws.  This  woman  had 
frightened  me.     I   bent  over  her,  and  said: 

"  'Dear  lady,  God  has  given  you  time; 
say  you  are  sorry— you  believe  in  Him  and 
love  Him.  Ask  Him  to  take  you  to  Heaven 
when  you  die.' 

'•  '1  shall  not,"  she  said,  in  a  firm,  clear 
voice.  •\ou  will  live  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land. I  have  many  enemies  there;  tell 
them— that  chaplain  above  all— that  I  kept 
my  word,  and  died  with  my  lips  closed.  Do 
not   forget.' 

•I  looked  across  the  sands,  longing  for  ' 
help,  and  my  heart  beat  high  when  I  saw 
that  others  were  saved.  Several  men  were 
on  the  rocks  and  sands.  1  cried  aloud, 
hoping  they  would  hear  me,  for  I  could  not 
leave    her. 

'•  'I  like  you,  Stephen  Owens,  she  said. 
'See,  I  have  five  hundred  pounds  and  all 
my  jewels  in  this  belt.  I  give  them  to  you. 
Promise  me  one  thing:  when  I  am  buried, 
put  my  right  name  on  the  gravestone.: 

'•  'Adelaide,   Lady  Elesmere", 

Do  you  hear?  Do  you  promise?" 

"I  promised,  right  or  wrong.  I  have  kept 
my   word. 

■•  'When  you  go  to  England,"  she  said, 
'go  to  Creighton  Hall  and  tell  Lord  Eles- 
mere all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  Cut 
off  a  long,  thick  piece  of  my  hair,  and  take 
it  to  him.  Keep  all  my  jewels,  but  give 
him  this  ring— he  will  remember  it— and  tell 
him  1  blessed  him,  and  thanked  him,  and 
loved   him,   to  the  last.     You  hear  that?' 

"  'Yes,'  I  replied.  Her  face  was  covered 
with  a  gray,  ashen  tint  that  meant  death. 

"Here  is  another  message,'  she  said, 
faintly,  'of  another  kind.  Go  to  Atherton 
Hall,  where  the  millionaire.  Hugh  Inglis 
lives,  and  tell  him  that  my  very  last  word 
on  earth  was  a  curse  on  him  and  his.' 

"The  last  word  seemed  to  die  on  her 
lips.  I  saw  a  man  in  the  distance,  one 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and,  hoping  he 
might  have  some  brandy,  I  went  to  meet 
him.  He  had  a  small  flask,  which  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  give  me;  but  when  I 
told  him  a  lady  was  dying  he  came  back 
with    me.  ,   »     ,      •, 

•She  lay  dead  on  the  sands,  and  I  shud- 
dered; I  turned  sick  and  faint;  1  wept  like 
a  child,  when  I  saw  how  rigidly  those  beau- 
tiful lips  were  closed  in  death." 

CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

"  'She  is  quite  dead,'  said  the  man,  one 
Harry  Fielding  by  name.  'Why,  Owens,  it 
is  that  beautiful  woman  who  looked  like 
a  queen.     How  came  she   here?' 

"  '1  saved  her.'  I  replied,  huskily.  'I  swam 
to  the  shore  with  her,  but  she  was  struck 
heavily  by  something  In  the  water,  and  her 
spine  broken.  There  is  a  bruise,  too,  on 
her    temple." 

"On  the  white,  smooth  brow  lay  a  great, 
purple  bruise. 

"  'No  woman  could  have  lived  through 
it."  said  Harry.  'What  shall  you  do  wltn 
her?'  ^  .        ,o 

"  'I  have  promised  to  bury  her,  I  said, 
'and  I  shall  keep  my  word.' 


"He  looked  at  me  very  much  astonished. 
'You  give  yourself  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
about  strangers,'  he  said;  'but  she  is  beau- 
tiful, Owens.  What  a  pity  such  a  woman 
should  have  died  such  a  death.' 
"  "How  many  are  saved?'  I  asked  him. 
"  'There  are  six  of  us,'  he  replied,  'and 
I  saw  about  ten  more  lower  down  on  the 
rocks.' 

"  Let  us  make  one  company,'  I  said;  and 
he  went  to  gather  the  scattered  groups  to- 
gether. Then  I  cut  off  a  thick,  shining 
lock  of  golden  hair,  and  drew  the  ring  she 
had  shown  me  off  her  finger.  I  placed 
them  safely  in  my  pocketbook;  then  I  took 
off  the  belt  full  of  money  and  jewels,  and 
fastened  it  securely  round  my  own  waist. 
I  tried  as  best  1  could  to  perform  those 
last  sad  offices  of  the  dead;  1  closed  the 
beautiful  eyes,  and  laid  the  white  hands 
softly   on   the   quiet  breast. 

"Then  I  resolved  to  sit  by  her  side,  and 
watch  until  help  came  from  inland.  How 
many  hundreds  of  thoughts  rushed  through 
my  mind  as  I  did  so!  Who  was  she— so 
fair,  so  wicked— calling  herself  Lady  Eles- 
mere, yet  passing  as  Mrs.  Verner? 

"Had  she  been  dearly  loved  by  this  lord 
to  whom  she  had  sent  the  message?  Had 
she  been  cruelly  wronged  by  him  to  whom 
she  sent  the  curse?  What  romance  was 
hidden  in  the  life  that  ended  so  strangely? 
I  did  not  like  to  think  about  her  soul;  I 
could  only  hope  that  when  she  said  those 
wicked  words  she  was  mad.  Surely  no  sane 
woman  ever  disbelieved  in  holy  truths! 
Perhaps  the  madness  of  fear  was  upon 
her   or   of   despair? 

"It  was  nearly  night  on  the  day  follow- 
ing,   when    my    weary    watch    ended,    and 
relief  came  to  us.     Before  then,  many  dead 
bodies  were  washed  ashore,  and  some  parts 
of    the    cargo.      We,     the    survivors,     were 
most  kindly  and  hospitably  received  by  the 
i  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  called  Attville. 
!      "The  dead   body  of  this  beautiful  woman 
'■  known  as  Mrs.    Verner  was  buried.     I   had 
not  any  money  of  my  own,   so   that  I  did 
not  scruple  to  take  some  small  portion  of 
I  the   five    hundred   pounds   for   the   expenses 
I  of    the    funeral.     The    remainder,    with    all 
I  the  jewels,  I  intended  to  take  to  Lord  Eles- 
mere of  Creighton.     What  right  had  1  with 
his  wife's  jewels? 

"The  wreck  had  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion. The  people  at  Attville  vied  with  each 
other  in  lavishing  kindness  and  hospitality 
upon  us. 

"It  was  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October 
that  the  unfortunate  lady  was  buried.  The 
day  was  bright,  the  sun  shining  clear  and 
1  warm.  Her  grave  was  in  the  little  ceme- 
tery at  Attville,  just  under  the  shade  of  a 
I  tall  maple  tree.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
lay  the  white,  spreading  waters  of  the 
mighty  ocean  that  had  been  the  tomb  of 
so  many.  There  the  dead  have  their  re- 
quiem sung  by  the  surges  beating  on  the 
shore,  a  solemn  requiem  that  never  dies 
away,  that  wails  and  moans,  that  chants 
ever  by  day  and  by  night  its  sad  dirge. 

"There  she  who  was  once  Lady  Elesmere 
lies:  her  beauty,  her  follies,  her  sins,  bur- 
ied with  her;  her  crimes  to  be  judged  when 
all  men   shall   come   to  judgment. 

"I  did  as  she  told  me.  A  plain  white 
monument  was  erected  on  her  grave,  and 
it   bore   this   inscription: 

"  'Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Adelaide. 
Lady  Eleemere,  who  perished  at  sea  in 
♦  v,.»   n.i.»nir   ^f  *K«  ••/"i^oon  c\tte^ftn  "   October 
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"Many  people  expressed  surprise,  but  I 
kept  my  own  counsel.  To  this  hour  I  know 
not  whether  she  had  any  just  claim  to  the 
title.  Then  I  returned  to  England,  for  her 
trust  weighed  heavily  upon  me.  1  had 
spent  nearly  Hfty  pounds  of  the  five  hun- 
dred, and  the  jewels  were  worth  quite  two 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  anxious  to  give 
them   to   their   rightful   owner. 

"There  was  a  grand  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  wreck  of  the  Ocean 
Queen,"  and  I  was  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses.  It  lasted  many  days,  and  then 
I  resolved  to  go  to  Creighton  and  see  Lord 
Elesmere.  I  was  surprised  to  find  Creigh- 
ton such  a  magnificent  place;  the  park 
was  superb,  and  the  Hall  one  of  the  finest, 
I  should  think,  in  England.  I  went  boldly 
up  to  the  hall  door,  and  asked  to  see  L,ord 
Elesmere.  A  grand  powdered  footman,  who 
looked  twenty  times  prouder  than  a  duke, 
said  his  lordship  was  at  home,  but  en- 
gaged—would 1  send  my  name  and  mes- 
sage? Not  knowing  the  truth,  I  thought 
It   best   to    say   as    little   as   possible. 

"  'Tell  his  lordship,'  I  said,  'that  I  bring 
him    a    message    from    over    the    seas.' 

"The  man  looked  wonderingly  at  me. 
then  quite  another  look  came  over  his  face. 

"  'Will  you  step  in  here?'  he  said,  quite 
respectfully;  and  I  was  shown  into  a  mag- 
nificent room,  full  of  books  and  pictures— 

'•  'Lord  Elesmere  will  be  with  you  direct- 
ly,' he  said.  Then  he  busied  himself  by 
changing  the  blinds  and  arranging  the 
chairs;  but  I  thought  to  myself:  'You  shall 
not   hear  what   I   have   to   say." 

"In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Elesmere  came 
in.  He  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with 
a  sad,  sorrowful  look  on  his  face  that 
showed  me  he  had  suffered  deeply.  I  rose 
and  stood  rather  confused  before  him,  he 
was  so  stately,  so  dignified.  He  was  the 
first   to  speak. 

"  'You  wished  to  see  me?'  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  very  clear  and  deep.  Yet  it  had 
that  melancholy  tone  in  it  which  tells  such 
tales. 

"  'You  have  brought  me  a  message  from 
over  the  seas."  he  said.  'What  is  your 
name?' 

■  'I  am  Stephen  Owens,  my  lord,  first 
mate  of  the   "Ocean   Queen."  ' 

"He  started  at  the  words,  and  his  face 
grew  deadly  white.  He  went  to  the  door 
and  closed  it. 

■'  "Now  sit  down,"  he  said,  'and  give  me 
your  message.' 

"He  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, trying  to  look  calm  and  brave,  but 
I  saw  how  every  limb  trembled,  eveuy 
nerve  quivered. 

"  'I  promised  the  poor  lady  who  died  by 
my  side  that  I  would  come  over  to  see 
you.  my  lord,  to  give  her  message.  I  tried 
hard  to  save  her.  but  it  was  not  possible.' 

"  'You  allude  to  Mrs.  Verner,"  he  said, 
trying  to  speak  very  calmly,  but  even  his 
voice  was  filled  with  tears. 

"So  I  told  him  all  that  had  happened, 
all  that  she  had  said,  how  she  stood  on 
deck  wringing  her  hands,  and  offering  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  man  who  would 
save  her. 

"  'Did  no  one  try?'  he  asked,   abruptly. 

"Then  I  had  to  make  him  understand 
the  terrible  scene,  and  how  impossible  it 
was  that  any  one  should  even  hope  to  save 
himself,    much    less   another. 

"I  told  him  how  I  swam  to  shore  with 
her,  and  his  eyes  were  riveted  on  me.  ^ 

"  'I  read  something  of  it,'  he  said,  'though  ^ 


no  name  was  mentioned.  You  did  that? 
Then  you  are  a  brave  man,  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  tell  you  so.  If  she,  that  poor 
lady,  came  safe  to  land,  how  was  it  she 
died?' 

"i  told  him  how  she  had  received  some 
fatal    injury    in    the    water. 

"  "As  she  lay  dying  on  the  sands,'  I  said, 
"it  was  only  just  the  break  of  day,  she 
bade  me  cut  off  a  piece  of  her  hair,  long 
and  thick,  to  give  you,  with  this  little 
ring.' 

He  took  the  hair  from  me  and  looked  so 
sadly  at  it.  I  gave  him  the  ring,  and  he 
laid  them   on  the   table  side   by   side. 

"  'She  gave  me  also.'  I  said,  'five  hundred 
pounds  and  her  belt  full  of  jewels.  She 
bade  me  keep  them,  but  I  was  not  happy 
or  easy  over  it,  so  1  have  brought  them 
all  to  you,  my  lord.  I  spent  fitty  pounds 
over  the  funeral;  you  will  find  the  rest 
quite  right.' 

"He  took  the  money  from  me  and  count- 
ed It.  There  was  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds   exactly. 

"  'That  is  perfectly  correct,'  he  said. 
Then  I  gave  him  the  belt  in  which  the 
jewels  were  sewed.  I  had  never  opened  it. 
He  tore  it  across;  out  fell  diamonds,  rubies, 
pearls,  sapphires,  opals;  all  kinds  of  pre- 
cious  stones.     He  looked    long   at  them. 

"Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face. 
"You   are   not  a   rich   man?'    he   said. 

"I  laughed.  'We  sailors  are  seldom  that, 
my  lord,'   I  answered. 

"  'If  there  are  many  such  fine  fellows 
as  you  in  the  navy.'  he  said.  'I  do  not 
wonder  that  England  is  Queen  of  the  Seas. 
Y'^ou  say  Mrs.  Verner  promised  one  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  man  who  saved  her 
life.  These  jewels  are  worth  two  thousand. 
Wait  one  minute.' 

"He  went  to  the  writing-table,  and  open- 
ed a  drawer.  He  drew  out  his  check-book, 
and  sat  down  to  the  table.  After  writing 
a  few  minutes  he  handed  me  a  pink  slip 
of  paper. 

"  "Stephen  Owens,"  he  said,  'you  are  the 
bravest  and  most  honest  man  I  have  met 
for  many  a  long  year.  This  is  a  check 
for  three  thousand  pounds,  and  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  refuse  it.' 

"Nor  would  he,  indeed.  I  was  unwilling: 
it  seemed  so  much  and  I  had  done  so  little; 
however,  he  would  hear  of  no  refusal,  so 
I    was    obliged    to   accept    it. 

'  'I  shall  be  quite  a  rich  man.  Lord 
Elesmere.'    I   said. 

"He  looked  at  me  so  sadly. 

"  'Riches  seldom  bring  happiness,'  he 
said.  'I  am  rich,  but  there  is  not  a  more 
miserable  man  in  all  the  world  than  I  am, 
Stephen  Owens.' 

"We  talked  for  several  minutes  longer, 
then  I  rose  to  go.  He  looked  at  me  very 
wistfully:  I  knew  what  his  heart  was  full 
of. 

"  'You  saw  Mrs.  Verner  as  she  lay  dead 
upon  the  sands  in  the  break  of  day,"  he 
said.  'Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you 
what  she  was  like  when  I  knew  her  first 
years  ago.' 

"I  followed  him  through  many  magnifi- 
cent rooms,  through  broad  corridors,  up  a 
large  wide  staircase,  until  we  came  to  a 
small  apartment,  the  door  of  whick  was 
locked,   and  he  had  the  key. 

"  'No  one  ever  comes  here  save  myself,' 
he  said. 

"On  the  wall  there  hung  a  large  picture, 
covered  with  a  velvet  curtain.  He  drew 
the  curtain  aside,  and  my  eyes  were  daz- 
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zled  by   the  radiant  loveliness  of  the  face 
on  which  I  gazed. 

"I  knew  it.  There  was  the  same  golden 
hair,  sweet,  ripe  lips,  and  clear  white  brow. 
The  dress  was  something  wonderful.  Un- 
derneath  the    picture    1    read: 

'The  Queen  of  the  Ferns." 

"I  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly.  It 
was  the  same  face  I  had  seen,  white  and 
dead,  on  the  sands. 

"  'That  is  Mrs.  Verner,"  I  said,  after  a 
pause. 

•'  'Yes;  she  was  the  fairest  woman  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon,'  said  Lord   Elesmere. 

"And  I  was  glad  that  1  had  not  repeated 
her  wicked  words.  Then  I  left  him,  and 
I  have  never  seen  him  since;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  him,  or  the  woman  whose 
grave-stone  bears  his  name." 

CHAPTER  LXXXII. 
A  fair  October  morning.  A  slight  mist 
lay  over  the  purple  hills— for  it  was  almost 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  summer  flowers 
were  all  dead,  the  chrysanthemums  were 
all  out,  and  the  bright  yellow  sunflower 
turned  its  face  to  the  sun;  the  leaves  were 
all  under-foot,  and  the  moist  fragrance  oi 
their  decay  seemed  to  fill  the  crisp  October 

Lady  Frances  came  down  to  the  break- 
fast-room—a cheerful  little  apartment  that 
overlooked  the  long  chain  of  purple  hills 
rising  to  the  west.  Letters  and  papers  were 
awaitins;  her,  but  she  seemed  utterly  in- 
different to  them.  Her  beautiful,  noble  face 
was  unusually  sad  and  thoughtful.  In  plain 
truth  Laflv  Frances  was  very  unhappy— 
not  for  herself;  all  self  had  died  out  of  that 
grand  and  noble  nature;  but  she  was 
alarmed  for  Lady  Cecile,  who  had  been 
gradually  growing  worse  and  worse,  and 
who  this  morning  was  quite  unable  to  rise. 
In  reply  to  Lady  Frances,  who  asked  her 
if  she  was  in  pain,  she  had  said,  smiling 
•with  the  innocent  grace  of  a  child: 

"No.  nothing  hurts  me.  I  feel  a  strange 
kind  of  peace  that  I  can  not  explain— a 
strange  hush  and  silence:  a  strange  rest 
seems  to  creep  over  me.  Perhaps— oh, 
Frances  darling,  can  it  be  true?— perhaps 
I  am  going  to  see  my  little  babe— my  little 
child,  whose  death  they  say  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise." 

An4  though  Lady  Frances  had  made 
some  light,  cheerful  answer,  her  heart  was 
heavy  within  her.  Was  it  indeed  the  end 
drawing  nigh?  She,  went  down-stairs,  re- 
solved to  write  at  once  and  summon  Lord 
Fernelev. 

He  had  been  gone  sc»me  few  days.  The 
sight  of  his  daughter's  resigned  despair 
was  too  painful  for  him- he  could  not 
endure  it.  He  would  have  suffered  any- 
thing himself  rather  than  have  witnessed 
her  distress.  Not  that  Lady  Cecile  ever 
complained:  she  was  silent  as  to  her  sor- 
row; the  only  words  that  ever  escaped 
were: 

"Hugh  was  not  to  blame,  Frances;  nor 
was  I.    Ond  knows  that." 

Her  mind  seemed  to  dwell  perpetually 
on  that  f)ne  idea— that  there  had  been  mis- 
fortune, but  no  sin.  She  never  complained: 
she  uttered  no  weak  murmur  against  her 
fate;  she  sought  no  human  comfort.  Ifow- 
ever  sleepless  were  her  nights  or  weary 
hor  days,  she  never  said  anything  of  it. 
The  expression  of  her  fare  was  one  of  calm 
resignation  and  helpless  sorrow  They  only 
guessed  at  her  sufferings  by,  the  increased 
delicacy,  the  thinness  of  the  fragile  figure, 


the  pallor  of  the  pure  young  face,  the 
clouded,  weary  expression  of  the  clear, 
sweet  eyes. 

Lord  Ferneley  went  away  because  he 
could  not  bear  her  faint  attempts  at  cheer- 
fulness; they  wounded  him  far  more  than 
her  tears— the  smiles  that  ended  in  a 
mournful  quivering  of  the  lips. 

"1  can  bear  this  no  longer,  Frances!" 
he  said  one  day  to  the  noble  young  girl, 
on  whom  every  one  seemed  to  rely  in 
trouble.  "Send  for  me  at  once  if  she  grows 
worse.  1  have  not  strength,  I  have  not 
patience  to  stand  by  and  see  my  darling 
tortured  to  death.  Women  bear  these 
things   better   than   men." 

They  had  grown  very  intimate  during 
those  long  davs  of  despair,  the  father  and 
friend  of  sweet  Cecile.  Lord  Ferneley  had 
a  strong,  deep  affection  for  the  young  girl 
who  had  helped  his  daughter  through  her 
bitter  ordeal  of  sorrow  and  shame.  He 
trusted  her  and  relied  upon  her,  as  did 
every  one  else  t^'io  knew  her. 

He  had  been  gone  three  days,  and  Lady 
Frances  was  very  anxious.  The  quiet  peace 
on  that  sorrowful  young  face,  the  strange 
light  in  the  clear  eyes,  frightened  her.  She 
stood  by  her  friend's  side  and  watched  her 
drink  some  tea,  gathered  her  a  bouquet  of 
choice  roses  from  the  conservatory,  and 
Lady  Cecile  had  taken  them  from  her 
hands  and  laid  them  on  her  breast,  then 
closed    her    eyes. 

"Go  and  take  your  breakfast,  Frances," 
she  said;  "my  roses  will  speak  to  me.  I 
shall   not   be   lonely." 

With  the  red  and  white  roses  lying  on 
her  breast,  and  her  eyes  closed,  she  looked 
so  much  like  one  dead  that  Lady  Frances 
could  not  forget  her.  She  could  "not  divest 
herself  of  the  idea  that  the  sorrowful 
young  life  was  drawing  to  a  close;  so  she 
sat  alone  on  this  crisp,  clear  October  day, 
wondering  whether  her  fears  were  right  or 
not. 

"Will  she  die?"  she  said  to  herself;  "will 
she  die — my  poor  Cecile— or  is  there  any 
hope   that   she  may  get   better?" 

That  hope  seemed  to  her  very  faint. 
"Nothing.  I  believe,"  thought  Lady  Fran- 
ces, "could  restore  her  but  happiness  with 
her  husband,  and  that  she  could  never  en- 
joy." 

Then  she  opened  one  of  the  papers  lying 
near,  more  to  distract  her  sorrowful 
thoughts  than  from  any  wish  to  read  the 
news.  Lady  Frances  had  read  the  whole 
of  the  trial;  Hugh  Inglis  had  been  careful 
that  she  should  not  omit  it.  ?le  had  also 
sent  to  inform  her  of  what  had  been  de- 
cided as  to  the  wretched  cause  of  so  much 
sorrow.  Lady  Frances  knew  that  Auro<-a 
Inglis  had  sailed  for  the  New  World  In 
the  "Ocean  Queen."  She  knew  the  gener- 
osity of  Lord  Elesmere.  and  loved  him 
the  better  for  his  goodness  to  one  who  had 
so  sorely  humiliated  him.  She  opened  the 
paper  mechanically,  little  dreaming  that 
anything  it  contained  would  interest  her. 
The  very  first  thing  that  met  her  eyes 
was  a  paragraph,  headed  in  large  letters; 

"Terrible  accident  at  sea!  Wreck  of  the 
'Ocean  Queen,'  and  loss  of  five  hundred 
lives." 

The  paragraph  went  on  to  te41  that  of  all 
the  hapless  women  and  children  who  set 
snil  not  one  was  saved.  Then  followed  a 
list  of  the  drowned,  and  the  second  name 
was  that   of   Mrs.    Verner. 

1'he  paper  fell  from  her  hands.  She  cf>uid 
not  believe  the  evidence  of  her  senses.  She 
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reread  it:  even  then  she  fancied  her  eyes 
had  played   her  false. 

"Wreck  of  the  'Ocean  Queen!'  "  Could 
It  be  that  wickod,  sinful  woman  had  been 
suddenly  cut  off  in  the  very  midst  of  her 
crimes?  Had  she  repented  in  that  last  and 
most  terrible  hour?  Then  Lady  Frances 
did  what  all  cood  women  do  in  the  hour 
Of  sorrow  or  perplexity,  she  fell  on  her 
knees  and  began  to  pray.  Wise  and  gentle, 
sweet  and  earnest  as  she  was— always  true, 
always  sincere — she  could  not  feign  much 
sorrow  for  such  a  death.  It  would,  after 
all.  give  life  to  the  young  girl  she  loved 
so  dearly.  If  only— if  only  she  did  not 
die  before  she  knew  it. 

Lady  Frances  dare  not  tell  her;  she  was 
so  weak,  so  easily  excited,  so  utterably 
unable  to  bear  any  shock,  either  of  sorrow 
or  joy,  that  she  concluded  the  best  plan 
was  to  keep  perfect  silence  until  she  heard 
either   from   Hugh   or   Lord  Ferneley. 

It  was  very  terrible.  A  memory  of  that 
radiant  face  as  she  had  seen  it  last,  love- 
ly, bright,  and  careless,  rose  before  her.  It 
was  hard  to  realize  that  it  was  white, 
still,   and    cold   in   death. 

Then  she  returned  to  Lady  Cecile,  and 
In  some  vague  way  her  face  seemed  to 
have  changed— the  doubt  and  dread  had 
left  her. 

Lady  Cecile  was  lying  quite  still,  with 
closed  eyes  and  the  roses  on  her  breast. 

"What  have  the  flowers  been  saying,  ' 
Cecile?"  asked  her  friend,  and  a  new  tone 
in  the  voice  caused  the  young  girl  to  open 
her  eyes  and  look  at  her  friend.  "Did  they 
bring  you  a  message  of  faith,  of  hope. 
and  of  love— of  light  after  darkness,  or 
sunshine  after  storm?"  asked  Lady  Fran- 
ces, and  the  sick  girl  smiled  at  the  words.      ! 

"No,"      she     replied:      "they     have     only  j 
preached  patience  and   trust   in  God."  , 

Lady  F'rances  dare  not  say  more;  she 
was  afraid  of  exciting  or  injuring  the 
fragile  girl,  whose  life  hung  by  a  thread. 
She  read  to  her,  talked  to  her— listening 
intently  the  whole  time,  for  some  idea 
possessed  her  that  Hugh  would  come  that 
day. 

Then  again  she  reflected  that  so  sudden 
a  shock  as  the  news  of  that  death  in  the 
wreck,  and  Hugh's  arrival,  might  prove 
fatal  to  her.  Better  perhaps  to  lead  her 
mind  to  dwell  upon  it,  so  that  the  shock 
might   not  be  so   great. 

"Cecile,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "I  have 
never  spoken  to  you  on  such  a  subject  be- 
fore: tell  me  now,  what  should  you  do  if 
—if  anything  happened  to  that  unfortunate 
woman?  I  need  not  mention  her  name;  you 
know   whom   I   mean." 

"What  should  I  do?"  cried  Lady  Cecile, 
with  more  animation  than  she  had  shown 
for  some  time.  "Oh,  Frances,  how  cruel 
to  put  such  a  thought  in  my  mind.  I  will 
ti'Il  you  what  I  should  do.  /  snould  send 
i'lr  Hugh,  and  ask  him  to  remarry  me 
.it  once,  so  that  he  might  be  with  me  when 
I  died.  Ah.  you  do  not  know  how  I  miss 
him  I  How  shotild  you  know?  If  lie  were 
sitting  there,  just  '  where  you  are,  how 
ihanged  everything  would  be  to  me!  Why 
did  you  ask  that  cruel  question?  Oh,  Hugh; 
my   Hugh!" 

A   faint  flush  colored  her,   a   bright  light 
came    into    her    sweet    eyes.    and.    satisfied  . 
that   for   some   hours   at  least   Lady   Cecile  j 
would  think  of  nothing  else,  she  left  her. 

They  met  again  some  hours  afterward,  j 
Lady    Cecile    had    risen    then,    and    lay    on 


the  couch  in  the  drawing-room.    She  looked 
at    Lady    Frances    with   a    smile. 

"Frances,"  she  said,  "you  are  possessed 
by  a  spirit  of  restlessness.  It  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  seen  you  anything  but 
calm.  What  is  the  matter?  You  can  not 
rest  two  minutes  in  one  place." 

She  spoke  truly.  The  whole  time  Lady 
Frances  was  listening  intently.  Something 
told  her  that  Hugh  Inglis  would  come  that 
day.  She  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impres- 
sion. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  the  short  October 
gloaming  fell.  Still  her  presentiment  re- 
mained unfulfilled.  The  fire  burned  bright- 
ly and  Lady  Cecile,  who  loved  this  semi- 
twilight,  would  not  have  the  lamps  lighted. 

"Let  us  sit  still  and  talk,  Frances,  '  she 
said,  pleadingly;  and,  anxious  to  please  and 
soothe  her.  Lady  Frances  threw  off  the 
weight  of  anxious  thought,  and  told  her 
bright  little  stories,  weaving  pretty  fancies 
—straining"  at  the  same  time  every  nerve  to 
listen. 

It  came  at  last— the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels,  far  off— and  she  knew  then  that 
'<.iish  Inglis  was  coming,  but  was  too  cau- 
tious to  drive  up  to  the  house.  Lady  CecUe 
did  not   hear  it. 

It  was  impossible,  try  as  she  would,  to 
go  on  with  her  half-fanciful  conversation. 
Her  face  grew  pale,  her  lips  trembled.  How 
would  it  be  then  with  Cecile?  How  would 
she  bear  it?    Would  she   live   or  die? 

She  heard  the  sound  of  the  hall  door 
opening,    then  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"I  must  leave  you.  Cecile,  for  a  tew 
minutes,"  she  said;  "I  have  something  to 
attend  to.    You  will  not  be  lonely,  dear?" 

"No.  Do  not  be  long;  all  kinds  of  strange 
shadows  gather  round  me,  Frances,  when 
you  are  away." 

Lady  Frances  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
fragile,    flower-like   face. 

"^^'ill  she  live  and  be  happy?"  she  sighed 
to  herself;    "or  will   she  die?" 

Then  she  went  away,  closing  the  drawing- 
room  door  behind  her,  and  she  was  not 
one  minute  too  soon.  Her  own  maid  met 
her. 

"My    lady,"    she    said,    "will    you    pleas^ 
come   to   the  library;   some   gentlemen   are 
waiting,    and   wish    to   see   you   there." 

She  went  with  slow,  quiet  footsteps.  She 
had  grown  to  love  sweet  Cecile  so  dearly 
that  she  could  hardly  control  her  agitation, 
and  she  knew  now  that  the  crisis  of  her 
fate  had  arrived.  Would  she  bear  the  sur- 
prise and  live?  or  would  it  master  her. 
destroy  the  lingering  remnant  of  strength, 
and  kill  her? 

That  question  was  almost  on  her  lips  as 
she   opened   the   library   door. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

Then  before  her  stood  Hugh  Inglis.  and 
a  gentleman  whom  she  recognized  instantly 
as  a  clergyman.  Lord  Ferneley  was  the 
first  to  greet  her. 

"How  is  Cecile?"  he  said,  holding  her 
hand   in   his;    "better  or  worse?" 

"I  can  not  tell  you,"  she  replied,  "for  1 
see  little  change." 

Then  Hugh  Inglis  came  to  her,  and  she 
looked  m  his  face. 

"Y'ou  know  why  I  am  here."  he  said, 
gently.     "You  have  seen   the  papers?" 

"I  read  the  story  this  morning,"  she  re- 
plied.    "Heaven   has  been   kind   to  you." 

"Kinder  than  I  have  deserved,"   he  con- 
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tinued.  "Lady  Frances,  there  is  no  mistake 
this  time;  the  unhappy  woman  is  dead,  and 
1  am  free.  The  best  use  I  can  malte  of 
my  freedom  is  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
atone  for  the  wrong  1  so  unconsciously  did 
to  my  darling.  They  tell  me  her  chance 
of  life  is  but  small,  and  I  have  asked  Doc- 
tor Gothran  to  come  with  us  to-day,  and 
he  will  remarry  us.  I  do  not  wish  one  hour 
to   be  lost.    Am  I  right,   do  you  think?" 

"Both  right  and  wise,"  she  replied.  "Ce- 
cile's  only  chance— her  only  human  chance, 
I  mean— lies  in  peace  and  happiness  with 
you." 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "soon  as  we  are 
remarried,  soon  as  she  is  strong  enough  to 
go  away,  I  shall  take  her  from  here,  take 
her  quite  away,  to  some  strange  place 
where  no  sad  associations  linger;  and  if  it 
be  not  the  will  of  God  that  my  darling 
should  live,  perhaps  He  will  be  merciful, 
and   let   us   die   together." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  gently. 

"How  ever  it  ends,"  said  Hugh,  solemnly, 
his  eyes  full  of  tears,  "be  sure  of  one  thing: 
I  shall  love  you,  and  bless  you,  and  thank 
you  until  my  latest  breath  for  your  kind- 
ness to  my  poor  darling." 

Lord  Ferneley  introduced  his  daughter  to 
Dr.  Gothran.  Then  they  stood,  doubtful 
as  how  the  news  was  to  be  broken  to  her. 

"I  dare  not  do  it,"  said  Lord  Ferneley. 
"If  I  were  to  go  in  I  should  only  kneel 
down  by  her  side,  and  cry  like  a  baby;  that 
would  not  do." 

"It  must  be  you,  dear  Lady  Frances," 
said  Hugh;  and  she  saw  how  he  trembled. 
"There  is  no  one  so  strong,  so  wise,  so 
tender,  as  you." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her  hand.  Hugh 
Inglis  had  a  chivalrous,  deep  affection  for 
the  noble  young  girl  who  had  so  often 
befriended  him. 

So  she  went,  with  a  prayer  on  her  lips, 
back  to   the  room. 

"How  long  you  have  been,  Frances!" 
said  the  sweet,  low  voice.  "Do  minutes 
ever  seem  like  hours   to  you?" 

Lady  Frances  went  up  to  her,  and  knelt 
down  by  her  side. 
•      "I   am   sorry   you  have  missed   me,"   she 
said. 

"Let  us  have  the  lamps  now,  and  perhaps 
you  will  read  to  me  a  little.  Ah,  me,  how 
kind  you  are!  You  are  sister,  mother,  and 
friend  all  in  one.  What  should  I  have  done 
without  you,  in  this  the  hour  of  my  bitter 
need?" 

"Never  mind  the  lamps  just  yet.  Suppose 
your  need  were  over,  would  you  miss  me 
then?" 

"It    never    will    be    over,"    was    the    sadj 
reply.  ' 

"I  have  an  idea  that  it  will,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  cheerfully.  "I  have  a  presenti- 
ment that  to-morrow  you  will  not  want 
me  at  5ll." 

The    poor    child    half   raised    herself,    her  I 
face   (luivering  with  emotion. 

"You  have  heard  sf)methlng."  she  said. 
"Am  I  really  dying,  and  has  Hugh  come?"  1 

"You  are  not  dying,  '  was  the  clear,  calm 
answer;   "and  Hugh  has  come."  j 

A  great   trembling  seized    the   girl.  j 

"What  does  it  mean?"  she  cried.  "He 
was  not  to  come  until  I  was  dying."  ' 

Lady  Frances  took  her  in  her  arms  as 
she  would   have  done   a  child. 

"Try  to  be  brave,"  she  whispered.  "Prom- 
\He  mo  to  be  brave,  and  he  shall  tell  you 
himself  why  he  Is  here." 


A  great  stillness  seemed  to  fall  over  her. 
She  lay  back  like  one  wearied  out. 

"I  will  be  brave,  Frances.  I  will  not 
speak;  only,  remember,  every  moment  o£ 
suspense  helps  to  kill  me." 

Lady  Frances  went  to  the  door,  and  as 
she  passed  out  Hugh  entered.  She  caught 
one  glimpse  of  his  face.  It  was  white  as 
death,  and  he  was  weeping  like  a  child. 

He  went  in.  She  did  not  rise  to  meet  him, 
she  had  no  strength  for  that;  but  she  rais- 
ed her  hands  with  a  low,  passionate  cry, 
and  Hugh   took  her  in  his  arms. 

"My  darling!"  he  said.  "Let  us  thank 
God  together.  I  shall  never  leave  you 
again.  You  shall  be  my  wife  before  the 
sun    sets,    for    I    am    free." 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  Lord  Ferneley 
grew  anxious. 

"Let  us  go  in,  Frances,"  he  said;  "Doctor 
Gothran  can  not  remain  much  longer." 

They  opened  the  door  gently,  and  never 
forgot  the  sight.  Hugh  Inglis  was  kneeling 
beside  the  little  couch,  holding  Cecile  in  his 
arms.  She,  exhausted  with  her  own  pas- 
sionate emotion,  had  fallen  asleep  peace- 
fully as  a  little  child.  He  was  watching 
over  her,  praying  for  her,  looking  at  her 
with  such  unutterable  love,  such  unutter- 
able sorrow;  they  were  both  too  much 
moved   for   words. 

"Hugh,"  said.  Lord  Ferneley  at  last, 
"Doctor  Gothran  has  to  return  soon.  You 
had   better  prepare  for   the  ceremony. 

The  sound  of  her  father's  voice  aroused, 
her. 

"Papa!"  she  cried;  and  the  voice,  though 
weak,  was  so  full  of  quiet  happiness.  Lord 
Ferneley  smiled.  "Papa!  now  indeed  I  have 
all   whom    I   love  best  around   me." 

Before  another  hour  had  passed  Lady  Ce- 
cile was  Hugh's  wife,  never  to  be  parted 
from  him  until  death  should  claim  its  own. 

The  great  problem  in  all  their  minds 
was— would  she  recover,  or  would  Hugh 
Inglis  lose  her  in  this  their  most  happy 
reunion?  He  took  her  away  from  Plas-y- 
Gwdd  the  next  day;  his  idea  being  that 
she  would  recover  more  quickly  in  a 
strange  place.  He  left  a  hundred  blessings 
with  Lady  Frances,  whom  Lord  Ferneley 
escorted    home   to   Lady   Neville's    house. 

Hugh  and  liady  Cecile  went  to  sunny 
Normandy.  No  mother  ever  watched  over 
a  child  more  tenderly  than  he  did  over 
her.  He  surrounded  her  with  such  love, 
such  care,  such  happiness,  she  could  not 
help  recovering.  The  wind  was  never  per- 
mitted to  blow  roughly  upon  her.  At  first 
it  was  a  hard  struggle,  and  many  thought 
he  would  lose  her.  But  Hugh  keeps  his 
treasure  still,  and  Lady  Cecile  has  not  only 
recovered  her  health,  but  is  strong  and 
blooming. 

The  day  came  when  Plas-y-Gwdd  pre- 
sented a  very  different  picture.  Six  years 
after  this  second  wedding-day,  Hugh  and 
Cecile  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks  there. 
They  took  with  them  the  young  heir  of 
Atherton,  a  bonny,  high-spirited,  handsome 
boy,  whom  they  named  "Philip."  after 
Lord  Elesmcrc,  and  a  sweet  little  girl  call- 
ed "Fanny."  after  the  noble,  gentle  lady 
to  whose  care  Lady  Cecile  owed,  humanly 
speaking,  her  life.  While  they  were  there 
a  visitor  .joined  them— handsome  Harry 
Healde,  just  returned  from  India;  and  to 
him,  as  they  stood  one  day  on  the  hill-top, 
Hugh   Inglis  told   his  story. 

"Then  you  did  not  keep  your  vow?  "  said 

Handsome  Harry.     "You  did  not  slay  her?" 

"No,"    he   replied.    "Better   sense,    better 
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judgment  camo  to  niy  aid.  I  exposed  her 
crimes.  1  puiii.shed  tliom.  1  did  my  best 
to  prevent  hier  from  wronging  others.  Yet 
I  feel  no  remorse  for  what  I  did.  I  sit  at 
night  by  my  own  fireside  with  my  children 
on  my  knees,  and  I  think  of  that  lonely 
grave  on  the  shores  of  the  vast  Atlantic, 
with  deep  pity,  with  deep  regret,  but  no 
love,    no    remorse." 

Lady  Cecile  gave  the  warmest  and  most 
gracious  welcome  to  her  husband's  friend. 

When  handsome  Harry  returned  to  In- 
di.-x,  and  told  to  his  old  comrades  the  story 
of  Hugh's  wealth,  the  lovely  young  wife 
who  worshiped  him,  the  fair  children  grow- 
ing round  him.  the  honors  paid  to  him, 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  an 
old    soldier,    listening,    said: 

"God  bless  him.  He  was  so  good  and  so 
noble  a  man  that  even  a  vast  fortune  could 
not  spoil  him." 

Hugh  Inglis  said  nothing  to  his  wife 
when  he  read  one  day  of  the  death  of  Carlo 
de  Vigne,  who  left  behind  him  a  picture 
that  will  never  be  forgotten.  A  picture 
.  of  a  radiant,  queenly  woman,  with  a  love- 
ly face  and  a  wealth  of  golden  hair,  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  flowers,  just  as  he  had 
seen  her  once  in  the  gardens  at  Rome. 
The  eyes  of  that  picture  seemed  to  follow 
you,  the  lips  almost  spoke  to  you,  the  won- 
drous loveliness  of  the  face  almost  haunted 
you.  Strangers  came  from  far  and  near  to 
see  it.  There  was  little  resemblance  be- 
tween that  beautiful  countenance  and  the 
dead  face  that  lay  on  the  sands  at  the 
break  of  day. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

"I  wonder,  Frances,"  said  Lady  Neville 
to  her  daughter,  "what  brings  Philip  here 
so  constantly?  Of  course  I  am  always 
eiiually  pleased  to  see  him;  but  he  seems 
unable   to    live   away   from    us." 

"He  feels  dull.  Creighton  Hall  must  be 
very    desolate   for   him." 

"Then  why  does  he  not  remarry?  I  shall 
strongly  advise  him  to  do  so.  Because  he 
made  that  wretched  mistake  years  ago,  is 
he  to  be  miserable  all  his  life?  I  shall 
talk  to  him  this  evening.  He  said  he  should 
return  to  dinner." 

Lady  Prances  looked  up  with  a  sudden 
flush  on   her  face. 

"Pray  do  not,  mamma,'  she  said,  hastily. 
■Phihp    will    think    It    so    strange  " 

Lady  Neville  looked  curiously  at  her 
daughter. 

"I  do  not  see  how  he  can  think  it  strange, 
my  dear.  A  grand  old  race  like  the  Kles- 
meres  of  Creighton  can  not  die  out  be- 
cause a  young  man  is  deceived  by  a  very 
fair  face.  I  must  Indeed  talk  most  serious- 
ly  to   Philip  about  it." 

But  Lady  Frances  twined  her  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck. 

"Do  not.  mamma."  she  whispered 
"Promise  me  you  will  say  nothing  of  the 
kind   to   Philip." 

Then  Lady  Neville  said  she  would  con- 
sider it,  hut  the  flush  did  not  die  out  of  her 
daughter's  face.  When  Lord  Klesmere  came 
she   wns   strangely   silent   and   prooccunied. 

The  long  sad  vears  had  left  their  traces 
on  Philip  Lord  Elesmere.  After  the  certain 
news  of  Aurora's  death  he  had  said  to 
himself   that    he    was    too   young   and    life 


was  too  sacred  for  despair.  He  gave  him- 
self resolutely  to  the  performance  of  all 
his  duties:  he  became  a  model  landlord, 
.'in  eminent  statesman,  an  eager  politician; 
lar  as  it  was  possible  he  endeavored  to 
forget  the  miserable  episode  of  hi.s  youth. 
He  was  held  in  high  honor  by  all  classes, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  remembrance  ot 
the  famous  trial  died  out. 

During  these  long  years  the  only  comfort 
Lord  Elesmere  found  was  in  the  warm, 
true  sympathy  of  Lady  Neville  and  Lady 
Frances  Hylton.  When  he  was  at  Creigh- 
ton the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
with   them. 

He  had  leisure  then  to  note  the  rare  ex- 
cellences of  Lady  Frances— her  gentle  wis- 
dom, her  noble  spiritual  character— and  he 
called  himself  mad  that  he  had  ever  been 
led  away  from  the  love  of  her  by  the  charm 
of  a  fairer  face. 

He  grew  to  love  her  at  last— as  he  had 
not  thought  himself  capable  ot  loving— 
with  an  affection  at  once  tender  and  rever- 
ential, deeming  himself  utterly  unworthy 
of  her,  hardly  daring  to  expect  the  true 
and  loyal  friendship  she  gave  him. 

The  time  had  come  now  when  his  love 
for  her  had  grown  into  the  passion  of 
his  life,  and  she  saw  it.  He  went  to 
Creighton  purposely  to  tell  her  so.  When 
there  he  spent,  as  Lady  Neville  said,  al- 
most every  day  at  The  Firs,  but  he  had 
never  dared  to  utter  the  words  that  tremb- 
led on   his  lips. 

Lady  Neville  was  anxious  over  him.  She 
did  not  like  to  think  of  him  as  the  last  of 
his  race,  and  she  determined  to  speak  to 
him.  On  this  day,  one  of  the  last  of  leafy 
June  he  had  said  that  he  would,  by  Lady 
Neville's  permission,  dine  with  her.  And 
she  resolved  to  tell  him  what  she  thougnt. 
Hut  the  opportunity  was  never  hers.  Af- 
ter dinner  Lord  Elesmere  asked  Lady  Fran- 
ces if  she  would  go  out  with  him.  Such 
requests  were  very  common.  She  threw  a 
black  lace  shawl  over  her  dress  and  went 
The  divine  beauty  of  that  June  evening 
seemed  to  fall  like  a  mantle  over  them. 
The  sky  was  all  crimson  and  gold  the 
birds  were  singing:  from  the  Creighton 
Woods  came  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale; the  flowers  were  all  in  bloom,  and 
the  two  who  had  loved  and  suffered  so 
much  stood  silent  amid  the  loveliness  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

"Frances,  "  said  Lord  Elesmere,  after  a 
long  pause,  "no  man  was  ever  so  blind 
so  Infatuated  as  myself.  Could  vou  ever 
forgive?  Knowing  you'r  worth,  loving  you 
-n  ith  the  truest  and  purest  love  man  can 
ever  know.  I  pray  you  blot  out  that  wretch- 
ed past  from  your  memory.  Try  to  care 
for  me,  though  I  am  so  unworthy;  try  to 
love  me.  darling.  I  will  give  all  my  life 
to  making  you  happy." 

Her  answer  must  have  pleased  him.  for 
they  stayed  out  among  the  flowers  so  long 
that  Lady  Neville  came  to  find  them.  Lord 
Flfsmrre  kissed,  and  called  her  mother: 
then  she  knew  what  had  happened,  and 
the  golden  sun  set  in  the  west;  the  flowers 
closed  their  sloepv  eyes;  the  birds  soi'ght 
their  nests,  leaving  them  happy  and  blessed 
Happv  and  blessed  while  she  lived  wr^s 
the  noble  and  gentle  ladv  who.  and  wh  > 
only,  bore  the  title  of  "Lord  Elesmere  3 
Wifa" 

fTHB   END.l 
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CHAPTER  I. 

There  can  never  come  to  me  again  such 
a  New  Year  as  that.  Looking  baclt  on  it, 
it  is  one  dazzling  gleam  of  light.  It  is  a 
iairy  dream,  which  shall  be  dreamed  never, 
never  more.  To-night,  as  I  sit  writing  my 
story,  the  bells  are  chiming  just  as  they 
chimed  then,  with  sorrowful  requiem  for 
the  year  that  was  dying  and  cheerful  hope 
for  the  year  that  was  coming.  Now,  as  then, 
there  is  a  dark,  blue  sky,  with  bright, 
gleaming  stars,  and  a  thrill  of  mystery  in 
the  air,  as  though  the  breath  of  the  dymg 
year  oame  hard. 

I,  who  write  my  own  story,  am  still 
young,  and  life  holds  many  pleasant  years 
for  me,  but  I  shall  never  hear  the  same 
music  again  in  the  chiming  of  the  bells,  or 
see  the  same  light  in  the  gleaming  of  the 
star.'!.  It  is  all  over;  but  my  heart  beats 
warm  and  fast,  as  I  think  of  the  New 
Year's  Eve,   when  I  was  just  eighteen. 

I  will  tell  my  story  in  my  own  plain  way. 
I  do  not  remember  my  parents;  they  died 
when  I  was  a  little  child,  and  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  aunt.  Miss  Jane  Eger- 
ton,  whom  I  always  called  Aunt  Jennie. 
Aunt  Jennie  was  rich,  and  I  had  a  large 
fortune.  We  lived  in  great  comfort  in  a 
beautiful  villa,  near  Upton.  We  had  every 
luxury  that  could  be  desired,  and  1  was  so 
loved  and  indulged  that  my  aunt  never  al- 
lowed me  to  leave  her  for  school.  I  had 
masters  at  home,  and  when  I  was  seven- 
teen my  education  was  considered  com- 
plete. Heaven  help  me!  I  did  not  know 
even  the  rudiments  of  life;  I  had  to  learn 
them  in  inten.se  suffering. 

There  is  plenty  of  what  is  called  "good 
society"  at  Upton,  some  very  good  fami- 
lies resided  there;  and  plenty  of  hospital- 
ity was  shown  from  one  to  the  other.  We 
had  parties  and  balls  in  winter,  and  pic- 
nics and  archery  clubs  in  summer;  we  en- 
joyed ourselves  very  much. 

There  could  have  been  no  happier  girl- 
hood than  mine.  No  shadow  ever  fell  over 
the  brightness  of  my  sky;  I  had  everything 
that  love  and  money  could  procure  for  me. 
Looking  back  to  it  now,  I  could  lay  down 
my  life  to  have  back  for  one  minute  the 
brightness  of  my  girlhood. 

Perhaps  In  those  days,  if  I  had  a  trouble, 
it  was  my  name— Virglnie— so  French,  so 
unlike  my  companions— VIrginle  Carleton. 
It  had  been  my  mothers  choice.  1  never 
liked  It  until  the  sweetest  voice  In  the 
world  uttered  It,  then  I  would  not  have 
changed  it  What  could  any  girl,  even 
were  she  the  daughter  of  a  ouecn,  enjoy 
that  I  did  not  enjoy?  I  had  a  fine  horse 
to  ride— Bluck   Prince;  1  had  a  groom   who 


was  ready  to  attend  me  wherever  I  cared 
to  go;  I  had  a  maid  who  was  always  at  my 
service;  I  had  dresses  and  jewels  and 
everything  else  that  was  most  delightful 
and  pleasant;  I  had  troops  of  gay,  laugh- 
ing friends,  and  the  dearest  of  all  was 
Aunt 'Jennie. 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  my  own 
happiness  almost  bewildered  me,  when  1 
used  to  wonder  if  in  any  human  heart  there 
was  the  same  ever-springing  fountain  of 
happiness  as  in  my  own.  I  was  always 
singing  and  smiling.  Oh,  sweet,  chiming 
bells,    why   did    you    not    warn   me? 

Christmas  brought  a  round  of  gayeties; 
the  most  pleasant  was  Lady  Romain's  ball, 
for  there  the  prettiest  girls,  the  handsom- 
est men,  the  best  music,  and  the  greatest 
enjoyment  were  to  be  had — there  the  en- 
joyment was  always  greater  than  In  any 
other  place. 

As  I  write  it  all  comes  back  to  me— my 
warm,  pretty  dressing-room,  well  lighted 
and  brilliant;  Aunt  Jennie  coming  up  to 
me  with  a  cup  of  fragrant  coffee,  lest  I 
should  be  cold  during  the  long  process  of 
dressing.  Her  toilet  never  varied— black 
velvet,  diamonds  and  point  lace;  my  pretty 
dress  was  of  white  tulle,  that  lay  in  clouds, 
trimmed  with  blush  roses;  and  while  my 
aunt  and  my  maid  discussed  the  ornaments, 
I  sat  listening  to  the  chiming  of  the  sweet, 
sad  bells— so  sweet,  so  sad!  As  I  listened, 
my  heart  grew  heavy;  it  seemed  as  though 
something,  some  change  In  my  happy  des- 
tiny was  to  take  place. 

"Vlrginie,"  said  Aunt  Jennie,  "are  you 
thinking  sad  thoughts— of  all  nights  In  the 
year,   on   this  night?" 

"No;  but  the  bells  are  sad;  I  can  hear 
something  In  them  that  I  never  heard  he- 
fore." 

"If  your  poor  mother  had  never  given 
you  that  fanciful  name  you  would  not 
have  been  such  a  fanciful  child,"  ;»aid  Aunt 
Jennie,   solemnly. 

She  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  bells 
as  I  did,  but  I  forgot  the  mdmenlary  di- 
I)resslon  of  spirits  when  I  looked  at  myselt 
In  the  glass.  It  Is  not  vanity  to  say  that 
I  was  very  fair,  with  blight  eyes,  a  color 
that  was  like  a  rose,  fair  hair  that  shone 
like  satin,  and  fresh,  red  lips.  Poor  face! 
how  its  color  and  brightness  wen-  washed 
away  with  tears:  Those  who  loved  me 
even  called  me  beautiful;  those  who  invied 
me  admitted  that  I  was  fair  and  comely. 
1  remember  that  my  heart  beat  with  de- 
light when  I  .law  myself  rellected  at  full 
height  In  the  tall  mirrors;  the  wavy  clouds 
of  tulle  and  the  blush  roses  making  a  pic- 
ture that  was  very  fair  to  see.    Aunt  Jen- 
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nie  drew  a  warm  crimson  shawl  round  my 
shoulders— th.  sh.iwl  so  soft,  so  thick,  was 
-cented  wiiii  j  i,  ii./uii-  I  remember  that. 
Then  We  .  II 1.  .  I  the  carriage  and  drove 
>tt.     New    >  I  v.-  always  seems  differ- 

nt  to  t\  ,    time— there  is  something 

•f   solcti:  .  ,v     of   sorrow    and    hope, 

if  regfLi  .11  I  iiitilipatlon.  What  will  the 
Mew  Year  hring*'  I  asked  mys.lf  that 
luestlon  a-;  w.  drove  along.  What  would 
he  New  Year  bring  me?  The  stars  .shone 
lown  solemnly  from  the  skies  as  I  watched 
rom  the  carriage  windows;  they  seemed  to 
mile,  but  they  did  not  tell  me  that  New 
'ear's  Kvt-  was  the  most  eventful  of  my 
Ife.  If  wa.s  late  when  we  reached  Lady 
lomains.  but  1  had  always  been  a  favor- 
te,  and  my  card  was  soon  filled.  Ah,  me! 
0  bi  \(iung.  to  feel  that  one  looks  nice, 
3    be   .surrounded   with   admiring   partners, 

0  fei  1  light  of  heart,  full  of  gayety— 1 
'ould  give  half  I   possess  in   the   world   to 

el  that  again.  We  danced  with  all  our 
eart  In  those  days,  because  we  liked  it, 
iid    not    as    though    we    were    melancholy 

ctlms  to  a  melancholy  fortune.     Standing 
alf  hidden    by  a  group  of  camelias,    talk- 
ig  to  a  favorite  partner,   I   heard  a   deep, 
iiisical  voice  near  me  ask: 
Who    Is    the    lady    with    the    blush    roses 

her  hair?  " 
And   the  reply  was: 

"Miss  Virglnie  Egerton,  niece  of  Miss 
ine  Kgerton.  You  were  speaking  to  her 
ist  now.  ' 

"■Vlrginie   Egerton  I" 

He  repeated  the  name  in  such  soft, 
veet,   caressing    tones,    the   words   seemed 

me  full  of  music.     I  had  never  imagined 
>em  so  beautiful  before. 
"I    like    her    face,"    he    continued;    "it    Is 
.autlful  as  a  picture.    I  shall  try  to  get  an 
itroduction  to  her." 

1  turned  away,  for  my  partners  wanted 
le,  and  those  words  rang  all  the  time  in 
ly  ears. 

After  some  time.  Lady  Romain  camie  up 
I  me,  bringing  with  her  a  tall,  handsome 
lan,  with  a  fresh,  open  face  and  dark 
ray   eyes,    that      seemed    to   have   the   pe- 

iliar  faculty  of  looking   me   through. 

"Virglnie."  said  my  aunt.  "Sir  Philip 
lassy  wishes  to  dance  with  you.  " 

I  could  never  describe  the  peculiar  sen- 
ition  that  one  look  from  those  dark  gray 
s  es  gave  me;  they  seemed  to  touch  some 
ealed,  mysterious  fountain;  it  was  as 
lough  my  whole  soul  came  into  more  full 
nd  perfect  life.  A  crimson  blush  burned 
ly  face,  my  hand  trembled  as  I  touched 
is  arm.  He  was  talking  to  me,  but  I 
ould    not   distinguish    the    words    he    said; 

thought  more  of  the  voice  that  uttered 
hem. 

He  seemed  to  understand  it  all— to  know 
,hy  I  could  not  raise  my  eyes  to  his.  Ah, 
ne!  how  beautiful  it  is,  this  first,  sweet, 
rembling  dawn  of  love!  how  unlike  every- 
hing  else!  Our  dance  was  finished  and 
^ir  Philip  took  me  to  my  Aunt  Jennie. 
;he  lingered  some  few  minutes,  then  went 
way  with  Lady  Romain.  I  longed  intense- 
y  that  he  would  ask  me  to  dance  again, 
et  I  half  dreaded  the  time.  How  it  was  I 
ould  not  tell,  but  the  light,  the  interest 
ill  seemed  concentrated  in  him.  I  watched 
ilm;  even  when  I  was  talking  and  laugh- 
ng  with  others  I  watched  him.  There  was 
•omething  in  him  quite  different  to  every 
tther  gentleman.  Lord  Randolph  was 
here,  and  he  was  perhaps,  a  handsomer 
nan  than  Sir  FhiUp.    Adonis,  as  we  called 


Captain  Glydon.  was  there  also;  but  there 
was  an  easy  grace  and  dignity  about  Sir 
I'hilip  that   these   two  did  not   possess. 

He  asked  me  to  dance  with  him  again, 
and  this  time  1  so  far  conquered  my  timid- 
ity as  to  talk  to  him. 

Ring  on.  sweet  bells!  Your  music  is  not 
more  clear  to  me  than  the  memory  of  all 
his  words.  I  thought  him  the  greatest,  the 
grandest,  the  noble.st  of  men.  1  could  have 
listened  to  him  forever.  1  would  fain  have 
arrested  time,  and  have  made  that  New 
Year's  Eve  last  until  eternity  came.  Then 
he  went  away  again,  and  1  was  left  won- 
dering what  had  come  over  me.  I  couid 
not  understand  myself.  Why  were  my 
cheeks  flushing,  and  my  hands,  when  he 
had  touched  them,  trembling?  What  was 
the  glorified  light  that  had  fallen  over 
everything  and  had  quite  changed  the  as- 
pect of  life  for  me? 

Aunt   Jennie    interrupted    my    dream. 

"Virglnie,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  "Sir 
Philip  seems  to  like  you.  He  has  asked 
permission  to  call  at  'The  Laurels'  to-mor- 
row." 

I  was  afraid  to  raise  my  eyes  to  her  face 
lest  she  should  read  the  secret  In  them. 
He  liked  me!  He,  a  noble,  chivalrous  gen- 
tleman; I,  a  girl,  with  nothing,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  but  my  youth  and  fair  face. 
If  Aunt  Jennie  had  suddenly  told  me  that 
the  English  people  had  elected  me  queen, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  astonished. 

It  was  postively  true,  he  did  like  me. 
When  the  great  crush  came,  and  all  the 
visitors  went  into  the  supper-room.  Sir 
Philip  came  to  me  and  offered  me  his  arm. 
I  saw  many  of  the  noble  ladies  present 
looking  rather  surprised,  one  or  two  smil- 
ing, and  I  felt  that  the  smile  meant,  "Sir 
Philip  has  a  new  fancy,"  but  nothing 
troubled  me;  I  was  in  fairyland;  it  was  all 
beautiful,  dreamy,  void  hope. 

Sir  Philip,  when  the  ball  was  over,  drew 
the  crimson  shawl  around  my  shoulders. 
How  I  have  loved  and  preserved  that 
shawl! 

"I  have  an  old-fashioned  liking  for  a 
warm,  soft,  crimson  shawl."  he  said;  "and 
Miss  Egerton,   I  am  very  happy.  " 

"Why?"  I  asked,   shyly. 

"Because  I  am  going  to  see  you  to-mor- 
row, and  this  New  Year's  Eve  has  been 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  happy  life  to 
me." 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  by  the  car- 
riage door,  my  aunt  good-naturedly  pre- 
tending to  give  orders  to  the  coachman. 
Three  happy  minutes  under  the  starlight! 
I  remember  how  the  stars  shone  so  bright- 
ly, with  a  pale,  golden  light,  that  was 
wonderful  to  see.  The  bells  in  the  far-off 
city  steeples  were  chiming,  the  air  seemed 
to  repeat  the  greeting  of  the  new-born 
year.  Three  such  happy  moments  that 
they  hold  more  bliss  than  falls  to  the  life- 
time of  others;  for  Sir  Philip  had  taken 
my  hand  to  wish  me  a  good-night,  and  he 
kept  It  in  his  warm,  soft  clasp  while  he 
said: 

"Good-night  is  not  all.  Miss  Egerton;  let 
me  wish  you,  also,  a  very  happy  New 
Year." 

I  murmured  some  reply.  How  could  I 
tell  what  to  say,  when  he  stood  there,  hold- 
ing my  hand,  and  looking  as  though  he 
would  like  to  kiss  me,  with  a  warm  laughing 
light  in  his  eyes  and  such  sweet  words 
on  his  lips?  Was  there  ever  such  a  New 
Year? 

Heaven  forgive  the  idolatry  of    -ny  child- 
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ish  love.  When  I  went  home  that  night, 
the  glove  that  he  had  touched  became  a 
childish  relic  to  me.  It  was  locked  away 
with  the  flowers  I  had  worn,  and  the  child- 
ish, gay,  blithe  heart  that  was  never  more 
to  be  mine— never— never  more.  It  was  a 
child  who  dressed  gaily  in  the  tulle  and 
blush  roses:  it  was  a  woman  whose  pas- 
sionate heart  was  all  aroused  that  threw 
the  blush  roses  aside. 

CHAPTER    II. 

The  morrow  came  and  brought  Sir  Philip. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  see  from  my  eyes 
how  little  I  had  slept,  and  how  deeply  I 
had  thought.  Night  had  passed  like  one 
single  hour  to  me— Aunt  Jennie,  the  bright 
New  Year's  day.  the  kindly  greetings,  were 
all  so  many  dreams  to  me.  I  waited  but 
one  event— that  was  the  coming  of  Sir 
Philip.  When  would  the  hall-bell  ring?— 
when  should  I  hear  the  firm  tread?— when 
would  the  door  open  and  his  name  sound 
like  music   in   my   ears? 

"Child,"  said  Aunt  Jennie,  "you  have 
had  no  breakfast  and  you  have  had  no 
lunch.  I  am  afraid  that  dancing  does  not 
suit  you." 

The  words  seemed  to  come  to  me  from 
miles  awav— I  could  hardly  realize  that 
Aunt  Jennie  was  there,  and  everything  as 
it  had  been  the  day  before.  Before  I  had 
seen  him  once  or  twice.  Aunt  Jennie 
looked  at  me  as  though  she  were  filled 
with  wonder.  Then  all  at  once— oh,  fool- 
ish dreaming,  helpless  child!— heaven  and 
earth  seemed  one.  He  was  there  looking 
in  my  face.  I  was  white  and  dumb  with 
the  shock  of  my  own  great  joy.  Are  all 
love  stories  the  same?  It  seems  to  me  that 
none  has  the  sweet,  sad  pathos  of  my  own. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  become  the 
very  light  of  my  eyes— before  my  whole 
heart  and  life  were  merged  into  his.  I 
was  so  young  that  my  terrible  idolatry 
mav,  perhaps,  be  pardoned.  I  had  the  pas- 
sionate love  of  a  woman,  with  the  years 
and  discretion  of  a  child.  If  it  was  wrong, 
I  paid  a  terrible  price. 

Sir  Philip  came  every  day  to  our  house; 
his  home.  Eastham  Park,  was  only  twelve 
miles  away.  He  had  always  some  excuse 
for  coming— either  books,  flowers,  drawings 
—until  at  last  he  seemed  to  have  become 
one  of  ourselves. 

Aunt  Jennie  liked  him.  I  am  sure;  al- 
though she  said  but  littlf.  her  face  always 
brightened  for  him.  When  any  subject 
wa.s  discussed,   she  would  say: 

"Let  us  ask  Sir  Philip— let  us  see  what 
Sir   Philip  Thinks." 

Wherever  we  went,  by  magic  he  ap- 
peared, and  that  most  subtle  and  sweet 
of  all  compliments  was  paid  to  me— people 
made  way  for  him-  it  seemed  to  be  an 
understood  thing  that  he  was  to  be  by  my 
side— mv  pnrtners  and  friends  all  yielded 
to  him.  AA'hat  did  it  mean?  Whv  did  my 
heart  beat  with  such  a  keen,  sudden  sense 
of  unknown  bliss? 

So  through  the  half  of  the  happy  sum- 
mer—thf  golden  summer  that  was  never 
to  b»^  equaled— the  summer  that  brought  to 
me   the   glnmour   of   love. 

It  ended,  as  every  one  but  myself  had 
foreseen.  Sir  PhiliT>  came,  earlier  than 
usual  one  morning,  and  was.  for  some  time, 
with  my  aunt.  She  came  to  me  with  a 
p.nle.   hnlf-scared   face. 

"Virgfnio.  mv  child."  she  said.  "It  seems 
but  vest'^rdav  that  you  were  n  child.  What 
do  you  think  Sir  Philip  says?" 


How  could  I  tell?  A  great  mist  came 
before  my  eyes,  my  heart  beat  loud  and 
1  fast:  I  tried  to  speak,  but  my  lips  Were 
cold  and  white— they  would  not  move. 

"Virginie,"  sad  Aunt  Jennie,  tenderly, 
"Sir  Philip  wants  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be 
his  wife.  You  cannot  answer  me,  darling. 
I  will  send  him  to  you." 

The  next  minute  he  stood  there  in  her 
place,  looking  at  me  with  wistful  eyes,  half 
holding  out    his   arms   to    me. 

"My  Virginie,  my  child-love!"  he  said, 
"can   you   learn    to  care   for  me?" 

I  have  not  the  faintest  recollection  of 
how  it  happened;  but  the  next  moment  I 
was  in  his  arms,  my  face  hidden  on  his 
breast. 

"If  you  knew  how  I  loved  you.  Virginie," 
he  said.  "The  first  time  I  saw  you  you 
seemed  to  me  like  a  beautiful  white  dove, 
and  I  longed  that  same  moment  to  stretch 
out  my  hand  and  woo  you  to  me.  Vir- 
ginie, look  up  at  me  and  tell  me  you  love 
me." 

"I  do  love  you,"  I  replied,  and  then  It 
appeared  to  be  that  no  one  had  ever  made 
such  a   bold,    frank   confession   before. 

"My  little  child-love,"  he  said,  looking 
down  at  me,  "my  white  dove,  the  perfect 
type  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  pure  in 
womanhood,  how  have  I  deserved  to  win 
such  love  as  yours?" 

I  was  but  a  child — Heaven  help  me! — for. 
as  I  lay  with  my  face  hidden  there,  I 
thought  the  greatness  of  my  love  would 
slay  me;  it  seemed  to  me  quite  impossible 
that  I  should  ever  raise  my  head  again, 
after  owning  so  freely  that  I  loved  him. 
He  managed  it  some  time  afterwards.  I 
was  with  him  under  the  great  cedar  on  the 
lawn,  the  happy  sun  shining  over  us,  happy 
birds  singing  around,  happy  flowers  in  fair- 
est bloom:  his  face  was  near  mine,  but  I 
could  not  have  glanced  at  it  to  save  my 
lift. 

"Virginie,"  said  Sir  Philip,  "tell  me  once 
more  that  you  love  me— once  more." 

Distressed  beyond  all  measure,  I  retreat- 
ed still  further  under  the  shade  of  the 
cedar.    He  followed  me. 

"Virginie,  darling,  once  more,"  he  en- 
treated. 

"I  cannot  say  it  again.  Sir  Philip.  Please 
do  not  ask  me." 

"I  cannot  help  fancying  it  was  all  a 
dream."  he  said.  "Will  you  tell  me  one 
thing?" 

"Yes."  I  answered,  inwardly  dreading 
what  he  might  ask. 

"Did  vou  mean  what  you  said.  Virginie— 
that   which   vmi   will    not   reneat?" 

"Vo.:;:  T  did     menn   it.   Sir  Philip." 

"Thank  vou.  my  d.nrling.  Now  tell  me 
whv  you  will   not   look  at   me?"    he   said. 

I  could  not  tell  him,  for  I  did  not  knt>w: 
onlv  one  thing  was  quite  clear  to  me,  and 
that  was.  tho  light  In  his  eyes  blinded  me, 
as  '^iri  Hif.  licht  of  the  sun. 

"Will  vou  lor,k  nt  me?"   he  repeated. 

Then  T  was  obliged  to  answer  that  I  could 
not— I  dare  not. 

"It  Is  vour  own  fnult."  he  snid.  "If  yon 
compel   me   to  take  desperate  measures." 

Then  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  my 
lips. 

"I  shall  be  compelled."  he  said,  laugh- 
ingly, "to  repeat  this  until  you  do  look 
at    me." 

So.  In  self-defense,  I  was  compelled  to 
ralso  mv  eves.  Ah,  me!  what  love  was 
there!     T\mnt   light  answered   them! 

"My  Virginie,   my  chlld-angel,   my   whlt« 
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Oov"?!"  he  repeated.  "How  have  I  been 
happy  enough  to  win  you?  I  am  not 
worthy  of  your  love." 

It  seemed  only  natural  to  me  to  ask  why. 
Perhaps  the  direct  question  embarrassed 
him. 

"I  am  a  man  of  the  world,"  he  replied; 
"I  have  been  much  in  the  world.  I  have 
seen  its  best  phases  and  its  worst.  You, 
my  VirKinie,  have  a  soul  and  heart,  stain- 
less as  a  lily  leaf.  Your  love  is  fresh,  pure, 
unchanged.  You  have  not  wasted  the  best 
love  in  your  heart  in  idle  flirtations." 

"No,"  I  replied,  eagerly.  "I  have  never 
loved  any  one  but  you." 

"I  have  seen  fair  women  and  have  wor- 
shiped at  many  shrines,"  he  replied,  "but 
you.  Virglnie,  are  my  true  love.  May 
Heaven  be  false  to  me  if  I  prove  false  to 
you." 

"False!"  I  cried,  springing  from  him. 
"Oh,  Sir  Philip,  what  do  you  mean  by  such 
a  terrible  word?    You  false  to  me?" 

"My  darling,  your  face  has  grown  so 
white,  and  your  lips  tremble.  I  shall  never 
be  false  to  you.  You  know  that.  But  tell 
me,  Virginie,  if  such  an  impossible  thing 
!?hould  happen,  what  would  you  do?" 
1  felt  sick  and  faint  with  dread. 
"1  could  not  do  anything.  Sir  Philip,"  I 
replied,   "except  die." 

"My  dearest  Virginie— my  child-love! 
what  nonsense  we  are  talking.  There  will 
be  no  change,  no  falsity,  no  deaths,  but  we 
will  love  each  other  always.  What  can 
have  possessed  me  to  talk  such  nonsense 
to  you?" 

That  day  was  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
Aunt  Jennie  was  compelled  to  invite  Sir 
Philip  to  dine  with  us,  and  we  spent  the 
evening  amongst  the  flowers.  Are  the 
leaves  we  admired  then  more  faded  than 
my  bright  dreams?  When  Sir  Philip  had 
gone,  my  aunt,  who  had  never  had  a  lover 
in  her  life,  gave  me  some  very  useful  les- 
sons In  the  art  of  managing  one.  I  was 
to  bo  reserved,  reticent,  yet  not  too  cold. 
I  was  to  let  him  see  that  I  loved  him,  yet 
not  to  show  too  much  affection.  I  was  to 
consult  his  wishes  and  tastes,  yet  not  be 
too  subservient.  Nothing  that  Aunt  Jen- 
nie said  frightened  me— my  happiness  was 
too  intense,  too  great,  and  I  longed  for 
night  that  I  might  think  it  over  alone. 

On  the  morrow  my  lover  came  again, 
and  on  this  visit  Aunt  Jennie  and  he  set- 
tled much  between  them.  I  was  too  young 
to  be  married  yet.  my  aunt  said,  most  de- 
cisively. I  must  wait  two  years.  I  would 
have  waited  twenty  provided  always  that 
Philip  was  my  lover.  He  was  impatient 
and    my  aunt  looked  grave. 

"It  is  not  long,"  she  said,  "two  years; 
some  people  wait  twenty." 

"They— they  are  more  patient  than  I 
am,"  said  my  lover;  but  Aunt  Jennie  was 
not  to  be  persuaded;  she  would  not  re- 
lax. In  two  years'  time— not  one  day  be- 
fore. 

"Even  then.  Sir  Philip,"  she  said,  "Vir- 
ginie will  be  very  young  for  the  post  she 
has  to  fill— T>ady  Massv  of  Eastham— she 
will  find  herself  in  diffleulties  with  the 
Jargp   establishment   to   superintend." 

Sir   Philip   laughed. 

"We  have  an  excellent  housekeeper,"  he 
replied.  "Virginie  will  not  have  to  tire 
herself,  nor  make  herself  grave  with  care 
before  the  time  for  growing  gray." 

It  was  arranged  that  I  should  continue  to 
live  with  my  aunt  for  the  next  two  years. 


then  I  wis  to  be  married  and  go  with  Sir 
Philip   tc    Eastham. 

People  hastened  to  congratulate  me;  my 
friends  all,  strange  to  say,  rejoiced  in  my 
good  fortune,  but  into  my  inner  life  no 
one  entered.  They  congratulated  me  be- 
cause I  was  to  marry  a  wealthy  baronet; 
to  be  Lady  Massy  of  Eastham,  but.  .strange 
to  say,  no  one  congratulated  me  because 
I  was  to  marry  the  man  I   loved. 

The  months  sped  on  happily,  the  days 
varied  but  little.  Sir  Philip  came  to  see  me 
every  morning;  rain,  hail,  snow.  Ice  or 
heat,  mattered  little  to  him.  He  was  al- 
ways punctual.  He  dined  with  us  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  on  other  evenings 
I  met  him  at  other  houses.  We  went  to 
picnics,  balls  and  parties.  I  was  happy. 
Heaven  help  me!  as  the  birds  that  sang 
in  the  trees  or  the  flowers  that  bloomed. 
1  was  so  happy  that  I  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing except  ray  love— my  peerless,  price- 
less love! 

Ring  on.  sweet  bells!  Your  music  brings 
it  all  back  to  me  fresh  and  vivid  as  when 
it  first  happened.  How  I  loved  him!  Dear 
Heaven!  how  I  loved  him!  I  have  known 
the  heights  of  happlne.ss,  the  depths  of  sor- 
row. Let  me  try  to  tell  how  I  loved  him. 
He  was  always  with  me.  If  I  closed  my 
eyes,  I  saw  his  face;  if  I  opened  them,  U 
was  there  still.  I  heard  his  voice  in  every 
whisper  of  the  wind,  in  every  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  in  every  note  of  the  birds.  His 
presence  filled  me  with  happiness  too  great 
for  words.  If  he  touched  my  hands  or  my 
face,  I  trembled  with  emotion.  When  he 
was  away  from  me,  I  longed  for  him;  when 
he  was  with  me,  the  very  content  of 
Heaven  seemed  to  enfold  me.  The  sound 
of  his  voice,  no  matter  how  carelessly  the 
words  were  spoken,  was  the  sweetest  music 
to  me— it  thrilled  every  nerve.  I  liked  to 
go  out  in  the  sunshine  and  think  of  him; 
this  great  universe  was  filled  with  him— 
only  him. 

I  am  ready  to  own  with  those  who  con- 
demn me  that  it  was  idolatry.  I  have 
suffered  for  it,  and  I  know  now  that  it  is 
not  given  to  any  one  creature  to  love  an- 
other as  I  loved  him. 

Aunt  Jennie  warned  me  sometimes,  but 
I  laughed  at  her  warnings.  Who  could  be 
more  gallant,   more  noble,   more  true,   than 


my  lover,  Philip  Massy?    Beware  of  loving 
too     much!      Why,     what     nonsense! 


him 


How  could   I   love  him   enough? 

So  Christmas  came  round,  and  we  were 
all  invited  to  a  grand  ball  at  Mrs.  Bon- 
thorn's,  given  in  honor  of  a  beautiful 
American  who  was  visiting  at  the  house 
I  heard  marvelous  stories  of  her  beauty 
none  of  them  exceeded  or  even  equaled  the 
reality. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Oh  if  the  bells  would  but  stop!  How  can 
I  tell  of  my  heartache  and  miserv,  my 
utter  despair,  my  sorrow,  while  their  "happy 
chiming  fills  my  ear?  It  is  long  ago— It  Is 
all  forgiven  and,  by  most  people  for- 
gotten—but it  is  all  vivid  t»  me  as 
though  it  had  happened  vesterday  !  re- 
member going  into  Mrs.  Bonthorns  draw- 
ing-room with  my  hand  on  mv  lover's  arm- 
I  felt  him  start  and  tremble.  I  looked  at 
him;  his  eyes  were  riveted  and  the  ex- 
pression in  them  was  one  of  passionate  ad- 
miration. I  was  startled  bv  it:  but  when 
my  eyes  followed  his,  I  was  startled  again 
The    most    beautiful    woman,    surely,    who 
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?ver  lived  sat  there,  like  some  t  iumphant 
:iueen.  I  could  never  describe  hei  ;  she  was 
tall,  with  a  magnificent  figure;  a  superb 
white  neck  and  gleaming  shoulders;  round, 
fair  arms,  that  shone  with  jewels.  Her 
face!  well,  many  men  would  have  lost  their 
lives  for  one  look  at  such  a  face — so  glori- 
ous, so  perfect,  so  brilliant;  not  a  face  that 
would  ever  turn  a  man's  thought  -  to 
Heaven— one  that  would  keep  them  to 
earth;  a  face  that  would  enthral,  enchant, 
fascinate — that  would  haunt  a  man's 
dreams  and  fancies— a  face  that  was  ir- 
resistible. I  have  seen  some  like  it  in  the 
grand  old  Roman  galleries,  dark,  glowing, 
bewitching,  with  large,  dark,  flashing  eyes, 
whose  least  glance  was  full  of  fatal  fas- 
cination; brows  like  those  of  a  Grecian 
goddess,  straight  and  clear;  features  per- 
fect like  those  of  Venus,  and  a  mouth  that 
was  like  the  petals  of  a  rose.  Dangerous, 
fatal  beauty,  such  as  woman  never  wore. 
A  dress  of  amber  brocade  swept  in  rich 
folds  around  her;  amber  roses  lay  in  her 
white  breast  and  her  raven  hair,  diamonds 
flashed  like  fires  on  her  neck  and  arms. 
She  might  have  been  Cleopatra,  waiting 
for  Marc  Antony.  She  was  magnificent 
and  beautiful  enough  for  anything. 

Such  fatal  beauty!  Ah.  Heaven!  when 
1  think  of  it,  I  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
truth  that  was  betrayed,  the  honor  that 
was  forfeited  for  her.  I  had  felt  my  lover 
start  when  he  saw  her;  but  he  danced  with 
me.  and  we  were  very  happy  together  dur- 
ing the  interval.  Then  I  was  engaged  to 
dance  with  Harry  Lome,  and  I  saw  Mrs. 
Bonthorn  come  up  to  my  lover  and  say 
something  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  He  hesi- 
tated—I always  remember  that  in  his  favor 
—he  hesitated.  She  said  something  else, 
and  then  he  followed  her.  My  heart  grew 
sick  with  a  deadly  pang  as  the  beautiful 
Cora  Ingram  smiled  in  his  face,  then  made 
room  for  him  by  her  side.  My  childish  im- 
pulse was  to  fly  across  the  room  to  her 
and  say.  "He  is  mine— he  is  mine!  "  but  I 
knew  that  would  not  do.  She  would  have 
laughed.  I  grew  sick  with  jealous  dread 
as  I  saw  her  great,  dark  eyes  riveted  on 
his  face,  and  the  smile  on  her  glorious  lips 
come  and  go  so  slowly. 

"He  is  mine— he  is  mine!"  I  would  fain 
have  cried. 

From  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  I  had 
an  indescribable  dread  of  her  beauty;  it 
sc<-med  fatal  to  me. 

Then  Sir  Philip  and  Miss  Ingram  danced 
together.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  fol- 
lowed them  with  admiring  glances.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  handsomer  pair  are  seen. 
He,  with  his  fair,  manly  beauty,  she,  with 
her  dark,  glowing  loveliness.  I  watched 
them  dance.  Ah!  never  mind  the  pain;  I 
cannot  tell  the  pain.  I  had  seen  my  lover 
dnnce  a  hundred  times  before,  and  had 
never  felt  the  least  approach  to  jealousy; 
but  when  I  saw  his  arm  round  that  supple", 
graceful  figure,  when  I  saw  his  face  smil- 
ing down   into  hers,    I  went   mad. 

"Yon  are  tired.  Miss  Virginie,"  said  my 
partner,  then  he  looked  at  me  even  more 
earnestly.  "You  are  111,"  he  continued. 
"You  are  so  pale  and  your  hands  tremble; 
you  have  been  dancing  too  much." 

"I  should  like  to  rest,"  I  said,  and  went 
to  one  of  the  seats  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room.  I  saw  nothing;  flowers.  Jewels,  fair 
faces,  were  all  nothing  to  me.  I  saw  only 
my  lover.  Sir  Philip,  and  beautiful  Cora 
Ingram.     Aunt  Jennie  came  up  to  me  and 


I  looked  away  from  her.  I  tried  to  keep 
the  secret  of  my  burning,  jealous  pain  from 
her. 

"Virginie,"  she  said,  "my  dear  child, 
what  is  the  matter?" 

1  tried  to  laugh,  and  I  shudder  when  I 
remember  the  horrible,  unnatural  sound. 

"You  are  over-tired.  We  will  go  home." 
said  kind  Aunt  Jennie. 

But  just  at  that  moment  my  lover  came, 
my  bonnie.  handsome  Philip,  my  king 
amongst  men,  and  smiling  at  me,  reminded 
me  it  was  our  dance.  My  whole  heart 
sprang  out  to  him.  How  foolish  and  mad 
I  had  been.  Even  were  she  twenty  times 
more  beautiful,  what  need  to  fear  her?- 
he  would  be  true  to  me!  He  was  just  as 
usual,  but,  in  the  pause  of  one  quadrille, 
I  said  to  him: 

"Do  you  think  Miss  Ingram  very  beauti- 
ful?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  slowly.  "She  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever  seen." 

"You  admire  her  more  than  you  admire 
me?  '  I  said,  hot  tears  springing  to  my 
eyes. 

He  laughed  a  little. 

"My  darling  Virginie,"  he  said,  "Miss 
Ingram  may  be  very  beautiful,  but  she  is 
not  you." 

That  comforted  me  for  a  time,  but  when 
our  dance  was  ended  he  went  back  to  her. 
I  knew  afterwards  that  she  had  been  much 
struck  T\ith  Sir  Philip's  appearance,  and 
after  hearing  that  he  was  Sir  Philip  Massy 
of  Bastham,  she  had  desired  that  he  should 
be  introduced  to  her.  Some  one  told  her 
that  Sir  Philip  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Virginie  Egerton.  She  laughed  in  her 
insolent  pride. 

"That  insignificant  girl!"  she  said.  "It 
will  be  an  act  of  charity  to  save  him  from 
such  a   fate." 

They  told  her  that  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  Virginie  Egerton — that  it  was  a 
love  match. 

She    laughed   again. 

"It  would  be  well  to  teach  him  what  love 
means."  she  said.  "A  man  like  Sir  Philip 
could  never  care  long  for  a  child  like  Miss. 
Egerton." 

Then  she  set  to  work  to  win  him  from 
me;  and  she  was  so  beautiful,  so  bewitcn- 
ing,  so  enchanting,  he  could  not  help  him- 
self. Every  time  that  evening  that  he  came 
near  me.  she.  under  some  pretext  or  other, 
drew  him  to  her  side.  I  do  not  defend  him; 
it  was  false,  unmanly  and  mean;  but  she 
had  wiles  and  graces  that  would  have 
taken  captive  a  stronger  heart  than  his. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  win  him.  and 
she  exerted  her  utmost  skill.  She  had  only 
to  wound  and  break  the  heart  of  a  child; 
it  was  but  as  a  dead  leaf  in  her  path. 

He  had  meant  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  me; 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  him  that  he 
was  otherwise,  but  she  was  too  clever  for 
him.  That  evening  I  went  home  with  a 
pain  in  my  heart  that  has  never  quite  left 
me  since.  Aunt  Jennie  would  not  see  any- 
thing wrong.  She  praised  the  beautiful 
American,  even  while  she  owned  she  was 
something  of  a  flirt.  She  added,  laughing- 
ly, that  Sir  Philip  had  seemed  to  admire 
her.  and  though  she  laughed  as  she  said 
it.  the  kind,  sweet  eyes  looked  wistfully  at 
me. 

He  camo  the  next  day,  as  usual,  just  at 
the  same  time.  He  greeted  me  with  the 
same  kind  words;  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
my  face,  but  it  was  like  the  dead  body 
without  the  soul.    The  soul  had  gone  from 
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his  love,  the  light  had  left  his  eyes,  the 
tender  words  had  gone  from  his  lips.  He 
was  still  my  loN'er,  pledged  to  marry  me, 
but  his  love  was  as  a  body  without  a  soul. 

How  did  1  bear  it?  Day  by  day  I  saw  the 
change  and  was  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
Mothers  have  watched  a  loved  child  die — 
watched  while  the  color  left  the  little  lips. 
One  heroic  wife  watched  through  the 
length  ol  a  terrible  night,  while  her  hus- 
band died  on  the  wheel  of  torture.  But  I 
think,  at  times,  that  no  one  ever  suffered 
as  1  did  while  T  watched  my  lover's  love 
die. 

He  tried  hard  to  be  just  the  same.  He 
came  and  went— but  he  was  always  con- 
futed. 

Then  people  came  with  sympathetic  faces, 
and  .said: 

"AV'hat  a   coquette  Miss  Ingram   Is!" 

I  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  as  well  as 
though  I  had  been  told.  She  was  a  Circe, 
v.vd  she  had  cast  over  him  Circean  spells. 
1 ).  ar  Heaven!  what  I  suffered,  yet  did  not 
lilt/.  I  could  not  say  that  he  had  been  false 
t  )  me.  He  said  nothing  of  breaking  our 
I  ngagement,  and  he  tried  to  be  as  usual. 

But  one  morning,  when  my  heart  ached 
SI)  bitterly  that  I  could  not  bear  the  house 
11(11  the  presence  of  any  human  being,  1 
\\(iit  out  into  the  w-oods;  there  I  could  cry 
I  lilt    my    sorrow. 

There  was  a  Utile  dell,  where,  when  we 
%\  ere  children,  we  used  to  play  at  hide-and- 
si.-ek:  great  bushes  surrounded  it  and  hid 
it  from  view.  I  crept  there,  and,  lying  on 
tlTe  ground,  wept  as  I  had  not  dared  to 
\\ti>p  before. 

Then  I  heard  voices;  I  knew  them— one 
was  his,  the  other  Cora  Ingram's.  They 
were  walking  together  through  the  woods; 
hi-r  beautiful  face,  all  alight,  raised  to  his; 
111,  looking  so  happy  and  admiring.  Then, 
as  ihey  passed  the  great  cluster  of  trees, 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  hand.  I  laid 
my  head  on  the  short,  cold  grass,  and 
l-rayed  to  God  that  I   might   die. 

My  resolution  was  taken.  I  went  home; 
T  wrote  to  Sir  Philip,  and  I  told  him  what 
I  had  seen,  and  freed  him  from  his  en- 
gagement to  me.  I  told  him  not  to  write 
to  me,  to  use  no  effort  at  reconciliation — 
that  it  was  all  at  an  end.  The  beauty  ot 
my  rival,  the  wiles  of  the  clever  coquette, 
had  won  him  from  me. 

Then,  when  the  letter  was  written,  I  told 
Aunt  Jennie.  I  can  remember  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  not  with  prayers  and  tears,  but 
with  burning  face  and  flashing  eyes,  pray- 
ing her  to  take  me  away  at  once,  for  it  was 
kiiling  me — driving  me  mad — that  the  place 
was  haunted,  and  I  must  go.  It  was  Febru- 
ary then,  and  the  mild,  warm  spring  was 
coming.    Aunt  Jennie  was  terrified. 

"I  will  take  you  anywhere  you  care  to 
go,"  she  said,  trying  to  soothe  me. 

"Let  me  go  at  once.  Aunt  Jennie,  before 
the  people  come  to  pity  me!  before  they 
laugh  over  my  misery,  let  us  go." 

"We  will  go  this  very  day,"  said  Aunt 
Jennie,  and  she  kept  her  word. 

That  day  saw  us  comfortably  settled  in  a 
pretty  house  in  a  fashionable  part  of  l^on- 
don.  Aunt  Jennie  w-as  kindness  itself  to 
me;  but  my  heart  was  broken.  1  had  but 
one  wish— it  was  to  turn  my  face  to  the 
wall  and  die.  She  never  blamed  me,  never 
said  that  I  had  been  hasty,  but  was  gentle 
and  patient  as  an  angel. 

'J'ime  passed  on  until  May  came.  I  do  not 
remember  how— it  was  all  like  a  dark 
dream  to   me — an   unbroken  dream  of   pain 


and  anguish.  Then  one  May  day  Lady 
Bonthorn  called  on  us.  She  was  in  town 
for  the  season.  After  talking  to  us  for 
some  time,  she  said,   suddenly: 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  bad  news  of  Sir 
Philip  Massy." 

"What  bad  news  is  that?  '  said  Aunt  Jen- 
nie, while  I  sat  as  cold  as  a  stone. 

"He  came  up  to  London  three  dayfe  since, 
and  has  been  seized  with  a  severe  attack 
of  fever." 

"Where  is  he?"   asked  my  aunt. 

I  could  not  have  spoken  one  word  to  have 
saved  my  life. 

"He  is  at  Roberts'  Hotel;  he  was  staying 
there.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for  the  hotel, 
and  for  Sir  Philip,   also." 

"Very  bad,"  said  ray  aunt,  dryly. 

"1  saw  Dr.  Vincent  this  morning,  and  he 
told  me  he  was  looking  for  a  nurse— the 
one  he  had  engaged  leaves  to-night." 

"Where  does  Dr.  Vincent  live?"  1  asked, 
with   cold,    trembling  lips. 

"At  15  Queen's  Square  Gardens."  v.-as  the 
reply. 

And  before  my  aunt  had  even  noticed 
my  absence  I  had  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Since  then  I  have  often  wondered  what 
Dr.  Vincent  must  have  thought  of  me.  1 
never  hesitated  for  one  moment  over  right 
or  wrong,  over  what  was  etiquette,  and 
what  was  not.  I  went  into  the  room,  and 
when  the  servant  closed  the  door  i  went  up 
to  him.  He  was  seated  in  a  great  leathern 
chair.  I  threw  back  my  veil,  and  he  looked 
at  my  white  face  in  utter  wonder. 

"Sir,"  I  said.  "I  am  come  to  you  on  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  You  are  attending 
Sir  Philip  Massy,  who  lies  ill  of  typnoid 
fever  at  Roberts'   Hotel." 

"Yes,"    he   replied,    "I   am." 

"I  must  see  him.  Listen  to  me,  pray,  for 
some  minutes.  I  must  see  him— they  tell 
me  he  is  in  great  danger." 

"Yes."  was  the  grave  reply,  "he  is  in 
great  danger.  The  chances  are  that  he  will 
die." 

I  started  as  though  he  had  plunged  a 
sharp  sword  in   my   heart. 

"I  must  see  him.  doctor.  We  were  lovers. 
I  was  to  have  been  his  wife  next  year,  i 
must    see    him." 

"He  would  not  know  you."  said  the  doc- 
tor, compassionately.     "He  knows  no  one." 

"That  would  not  matter.  I  could  help 
to  nurse  him.  If  you  do  not  let  me  go  I 
shall  most  surely  die." 

Then  I  remember  kneeling  and  praying 
to  him  with  weeping  eyes,  that  he  would 
grant  my  prayer;  how  wildly  I  prayed,  I 
can  only  judge  from  the  fact  that  at  last 
I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  told  him  how  we 
had  loved  each  other  so  deeply,  so  dearly, 
so  well,  until  a  beautiful  Circe  had  come 
between   us  and  parted  us. 

"My  dear  child."  he  said,  moved  at  length 
by  my  grief;  "even  if  I  myself  could  con- 
sent to  such  a  mad  scheme  as  seeing  you 
disguised  as  a  nurse,  what  would  your 
friends  say?" 

"I  have  no  friends  but  Philip.  Philip  is 
all  my  world.  I..et  me  go.  Philip  is  every- 
thing to  me." 

And  after  resisting  every  prayer  of  mine 
for  many  ininutes,  he  said  at  length  that 
he  would  send  for  my  aunt. 

Then  it  appeared  that  he  knew  my  aunt 
and  had  heard  of  my  engagement.  His 
wife,  a  kindly,  comely  lady,  came  to  me 
and  placed  me  on  a  sofa.     She  soothed  me 
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-with  hopeful  words,  but  the  agony  of  my 
suspense  was  greater  than  I  could  bear. 
I  prayed  only  that  I  might  go  to  him. 

Then  came  an  interval  during  which  I 
remember  nothing;  it  seemed  as  though  a 
dark  cloud  had  fallen  between  myself  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  Aunt  Jennie's 
voice  that  roused  me,  and  she  was  saying: 

"Poor '  child— poor  child.  How  she  has 
suffered." 

"Every  loving  heart  suffers."  said  the 
doctor's  wife,  "more  or  less;  the  more  ten- 
der the  heart  the  greater  the  pain." 

I  looked  up  with  imploring  eyes  and 
clasped  my  arms  round  Aunt  Jennie's  neck. 

"Aunt,"  I  said;  "you  know  how  I  loved 
him,  vou  know  all  he  was  to  me— my  love, 
my  life,  my  all!  Let  me  go  to  him  now; 
he"  need  never  know.  Let  me  be  near  him 
while  he  is  in  danger.  I  will  go  away  con- 
tent when  he  begins  to  recover.  I  love 
him  so  dearly  that  my  love  will  keep  him 
alive." 

They  seemed  to  listen  more  attentively, 
and  the  glimpse  of  hope  they  gave  me  was 
like  the  hope  of  Heaven. 

"Tvphoid  fever  is  a  very  dangerous  dis- 
ease," and  a  highly  contagious  one,  too," 
said  Dr.   Vincent. 

Yet  I  felt  that  he  was  my  friend— that,  if 
Aunt  Jennie  consented,  he  would  let  me 
go.     I  looked  up  at  him. 

•  "Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  lov- 
ers?" I  said,  "the  lovers  who  died  to- 
gether? He  was  seized  with  the  plague, 
and  ran  to  hide,  lest  she  should  take  it 
from  him.  "He  went  away  to  die  in  silence 
and  alone;  she  went  after  him  and  kissed 
him  that  she  might  die  with  him!  Do  you 
remember  that?" 

"Yes."    he    replied.      "I   remember." 

"If  I  could,  doctor.  I  would  do  the  same. 
Aunt  Jennie,  you  have  never  been  cruel  to 
me  in  your  life.     Do  not  begin  now." 

"But,  Virginie,  dear,  it  is  unheard  of. 
What  will  the  world  say?" 

"The  world  need  never  know,  auntie;  no 
one  need  know  but  ourselves— the  doctor 
will  never  tell,  and  Mrs.  Vincent  will  not 
tell,  either.     How  should  the  world  know?" 

"It  is  quite  possible  to  keep  it  a  secret," 
said  Dr.  Vincent,  "if  it  really  be  decided 
upon.  If  Miss  Egerton  so  urgently  wishes 
it,  I  advise  you  to  allow  her  to  undertake 
it.     I  can  help  her  to  keep  her  secret." 

"Nothing  of  that  kind  can  be  a  secret 
long."   sad  Aunt  Jennie,  dubiously. 

"It  will  not  matter."  I  said.  "I  do  not 
care  in  the  least.  If  I  can  help  nurse 
Philip  and  he  gets  well,  so  much  the  better; 
that  one  fact  would  outweigh  all  that  the 
world  could  say.  If  he  does  not  recover, 
all  that  the  world  can  say  will  matter  but 
little  to  me." 

"But,"  said  my  aunt,  still  dubious,  "I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  arranged. 

Dr.    Vincent    smiled    quietly. 

"If  you  consent.  "  he  said,  "I  will  manage 
all  the  details.  Mif--s  Virginie  Rgerton  must 
ronaent  to  sacrifice  all  her  good  looks  for  a 
time,  and  consent  to  hide  herself  under  a 
nurse's  cap." 

I  was  Impatient  even  that  lie  should  men- 
tion that.  As  though  looks  mattered  even 
ever  so  little! 

"I  had  better  consent."  said  Aunt  .Jen- 
nie, "unless  I  wish  to  have  Virginie's  death 
at  my  door.  I  cnn  only  hope  the  world 
will  never  know  it." 

After  a  long  conversntion  with  Ihe  doctor 
Aunt  Jennie  hnd  It  all   arranged  for  me. 
"Evil  will  come  of  it,"  she  said,   "of  that 


I  feel  quite  sure.     But  you  will  have  your 
own  way,   Virginie." 

I  was  so  grateful  to  Dr.  Vincent  that  I 
covered  his  hands  with  kisses  and  tears. 
Then  it  was  settled.  My  aunt  promised  to 
procure  for  me  a  nurse's  dress,  and  the 
doctor  promised  to  take  me  himself  to  the 
hotel. 

"I  must  trust  entirely  to  your  discretion," 
he  said;  "the  least  display  of  agitation  may 
prove  fatal  to  Sir  Philip.  Another  thing, 
that  I  must  insist  upon  is,  as  soon  as  he 
regains  consciousness  you  must  leave  him." 

"I  will,  doctor!  I  will  do  anything  you 
tell  me,"  I  replied. 

He  smiled  in  a  kindly,  sympathetic  fash- 
ion. 

"Y^ou  must  not  think,"  he  said,  "that  you 
will  have  any  real  nursing  to  do;  I  shall 
have  some  one  whom  I  can  trust  with  you. 
What  can  you  know  about  fevers  and  sick- 
rooms?" 

"I  know  nothing  actually,"  I  said,  "but 
love   will   teach   me." 

As  we  went  up  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  I 
heard   some   one  say: 

"What  a  young  nurse!  but  she  looks 
clever." 

Then,  as  we  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
room,   Dr.  Vincent  said: 

"Hold  out  your  hand;  let  me  see  if  it  be 
steady." 

I  held  it  out  proudly,  for  there  was  no 
sign  of  trembling  on  it. 

"That  will  do."  he  said;  "you  have 
stronger  nerves  than  I  thought.  Miss  Vir- 
ginie. Let  me  say  one  thing  to  you:  Some 
people  might  condemn  me  for  what  I  am 
doing — I  do  not  condemn  myself.  When  1 
was  young  I  knew  what  love  meant.  L 
stood  by  and  saw  the  woman  I  loved  best 
on  earth  die.  You  are  not  unlike  her. 
When  you  were  praying  and  pleading  to 
me.  it  seemed  as  though  she  herself  was 
before  me." 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  from  the  sick- 
room we  heard  a  plaintive  voice  cry,  rest- 
lessly: 

"Virginie!     Virginie!" 

"Hark!"  I  said  to  the  doctor.  "He  Is  call- 
ing me.     I  am  Virginie." 

Then  we  entered  the  room.  One  look  at 
the  flushed,  burning  face  a'nd  I  was  by  his 
side. 

"Virginie.   Virginie!"    he   cried   again. 

"My  darling.   I  am  here,"  I  replied. 

But  he  did  not  know  me;  his  eyes  looked 
into  mine,  but  in  them  was  only  a  burning 
glare— no  light. 

"Virginie!    Virginie!" 

So,  through  the  long,  restless  hours  of 
the  night,  that  one  incessant,  moaning  cry. 
"Virginie!  Virginie!"  in  tones  so  sad  that 
my  eyes  filled   with  tears. 

"I  wonder,"  said  the  nurse  to  me,  "who  It 
is  he  keeps  calling  In  that  fashion;  some 
one  he  is  very  fond  of,  poor  gentleman."  I 
declare  that  for  hours  and  days  It  never 
varied;  the  tired,  hot  head  tossed  wearily 
on  the  pillows;  the  burning  hands  fought 
the  air:  the  hot  lliis  cried  Incessantly.  "Vir- 
ginie! Virginie!"  He  was  always  talking  to 
me.  I  never  heard  him  once  mention  my 
riva''s  name— he  never  spoke  of  her. 

"Fcrgive  me,  Virginie,  my  child-love,  my 
white  dove." 

T  would  have  given  the  whole  world  for 
one  solitary  gleam  of  reason,  that  I  might 
have  told  him  T  forgave  him  and  1  was 
there.  Dav  after  day  passed  without 
change,  and  a  night  came  when  we  all 
thought  that   he  must  die.     I  knelt   by  his 
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-ide.  prayins  that  even  in  death  1  mi^ht  see 
I, lie  Klimmer  of  reason— that  he  might  rec- 
uKnize  me.  and  Dr.  Vincent  came.  He  sat 
down  by  Sir  Philip's  side.  Suddenly,  to  oui* 
k'reat  surprise,  the  sick  man  sijoke  in  his 
natural  voice;  it  was  weak  and  faint,  but 
still    it    was    his   own    voice. 

Doctor,  "  he  said.  "I  have  been— 1  am 
\ .  rv  ill.     Am  I  going  to  die?" 

You  have  been  in  great  danger,"  said 
'  In-  doctor. 

lie  then  turned  a  warning  glance  at  me 
ml  1  hastened  to  hide  myself  behind  the 
1    (1   curtains. 

Doctor,"  he  continued,  "I  want  to  ask 
>!  .\-ou  one  favor.  If  I  am  going  to  die. 
..11(1  nothing  can  save  me,  will  you  send 
ii  I'pton  to  Miss  Egerton— write  down  the 
I  "me— tell  her  I  pray  her  for  the  love  of 
11' 111  to  let  me  see  Virginie  before  I  die. 
*\  ill  you  do  this?" 

Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Vincent.  "1  will  do 
anything  you   wish." 

"And  if  I  should  not  live,"  he  gasped. 
"let  me  tell  you,  doctor,  I  loved  Virginie! 
\'irginle  was  my  child-angel,  my  child-love, 
and  she  was  to  have  been  my  wife.  Some 
one  came  between  us — a  coquette — a  worth- 
less coquette.  I  did  not  lov'e  her.  If  I 
never  live  to  see  Virginie  again,  tell  her 
that  I  did  not  love  Cora  Ingram." 

"I  will  tell  her."  said  the  doctor,  gravely. 

"But,"  continued  Sir  Philip,  faintly,  "she 
fascinated  me.  I  own  that  she  charmed 
me  as  no  one  else  could  have  done.  1  did 
not  love  her.  All  my  love  was  for  Virginie. 
She  was  a  Circe,  and  threw  her  unholy 
.'jpells  around  me.  She  fascinated  me,  but  I 
swear  to  you,  mind,  that  I  was  true  in  my 
heart  to  Virginie.  Will  you  tell  her  so? 
"Will  you  tell  her  that  the  interview  in  the 
\s-oods  was  an  accidental  one?  ^Vill  you 
tvll  her  that  I  only  kissed  Miss  Ingram's 
hand  in  a  fit  of  idle  gallantry?  The  evil, 
flowing  beauty  had  mastered  me.  Tell  Vir- 
jiinie  that— you  will  not  forget— tell  her  that 
I  was  vexed  with  myself  when  I  had  done 
it.  and  tell  her  that  it  is  the  remorse  and 
sorrow  her  letter  caused  me  that  has  laid 
me  here." 

"I  will  remember  every  word  of  it,"  said 
the  doctor,   hastily. 

'I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  her 
iiiraln,"  he  said.  "I  feel  that  I  am  going 
X'l  die.    Oh,   Virginie!  Virginie!" 

Then  he  was  gone  again,  but  I  saw  a 
more  hopeful  expression  on  the  doctor's 
lace.     He  called  me  from  the  room. 

"There  is  hope."  he  said.  "I  should  not 
1m-  surprised  if  he  does  recover.  You  must 
t;"  now.  Miss  Virginie,  for  when  he  awakes 
it  will  be  to  consciousness." 

I  went  back,  and  bending  over  the  worn 
face,  kissed  it.  but  the  kiss  did  not  disturb 
him. 

The  doctor  follov.ed  me  as  I  quitted  the 
room. 

"You  made  me  your  confidante,"  he  said; 
"let  me  say  just  one  word.  I  do  not  be- 
lii-ve  that  your  lover  ever  cared  for  that 
lady.  She  was  a  beautiful  coquette,  and 
lie  was  weak,  but  in  his  heart  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  he  was  true  to  you." 

CHAPTER    V. 
I  went  home  at  once  to  my  Aunt  Jennie, 
and  told  her  what  I  had  heard. 
She  looked  very  wise  and  philosophical. 
I  suppose,  my  dear."  she  said,  "that  men 
cannot  help  being  weak  and  easily  led.     It 
SI '  ms  a  great  pity,  and  we  may  be  thank- 
ful that  women  are  not  the  same." 


There  was  really  a  devout  expression  of 
gratitude  on  my  aunt's  face. 

"I  am  inclined,"  she  continued,  "to 
agree  with  the  doctor  after  all.  Miss  In- 
gram was  very  beautiful,  and  we  know 
that,  from  the  first,  she,  in  common  par- 
lance, made  a  dead  set  at  Sir  Philip.  I  do 
not,  for  one  moment,  think  that  she  loved, 
but  I  do  know  she  was  determined  to  take 
him  from  you,  if  she  could." 

"If  all  the  wov'd  had  tried  to  take  me 
from  him,  they  w  .lUld  not  have  succeeded," 
I   said,   bitterly. 

"No,  my  dear:  that  is  quite  true;  but 
then,  you  see,  Sir  Philip  is  a  man;  that 
makes  all  the  difference;  they  are  so  easily 
led." 

"It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  we  were  not 
married,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  lightly. 
"It  would  have  been  much  worse  had  an>- 
one  led  him   easily   then." 

"No  one  could  be  wicked  enough  to  try,  " 
said  Aunt  Jennie. 

But  I  thought  to  myself  that  the  strength 
should  be  in  the  man.  not  in  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  him. 

On  the  day  following,  the  doctor  called 
upon  us  and  told  us  that  Sir  Philip  was 
better.  I  knew  then  that  I  should  see  him 
no  more. 

"Y'ou  think  he  will  recover  now?"  I  said 
to  Dr.  Vincent. 

"Yes,"  he  replied;  "I  have  every  hope 
that  he  will  recover,  but  it  will  be  a  long 
and  tedious  convalescence.  Poor  Sir  Philip! 
Even  now,  in  his  sleep,  he  says  nothing 
but   'Virginie.   Virginie!'  " 

When  Dr.  Vincent  had  gone,  I  threw  my 
arms  round  Aunt  Jennie's  neck.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  my  life  was  all  over. 

"We  will  not  go  home,  Virginie,"  she 
said;  "I  will  take  you  to  Paris  and  you 
shall    spend    the    summer   there." 

We  went  and  enjoyed  ourselves  after  a 
fashion;  and  while  there  I  read  a  glowing 
account  of  the  wedding  of  the  beautiful 
American.  Miss  Ingram.  She  married  an 
old  Earl  for  the  sake  of  his  title. 

"Then,  aunt,"  I  said,  "she  did  not  love 
my— Sir  Philip,   after  all." 

"Love!"  repeated  my  annt.  scornfully. 
"My  dearest  Virginie,  who,  except  your- 
self ever  heard  of  a  coquette  loving?" 

"Then  why  did  she  try  to  take  him  from 
me?"    I   asked,    quite  puzzled. 

"For  the  sake  of  tiie  victory."  she  re- 
plied. "The  aching  heart  of  another  wom- 
an and  the  broken  faith  of  a  man,  form  a 
coquette's  victory." 

"She  would  spoil  my  life  and  his  for  that 
paltry  triumph!  "  I  cried.  "Ah,  well.  Auntie, 
thank  Heaven  I  am  no  coquette.  " 

"Y'ou  may  be  a  thankful  child.  "  was  the 
earnest  rejoinder,  and  then  we  said  no 
more.  We  went  home  in  the  winter.  I 
would  fain  have  stayed  away,  but  I  knew 
Aunt  Jennie  longed  for  our  own  home  at 
Christmas  time;  so  we  went. 

It  all  passed  over.  I  have  a  dim  memory 
of  Christmas  snow  and  Christmas  ever- 
greens, of  rejoicings  in  which  I  took  no 
share,  of  festivities  that  were  all  dreary 
and  stale.  I  longed,  in  my  own  mind,  to 
fall  asleep  on  the  New  Year's  Eve,  and  not 
wake  tmtil  the  year  was  three  days  old— 
the  pains  of  memory  seemed  greater  than 
I   could  bear. 

It  came,  as  ever>-thing  comes  in  time,  a 
beautiful,  cold,  frosty,  starlit  eve.  I  re- 
member wishing  that  I  dare  drug  myself 
to  sleep  until  it  was  all  over  and  the  bells 
had  ceased  to  chime. 
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It  seemed  cruel  to  hear  the  bells— ah, 
me!— for  the  hopes  all  dead.  It  was  cruel 
to  see  the  moon  shining  so  clear  and  bright, 
to  see  the  stars  gleaming  in  the  skies,  to 
see  the  glittering  hoar  frost — cruel,  but  it 
must  be  borne. 

We  were  invited  out.  and  Aunt  Jennie 
begged  of  me  to  go;  but  I  told  her  it  would 
kill  me,  and  the  greatest  kindness  that  she 
could  do  to  me  was  to  go  and  leave  me 
alone. 

"It  seems  so  cruel,"  she  said,  wistfully. 
"I  know  what  to-night  must  be  for  you, 
Virginie." 

"It  is  not  cruel,  aunt,  for  it  is  the  very 
thing  I  want." 

So  she  went  and  left  me.  I  stood  by  the 
window  and  watched  the  golden,  glimmer- 
ing stars;  I  heard  the  bells  ringing;  and  a 
deep,  sweet  peace — the  deepest  and  sweetest 
that  I  had  known  for  many  long  months- 
came  over  me.  What  did  it  all  matter 
whether  life  were  long  or  short,  happy  or 
wretched,  full  of  love  or  full  of  sorrow— 
what  could  it  matter?  It  would  all  be  over 
so  soon,  and  the  heaven  lying  beyond  the 
stars  was  our  true  home.  What  did  it 
matter? 

On  how  many  green  graves  did  the  moon 
shine?  To  those  who  slept  in  them,  what 
mattered  it  whether  they  had  been  happy 
or  wretched?  The  end  was  all  the  same— 
the  moon  shining  on  a  green  grave  and 
Heaven  beyond. 

I  declare  that  I  heard  no  stir  or  sound, 
no  drawing  near  of  footsteps,  no  opening  of 
the  door,  but  a  shadow  fell  over  me,  and, 
looking   up,    I   saw  Sir  Philip. 

No  cry  came  from  me,  but  I  held  out  my 
hands  as  though  to  keep  from  me  some- 
thing of  dread. 

"Virginie!  Virginie!"  he  cried.  "I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  pardon  me." 

He  took  my  hands  and  covered  them  with 
kisses  and  with  tears. 

"Forgive  me,  Virginie!"  he  said.  "Oh, 
my  darling,  forgive  the  wrong  that  I  have 
done  you,  and  remember  only  the  love." 


"I  do  forgive  you,  Philip.  I  forgave  you 
long  ago." 

*'That  is  not  enough,  V^irginie,"  he  said. 
"My  darling,  I  want  more  than  that.  I 
want  your  love  again." 

Could  I  give  it  to  him?  What  had  he 
done  with  it  before? 

"Virginie,"  he  pleaded,  "try  me  once 
again.  I  will  be  true  as  the  stars.  My 
darling,  believe  me,  my  heart  never  wan- 
dered from  you— it  was  only  my  fancy,  my 
idle,  worthless  fancy." 

"And  it  might  so  wander  again,"  I  said. 

"No;  never  again.  This  has  been  a  terri- 
ble lesson  to  me,  Virginie,  and  it  will  last 
for  my  life.  Of  course,  my  darling,  even 
should  you  send  me  from  you  now,  I  own 
most  freely  that  I  deserve  it;  1  merit  all 
the  punishment  your  sweet  hands  can  in- 
flict. At  the  same  time,  my  Virginie,  I 
plead  for  mercy,  and  you  will  not  be  deaf 
to  my  prayer." 

Could  I  be  so  deaf?  After  all,  as  Aunt 
Jennie  said,  he  was  but  a  man,  and  men 
are  easily  led.  I  laid  my  hand  in  his  and 
promised  him  the  old  love  again. 

We  were  married.  I  have  been  Lady 
Massy  now  many  years,  and  I  would  not 
change  places  with  any  one  else.  But  my 
husband  has  his  vagaries;  he  cannot,  even 
now,  help  admiring  a  pretty  face  and 
making  pretty  speeches;  but  I  have  learned 
to  laugh  at  it,  and  after  each  flirtation  to 
be  kinder  than  ever  to  him,  for  he  tells 
me  it  is  his  fancy,  not  his  heart,  that 
strays. 

So  the  sweet  bells  chime,  and  I  look  at 
my  little  children  sleeping  near.  The  New 
Year  has  come  round;  the  stars  shine  as 
they  shone  on  my  love  and  my  despair.  1 
have  learned  one  lesson  as  I  watch  them 
now;  it  is,  that  the  heart  finds  no  real 
rest  except  in  Heaven. 

Can  I  wish  for  you,  dear  reader,  any- 
thing better  than  that  you  may  learn  that 
lesson,  too?  If  you  do,  you  will  have  a 
Happy  New  Year. 
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